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About two years ago* a report titled ''Data and Deci- 
iian^Makmg in Postsecondary Education" (1973) was issued. 
This was one of several reporti prepared by a task force 
established by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and chaired by Frank Newman (then of Stanford 
University, now at the Uni verity of Rhode Island). This report 
was issued at the same time as the task force report on gmduate 
educatioh--'-a volatile topi&^with the result that the report re- 
lated to data and decision-making was over shadowed. I had 
hoped that the Association for Institutional ^search (AIR}^as 
the professional association most directly concerned — ^might 
prepare a response which would be both supportive and/or 
critical, as appropriate^ ^n AIR response was not feasible but I 
believe a few comments-— even as a personal reaction from the 
perspective of one concerned with the institutions of higher 
education^^re quite in order at a Forum v^ith the theme of this 
one. = 

The focus of the task force report, as might be ex^ 
pected, was on data for federal decision-making and the theme 
was that data oh postsecondary education are neither adequate 
nor readily available. To illus Urate the kind of data needid for 
federal decision-making, the report was organised around four 
questions What is a ' 'college"? Who goes to college? What hap- 
pens there? and What are the results? With respect to each 
question, the report concluded that there are massive gaps in 
the information available. I have no difficulty concurring with 
most of the general points; we do need more meaningful 
classifications of institutions and we can no longer ignore the 
^ non^lleglate portion of postsecondary training and educa^ 
tional activities; we do need to know more about the students 
who enter GoUe^iate institutions, those who enter proprietary 
schools^ and those who do not continue beyond high school;We 
do need more research on the edtica tional process and letter 
undarstanding of the impact of the different environments in 
which the educational process thrives; and we do need more 
information on the "results'* of the various c^llegiata or other 
postsecondary experiences as well as on the respective c^ts. 

I also concur with the three renommendatlons of the 
task force: a) creation of a federal postsecondary education 
statistical agency with specific res^nsibilities^ for collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of data; b) continuation of basic 
w Higher Education General Information Surveys (HEGIS), but 
additional funding for detailed sun^eys based on samples, and 
for longitudinal studies of high priority; and c) expansion of the 
constituency of data usem 

^I do disagree ojoi some details of the task force report, 
\ both as to fact and as to concept. For examplo, the report con^ 
\ tended that institutional administrators and lobbyists are major 
\users'of HEGIS data and have unduly influenced both the sub- 
jects to be surveyed and the formats to be used. Quite to the 
contrary) the AIR ad hoc Committee on Access to Federal Data 




was explicitly informed in 1970-71 and, subsequently, that 
final decisions on HEGIS subjects and content were more 
heavily dependent on the priorities expressed by fellow federal 
agencies than those of institutional representatives. Disagree- 
ment with such specifics does not,* of course, preclude general 
support of the points made in the task force report. \ 

In spite of the fact that the report did not reqeive very 
much public attention,- 1 believe it has been a significant factor 
in the lon_g-time effort to Improve the federal higher education 
data collection, analysis and dissemination. Over the past fevy 
months we have seen the rel^atidn of t^e National Gehter for 
Education Statistics from the Office of Education to the office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Education, and there have been 
changes in the leadership as well as reasiess merit of program 
priorities within NOES. These changes auger well for an im^ 
proved data capability. But I vyould like to have, us think 
carefully about the nature and uses of data — espeoially at 
federal policymaking levels, both executive and legislative, 

: ' F Since the mid4960s the absence of adequate, timely, 
and ^readily available federally collected data meant that Con- 
gress turned to the education associations. for infofmation and 
analysis needed in the policyn^kiiig process, Although politi- 
ml activity per se is precluded dtor, tax, exempt JnsUtutb 
associations, the Jegislajjure expected the special interest 
spokesmen— as is custonmry with Washington lobbies^to 
deluge Congress with relevant facts and with sophisticated 
analyses related to the issues. But as Roberf Andringa (1973), 
Minority Staff Director of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, has stated quite bluntly: *'Tlie higher education 
community did not provide the desired research and analytical 
effort to suppoit the legislative pro^ss'' (p, 12), Andringa con- 
cludes that "The politics, sociology, and economics of national*' 
policy with res^^ct to higher education receive an amazingly 
low priority among the nation's intellectuals" (p. 12), I agree 
with' this latter conclusion— and would extend the observation 
to the state, and, indeed, the institutional policymaking levels as 
welL . 

But I would challenge what appears to be an underly- 
ing assumption at the federal policymaking level^ — namely, that 
there, in fact, can be an entity called, variously, higher educa- 
tion or postsmindary education, Hiere is no such entity, There' 
can and must be a substantial community of common interest 
but as long as high value is placed on diversity In higher educa^ 
tion, there will bo no entity^-^t least not voluntarily, 

The Washington-based higher education associations 
are reflections of the multi-faceted special interests within 
higher education, Atmng the^ types of associations are; a) the 
organizations with institutional (meaningi usually,,presidential) 
memberahip some of which cut across all types of institutions, 
while others are limited to private institutions, to public institu- 
tions, or to community colleges; b) the position oriented profes- 
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slonal aSim::iiUionSi,5Uch as tho Natiunnl Assixiiaiion of Ctillngu 
and Univnrsily business Officurs (NACUBO) and Ihn 
Amofican Associotidi] of Collegiate Rogi^lrara and AdmissionH 
Officers (AACRAO);\c) the disciplinary-based associatinns, 
such as the Amorican^^Polliical Scionce Association (APSA), 
and the American PsycHialogical Association (APA); and d) an 
■ astonishingly largo graup of o^anizations Ihnt cut across linns 
and reflect various slices ofjhe higher education plu, such as 
American Association of Uriiversity ProfessoT^ (AAUP), the 
Council of Groduato Schools (GGS) and Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions for Higher Education (FRACHE). 
Various non-profit and commerciW groups add to the variety of 
higher education Interest groups. And. of course, many associa- 
tions and organizations located outside Washington provide 
still other perspectives on hi|her education. 

Throughout most of the ISflOg — ^the years of rapid 
grovi^th for higher education— the federal interest look the form 
of support for construction, for organized research, and for 
graduain student assistance in various forms. None of these 
programs threatened any substantial spcciul interests and the 
associations representing such interests were rarely forced to 
take positions at odds with other groups. Indeed, if I may bor- 
row from the philology of Lewris Carroirs 'Through The Look- 
ing Glass," I would characterize the higher education 
Washington lobby as an "un-lobby/* As programs were 
periodically reconsidered, federal policymakers found it 
difficult to talk with an **un-lobby/* 

Today, higher education associationB are reorganizing.^ 
to give greater ernphasis to the role of policy analysis, and they 
are takihg positions—but, with a fdw exceptions, each still fc= 
sponda primarily from the perspective of a special interest. 
There has been a shrillness to some of the dialogue between 
represeniaiivos of certain segments of higher education that 
simply serves to reinforce the federai policy maker*s reluclanco 
to depondion the organized structures of tho higher education 
community for sound advice. 

Those and, no doubl, other factors led Dr, Andringa to 
propose craaliort of an 'Mndepondent research and analysis'' 
capability with the. objective of assisting iegislatore and 
government planners at both the state and federal levels" (p, 
12). His goal would be a research organization staffed with the 
best policy researchers money could buy and meriting the 
rubric of "The Brookings*' or "The Rand*' of postsecondary 
educatiori. According to Andringa such an oi^anizatlon ohould 
be free from control by any existing associations (but it should 
bo financed^ in part, by assessments on those associations 
choosing to affiliate), it should have multiple sources of fund- 
ing, and it should be ■■guided in its policy decisions by an ad- 
visory council made up primarily of Congressmen, executive- 
branch pfficials, slate legislators and governorSi and other 
policy-makers in need of the center's research" (p. 12), While a 
ftnter for policy rosearch has merit, the idea of an advisory 
council to guide policy dedsions-^'speclally with the com- 
position suggested^ — would certainly remove such a center 
from the rank of a Brookings-like institution, 

National Policy Analysis 

In reccmt month* the need for national policy annlysis 
has been recognized by the Qirnegin Q)mmisslon which has 
established a Council on Policy Studies on Higher Education 
and by the American Qjuncil on Education which has devel- 
oped a Policy Analysis Snrvico, The American Qjuncil on . 
Education also has been attempting to pull together higher 
fiducation survey data from a wide variety of smirctm. Another 



national data source has ovolvod from the staff work in support 
of the National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education, The updating of this data base will be the respon- 
sibility of National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES), 
Virtually all of the discussions of information and analysis for 
use in higher education policy decisions emphasize the need 
for significant change in or addition to present federal data col- 
lection. In fact, as we well knovv, there have been numerous 
additions to fedora! data collection over the past few years, I 
need mention only one area^--=equal opportunity/affirmative ac- 
tion — to illustrate my point. The federal statutes and regular 
tions have dispersed responsibility for these areas among 
several departments and agencies with concomitant dispersal 
of reporting requirements, I understand that the Internal 
Revenue Service expects to join this group of agencies by re- 
quiring private institutions, if they wish to keep their tax ex- 
empt status, to keep extensive records, by racnal origin, and to; 
file reports on all requests for admission, financia! aid, and 
employment — ^all for the purpose of being able to prove non- 
discrimination. But these various reporting requirements have 
little or nothing to do with.the establishmen! of policy. They 
are, instead, a part of the monitoring and policing procedures 
which need to be utilized to ensure adherence to established 
policy. However, I do fear that heavy-handedness by way of 
multiplicity in federal roquirohients for record keeping "and 
reporting tend to divert institutional engeries from the very im- 
portant substantive issues encompassed in, as in this example, 
the concept of equal opportunity/affirmative action. 

Perhaps we can arrange t(> have some specific higher 
education involvement in a mind-boggling new Commission - 
which was created by Cbngreak last December—The National 
Commission on Federal Paperwork, Tho Commission was not 
yet functioning in mid-April because the President had not 
made his .appointnierits— may we assumij that the "paper- 
work" is the cause of the delay? SeriBusIy, the charge to the 
commission is very broad and with the antjr:ipated staff of from 
30 io 60, perhaps the 2-year life will unable them to make a lit- 
tle headway on a massive problem.. 

The federal interest affectin^higher education extends 
to now areas with discouraging regularity; Are you aware that 
the Office of Education has promulgated regulations which are 
being caried "consumer protection" rules which will bo ap- 
plicable to .both non-profit and proprietaryjnstitutions which 
enroll students .who hold federally. guaranteed loans (FadorQl 
Regislen 1975), As I read these rules, they seem to he directed 
toward institutions which have had high default rates among 
their students, but the rules do apply, of course, to all Institu- 
tions with students partinipnting in the Guaranteed Student ' 
Lojn Program, included in thu regulations are such fqquiro' 
ments as the following: Prospective students must be presented 
with a "complete and accurate statement . , , about the institu- 
tion ... its faculties and facilities/' Institutions offering 
programs intended "to prepare studontH for a particular voca- ^ 
tion. trade or career fiekl" must include information regarding 
employment in the field including average starting salaries of 
prcjvious students— although rcigional or national data may be 
used if "after a reasonabk) effijrt" Ihu institution cannot provide 
ils own data, '■Career field" is interproted to include cdllege, 
graduate or proftissional schcKil pnigrams. Tiuiching is the? ex- 
ample given, but presumably also included as '*camer fields" 
would be nursing, law, engineering— the lisi c:ould \m long. In a 
different vinn, the rultm provide that the Commissioner of 
Education may "nHjuire rensonablc; and appropriate measures 
to allnviate" any of Ht?vera| eonditinns which might have an iid' 
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verse Gffocl on (he studGnt loan program. One of those specifibd 
conditions ia a eurront or opfirating fund dofijit in the most re- 
cent fiscQl year. If the ODmmissioner has somo suggegtion for 
alleviating this condition, I suspect most of the private institu- 
tions in the country would hupo that he would come forward— 
and quickly! 

I assume this sot of regulations is the forerunner of 
others in the corisumor protection area, I would certainly agree 
with the contention that some institutions do use misleading ad- 
vertising, that catalogues are not always paragons of truth— but 
will the proposed remedies be designed to prevent real abuse 
or will they be overwhelming for all institutions regardless of 
the care with which they treat their responsibilities to students? 

Congress 

It would seem, at times, that Congress has the same 
difficulty distinguishing between policymaking and ad- 
ministration OS, on occasion, do our higher education boards of 
trustees. Did you read in mid - Apr ila bout the amendment to the 
House of Representatives bill authorizing 1978 funding for the 
National Science Foundation (NSF)? Under this amendment, 
the Director of NSF would be required to submit to Congress 
each 30 days a list of all proposed grants. Either chamber could 
disapprove any proposal during the subsequent 30-day period. 
Consider for a moment the nature of a national basic research 
effort in which every project is tailored to avoid "a Congres- 
sional line item veto! This bill has not yet-^-insofar as I know- 
passed the Senate, and I can only hope that it will not do so. 

One recent development which may have more impact 
on higher education public policy than any other single factor is 
tlie recent appointment of Alice Rivlln as staff director of the 
new Congressional Budget Office, Her responsibilities encom- 
pass all federal matters and her ability to cut through 
peripherai issues to the heart of a question should be of tremen- 
dous value in the staff support of the budgetary and appropria- 
lidns processes in Congress. Her special knowledge of higher 
education Is simply an added value. 

Creation of public policy for higher education is un- 
questionably a difficult task whether it is at the federal or at a 
state or local level It is especially difficult in the context of the 
higher oducation system or systenis in the United States, If you 
will mentally dravv a matrix reflecting all of the potential inter- 
secting points in the higher. education decision mnking of the 
federal government, 50 slate governments,' and hundreds of 
local governments, and then if you will superimpose 3 Gatego- 
ries of institutions — public, private and proprietary^— on .this 
malriXj you will get some feel for the complexities inyolved. 

The policymaking process at the state level is\not the 
same as at thf? federal level. With the exception of the service 
academies and a yeiy few other institutions.thn federal govern* 
ment does not adopt policy or make appropriations for in- 
dividuQl institutions or sysltoms. The policy analysis required at - 
the state'level will, in most cnflos, differ substantially from that 
needed fedurally. And the impact of policies— whether foderul 
or state — on the private Hector is much more apparent and 
moaniiigful in the context of the smaller gef^rnphic anm of the 
state, 

^ny attempt to gcnieralize concerning the reiationships 
between public institutions and, indeed, belwcun privatn in- 
stitutions and the policymaking bodies within each of the 50 
states would be .fcxjlhardy. Nevertheless, decision'makiny at 
the state level prbbnbly has morf? day-to-day impacf on our in- 
stitutions than any pther levol-^jften including, I am afrnid, our 



institutional decision-making processes. Having spent most of 
my narf5or in privaiq institutions of higher education, 1 am read= 
ing and listening with fascination to the stories of the ways in 
which state Ie|ishitors and executive officers arrive at deci- 
sions. I also find that therii^^re vast differences in t_he roles 
playdd by state ccwrdinatift| agencies or commisslons=^ranging 
from serving as the sole spokesman for the state's public in- 
stitutions, to serving as a screening body for budgetary requests 
but without any prohibitiof^ on institutional lobbying for 
different priorities and ^fundin^. 

The halcyon diys of f^ll funding and of institutional 
autonomy are at least temporarily over for most public institu- 
tions. The impact of state decisions on private institutions may 
be less direct— but there is an impact. 

State Approaches 

To meet their higher education information needs, 
states have adopted a variety of approaches. Many state agen- 
cies now serve as collection poinlH for at least the HEGIS sur- 
veys and often for other institutional reports prepared for 
federal agencies. But since these reports are not* predicated on. 
or reflective of, a coherent national policy for higher education 
and since the 50 statjo policies differ from each other, copies of 
federal reports would not appear to have high utility, for 
policymakers at the state leveb We do kciow that mc^t statp/ 
agencies have developed their own reporting requirements for 
inslitution.s-— and that, Jn many state, legislatures and executive 
branches have felt the need to moke requests for additional in- 
formation. 

From the perapective of a faculty member at a slate 
unive^ity (University of California, Berkeley), Professor Mar- 
tin Trow (1975) deplores the growth of modern management 
systems with their ^'powerful leveling forces" and contends 
that - 

A good deal of what has made universities really , 
creative has been a function of bad data collection, ^ 
Much of the best as well as the worst in higher 
education has nourished in decent obscurity. 
Obscurity allows for diverse practices to develop 
in different fields and areas, , . ■ Data reveal ine- 
qualities which, once seen, must be either justified 
or abolished. . , ^ 

We ought at least to entertain the 
possibility that it is not in a univoraity's own best 
interests to gather *'good"— ^i.e., systematic and 
recurrent — data on as rnany of its own internal 
operations as posskble. , . 

Better data, generated by better data 
sysiems, are demanded , , , by governmental 
authorities most often on the grounds of the 
public'^ interest in better "accountability." But I 
believe it is not in the public Interest for the private 
life of universities to be managed closely by 
remote state officials; (pp, 123-124) 
Profossor Trows position on the role of the slate is, lam suro, 
familiar to anyone currenlly employed on-a campus^ whether 
publir or private, ' 

The conceptB of institutional autonomy and public ac- " 
counlability appear to ho irreconcilable. In my opionlon/ 
noither concopt can b^maintainod In its ptirnst forn>— liut each 
is essfmtial for the fiontlnund exiainnce of highor fKlucntion, 
The clilnmma of defining a compatible balance betwocm the twu 
is oxacerbrated In limns of financial strfjss and challongns to 
credibility. Accountability today Is too closely tied to quantifica- 
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lion, io rouline procedures, and to doubts about good faith. In 
stitutionol oulonomy is too closely lied to breaches of good faith, 
to failure to adhere io stale purposes, and to less adequalG 
managoment skills. 

We are in a difficull and polenlially dynamic period for 
higher education. Insiiiulional ideniily is blurred as sysiem- 
wide offices grow; the public and private dichotomy is 
obscured as public fundf flow to privaie Insliiuiions and as pri- 
vate gifts io public inslituiions increase; stale responsibility for 
education is tempered as federal programs evolve. The Presi- 
denudesignaie of the Unive^ily of California System, Dr, 
David S, Saxon, was recently quoted as agreeing with Kingman 
Brewster of Vale that there is an increasing tendency of the 
federal government to use spending power to determine educa- 
tional policies. Dr. Saxon went on to say: "One of Ihe most in- 
teresting things to me about this is that, from the point of view 
of the federal governmenl* all universities are public univef^"'' 
sities essentially. Stanford— or Harvard— to the federal govern- 
ment is just as much a public university as U.QLA or 
Berkeley is. So. eveEybody's in the same boat (Chronic/e of 
Higher Education, 1975, p. 7). John R Silber (1975), Presideril 
of Boston University, states ihat '\ , , we should cease to speak 
of public and private higher education. We should speak rather ^ 
of privately-sponsored versus laxpayer^sponsored institutionSr 
or of independent as contrasted to state inililutions (pp. 3340).' 
Carol Van Alstyne (1974), Chief Economist, American Council 
on Eduaation, in a discussion of student financial aid and tui- 
tion policies, points out that we may "be surprised to discq>fer a 
possible shift in the locus of postsecondary educational deci- 
" sions toward the federal from the state levels of government (p, 
57), She further notes that national policy proposals may not 
consider carefully enough "the federal nature of higher educa- 
tion in this country . . . [that is, the] 50 different state situa- 
tions (p. 55), These contravening ^jendencies do nothing, to ease 
the [askB of the decision makers, 

It is my belief that the information and policy analysis 
needed for decisions should differ at the state and at the federal 
leveis-^nd that policy analysis on the institutional level may 
be quite a different activity. Perhaps we could make a very con- 
structive contribution by identifying— from the pors^cdve of 
higher education— thri information arid analysis which we feel 
should be considered in^the policymaking process in each df 
these contexts. But I suspect our grealesl contribution would be 
in helping define the kinds of data relavanl to polioy issufes and 
Ihe reporting techniques which will be most supportive of 
evaluation of. policy, once it has been implemented. If institu- 
tions of higher education and governments at all levels can re- 
establish some measure of mutual respect and trust, thfen the 
institutions should willingly provide policy-relevant and accu- 
rate information and the various levels of government should 



be able to deal with higher education more openly and grace- 
fully. 

, I would urge all pariidpanls at all levels in the 
policymaking, reporting,and monitoring processes lo consider 
carefully the import of this comment by George Herman on 
CBS Radio as reported in the Washington Post: 

The knowledgeable connoisseur of the Wash- 
ington language will want to take a veiy careful 
\mk at a recent Department of Justice release 
about counler-intei! gence programs. Bad enough 
that such programs are called co-inlel-pros. But 
even more astonishing, . . . one discovere with 
that rare thrill of discovery, that linguistic look of 
' vyild surmise, that federal agents sought to confuse 
. target |roups by various means . . , "to provide 
disinformation.'* 

Disinformation! A brand new coinage lo 
be cujled from this long dull release and lovingly 
preserved between the pages of a big dictionary in 
which it does not otlierwise appear. At least not 
yist. ^ . . ^ C 

In time, not knowing about disinformation 
will surely be a grammatical disdemeanor. . . . It 
' may not exist in the En_glish language, bul in 
Washinglonese, I predict a mistinctly brillianl t 
future for it, There is no end to the rnalicious dis- 
chief and endless disconducl thai may now spring 
up as a result of this marvellous distake. . , . It's a 
new world where disinformation is officially 
mispensed and the gullible are dialed. (Dec. 3 
1974) ^ ^^'v 

"Disinformation" has not been paciiliar to a single 
federal agency, nor to governmental agencies, I am quite cer- 
tain thai many inslilutions have in the past engaged in the game 
of "disinformation" in dealing with federal agencies, with state 
legislatures, and, indeed, with internal constiluehcies. TTie 
present art of the Blato, in its dealings with higher education, 
may well be a rofleciion of the past artifice practiced by many 
of us in higher education. 

The relationships between governments and institu- 
tions seem month by month to require almost geomelrically in- 
creasing amounts of time — ^but much of the time, for both par- 
ties, is spent on bits and pieces, on details, rather than on 
substantive issues, The case, or cases, for our diverse systems 
of postsecondaiy education may flounder in a morass of un- 
fpcused and perhaps irrelevant data unless we are able to iden* 
tify the significant policy issues at each level and the nature of 
the information needed for decision -ma king at each level, I 
believe that institutional research has an important contrfibutlon 
to nrake in this process. , 
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Stale governmenl remains the chief source of funding 
for higher educalion, and nothing on the horizon would appear 
to change thai observation for the future. The public senior in- 
slitutions rely most heavily on the stale for funds- the com- 
munity colleges do so to a lesser but increasing extent: and the 
privale institutions* although not heavily subsidiEed except for 
lax exemptions by the slate in the past, seek more state largesse 
in the future. Concurrently/the state is confronted with serious 
policy issues relating to support of research, public services 
and adults, to falling enrollments in some public inslituliona, to 
the probable closure of some privale liberal arts colleges and 
perhaps some public ones, to the continuingpve^upply of doc- 
loral graduates, to the competition of new forms ar^d new in- 
slilulions of education with the collegiate sector, and to a host of 
issues relating lb finance in a period of high inflation and 
severe recession, r 

The well-being of many institutions and tha very sur- 
, vival of some relies on the mutual accommodation of the pa^ 
licular college or university with the slate government. In some 
states this relationship is that of a single institutidn dealing with 
governmental agencies. In other slates l^e institution must first 
find its place within a system of colleges nr unive^ily 
branches, and In many slates, these systems of institutions must 
^ relate to other systems through a statewide plan of ♦he coor- 
dinating board. What^v^er the particular arrangement in a stale. - 
the individual college or university— public or privale— must 
take the Initiative in defining ita future mission and capabilities 
Or some state agency is quite likely to do it. The private sector is 
included because as thn priyales increasingly receive puBIic 
fundr, directly through grants or indirectly through students, , 
the institutions become pi'blic de facto and will be treated as 
siich by state executive and legislative agencies. The whole 
history of state gbyernmenl supports this view, 
* . With rare exceptions, institutional definitions of func- 
tion and progfama for the future will be reviewed, second- 
guessed, and modified by One or more egencies of the state in 
which it 1^ Iqclted. The social and poHlicarenvirnnment for 
resblving inslitution/slale issues is very complex and very 
'iifferent from the great expansion period of ten years ago. In- 
ali:utionai leaders and research staffs must comprehend these 
environmental complexities and gear their data bases, informa- 
tion systems, and planning efforts to this context ^f they are to 
have a substantial role in determining their own fates. Presi- 
dents in particular must be helped by inslitulional resoarchere 
to understand such external factors as demographic trends, 
vital slatisliL-s, sUtdent demands, uud job-market trends, and 
such internal factors as I shall point out later in the papLr. 

As we sliall observe, many presidents appear to be 
unaware of jhe vast changes taking place in the sUrUGlure and 
power relationships among qgencios dealing with higher 
educational matters, with the compelitivo challenges of new in- 



stitutions and new modes of inslruction, or with the form and 
content that institutional plans must have in order to adjust in a 
positive and aggressive way to the eme^ing new world of 
postsecondary education. 

Perhaps the least underolood part of this new world ai^ 
the fundamental shifts in power relationships among stale 
agencies as they relate to the planning and coordination of high-^ 
er institutions. The social context for establishing new institu- 
lions or new roles for existing institutions in the 1960s was om 
of almost unbridled expansion and optimism. Enrollments, 
funds, and buildings all grew massively, and each senior in- 
sliluiion, new or old, seemed to aspire toward status as a gradu-' 
ate research institution. Junior colleges proliferated to become 
community colleges, and in some cases sought and succeeded 
in becoming senior colleges. 

State governments responded to the growing complex- 
ity end problems of expansion by creating a variety of coor- 
dinating and planning boards or councils, TTiese new agRncies 
and the institutions operated in a political context of relative 
simplicity. Most governors* offices had small staffs and rarely 
a specialist fpr higher education. In state legislatures a political 
^ assistant might sometimes be found, but professional staffs 
were virtually nonexistent. Under these conditions, coordinat- 
ing Boards entered a near vacuum with their fresh staffs of 
professional Lpecialists in planning, budgeting, and program 
development. These agencies were in an ideal position to 
create a favorable record of accomplishment, with both the 
governor and legislature relying Increasingly on the coordinat- 
ing board for planning and Initiating policy! By the late isSOs 
most such agencies had completed one or more planning cy- 
cles, and the plans— almost without axception— anticipated 
unending increases in the number of young people and the pro- 
pbrtion of high school graduates who would attend college. 

Today, institutions and coordinating agencies face a 
very different pdlltical and operational en\^ironmenl (Glenny & 
Assoc., 1971), By 1970 the staffs of many governors' budget 
offices expanded to include professional specialists for higher 
education. These analysts, selected for their competence and 
experience, reviewed the budget and programming work of 
both the institutions and the statewide boards. The executive 
budget became the instrument which largely determined the 
allocation of funds among state services and among public In- 
stitutions ^f higher education. M funding constrictions and 
unexpected enrollment drops occurred, coordinating staffs 
tendgd to move toward the increasingly powerful governor and 
away from the legislaluio. A' 

Concurrently, many legislatures began to actively com- ' 
bat the continuing accretion of gubernatorial power. They, too, 
hired professional staff for research units and for the ap- 
propriations and finance committees, In the past four years the 
gmwlh of those legislative staffs has been very groat, 
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Specialized slaffs equal lo lhal of Ihc governor arr not unf:om- 
mon. EconomislR, poliiinal sclontisis, acnauntanls, and 
managurs now aid Icigislalors in dealing with I ho opera ting 
agencies of govurnmunl, Moreover, more legislatures than 
governors have established new program review, and perfor- 
nriunce audit agencies or added thai funntion lo an existing 
office. It is not uncommon for a pubUn college and university 
budget request to be reviewed seriatim, by the state coordinat- 
ing board, the executive budget office, and from one to four 
different legislative committee staffs. Colleges and universities 
increasingly exhaust their planning and management resources 
in responding to the plethora of executive and legislative staff 
. requests. Little lime remains for educational program planning 
and dtivelopment which legislators and govornors want 
desperately, and which, if institutions are to survive in the next 
20 years, must be. done. 

The environmental context is further complicated for 
insliiulions by federally-initiated programs for buildings, con- 
tinuing education, instructional equipment, and student aid, 
along with the accompanying regulations for administration 
and, those dealing with affirmative action for women and 
minorities. Rather than assign administration of these programs 
to existing coordinating or statewide governing boards, new 
agencies were often created b^^ the states. 

Primarily because of this proliferation of slate agencies, 
the federal governmtml sought lo create a single comprehensive 
planning agency in each state by means of the Education 
Amiondments of 1972. These so-called '^1202 commissions** ^ 
(identified by ihe number of the section in the law) were to in- 
volve all of postsecondary education in planning and in com- 
= mission membership— public, private,' proprietary, and voca- 
. libnal-tGchnical institutions. A few states look advantage of this 
opporlunily to jm^y the separate boards of the federal 
programs, while others awarded the 1202 functions to the ex- 
isting coordinating board. However, some 15 states created stiil 
another new egency. The unfortunate result of those develop- 
ments has been to increase. Ihe ambiguities for responsibility 
for. state planning and operationB, Institutions must deal with 
an array of state boards and commissions for segments and 
systems of higher education, as well as with expanding execu- 
tive and legislative staffs, ^ 

Further, federal funding patterns emarging during the 
past five years award lass money directly to instiiutions and 
more to students through grant antr.work -study programs. The 
federal policy of aiding students tKrough the institution has led 
the government into an extremely complicated set of ad- 
ministrative arrangements with the colleges and universities, 
as it attempts to achieve federal objectives rather thaathe rnore 
.parochial objectives of the institutions. Also, it is not clear 
whether stale and institutional planners have considered the 
.operational consequences of federal student-aid programs, 
much loss recognized them as. integral to the ^utal financing of 
higher institutions. Yet if the continued thrust of federal fund- 
ing is toward student aid, as appears destined, these programs 
require integration operationally with similar state-aid 
programs and with state financing and institutional planning, 
Thnse new complexitins of the political and organiza- 
tional environment for institutions require different data and 
information bases us well as novv perspectives on the decision- 
making process. Hut probably more imporltint for societal 
welfare and institutional survival is the resolution of the con- 
frontation between the new forms, modes, and types of agen- 
cies for offering posLsecondary education on *he one hand, and 
the higher institutions both now and old iacing drastically 



changing enrollmonts on the other, The optimization of 
resources fur higher education is already impaired by the lack 
of knowledge of the scope and form of postsecondary educa- 
tion, and the lack of consensun on planning strategies — ^and 
even the need for planning. 

The facts show that the 'recent downturns in enroll- 
ments can be attributed to a change in the percent of high 
school graduates who attend college. Census Bureau data show 
that, nationally, vve have already relurned to the college-going 
rale of 1062^ — about 50 percent of high school graduates^ahd 34 
percent of the age group of 18 lo 21 year olds. Yet while the 
college atiendance rates have gone down, the number of 18 to 
21 year olds^ — ^Ihe traditional college group-^has increased by a 
million in the last three years. The number will increase by 
another million to about 16,8 million in 1080 and thereafter 
drop rapidly. By 1084 there will be only 15.6 million— the same 
as Fall 1973— ^nd by 1991 the number should be only 13 
million, the same as the nnd-l960s (U.S. Census Bureau, 
ltf72-73). : ■ . 

Thus th^ decline in coliege-going rates indicates the "" 
competitive reality of new institutional forms and means of 
offering education. Students turn from college lo look 
elsewhere for education and for work, Dislucalions in enroll- 
ment now affect very unevenly the various scales and different 
types of institutions within a slate, Some continue to gain 
enrollments, while others suffer substantial losses; and so it 
will be in thciuture, at least until 1993. Therefore, it is unwise 
to consider currant dislocations as temporaryi . 

Enrollment nuctuations among types of institutions is - 
.severe, but within insliluliohs similar flucluations take place 
among the disciplines, requiring a substantial redistribution of 
resources. The Census Bureau (1074) reports thai in the six 
years from 1966 to 1972 the biological, health, and social'- 
sciences, together with business and commerce, increased 
from 30 Co 36 percent, Q)h verse ly, engineering and the physi- 
cal and earth scienjCes were down over 30 percent, and educa- 
tion by 10 percent. The data show that shifts within institutions ^ 
may be even greater than these national averages, causing ad- 
ministrators and faculties grave problems in obtaining new 
professors for the expanding fields,. while decreasing faculty 
(some tenured) in other fields^ — and perhaps accomplishing 
this feat within an institution .which is steadily losing total 
enrollment and thus eroding its funding base. In a study of state 
general, revenue appropriations for higher education, the 
Center at Berkeley found that only two-year coUegns were 
keeping ahead of Inflation in number of dolla j appropriated 
per PTE student (Glenny & Kidder, 1073), That fact heavily in- 
fluences the amount of flexibility and budget slack for public 
institutions to respond creatively to the new conditions, 

The Center's stale budgeting study also found that 
higher education has reached a new low in terms of priority 
among stale services. This finding ^has been further confirmed 
by a survey of the ten western state budget directors which 
found that higher education had very low priority, well below ^ 
elomontary and secondary education. 

Given this greatly changed climate of opinion and al- 
; titude toward higher education and the structural and political 
conte>:t within which it seeks support, what are institutions and 
coordinating agencies doing or intending to do for iiistitutionnl 
welfnre? At the stale level, the Center studies show relatively 
little long-range planning taking place, Cwrdinating agencies 
and statewide boards aru responding lo immediate policy 
issues, cn the establishmnnt and location of institutional pro- 
posed medical and veterinary schoolri, and on specific sugges- 
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lions for now docloral and professional programs. Bui with fow 
exceptions among the stains, phinnore arc not Gnga|ud in uon 
ceiving new initiatives in programming, innetling syitem goals, 
in reviewini or redefining insiituiional missions, or in 
establishing other parameters fur Ihe devolopmont of in- 
dividual campuses Within a-sysiem of public and private in- 
stilutions. Certainly, few pay much adenlion to other postsecon- 
daiy forms or agencios, much less take them spedfically into 
accouni in planning^ 

We also find logislatora and governor much concerned 
over the lack of direction and focus in higher education. I do not 
suggesi utter chaos at the stale level, but actions taken Lhus far 
fall far short of political expectations and, given the conditions 
and trends already known, short of requiremnnls to meet the 
new realities, if state-level higher education agencies appear 
naive and incapable of grasping the s^nificance of Ihe changes 
for higher education in the postsocondary world, how do in- 
stitutional leader deal with the issues and the intensely Gom= 
petilive relationships arising from this context? The answer is 
very much like that of the stale-level people. In a survey of 2500 
college and universiry rresidenis conducted by the Center for 
the Carnegie Council for Policy Studies in Higher Educalion on 
how inslitulions were responding and planning lo res^nd to 
levelihg enrollments and funding patterns, we found some in- 
teresting^ some unexpected, and some incongruous responses. 

For example we found ihu 63% of the presidents had 
headcount enrollmenl increases of 10% or more in the past 5 
years, and thai 46% expect lo have that much of an increase im 
the next 5 years. However, whereas 16'/*% had decreases of ^ 
10% or morti in enrollmenl in the last s years, only 4^L% gk ' 
peel that much dnGreasn in the noxl 5 years. Similar findings 
depici the FTE enrollments. In the two years 1971 to 1973, 
about 32% otlhe presidents reporled enrollment reduclions of 
some magriitude; neverlheless they appear much more op- 
timistic about the future, at least to 1980. 

Our data also show shifts in expenditure in real dollars 
per FTE student. Only 6% of the presidents indicate a decreaso 
of 10% or more in real dollars per FTE student in the past 5 
years, and only 4% estimate that much reduction in the future. 
Our Center study on state general revenue shows only public 
^mmunily colleges well ahead of inflation in real dollars per / 
FTE studRnI; The large slate universilies have not kept up, and 
thus have fewer dollars per student, while state colleges and 
universilies have just kept evdh with inflaiion. Private institu- 
tions obtain about 30 to 40% of their funds from sources which 
rclale little to enrollment, and thus have kepi up better in real 
^ dpllar terms per student than have the public. Also, private in- 
stitulions, especially the liberal arts colleges, often experienced 
enrpllmenl reductions but not comparable losses of revenue; 
hence their real dollars per student increased. (Do the presi- 
dunis ha9e information from their institutional research offices 
on these subjects?) 

Presidents expect relatively liille change in funding 
patterns to 1980 compared to the recent past. Although fowur 
lhan in the past, 70% of all presidents still expect increases 
from state government. They are much less optimistic ateul the 
federal=.govornmcnL On Ihe other hand, they are bptimisti(; 
about private donations as opposed to government sources, 
Eighteen percent more than in 1974 expect Iricttiases from en- 
dowments, 10% more from foundations and corporations, and 
, 12% more frtjm other private donora. And 10% expect more in^ 
come from continuing education and rnlaled services. Is there 
reason to believe that some, if mi all, of these eslimates for the 
future are overly optimistic for a Iqrge proportion pf instilulions 



in the nation? (Does your instilution haVc the cinta (n aid in 
rutreating to a fall=back position if the estimates do not material- 
» i^o? What kinds of data will be needed?) 

As an aid in assnssing tronds for the types of students 
who would be recruited by institutions, we asked the- presi-^ 
dents lo indlcale the oxtensivenesg of their efforts to rccruii 
among nine classes of students. As one might expecl, the 
largest single percentage figure in either time period is toward 
recruitment of traditional students. But whereas only 5% more 
will recruit extensively for these, 28% more will do so for 
adults over age 22, 26% more for evening students, 22% more 
for off^campus students, 20% more for early admiltees from 
high school, 19% morofortransforsiudunts, and 17% more for 
previous dropouts. Clearly, the emphasis is on the adult student 
and those attending at different times and in difforent places 
than the traditional on^campus student. Will your information 
base keep your president apprised of the shifts in these anti 
other types of student enrollments? A majority of presidents ex- 
pect to do extensive recruiting in most of these CQtegories in the 
foture. (Will you he able to tell your president how successful 
ho has been each term or year?) 

We also asked the presidents what number of new 
programs they expected to start for Ihe new slud(mts they 
' recruit. Our tlo^ indicate that 16% fower than in the past ex- 
pecl to create new programs for ethnic minority students, but 
18% more expect to do; so for adu1ts"..ovbr 22, 14% more for 
evening students, and 13% more for off^iampus students. Note 
that (here were practically no decreases in any of these catego- 
ries in the past, and few decreases are expected by 1980. For 
undergraduate and graduate levels, the presidents are far less 
optimistic about the number of new programs than in the pasL 
Almost orie-quarter fewer oresidehis nstiniate increases. On 
"the other hand, 11 percent uiore presidents expect to Increase 
the number of programs for jxiension, evening, and continuing 
education students, (Will y ur data bases- allow monitoring of 
these expectations? What ( ila would be helpful to the presi- 
deni m measuring his dogrue of success in achieving the objec-^ 
lives?) , - e J 

Further, we asked the presidents for the incrcascs and 
decreases they expected in enrollment in the various academic 
areas. Only in foreign languages, engineering, and education in 
the period 1968 to 1974 do more presidents report decreases 
than increases. In 1980, however, the presidents expect enroll- 
ments to be distributed In a somewhat different array than.in^ 
the past. Far fewer presidents expect incree :cs in the fine arts. . 
social and biological sciences, or education than in the last five 
years. Only in engineering, business, and vocational areas are 
more increases expected than In the past, On the other hand, 
far fewer prcsidenis expect the decreases in enrollment that 
characterized the past in almost all of these areas. They aro 
much more optimistic about engineering, foreign languages, the 
physical sciences, and mathcniatics. Thci figure showing the 
largest increase in both time periods^ is "vocational and iechni- 
ual," > {, 

Data on the use of various teaching-learning modes 
show a slight reduction in lecture methods and foir increases ^n 
the self-study techniques: video and audio tapes, independent 
study, field work, and internships, (Will we have data to rovr^l 
the relative costs and effectiveness of these changes in teaching 
modes? What additional data will be required?) 

The presidents* questionnaire also asked about the 
elimination or consolidation of courses and programs for pur- 
poses of realkKiation of resounies. Few presidents have exten- 
sively engaged in this aptivity and ff?w oxpect to in the fuhire. 
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However, by 1980 it appears lhai the majority of presidents 
will reduce certain undergraduate and gruduato courses and 
programs, and that the percentage who will do "vury little*' 
drops to roughly half of that reported for 1968 to 1974, So presi^ 
dents do see a need for more efficiency in the curriculum in the 
future, (Do our existing data sotircei llliffidequate to provide 
a measure of this efficiency?) 

The questionnaire also contained a number of items on 
faculties and staffs, It would appear that presidents expect 
fewer increases in all of our 8 categories, with 20 to 30% fewer 
expecting increases in tenured and nontenured faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and clerical staff in the future than in the last 5 
years. Four percent fewer presidents estimate reductions in in- 
structional staff by 1980 than in the recent past. They remain 
optimistic about maintaining the existing level of staff or of In- 
creasing it. 

We also inquired about the rigor of standards for pro-^ 
motion, tenure, and merit increases for faculty, and found sub- 
stantial increases in thpse standards in the last five years and 
an even greater percentage (about two-thirds) reporting in- 
creases by 1980, Also, efforts to evaluate the toaching compe- 
tence of faculty will be on the increase in 82% of the institu- 
tions, Despite this increasing control over faculty welfare and 
activity, the presidents expect only modest increases in collec- 
tive bargaining by faculty. Only one-third of the presidents 
report that faculty will probably be collective bargaining by 
1980 as against the 13% in 1^74, One wonders if the faculty 
will respond so demurely! 

All of our data show that higher education was truly 
expansionist In the recent past and, while the percentage of 
presidents reporting further increase! by 1980 is somewhat 
less on most items, a definite sense of optimism pervades their 
altitudes to\|vard the future. Even those who have already 
suffered enrollment and funding losses estimate the future 
with sanguinily. The ndministrators also appear sufficiently 
satisfied vyilh their recent tactics and strategies for recruiting 
new clientele, adopting new programs, and meeting staffing 
needs, to report no major changes in activities beyond thpse aU 
ready underway in 1974, Adjustment, if any, will be nrtore of 
the same. By doing the same they expect conditions to be better, 
and certainly no worse than at present. 

Given the public and political attitudes about higher 
education and the great changes occurring in the types and 
kinds of institutions and agencies engaged in poslsecondary 
education, the expectations of presidents often seem 
unrealistic. While it has been my impression that stale planner 
and coordinators are perhaps more aware of these changed at- 
liludes and conditions, they, like the presidents, also lend to 
slick with the status quo. So far, few have rocked the boat of 
complacency until a genuine crisis arises from real budget cuts 
by governors or a drastic drop in enrollment occurs, 

The dictates of Govornor Lucey of Wisconsin to the 
stale university system are likely to come within the next few 
years to most state systems in the nation. On [anuaiy 8, 1975, 
the governor directed: 

From; Patrick J. Lucey, Governor, Statq of 
Wisconsin 

To: Frank J. Pelisok, President, Boord of Rfignnts, 
University of 'Wisconsin System 

By April 15, 1975, I asked (hat the Board of 
Regents bring to my office and the legislature a 
plan for phasing out. phasing down, or consolidate 
• ing institutions and programs, including a stale- 
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menl of language to be inserted into the 1975-77 
biennial budget which would authorize imple- 
mentation of the plan/ 
In Wisconsin this has meant a crash program to provide the 
plans demanded by April ISlh, a mere three months to com- 
plete an extremely complex set of plans. Why did the Wiscon- 
sin governor offer his directive? Currently, other governors as 
well as legislators are asking ever more searching questions 
about the role of institutions of higher education. 

Higher education is unquestionably very important to 
the slate for improving the quality of life and the economic 
welfare of its citizens— an importance whiih will increase 
rather than decrease in the future. However, if the college- 
going rale is an indicator, what higher education has offered in 
the past probably meets the needs of only a minority of either 
youth or adults today. The new emphasis on poslsecondary 
education renects this fact, Induslrial, military, and govern- 
mental training ^encies^progrieta^ and a host of 
churches, social organizations, and labor unions noW extend 
opportunities highly undei^stimaled in their number and om- 
nipresence and^ underrated for their educational contributions 
to the citizenry. These are the institutions which predominately, 
compose the poslsecondaiy world. The Commission on Non- 
traditional Education (1973) reported that over 32 million per- 
'Sons engage in such education— far more than the 8 to 9 million 
degree enrollments in colleges and universities. The trends as 
I currently perceived indicate that higher institutions will enroll 
an ever-diminishing proportion of the total pool of persons who 
seek education beyond the high school (Moses, 1970), 

The changing institutional patterns for offering training 
and education aie^paralleled by an equally array of new means 
of delivery such as audio and video tape casseites, closed and 
open circuit TV, and indepeiident study. The poteniial of these^ 
means of delivery by agencies other than colleger has as yet 
hardly been tapped. 

As ive note from the responses of presidents to the 
Center questionnaire and other sources, higher institutions 
have made some aggressive moves to compete in this new en- 
vironment, . Colleges give credit for previous experience, for 
participation in B(Kim\ action, for a year abroad, and for other 
activities historically foreign 16 higher education, However, few 
of these build up campus enrollments or credit hours for bud- 
get-generating purposes. 

As enrollments drop or level off, staffs of higher institu- 
tioni seek new constituencies serve— primarily adults from 
all walks of life as well as low-income students. Private col- 
leges make coniracls with industries for adult education and 
also engage in extension activities formerlyJhe sole province of 
the large metropolitan private university. State colleges, badly 
affected by enrollment slippage,* offered 'little extension work 
in the past but now do so through off-campus centers, late 
evening and weekend classes, and correspondence courses^ 
much of which has recently been relabeled for residence 
credit. 

The greatest uncertainty, given those new thrusts 
toward attracting the adult student, is knowledge of the exact 
size of the adult education pool. Some enrollment projections 
for higher (not postsocondary) education assume that adMlts 
will more than make up for any enrollmoiit losses of young peo- 
pie. Other snholare, and this author, are not convinced that the 
rate of growth of adults in colleges and universities will be 
much larger than the increase in the overall population. Rather, 
the options made availablfi to adults in other typos of post sec- 
ondaiy institutions will bo those chosen. Neverlholess, many 
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four^year instituliona both public and private that have nover 
catered previously (o adult needs now actively recruit'^uch slu- 
denti. A few will bo successful othere will waste resWrces in 
the attempl lo meet a market which does not materialize, 

If adults are successfully recruited to make\up for 
enrollment declines among young people in public instikitionB, 
the slate faces ah important policy issue. In the past mos(\direct 
costs of extension and offK]ampus courses were paid by the 
Siudent; now, by giving resident credit for sunh work, many 
state institutions brln| these enrollments within slate-funding 
formulas for regular daytime students. Few stales have faced 
this issue directly, but the time has come for most slates lo 
decide on role responsibilities for financing adidis, 

MoreMmportantly, the new instructional forms and 
modes are not minor adjuslmenls in education; They have 
revolutionary import and should be at the hearl of instllutional 
planning. Nisbet (1974) has called for reassessment of instilu- 
tional missions and goals in the face of such change: He pre- 
dicts that most colleges and univeralties will become more 
parochial meeting local and regional interests and needs rather 
than national ones. ' 

Governors and legislators are aware, sometimes 
seemingly more acutely than educatoi^. that the climate and en- 
vironment for postsecondary education is in a volatile state of 
flux. They want the state-level agencies and. the institutions lo 
lake a more studied and aggressive stand on how and In what 
dimensions each campus will fit into the new spectrum of 
agencies and modes of education. What they really want is 
probably impossible to provide in absolute detail But whaf 
they observe is that which is reported by the presidents, some 
tightening up dh courses and programs and on number of 
faculty, but not much; and a groat deal of laissez-faire thinking 
that the future will be little diffemnl'from the past. 

Slate pressures for better and nibre comprehensive 
long-range planning are undoubtedly going to come from the 
politicians and will be directed at the state coordinating and 
planning boards. Individual institutions will be caught in the 
intricate web of commitlees, task forces, and special teams, 
which large-scale planning efforts at the stale level entail. Very 
few presidents will have well-thought-out ideas about the 
future roles and functions that their institutions can perform op- 
timally wilhin the competitive postsecondary envirbnmonl, and 
fewer still will have actual plans lo achieve their objectives. 
Thus, most institiitions and campuses will be vulnerable to the 
point of helplessness to ideas and designs imposed oh tJiem by 
outside forces and agencies. ~ 

An aggressive, realistic planning niode is the besl 
defense against imposition from without of roles and programs 
for an individual institution. The stance requires new perspec- 
lives on the institutional role in the wide spectrum of posLsecon- 
dary institutions and also now data bases for providing more 



meaningful assnssmnnts of internal operations and of faculty 
and student trends that boar on policy issues. 

Fairly accurate current data with a ten-year historical 
base seem imperative in assessing an institutional position. 
Data bases need to be laid for determining; what types of slu* 
dents are distributed among courees and programs; whether 
new and adult students fit successfully into existing curricula; 
the types of student who drop out in compadson with the past; 
the reasons for dropping out and where the studerts go; how 
age, training, and tenure of faculty.' mombera affcci program 
change, and student attendance and persistence; the societal 
performance of students after graduation or certification; the 
rolutionship of program to student self-development, social 
adaptation, and career success; student entry, admission and 
graduation rates; internal procedures for admission, transfer, 
and graduation; and the responsiveness, durability, and suc- 
cess of curricular innovations as they relate to the several types 
of students. These data and many more pieces of information 
must be analyzed on a continuous basis, 

Policy and planning purposes require , assess men I from 
any new or expanded data sources, with the results provided in 
a formal which is easily and quickly understood by the 
policymakers on campus and off. Elaborate costing studies can 
be much more easily boiled down by using Warren Gulkn*s 
Cost Information and' Reporting System than by the more 
elaborate and detailed reports produced by NCHEMS or CAM- 
PUS models. Models for management of faculty such as that de- 
veloped by Hopkins at Stanford, and triose of Balderston on in- 
ternal resource control are not elaborate or complicated but 
can effectively comprehend an extremely complex set of vari- 
ables and yet be quickly grasped hy college administrators, 

Tcx3, institutional research staffs and policy analysis 
groups can contribute substantially to the well-being of an in- 
stitution by aggressively pursuing with state agencies objec- 
tives and goals backed by data-based rtjalism and imaginative 
analysis. State plans can then support strong institutional plans 
rather than Initiate models and procedures for imposing state- 
conceived priorities, An institutional planning vacuum invites 
state intervention and domination, v^hether through a state plan 
or ad hoc decisions, A well-thought-out plan based on realistic 
assessment of an institution's strengths and potential invites 
state support and cooperation rather than control At a 
minimum, an institution ought to know more about its students, 
faculty, programs, operations, and plans than the state agen- 
cies — a condition often unverified by current research. 

The future is not bleak for institutions and staffs that . 
recognize the trends and take appropriate actions to either 
change a trend or to respohd to its demands in meaningful 
ways. But analyses, plans, and action must be bywords if suc- 
cess is to be assured, 
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THE TRANSACTIONAL FRAME OF INFORMATION 



William M. Sibiey. ThB VnivBrsiiy of Manlfoba 



A few years ago two graffiti appeared on the walls of 
the New York subway. Some one first wrote: "God is the 
" answer." Below it some ohB later scrawled; ''What is the ques- 
tion?" 

I think that in certain ways this sequence parallels the 
recent histoiy of the development of modern information 
systems,. What ever the question mijht be, we believed that 
"information" was the answer. In this belief we were not 
. mistaken. But how far our elaborate and sophisticated panoply 
of "information systems" is yielding us the kind of "informa- 
tion" currently required and whether we can be confident that 
our systems are being put to proper use are issues now de- 
manding attention. 

Although I have personally been involved in the devel- 
opment and use of an information systernt I by no means claim 
to be an expert in the technology of the subject. As a university 
dean, planner, and vice'^president, I have dipped my toe in . 
such systems- have several times been in them up to my neck; 
and on^more than one occasion have nearly drowned under the 
flood of information now being spewed out. What cohcems me 
today is not the technical side of the subject; rather, I want to 
talk about an emerging series of problems, having to do with 
the nature and functioning of our contemporary information 
systems in the present content— a context radically different 
from that in which, a few years ago, they were born. 

I shall come presently to a listing and an analysis of 
these, problems. Before doing so, however, let me state my 
central theme: namely, that these problems arise in the context 
of what we might call "the human side of information." Much 
too naively, we have tended to assume that information is a 
"thing-in-itself,** something We can "gather," "store," 
**deliver,*' even "give" to somrione. In factj it is no such thing; it 
is a relational concept of very considerable functional complex^ 
ity. The acquisition, use and transmission of information, for 
example, are not processes divorcible from the real (as opposed 
to the apparent) decision-making process of a given insUtution, 
nor from its goals and objectives. Nor are they divorGible from 
the real (as o^osed to the apparent) communication system of 
the institution. If information iystems are not being quite as 
"informative" and useful as we had hoped they might be, the 
causes are to be traced to certain changos in those highly com- 
plex traniQQf/ons between and amongst human beings which 
are presupposed tnithe very constructidn as will as the use (or 
misuse) of an infermalion system. The whole "transactional 
frame" of human relationships has been undq^oing drastic 
changes, changes which call for our attention and refleclion. 
My remarks, then, will bo directed to an analysis of the 
itanmaUonal frame of an informQlion sysiem. 

Some Emei^ing Problems , 

As John Dewey pointed outi we normally , engage in 



reflective inquiry only when something puts a stop to suc- 
cessful action. Why has the topic of "information" appeared on 
the agenda of this conference, in conjunction (and ap« 
propriately so) with the other two topics— decision-making and 
the goals of postsecondaiy education? Do we really need infor- 
mation about information— which surely is our stock in trade? 
But if not, why are wa here? For my part, I think there are in- 
deed questions to which answer, or responses, are needed; 
and I shall list a few issues about which I qbnsider some reflec- 
tive inquiry is relevant and necessary. I select four only, from a 
potentially much lai^er list. o , 

^ (1) In the fi^t place, there Is the problem of the "scarcity of at- 
tentional resource^" amongst the "manager" of an institu-, 

£ tion or organization, for whom (as we say) we are "gather- 

% ing information"; 

I (2) fecondly, there is^the problem of communication of infor- 
i mation; " ^ 

6 (3) Thirdly, there is the impact of new decision structures and 
\- styles on the development and use pf an information 
\ .system; , 
^4) Fourthly, there is the impaot of new kinds of relationships 
V within an institution (or between an institution and the ex* 
n ternal world) upon the development and use of an infor- 
/ mation system. 

The Boarcity of Attentional Resgurces^ 

As Herbert Simon (1973) has recently pointed out, 
many of the efforts to design information systems "took over, 
implicitly, the assumptions of a ^ast socie^ where information 
rather than attention was 'the scarae resource" (p. 271). Nowa« 
days the situation is revened. We are (as we say) flooded vyith 
information: hence it is not accidental that, a few moments ago, 
1 sppjce of "being drowned" in it. (As one of my colleagues has 
put it, we wanted a fountain of knowledge, not a fire hydrant! . 
Or on@ is reminded of the stoty of the Soreerer'i Apprentice — 
who learned how to turn on a supply of water but not how to 
stop it.) The^ is a sense in which far more "informationi" or at 
least data, is being produced than can be intelligently used by' 
senior managements The "attentional resource time" of senior 
management, as Blmon notes.f^ is a scarce comrnddity^rand 
becoming scarcer as, in this period of retrenchment and dis^ 
order, other prtiblems become intensified and magnified. 

The net consequence is that there are always facts **in 
the system," often vital, which do not float to thelop and attract 
the attention of senior executives because the pressing problem 
at the top is not perceived, or is definitely misperceived, by 
those lower down* Nothing is more striking, for example, than 
this facet of the Cuban missile crisis, as analyzed by Allison 
(1971) in his E^ence of Decision* namely, that many of the 
facts President Kennedy needed to know were "in the system'* 
but failed to reach him because no one saw thoir slgnificancet 
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Premier KhrusGhev was in like cose. No doubt everyone can 
provide his own local example of this problem, which, I 
telieve, will get increasingly severe as, in our large and com- 
plex institutions, financial pinch turns to financial crunch and 
genuine crisis develops. We speak of *1he information explo- 
sion;" we forget that there is a parallel consequence. '*the ig- 
norance explosion." We say that you can't afford to be ignorant; 
but equally, there is a sqnse in which you can't a^rd not io be 
i|norant, (Try to know everything, and you will be swamped.) 
As Simon (1973) remarks » our information systems are going 
to need some better alignment with the realities of the decision- 
making process than is currently the case. 

The Communigation of Information 

If your experience is like mine, you will have found 
that there are great barriers to communication within the in- 
stitution of the .Information we do have. We speak a. technical 
langua|e which actually repels many^of those with whom we 
are trying to. communicate. Where a language is not under- 
stood, its use arouses positive suspicion. (When two strangers 
switch language in your presencei do you not suspect they are 
speaking adversely about you?) Many will not »ake the trouble 
to Jearn our language: to learn any language, you must have 
some faith that what you atp being asked to learn is of value 
and significance to you. As the Ouakers say, tliei-e are times 
when I niust ''speak to your condition,'* But if I cannot even 
communicate with yoU; because of some language barrier, I 
certainly cannot be informing yoii— not, of course, jiisi in the 
sense of *'lelling you,*' but in the sense of helping you to 
become more knowledgeable and insightfuL In past times, 
when the work of information systems pe^onnel did not im- 
pinge very greatly on our colleagues, the attitude to us was one ' 
pf indifference or tolerance. Its impact is now increasing; and 
as they become aware of this change, they may well become 
positively hdstiie towacti us, 

New Dpcislon Btruotures-— and Their Impact 

My remarks thus far seem Jojhe^in part contradlctoty. 
On the one hand, I have noted that we have in our possession 
plenty of facts which never get used; an the other, I have just^ 
been speaking of an increasing (and increasingly sensed) im- ^ 
pact of information Byslema. The contradiction is. resolved if we 
stop to consider that old decision structures and styles are 
rapidly being eroded and new ones taking their place. During 
the decade of the 1960s most of our institutions moved away 
from older and much simpler systems of decision-making, 
which might be characterized as belonging to an *'age of 
authority,*' in the direction of much more "participaibty" 
modes. Whatever gains may tiiereby have been achieved, it is 
jLtndeniable that. the process of decision'making increased in 
complexity by several orders of magnitude. The result is that 
we are nowadays confronted with a beWiideringly intricate 
system— if it can Bti!l be called a "system"— of decision-mak- 
ing. Within a large and highly differentiate^l university, the task 
of getting any decision out of the system grown more and more 
onerous^and espeoially so as with the disappearriDCc of slack 
or reserves within the system, easy solutions plaaating all fac- 
tions are no longer p6ssible,^ 

First, the formal system of decision-making within 
many institutions becoming much more complex and un- 
manageable; converaoly, the real loci of decision-making arc 
being shifted, For instance, the real (as apposed to the nominal 
or formal) powers of prosidents and boards of trustees have 
become severcly attenuated, as colleges and univerailies have 



steadily been losing their old autonomy. Secondly* some of the 
new loci of decision-making are hidden, Here we encounter 
the phenomenon noted by Glenny (in his 1971 address to the 
Association for Institutional Research) of the * 'anonymous 
leader" of higher education: some unidentifiable bureaucrat 
hidden in the bowels of some branch of the civil service or of 
your state- wide coordinating bgard may be having a most pro- 
found influence on what will happen to your institution by the 
way in which he filters, and perhaps greatiy distorts, the- infor- 
mation flow as it passes his desk. His objectives, or those of the 
persons for whom he works, may in fact be quite different (and 
frequently are) from those of the governing board of your in- 
stitution. They may also, of course, be in conflict with the 
professed or real objectives of other govemmentaljagencies, 
local or national. Precisely for whom, one wonders, are we 
really "gathering information**? 

The fact is (at least with respect to lai^e, complex, 
"multive^ities") that we can no longer talk in simplistic 
fashion about "the managers" of the institution. Yet we cannot 
talk sensibly about a "management information system" wlih- 
, out knowing who arc "the managers", i.e,, the influential deci- 
sion-makem. The difficulty is that there are now just loo many 
of them^ — and with diverfe, incoherent, and even/conflictinj 
objectives. There is no point in talking, in abstract terms, about 
"objectives." Whose objectives?" is always the central ques- 
tion to bd pressed. If I am not mistaken,, information syslem 
personnel are going .to become somewhat mangled in this 
Jungle of incoherent, conflicting and, what is worse* hiddBn ob- 
jectives. One and the^jame set of facts (e,g„ the low cost of un- 
dergraduate credit hoiiWin your Faculty of Arts) may help you 
make an ai^ument for "efficiency," and strengthen your case 
for funding with your government; the sanfe set of data, if 
published, may enrage the Arts professors within your univer- 
sity. Examples of a like kind are easily Tnultiplied. 

New Transaational R^latioiishipfr^--and Their Impaqt 

Not only has there been the impact upon our institu- 
tions of higher learning of new decision styles arid structures, 
overt or hidden; of equal or greater significance is the impact of 
new kinds of relationships governing the transactions between 
and amongst the members of an institution. "Participator" de- 
cision-making structures were hardly in place when the cur- 
rent period of "storm and stress" hit us. Over the last few 
yeare, we have been encountering a whole series of shocks to 
our systems. In many institutions, enrollment , began to decline, 
either absolutely or relatively. Even where it was held 
relatively steady overall, there have frequently been internal 
shifts which can produce most serious difficulties with respect 
to resource allocation, In many juriidictions the acquisition of 
essential funding has become much more difficult, as a mood of 
, disenchantment with higher education has taken hold of the 
public and of legislative bodies. As growth ceases or 
diminishes, as financial itruclures fail to cope with the 
problems of an era which they never were at all well designed 
in the first place to meet, dissatisfaction and insecurity amongst 
staff mount to the point where former mechanisms of conflict 
resolutiori start to break down. The entire transactional ffamo 
of relationships undei^oes alteration to the point where we 
may be looking not at a system change but at a system break 
Consider, for example, the increasing role of collective 
bargaining, especially acadomic collfctive baif aining, on the 
campus, Even where such bargaining is not formQlly present, 
the lively possibility of its advent is having a marked effect. The' 
"colleginl" stylo of governance now co-€xlsts in uneasy jux- 
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' tiipositinn with thn "iuivrfrsariar' mmicj formally inhurinit in \hv. 
Ktrucitirn of colluclivi? htirgainini*. In this now uoninxi. informa- 
tion syslnmH an? hdund U) bncomn ob)nf:ts first Of HlUfiy ant! 
thou of diHputn. Accv.hh \o informatifjn is domandud: is not in-' 
formaiinn pownr? GfMting "an agrootl sUiteimont of fauts,** 
how(?vi3r. in an adversarial situation is frt?quently as diffiuult ns 
s(?tUing ihn dispulu itsnlf. ValuoB am prcHupposed in the wry 
way in which we "appruclato'' or assnes or see a situation, as 
wall as in our sianLtj rogarding what should be done. In uvury 
"ftict," oxcGpt perhaps the most ulnmonlary, Ihorc! rs UHually 
some nlnmnnt of Ihenry or intbrprelatinn. When wo report as a 
"fact" that tho cost of a crcdil hour in a given faculty is $50, we 
am in reality building in. opinions, ='judgment calls," and 
valuer. (It has buen well said that prices are facls, but costs are 
opinions,) To the degrue to which collogial altitudes weaken, 
and the valence bonds holding an institution together diHsolvo, 
trust and faith diminish also. Not only the use but the very 
foundofions of our information systems will then como under 
scrutiny and attack, The altitude of suspicion and hostility of 
which I spoke earlier will become more marked. As we all 
know, some modes of counting staff and students may be a 
^ matter of indifference; others will vitally affect the internal dis- 
tribution of resources, Sensing the significant:e of our work, 
faculty may come to see the necessity of learning our language, 
instead of its then being used as a mode of communiLntion, 
however, for the bolter achievoment of common purposes, it 
may wtfll be used in a destructive or blocking mode. VVh, ih 
''facts" are to count? Those which are important, no doubt, 1 ut 
important to whom? As Gollegiality and community weaktn, 
such problems will lend to become more serious. 

We may put the matter as follows: rather carelessly, we 
have become habituated to thinking of "information" as just 
neutral "input"iinlo a dejcision-maklng process. But "informa- 
tion" is itself "output," In future, quesilons will be pushed and 
argument will ensue over such Issues as: Just whaj was the in- 
put into your information system? What values, whose values, 
" and whose "judgment calls" does it presuppose? As battle 
lines arc drawn and divisions hardened, the role of the infor= 
mation systeni is bound to become increasingly difficult. In pro- 
portion as decision-making structures and power relationships^ 
change, and the context in which we operate becomes much 
more "politicized," nothing can remain the same — Including 
our information systems. 

Other changes are going to occur. One dominant 
characteristic of bup contemporary Information systems Is their 
emphasis upon the readily quantifiable, and the eslablishing of - 
systematic, logical or mathematical relaiionships amongst the 
quantified components. All of this work has been of the 
greatest value, if for no other than heurislic reasons: we learn 
all kinds of things about our institutions (often about its organi- 
zational faults), which otherwise we would never have dls- 
cov^od. Insofar as the information is actually used to make sig- 
nificant and desirable' changes wifhfn ah institution, e.g., for 
shifts in .I'esource allocations, it clearly has a second kind of 
value. Thirdly, it has a most necessary de/ensiVB value, if (as is 
usually the case) your college or university must meet inquiries 
from funding agencies who, if .necessary, will make their own 
judgments of comparability without your input, should you 
have none ready. What I want to add, however, is that as deci- 
sion structures and styles change and as new relationships be- 
tween participants come into being, new kinds of information 
of a non-logical, non-mathematical type will be demanded. 

For example, if you have ever been involved in a bitter^ 
tenure dispute, the kind of "information" at stake can hardly be 



' quantified at all, it in much more n matt(?r of who said what, at 
what preclsn time, in what contttxt, under what pnlicit?4i and 
^ rules, with what motivim and what degren of objectivity, and so 
forth, Ah a second nxample, take all of tho prtibltims arising out 
of the "opening" "personnl files" on staff and students^ All 
of the issues arising at this point havt; ti? do with "information" 
in some sense of tho word, hut of a type not contained in what 
wu would typically call "an information system." Frequimtly 
the information your prf^sident desperately needs is about llio 
ex^prna/ world: What really is behind the latest governmental 
move? Or he needs information about the political states of the 
university: Will Professor Gadfly be at that critical Senate 
meeting tomorrow? and if so, with whom has he been in caucus 
and how will he and they vote? 

Let me bring these issues into focus by raising this 
question (about an imaginary place we shall call Puddlebury 
University): What is it for me to be well-informdd about Pud- 
dlebury University? What operational tests would you, as infor- 
mation experts, resident in Puddle Iniry, put me through to 
determine the answer? Certainly, I would have to know and 
grasp the multiplicity of quantitative facts, and their intorrela- 
tionships, as provided by your information system. But depend- 
ing on the circumstances I might need to know a great deal 
more — about the traditlonR, customs, and ethos of Puddlebury; 
about its histoiy; about its people, not as abstract numbers, but 
as individuals; about the real, not the paper, structure and 
organization; and so on. I might need to know all of this, almost 
as a citizen of Puddlebury would— from the inside, so to speak. 
And the reason I might (would) want to know all these things is 
that if I did not, I might have no insights or advice to give about 
the real and current probiems of Puddlebury University, To be 
well-informed, I suggest, is to understand in such a way as to 
be able to advise on a course of action. "Information" is not a 
thing-in-itself, not an absolute: it is context-bound, and the con- 
text always includes reference to the question: What' are we to 
do? If we do not grasp somelhing of the import of this question, 
and the likely consequences of available options, we do not 
know what the criteria of a useful answer would be. In that 
case, though we may bo walking encyclopedias of "facts" or 
"data," we do not have insight, and in that sense cannot be 
truly welMnformed. . ■ 

The Cone of Resolution 

In order to convey what has been happening, lot me ask 
vniJ ?r form an imago, which I shall call "the cone of resolu- 

imagine you are at tho apex of a cone, several thousand 
ie^ uver Puddlebury, You are the president; Puddlebury is still 
small and simple in its structure; and you have been a lifelong 
citizen of the mstitution. You can "take in'' all of Puddlebury 
from this "high vantage point. But you can also descend to the 
middle of the cone, where more resolution of detail is possible, 
Btill further: you can get down to ground level: you know every 
net square fm\ of Puddlebury, what is happening in every 
I ' jratory and classroom, and, what is most important, you 
k V every staff member, and indeed, most of the students, as 
p .ons. As the influential decision -maker, you do have an "in- 
formation system." To be sure, it is not of the modern type: 
nonetheless it has a unity and coherence of its own, and these 
are the hallmarks of a system. 

Now suppose thai Puddlebury grows enormously. New 
disciplines and sub-disciplines appear, of which (quite frankly) 
you, though president, know nothing. The institution, besides 
growing in scale beyond anyone's comprehensiDn, 
simultaneously becomes more complex. No longer can you get 
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down to ground Invul; ynu arcj being hmiid upwurds, Htundily 
upwardH, toward thu top of thn mnu. You hucome morn and 
morn dnpondont upon those* hnlow ycni to supply iha slgnifinnnt , 
and vital details you nend to know. You btjcomo incruasingiy 
remnio from Ihom; nithor thoy do not undorstand your 
probloms at all, and hcnco sit un facts you uctid to know, or 
they may lotully mis p(?rc(Mvn your problnnis. and snnd up silly 
or trivial data- — by tho ton. 

, For a lime, howevuri all is roasonably well. EnroIU 
ments and revenues continuo to climb. You are still in an era of 
growlh, and with rising wvr^mm you managn to contain con- 
flicts among all of the contenclaig faclions. You have developed 
a good information syilem, which helps you to argue your case 
for funding before yourgovGrnment or slate-wide board. It is a 
rational, logical systom; its findings are "ppen"; and decisions 
at Puddlebury arc now being made in a much more parlicipato- 
ry mode, instead of the personalized mode of bygone days. As 
complexity increases, how(?ver; as financial conditions steadily 
worsen; as new factions ein^T^e; as ihe whole climate gets 
politicized; as the numbers of re ;! flecis ion -makers (some hid- 
den) multiply, you are forced upwauls n^ain, right to the lop of 
the cone. But the top of tho conn is a puui' =il is (in mathemati= 
cal language) the degenerate case. Puddlebury University is 
becoming more and more blurred from your view, obscured by 
the dust and smoke of tho battles' now taking place below. 
While still important, the information system you built in the 
1960s no longer embraces many of the vital things you need to 
know in your present predicament. To the degree that, more 
and more, you need information of a political kind, what is re- - 
quired is an information system with a different data base. The 
conditions of your being well-informed are being altered. 

In brief: our modes of university governance, our deci- 
sion-making stylus and structures, and our 'Information 
systems," all change together The highly rational, logical, 
systematic type of information system which we have all been 
en|aged in developing emerged in a 'context which is now 
passing away. The transact,ionai frame in which we have de- , ^ 
velopod our contemporary information systems was embedded 
in a conlexl which is now vanishing, as decision-making is 
altered and as adversarial relationships displace, or threaten to 
displace, old collegial relationships. The old valence bonds, 
which kept intact the nation, our political institutions, and our 
academic institutions, are being eroded and disrupted. We are 
entering or living in a new era; and in this new set of transac- 
lianal relationships, those of us who are engaged in 'Mnforma- 
lion systems'* work cannot hope to remain neutral and 
unscathed. 

The Elements of a Transactional Analysis 

If I am at all right in my contention that, in one impor= 
tant sense of the term, "information" is not a "'thlng-in-itsjelf." 
but is a relational concept, and hence context-bound and ac- 
tion-oriented; and that the passage from being ignorant to being 
well-informed depends upon a complex set of relationships 
and transactionst amongst human beings; then, if we are to 
understand what is happening, and how we may be affected, 
we need to take note of a whole network of transactions un- 
derlying communication and therefore the transmission of in- 
formation. We need to underatand all that is occurring when 
we unpack the following sorts of questions: 

Vyho is speaking: What is he saying? How is his 
message shaped (i.e., by what rules and purposes)? To, whom 



is he speaking? 77iroug/i whrit chiuumlH or communication 
mndns? To 'whiii offGvt? 

Take the first question, Unless you as the fsp<]akiir have 
genuine aredibiUiy, thy process of making me Informed cannot 
(ivnn get started. If, I cannot believe in you, I cannot believe 
what you say, and you can never succeed in truly informing 
me^ — even though eveiything you are saying may bo true. Sec- 
ondly, I must at least understand your message. You have the 
obligation to make it clear, and I have an obligation to try to 
learn the language in which you are speaking. Such an effort 
requires belief on my part that what you aiti saying is of rele- 
vance and significance to me, Thirdly, what rules and what 
purposes shape your message? If I suspect that tho rules and 
, , values which dictate your ''judgment calls" and influence your 
analysis are not what they seem to be, and indeed may be such 
as to injure me, then confidence, communication, and inforrria- 
tion transfer will all bo vitally affected, (The next time you 
want genuine information from me, especially of the "soft*' 
kind* you ar^ going to meet a lot of drag or resistance,) 

Jo whom are you speaking? Probably to a multiplicity 
df target 'audiences— within and without your institution. Here 
you are trapped: but your only recourse (and admittedly this 
. can be very difficult) is to be as candid as you can be about 
whose rules and values you are operating on in doing your 
work. Next, through what channels or modes arc you speak- 
ing^ Sender and receiver will each have his own cognitive 
^ maps and cognitive filters, which are bound to distort the 
message. And despite Vour best efforts, there will be plenty of 
"'noise-' jamming the signal, especially in times of crisis, ten- 
sion, and dispute. The mode of communication can be impor- 
tant. For instance, if I have learned one simple thing about com- 
munication, it is that goad news can safely be put in a letter: 
bad news should always be given face-to-face. Finally, what 
effect you have will depend on a host of factors outside your 
control. In the situation now facing us, the one essential thing, 
that we must try to do is to retain at all costs our credibility. As 
everything gets more politicized, and as factionalism increases, 
this task is going, to be far from easy, Perhaps as institutional 
researchers we cannot retain our hoped-for role as dispassion- 
ate neutrals. Perhaps we are going to be drawn more and more 
right into the thick of the battle. 

Conclusion 

If I have one anxiety as I conclude, it is that 1 might be 
misunderstcxid on one cardinal point. Let mo reiterate that I 
believe vevy strongly in the positive values inherent in the de- 
velopment and improvement of contemporary information 
systems. I am not for a moment suggesting we abandon them — ^ 
though occasionally I do wonder whether we have created an 
informational fat man who needs to go on a severely restricted 
diet. Rather, I have beer> trying to make more clear to myself 
(and I hope in some tneasure to you) the new kinds of 
difficulties we arc encountering, and the central reason for 
those difficulties: namely, that 'information" rests on "com- 
munication," and that both are being radically affected by the 
altered context in which we are livin|. We ignore that new con- 
text at our peril We must not blind ourselves to Ih^se changes 
and their significance for us— both as professionals and as in- 
dividuals. ' 

If to any modest and useful degree I have been "speak- 
ing to your condition," 1 am well content. 
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INFORMATION USEFUL FOR ACADEMIC 
pEPARTMENT PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 



Academic "deporlments" (sometimes synonymous 
wi'.h school, college, or division) are the baaic o^anizaiional 
units within which the educitional proirams of an institution 
are executed, where aritical resources are assigned and 
Utilized, and where the administrators of these units are faced 
with handling the multiplicity of demands of faculty, students, 
institutional administrators, the legislature, and doribrtf 
^nressel, Johnson, at Marcus, 1970; Brann* 1972), The current 
a:ational environment of constraining budgets, reallocation 
oi existing resources, shifting student demand* and increased 
faculty interest in the planning proGcss demand that academic 
department administrators exercise ample skill in organizing 
and using information ■ for planning and managing their 
resources and activities, ^ 

During the WBQb and 1960s, it was generally possible 
to honor most funding requests. Today, however, academic 
department administrators are placed in situations where 
difficult choices must be made and relative values placed on 
alternative uses of resources (Hoenack, Meagher, Weiler, & 
Ziligitt, 1974)* More'academic department administrators are 
beginning to rec^niie the need to investigate the variety of 
planning and management options available to their organiza- 
tional unit They are finding out that they need to be able to ar- 
ticulate their situation more clearly, justify their resource 
utilization mora objectively, and describe their role within the 
overall management of the institution more definitively. Thus, 
in order to prompte a more effective operation of the institution, 
. academic departments must be provided with the means 
through which they can plan and manage their resources effi- 
cient ly-^ 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss an approach that 
can be used by department administrators to facilitate their 
planning and management tasks through self-analysis or inter- 
nal management of their unit The approach focuses on iden- 
tifying and examining information about tfie functions, de- 
mands, resources, and outcomes of an academic department^ 
(Miyataki & Gray, 1975). It has been said that information is the 
'"lifeblood;* of planning and management and is essential to 
decision-making (Emery, 1969), Especially for planning and 
management, information can seieve as a resource to reduce the 
uncertainty imposed by the current environment by attempting' 
to clarify the choices (or lack of choices) available to the deci- 
sion-maker Information can also facilitate intercommunication 
among the various o^anizational units and academic depart- 
ments within the institution. - 

From ^ information "based approach, a greater under- 
standing can be reached regarding the type and level of deci- 
sions that must be . made by ^ academic departments 
(Featherstone, 1972), those that must be made or influenced by 
other levels "of adminisfration, and these- that can be nmde 
jointly by the department and other levels of administration. 

This paper discusses^ (a) a pei^pective that can be^ 
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employed to assist in identifying information needs of a depart- 
nrent; (b) categories of information needed to support the plan- 
ning and management process; (c) technological and oi^aniia- 
tional irr^plications associated with obtaining and using the in- 
formation; and (d) areas for future ins titli tional research. 

A Perspective for Academic Department Planning and 
Management ^ 

^ The operpf'm of a typical academic department is il- 

lustrated in Figur^l. This particular perspective indicates that 
a viable way to viewM^ academic department is through the 
various functions, demahds, resources, and outconies that are 
produced by its operation, In addition, the figure shows that 
societal and institutional guidelines and constraints must also 
be considered. The figure emphasizes that one way to improve 
decision-making is through a better understanding of these fac- 
toi^ and how they relate to each other. 

Underlying the operation of the academic department 
are the various concerns and tasks to be accomplished by the 

Figure 1 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMEI^T PLANNING AND 
MANAGB^ENTPROCESS 

^ \ — = 
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administraior. Allhough adminislrativa NtylcK and orgahizalion* 
al struclurejs vary among dop*1rtmonts, many common planning 
and managnmoni mnuuriiH can bo idontifiud, For uHumplcL 
degreu prugram roquirumonls, student trnmllmunls, sizn of 
budget, fticulty availability, institutional and acadomjn polinios. 
educational innovations and objontivns nan influonuo thu ad- 
ministrator's planning of the typo and iovfil of spec if ic activities 
to be conduclnd by Iho department. 

Along with the identification of \ht) department's ac- 
tivities, the administrator ha§ the major (ask of determining the 
availability. aSBignrnnnl, and utilization of human, phyHicuL 
and financial resources. For example, the asaignmenis of 
faculty must be planned in a manner that will best accomplish 
the various functions and activities of the imit. Another crucial 
task is for the administrator to assess the out comes producod by 
the unit and the extent to which ihb demands of donors, stu= 
dents, faculty, and the institution are being jnot. Finally, the ad- 
min is Ira lor must formula to the various planning requlrumonts 
into plans and budgets Ihal will serve as the bases for negotia- 
tion, communication, and submission to the institutional officu. 

Thus, Figure 1 pictures the department's functions and 
activities as the heart t)f its operntions and provides a basis for 
idcnlifying the key tasks of the department administrator. 

Information Needs, Unit of FocuSi and Procedure§ 

From the academic department planning and manage- 
ment process, information needs can be identified. To support 
the use of information, however, the information must be 
organized and associated with an entity or a unit of focus. Pro- 
cedures that would delineate huw Iho information can be ob- 
tainod, assessed, and utilized are also needed. 

The first step in the planning and manage ment of the 
academic department is to sort out and gain an understanding 
of the full array of functions to be performed by the unit 
(Dressel, et ai, 1970), While many of the functions of a depart- 
ment are in response to student need& (courses, thosis advising, 
student counseling), some are in response to commitments to 
external funders (research}, some are in response to institu- 
lional commitments (committee work, public appearances), 
and still others are in response to department operating pro- 
cedures (academic advising, faculty recruitment, personnel de- 
velopment). These functions can be referred to as the units of 
focus,3 

Once the unit of focus has been identified, it is possible 
to identify categories of informotion that will describe or tell 
something about each function: the 'kinds and amount of 
resources to be utilized;. whom the activities are to serve; what 
the planned levels of operation are; what funds, will be ex- 
pended; and what outcomes are planned. The description of a 
single Of aggregate group of functions will help the administra- 
tor to make more ^-informed decisions and judgments about 
alternative resource allocations. 

The categories of information that the authora have 
found to be useful to a department administrator are: 

Information About Demands identifies the teaching 
load or the levels of activity that are required to conduct 
, each of the department's functions and Includes ex- 
pected student enrollments, faculty research require- 
ments, and expectations of donors. 
Jn/ormation Abou* Resources describes the faculty, 
staff, facilities, equlpmenl, supplies, and services re- 
-ii quired to carry out the operations of tha department, 
. that is, how much of the existing and obtainabk stock 



,^ of rosourcos will be consumed by the plunnud npnrn- 
tinns? 

infommiion Aboul Activities expresses (ho levels and 
typoH of operations and technology to be curried on 
within a unit of focus. For example, a toaching function 
can bo conducted by lecture, seminar, or indopendont 
study and through classroom work, closed-circuit TV, 
or*on-the-job training, 

/n/ormationr About .^.Finances expresses in dollar 
amounts the sources of funds and expenditures tor 
physical and human resources to be spent a I a specific 
level of operation over various planning horizons, 
■ Jn/ormation About Outcomes identifies and describes 
the outcome^ or products desired or achieved. These 
information items also enable the administrator to 
evaluate the degree to which the outcomes mot the ob- 
jectives of the function. 

The use of the unit of focus concept in conjunction with 
the categories of information enables planning and manage- 
ment to he done systematically as a complement to the use of 
intuition, tradition, or hunches in decision-making. Moreover, 
information can be better understood and communicated (and 
therefore of more potential use) to other interested parties now 
'that it is organized in a coherent and consistent fan- ' sn, Figure 
2 depicts the relationship between a particular unit of focus 
(i,e,i the various functions) and some examples of the various 
categories of information. 

In addition to identifying the informational needs, the 
department administrator must consider how the information is 
to be obtained and used. Whether technical or nontechnical, 
manually-operated or computerized, procedures are needed to 
halp department administrators obtain, assess, and utilize In- 
formation for meeting specific planning and management tasks. 
During the early 1970s, the development of tools or procedures 
to be used by academic departments has increased. Some of 
these tools include a model by Andrew and Collins (197?) that 
matches faculty to courses; a simulation model, the Academic 
Department Game (Vii^inia Polytechnic Institute, 1973) that 
simulates a department's planning process by considering 
faculty interests, past performance, and department productivi- 
ty ratios; and Integrated Optimization/Information System 
(^er k Mulvey, 1974) that is being used at the UCLA Gradu- 
ate School of Management for plaiining faculty assignments; a 
Department Planning Tool (Hoenack, at al, 1974) that can be 
used for investigating alternative' allocations of faculty 
resources tu meet student course demands; and iha Acadaniic 
Unit Planning Manua] (Miyataki & Gray, 1975) that presents 
iri detail a comprehensive, information-based approach to 
department planning and management. By using procedurcii ur 
tools of this nature, the administrator can obtain the information 
needed to examine the internal nperalions of the department 
and thus carry out llfl required planning and management 
tasks, 

Some Technological and Organizational Implications 
Regarding Planning and Management Informatiuu Use 

There are several major implications that may in- 
fluence the acquisition and use of information to improve 
department planning and management. One implication is ron- 
ccrned with the use of procedures or technological tools in 
practical departmental settinjs. While many of the advanced 
procedures or tools may have high potential value, there is little 
evidence to date of their uses their application to a wide variety 
of uses, or of their benefits to the overall institutional ^jperation. 
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Thnrnforn, it uppuars that any dnparlmnnt ucIminiHtnitor at- 
tnmpting to apply pmncKlums to nhtain antl umi information 
muHt considnr ihcr following: (a) I>) thn pfu'coivuc! hnnnfiis of 
using u pmcntium outvvuigh ihn uxpn(:t(Ki costs of thcj informib 
Mm to ha obtainud? (b) What lnv(?ls of comprtihnn'^ion urn rii= 
quirod to paratt? tho procuduru? (n) Which tactical stratugy will 
bti must offnctivy in implurnunting the; pmcuduru? Unlosn these? 
quuBlionH arc uddmssed, the potonliaj uHofuInnss of infcirma- 
tion obiainotl may not bn fully realized. 

A second major implication involvfm oi^anizational 
considenitionH. FirNt, thnre is n need to clarify and improvr] (hn 
communication bntween Ihu various levels within the institu- 
tion with rospect to departmeni planning. Until tho differont 
Itivels understand each Others' role in thn planning procoss, 
deparlmenl administrators in^ particular will bo husitant to do 
moro planning due to thn lack of clarity regarding the alterna- 
tivo resource nllocalions that will be sanciioned^ Socond, the 
nature of the incentives and disincentives that arn currently 



operating must \m understood and, in Horne Lases, tjlarified and 
altcrnd, Stymt) department administrators, particularly in public 
institutionH, now sc;em to regard resource allocation as pri 
marily a political process, obviously affecting their willingness 
to (^)tain and use planning informaticm since they can sue 
minimal concrete rewards for identifying viable alternatives. In 
addition, information made explicit and thus availabin fbr the 
scrutiny of othere may result in disincentives for those that ob= 
tain the information— threat of contnil, standardization, ftmrs of 
revealing inequities, and information overkill 

Finally, an informationd)ased approach may pmssure 
the behavior of the administrator. Argyris {1971), in s tudying 
the implicnlions of management information systems on 
m^nagemont, has identified several conditions which seem ap- 
plicable to department administrators; (a) reduction of space of 
free movement, (b) leadership by competence Instead of forma] 
power, and (c) decreased feelings of oseentiality, 

fleduciion of space of free movomonl occurs when 



Figure 2 

A UNIT OF FOCUS AND ITS ASSOCIATED INFORMATION 



(Unit of Focus) 



Academic tJnil 
Function 



History 100 



Demand 
Informarion 



300 Ff. 



Hiitory 

Graduate 

Program 



10 Masters 
Students 



CATEGORIES OF INFORMATION 



Resource Information 



Availability 



Faculty; 
2 Full Prof. 

4 Assoc/ Prof. 
6 Assr. Prof. 

5 TA^S 



Facility: 
Rooms 305, 
306, 30a, J 1 2, 
314, 322 



Faculty; 

1 Full Prof. 

2 Alloc. Prof. 

3 Asst Prof. 



Allocation 



Faculty: 

1 Full Prof 

3 Assoc. Prof. 

2 Asst. Prof 



Faculty; 

3 Assoc. Prof. 

4 Asst. Prof. 

5 TA^s 



Facility; 
Roomi 305, 
jOa, 312, 322 



Faculty: ^ 

1 Full Prof. 

2 Assoc. F^rof. 
2 Asst. Prof. 



Activity 
Information 



Type 



Lecture 



RBritation 



Clasiroom 
Use; 305, 
308, 312; 
322 



Coufses: 
Hist 6C» 
Hist 625 
Hilt 715 
Hist 799 

HriteOO 



Level 



6 Sec. 



12 Sec. 



MWF, 
MWF^ 
MWF, 

11:10, 

12:10 
TTh, 8:10. 

9:10, ' 

2:10 



1 Sec. 
1 Sec. 
1 Sec. 
Input. 

Study 
Theiii 



9:10 
9:10 



Financial 
Information 



Source 



Account X 



Account X 
and Y 



Amount 



$10,000 



$15,000 



Account B 
Salaries 
Travel 
Suppliei 
Services 



$50,000 
. 2,CXX} 

i,mo 

1,000 



: Outcomes 
Information 



% Completer i 
Student 
Evaluation 
of 

Initructor 

% Atten- 
dance 
Student 
Evaluation 
of 

instructor 



% Students 
Completing 
Program in 
2 Years, 3 
Yean, Etc.; 

% Completers 
Obtaining 
lobs in 6 
Monttis 



Adapted From: Miyataki, Glenn K., and Gray, Rptert G. Academ/c Unit Planning Manual. Boulder, Colofado; Weitern Interstate Commission for Higher 
, , Education, 1975. . | . _ b . 
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mun-igtHmmt skilhul in manngnmunt inftirmntion tnuhniqunH 
ht'gin to invostiyaUj hnhavior, pnlioinH, pnictit-fm, nnd mmm 
ihiit hiivo bium npuniling uovtM'tly within ihu i{np[\v\imn\[. Ah 
thcisn hummo oxplicit, (hose hning obsfirvod mny.fnnl hnmmod- 
in iiH riKinngtunnnt \h nuw in n position to contpt)! thnlr hcjhuvitir 
by Kpocifying minimum ruquirnmtmtH, Thn rnsults t*nn loatl to 
incrutiscjd ftifilingH of hQlplnnHnoHs nnd a tonilnni:y to honomo 
(tx) dnpundont upon \hmn who umntfid thu roHlricliohH, 

LcadGrship by compefyncf; imlQad of formal powur 
nrisGs bocuusn of the nand to bo tuchnicidly cjompclonl and cog- 
niznni of th(? mm of Vidid information. Thn (:t)nKidorntii)n horn 
is thut valiil informntion and tnchnical dompoltmfii? hfimmn th« 
now uurronay for powor whoro ii Hysiumatiu appronuh to 
dfiparlmont phmning Hnd mnnagoment oxints, 

DocruaKjng foo/ings of imonikility umorgo whon nn in- 
formation-basod uupabilily reauhos n point of sophistication 
that mquiros loss nofid for ambiguity and sGlf-fuIfilling 
prophooitis; thore will bo loss nond for tho use of influonco in 
managing activilies hn now aotivitios will bo implomontud in a ^ 
plannod and rational way. In addition, tho protection against in- 
compotonco is ruducod as ambiguity and fluidiiy in handling, 
unsuccessful decisions is roducod. 

The dogreo to which an increased omphasis upon 
dopartmonl planning and managomonl will result in thoso 
behavioral implicalions is in large part duo to the sonsitiviiy of 
management, II so o ma thai with a growing awareness of these 
implications, the strengthening of departmonl planning and 
managemeni might ser^e to counteract instead of solely fbsfar- 
ing the reduction of space of free movement and decreased 
feelings of essonliality, A rational approach todoparlmeni plan- 
ning and managemeni will enable adminislralors to prove to 
others that some perceived inequities and inofficienoies in 
resource use were not the case. Moreover, a rational approach 
may result in a more equitable and justifiable use of resources 
during a period when decisions made on intuition alone are 
bchig chaHonged, 

Areas for Future Institutional Research 

As administrators at all levels become more cognizant 
of tools and procedures for academic doparlment planning and 
managemeni, efforts to research, develop, and apply new or 
iiiiproved department plunning imk will increase. Based on 
the authors' experiences in the area of department planning 
and management, the fol lowing areas are suggested for future 
instiluliona! research: 

1, "Servicing" functions of departments. Administra- 
tors are becoming increasingly concerned with the 
costs of providing instructional courses to students 
from olher departments as well as for ways to in- 
crease the number of their own students. In other 
words, there is need to underetand the implicatiorts 

\ of "prt^ram" and dopartmonl interrelationships, 

2, Faculty workload systems. Although every institu- 
tion and its departments have been operating under 



Homo fjituilty worklond guidfdinOH. thnro is a grnv,'= 
ing uwnrunt?HN of ihn nncHl to diivrilop workload 
KyHtc*mH that would considor :ho full prnfffsslonnl 
iifo of faculty. Ntiw approaulu^s might employ np- 
I3n)priHto mtilticiritcjrion mc?aNurns for assigning 
faculty to difforont typ(}s and lovols of activity in an 
(!quital)|o mannnr Clos(*ly \k)d to faculty workload 
HyKtnms is th(? area of faculty evaluation, 
:i Information for and about depart mtjuts. The; con- 
^ corn hero is to identify and implement ways to im= 
prove the communication among the various ad- 
ininistrntivo levels (i.o,, enabling all administrators 
to 1)0 able to ''toll thoir story"), 

4, Organizational consoquoncos of obtaining and using 
information. In order fcjr department planning and 
managomont to be onhanoed institutional 
rosea rebel's must begin to address the organization- 
al conditions and anticipated consoquoncos under 
which dupartmont planning tools and information 
will prove useful, Farthermore. research on the in- 
centives and disincehtivos that influence depart- 
men I planning and management is noedod, 

5. Department goal-sotting and outcomes phi nn ing, 
There is a need for methodologies to help depart' 
menl administrators determine the scope and direc- 
tion of the unit, sot goals, and plan outcomes that 
will be in agreement with the institution s mission, 
role, and scope. 

In summary, there is an increased demand to improve 
systematic academic department planning and management to 
enable administrators to find bettor ways to conduct their func- 
tions, allocate resources, estimate academic demand, and 
achieve their missions. In addition, since departments are high- 
ly dependent upon thoir interrelationships with other levels of 
administration, it is imperative that the role of department plan- 
ning and management be better understood. Key (1970) men- 
tions that if the department docs not have a role as a functioning 
clement in the total institution, it is a waste of time talking aboul 
how to be more efficient administrators. Moreover, administra- 
tors must be cognizant of their responsibility for making and 
implementing decisions that impact the academic department 
as well as the institution. While an information-based approach 
can provide a capability to facilitate department planning and 
management, the usefulness of the information must be con- 
sidered in light of teehnological, oi^anizational, and human 
behavior concerns, 

An attempt has been made in the paper to discuss an 
information-based approach and its implications for academic 
department planning and management. To, meet today's con- 
tingencies, information is needed and must be applied 
systematically in decisions pertaining to the execution of 
prograhi operations. It is felt that information that is useful for 
department planning and management will also be useful for 
the overall managemeni of the institution. 



'As staff memberi of the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems, the authors have been developing tools and procedures for 
department planning and managemint during 1973-1975 and this paper is partially based upon their observations and experiences with a number of high- 
er education administrators. 

^An jnformaiion'baKd approach is described in detail in the Acwkmic Unit Planning Manual (Miyataki & Cray, 1975). It has been designed to 
improve plannir^ and management at the academic unit level within an inititution by providing capabilities and procedures' to obtain and communicate 
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more deflnitivo Information about tho unit's functions, demands, resourceB, and outcomes and to focus on st^me key pianning and management con- 
cerns/problem areas that pertain to the unit. 

nhe Unit of focus dim n.it necessarily havtj In ljt» centorud around a function but can be other entities suth as different levels of studenis, 
different kinds of resources, outcorne categories, or vyhat have you But for fjurposes of the approach discussod in this pafjer, the authors believe that a 
"function" or ''group of functions' as tho unff of focus {jrovides the arirTirnistrator with the mc3sl comprehenHive picture of the department's planning and 
inanagement needs. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONAL VARIABLES AND 
INNOVATIVE PRACTICES IN SMALLER PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
IN THE STATE OF OHIO 



]ohn /, Dowers 
Research for Belter Schooh Ine. 



Small private liberal arts colleges, currently hard hit by 
higher costB, lower revenues / compeliliLin from state colleges, 
"=and dropping enrollments have received calls to be mora in- 
novative as a way of dealing with these probiems (e.g., Car- 
ne|ie Commission on Higher Education, 1972; Boiling, 1970). 
But little research has been done on what mana|ement system 
correlate with innovation, especially in smaller colle|es. If a 
college wishes to become more jnnovalive, its management 
system must concern itself with how its v/ork groups function, 
W'lji the nature of its decision-making and goal-setting pro- 
cesses, its interaction and influence patterns, the mutual trust 
and confidence between levels of its o^anization, teamwork 
among lis members, and other variables. By describin| the 
management system and oiTganizational functioning of more in^ 
novaiiVe colleges and .identifying significant variables, we may 
provide an effective guide for those colleges which wish io^n^ 
novate. 

The purpose of this study was to establish a relation- 
^ship biiween the existing degree jf innovation in smaller 
liberal arts colleges in Ohio and the management System of 
those colleges as measured by instruments developed by Ren- 
sis Likerl in his work in organizational development. The study 
proposed to demonstrate that CQllegea with more extensive in- 
novative practices possess a management system which can be 
characterized as being closer to Likert's System 4 Participative 
Group niodel than those colleges with less extensive innovative 
practices. 

Likest'S Syitiiii 4 PortlclpEtive Grsup Model 

Since the early liBOs, Rensis ykert has conducted 
research on the nature of effective work groups and has for- 
mulated his awn model of how such groups function (Likert 
1961, 1967). In his schema, the management systems of all 
prganizations can be placed along a comparative scale from 
System 1 to System 4, 

System 1 Exploitative AuthDritative places no trust in 
subordinates, commuhicates no information to them, uses fear 
as motivation, has an informal o^anization working against the 
goals of the formal organization, and demands unquestioning 
obedience to commands from the top of the organization. 
System. 2 Benevolent Authoritative is not quite so rigid and ap- 
pears to act as one might expect a stem but benevolent father; it 
still retains many of the disadvantages of the System 1 form. 
System 3 Consultative allows more participation by the mem- 
bers of the group. Members are cdnsulied more, conimuniCa- 
tion does occasionally go upward, .and there is a moderate 
amount of cooperation and influertce by subordinates. System 4 " 
Participative Group, the model which Likert advocates, is 
characterized hv wide corTimunication upwird, downward, 
and with peersi a full range of motivations,' high satisfaction; a 
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flow of accurate information; participation by all levels in mak- 
ing management decisions, and so on, 

Likert has devised instruments for measuring the com- . 
parative manage'ment systems of different organizations. 
^Originally used extensively in business and industry, they have 
been modified for use in public schools (Rensis Likert Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1972) and, more recently, for use in colleges. Studies 
with the public school forms have shown that school systems 
closer to System 4 do more to satisfy interpersonal needs of 
teachers, have students with higher achievement scores, have 
better principal -central staff relationships, are more innovative, 
and have higher pupil satisfaction. The college forms which 
were used for this study have not been rele|[sed publicly yet, 
but one study (Hanna, 1972) found that schools of nursing 
viewed by their, faculty as closer to System 4 were more in- 
novative than those closer to System 1. 

pDpulations and Hypothasei 

Different forms of the Likert College Profiles exist for 
presidents, deans, faculty, and students. Thus three popula- 
tions were identified for examination in this sttidy/ Ad- 
ministrator consisted of all top administrators (presidents, 
vice presidents, and deans). Faculty consisted of 1 fulUlime 
teaching faculty, including department chairmen. Students in- 
cluded all full-time degree credit students at a college. 

It was hypothesized that administrators, faculty, and 
students at more highly innovative colleges would rate their 
colleges' management system Blgnificanily higher (i,e„ closer 
to System 4) on the College Profiles than their counterparts at 
less innovative colleges, Since this writer had previously 
demonstrated (Bowere, 1970) that students' perceptions of the 
administration bemme progressively less favorable and more 
critical from the freshman to the senior year, it was reasoned 
that, whye this downward trend might exist at both types of 
college, it would be less sharply downward at the highly in- 
novative colleges Thus it was hypothesized that there would be 
an interaction between students' year-in-college (freshman, 
sophomore, etc) and the type-of^ollege (highly innovative or 
less innovative) 

ProGedures 

To identify those colleges which could be classed as 
highly innovative and less innovative, a questionnaire was sent 
to the presidents of the 22 smaller (enrollment under 1400) pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges in Ohio, This questionnaire asked 
them to report the extent to which 3B selected educational in- - 
novations existed on their campuses. This instrument was 
based on one devised by Brick and McG rath (1969) and later 
modified by Opacinch (1973). From the 21 responses, mean 
scores were calculated for each college, and two highly innoya-, ' 
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tive and two leis innovative colleges were selocled which 
agreed to participate in the reniainder of the study, 

The Liken College Profllei were mailed to the various 
populatioiis in each of the four participating colleges^ All four 
presiduntB returned thuir questionnaires. Of the 12 vice presi- 
dents (3 at each college), 11 responded. Of the three deans, all 
returned their forms (one highly innovative college had no posi- 
tion of dean)* All faculty were sent the Profiles and 106 
(65% )resppnded. The forms were also sent to a random sample 
of 15% of the student bodies. Of these, 296 (74% ) responded. 

.Analysis 

A mean and a stand&rd deviation were calculated for 
each item on each form for the populations. Results were com- 
pared by group for the four colleges and the two college types 
(i.e., highly innovative and less innovative). Since, for the ad- \ 
ministrators and the faculty, i total population of respondents 1 
was being dealt with, parametric statistical tests were not ^ 
needed; » 

The student responses were factor a4^alyzed utilizing a 
varimax rotation which is an orthogonal rotatiun Thus factors 
were obtained which had little or no correlation ^/ith each 
' other. Factor scores were derived for each sti^dgnt on the 
resulting factors. Using these factor scores, it was itien possible 
to conduct an analysis of variance for each factov to test a main 
effect of membership in type<»f-college, group (i.e., highly in- 
novative or less innovative) and for interesUon between type- 
of-college-and year-in-college (i.e,, fresfiman, sophomore, etc.) 
The data was arrayed in a 2 x 4 analysis of variance, for the 

type-of-college and the year-in-college variables^ respectively. 

There are two levels nested within the type-of-college variable 
■ corresponding to the two coileges comprlsipg each level. 

Ratings for the individual items range from a possible 
low of 10 to a possible high of 40 for a total scale range of 40 ^ 
points. Stings on such a scale can be viewed as corresponding 
to Likert's four management systems. For example, ratings 
from 10 to 19 indicate a rating falling within System 1^ from 20 
to 29 fail within System 2; and so on. 



Results ^' 

Results from the administrator population were 
difficuit to interpret because of the small numbers invnlvfid. 
Responses of the four presidents revealed no consisteni pal- 
^ tern; ratings on nearly all items fell in the 35-45 range thus in- 
dicating that all four saw their colleges as haying managemeni 
systems in the high System 3 or low System 4^ange. 

Comparisons for ihfe three deans were equally difficult, 
but here a pattern was more evident , on some items. An ex- 
amination of those items where the responses of the one highly 
' innovative college dean differed widely from the mean 
response of the two less innovative college deans showed that 
he: . . 

— saw departn^nt chairmen, faculty, and students as . 
being more free, to talk to him. 

— was willing to give faculty more say about academic 
and non -academic malteiB, * ^ 

" perceived decisions as being made more broadly 
throughout the college with administrators, faculty, 
and students participating in decisions that affected 
them. ^ 

— perceived students as being more involved in major 
decisions on college matters. 

^ — saw his president as having less influence and stu- * 
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donts and faculty as having more influence in what 
goes on in the college, 
A comparispn of the mean item rceponaes of iho 1 1 vico 
presidents (6 from the more innovative colleges) revealed some 
very striking differences, however. Of the 77 items on the form, 
the highly innovative college vice presidents had higher (i.e., 
closer to System 4) means on 75 items, 52 of those means being 
higher by over 4 points (i;e,» 10% of the possible scale range). 
Thus, at least for the vice presidential ratings, the hypothesis 
that administrators ^Hho^iighfTTunuvaUve colleges wquld see 
their management system as being closer to System 4 was ac- 
cepted, 

Space does not permit a complete explication of the 
mean responses to the 87 items of the faculty form. Examina- 
tion of the means showed the highly innovative college faculty 
had higher mean ratings on 68 itemrand lower mean ratings on 
18 items (with one lie). Of the 68 higher means, 23 ^ere over 4 
points higher. Items on which the highly innovative college 
faculty had lower means usually asked them to comment on ad<^ 
ministralive roles or their own practices in dealing with stu- 
dents. An examination of the individual item ratings showed 
that (compared to the less innovative college faculty) the highly 
innovative college faculty. 

^ seek and use students' ideas on academic matters 
more often, 

— ^ are willing to give students much more say in deci- 
sions on the subject matter of courses an also see 
their students as actually having much more in- 
fluance. ^ 
-T-jeejJLudenls as being more involved in major deci- 
sions affecting them. - ■ 
^ rate their collrge more highly as being a good place 
to work, 

— perceive the administration as more often seeking 
and using students' ideas about both academic and 
non-academic college matters,. 

— see more extensive* friendly, and trusting interac- 
, lion between faculty and administratiori, and be- 
tween faculty members, ^ 

— perceive faculty members* students* and depart- 
ment chairmen as having a greater degree of 
cooperative teamwork, 

— are awa^ of conGidorably more extensive diocus- 
sion and group participation in the decision-making 
process in their colleges, 

— see themselves as much more involved in decisions 
related to their work, and that this participation in 
the decision-making^ process contributes to the 
desire of faculty to do a good job, 

— are more ^critical of themselves in ihat they see their 
students as less free to talk to them on coursework 
or emotional problems; and that they know less well 
the problems faced by their aludents in their college 
work. ' "l 

When asked about specific groups (e,g,, the preiident, the 
faculty, the students), fac.ulty at the more innovative colleges 
were willing to give less influence in college matters to the ad- 
ministration and more say to faculty and students than those 
faculty at less innovative colleges. This result is illustrated in 
-Figure 1. Another interesting finding (see Figure 2) was that 
the highly innovative college faculty rattd their presidents 
lower, but their academic vice presidents h^her, as ad- 
ministrators, as educatore, and as f pecialists in their own field. 
Tliis may indicate that the highly innovative college faculty 
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Figure 1 

FACULTy RATINCS OF DKIRED INFLUENCE 
FOR VARIOUS groups' 



lii general^ how much ay & 
Influ^f^e do ysu each 
Of the io\\Gw\ffg ihoMid have 
in what g«s on in your 
college Of unlvenlty . . . 


innov^tfvE 
'- collfgei 


1 1 II WkMlrm 1 1 ¥^ 

collegei 


LiiiierefKe^ 


the pr^idenl? 




42. f5 


- 5J 




(9.S) 


(87) 




youf icadernjc vict? prg^denU 


378 


37.4 


+ 0.4 










other vice pfesidenti? 


31.9 


36.1 


- 4.2 




(12=0) 


(lOJ) 




deani? 


39.3 


40.6 


= 1-2 






(7.9) 




department chairmen? ^ 


37J 


37.3 


+ 0.4 






(7 J) 




faculty? 


40.2 


;;5.o 


+ 5.2 




(8.2) 






^tudenti? 


35.8 


25.8 


+ 10.0 




,{99) . 


(80) 





-The mein rating is the upper figure with the standird deviition beiow in 
parenthe^. 

^he difference is calculited as the highly innovailve coileie friean minus the lets 
Innovative Collie mean. 

^The role of department chijrman did not m\a at nf^ highly Innovative collm 
and was in the proceis of formation at one lesi InrBvatlve collie. 

respect their academia vice-president more and might possibly 
look to him, rather than their president, for leadership in 
aeademic innovation. 

In brief, faculty at the hijhly innovative colleges per- 
ceive their colleges as having management systems closer to 
Likerts System 4 Participative Group model and apparently 
are more willing to accept and foster such a system, Tliey want 
more influence for groups lower in the o^anizational hierarchy 
(such as faculty and students), and see more teamwork and 
participation in decision ^making at their colleges. Thus,, the hy. 
pothesis that highly innovative college faculty would rale their 
colleges* management system closer to System 4 was accepted. 



The fiictor analysig of the studnnt datn produced ten 
niniors which worn interprnlnd and labelud. Those are presenl^ 
ud in Figure 3. Figure 4 gives the muun factor scores ftjr the two 
typosiof-collnge and for the four individual colleges. These fac- 
lor scoroH are siandnrdizt-d with a moan of 50 nnd a standard 
dovialipn of 1. The analyses of variancr conducted on the Ion 
sets of factor scores revealed no statislically significant main 
effect for any factor. Significance was difficult to achieve 
bqcause of the small number of colleges involved. With the in-, 
dicatod degrees of freedom, an F^statistic of 18,51 would have 
been needed to achieve significance at the .05 level. Thus, with 
no statistically significant main effect, the hypothesized interac- 
tion between typo-of^ollege and year^in-college could not be 
examined. The analysis of varianco for the main effect is sum- 
marized on the left side of Figure 5, However, the results for 
the nested variable {i.e,, the individual colleges nested within 
the 'type^of-college groups) did reveal significance at the .05 
level or better for 8 of the 10 sets of factor scores. This is shown 
on the right side of Figure 5, 

Examination of the mean factor scores in Figure 4 does, 
however, reveal some substantial differences in student per* 
ceptions between highly innovative and less innovative mU 
leges. For 5 of the 10 factor, the moan factor score of the highly 
mnovative colleges differs from the mean of the less innovative 
colleges by better than plus or minus 0,5 (i,e„ more than one^ 
half of a standard deviation). The means were substantially 
^ defferont on Factor 2 AdminMrative competence and com- 
mifment: Factor 4 Actual studunt influence in co//ege mat^ 
temi Factor B Desired studenf influence in coiiefe academic 
matiers; Factor 8 Concern for financial resource^ and pn 
Foetor 10 Desired student in//uence in non-academic coUeze 
mattem ■ 

Examination of the items loading highest on these fac- 
tors revealed that, compared to students at the lesj innovative 
colleges, the students at the highly innovative colleges, 

— see the administration and faculty as more often 
asking fcr and using their ideas, on both acadGmic 
and non-^academic matters; and perceive the ad- 
ministration and faculty more willing to accept stu- 
dent influence in collie matters. 

— want and have more influence in academic matters 
such as the subject matter of their courses; and say 



Roles 



FACULTY RATINCS OF COMPErENCIES OF PRESIDENTS AND ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENTS" 



How much compttence dc^ ywif 
pf^ident have , , . 

Highly ims 





innovative 
collies 


innovative 
colleges 


Difference^ 


as in admlnistratorf 


28.0 


36,9 


^8.9 




1 (12.3) 


(10,7) 




as an educator? 


27,6 


31.0 


-3,4 




(11,0) 


(10.9) 




in his own 


33,8 


37.6 


=- 3.8 . 


specialized field? 


(110) 


(10,5) 





How much compttence dom your 
acatonic vice pf^idcfit have , . , 

Highly 



Less 



innovative 


innovative 


Difference 


collies 


colleges 




38.3 


29.0 


+ 9J 


(9.5) 


(12,1) 




36.1 


. 31.7 


+ 44 


(7.4) 


(11,0) 




40.3 


33.1 


+ 7.2 


(8.7) 


(11.1) 





^he mean rating is the upper figure with the standard deviation below In parentheses, 

T"he difference is calculated as the highly innovative college mean minus the less innovative college mean. 
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that having such influence makes the students want 
to work harder, 

— perceive their administratora as having less con- 
cern » and themselvos as having more concern, for 
the efficient u^e of financial resources. 

— perceive their prfisident and academic vice presi- 

Figure 

D^RIPnON OF FACTORS DER 



dent as less competent as admlnistratora, as educa- 
tors, and as specialists in their own field; and see 
both these individuals as having a lower level of 
goals concerning educational excellence, 
want more say in non-academic college matters. 
Thus, the students display a pattern of responses very similar 



ED FROM SrUDENT DATA - ^ 



Factor 1 — Mutual Btudent-facutty trust and confidence 

Confidence and trust which itudenf ^. and professors 
have In each other; extent to which professors try to 
help students with their problems, > 

f^ctof 2 — Administrative competence and commitrnont 

CThe competence of the president/ academic vice-presi- 
dent^ other vice- presidents as administrators^ as educa- 
tofS, and in their own specialized fields; their level of 
goals concerning academic excellence. 

Faitor 3 — Importance of higher education 

The extent to which department chairmen^ faculty, 
deans/academlc Vice-president, president, and students 
feel that higher education is extremely important. 

Factor 4 — Actual stijdent irifluence in college maters 

How often the administration and faculty ask for and 
use student ideas in academic and non-academic col- 
lege matters; perceptions of how much say the factJty 
and administration think students should have. 
i 

Factor 5 — Desired studerit influence in academic college mat^ 
ters 

■ How much say students should have In academic col- 
lege matters (as viewed by students); extent to which 
having influence In subject matter of courses makes stu- 
dents want to woric harder. 



Factors^ Mutual, student-adminiBtration trust and confidence 

' Extent to which students and administration have trust 
and confidence In each other; how students view com- 
munications from the administration; how wall ad- 
ministration knows problems students, face in course 
work. ' 

Factor 7^ Ailowance for influence of varipus groups 

How much influence students feel the president, 
academic vice-president, other vice-presidents, deans, 
faculty, and students themselves should have In what 
goes on in the college. 

Factor B — Concern for financial resources 

Extent to which department chairmen, faculty, deans, 
and top administrators display concern for the efficient 
use of financiar resources. 

Factor 9 — Student support and friendliness 

How often students seek to be friendly and supportive 
to faculty, administration, and other students. 

Factor 10 — Desired student influence in non-aca^mic college 
matters 

How much say or Influence students would like to have 
in non-academic college matten; how much say feculty 
and administration think students should have (as seen 
by sluctents). 



rACTOR SCORE MEAjMS FOR TYPi-O^COLLEGE AND INDIVIDUAL COLLEeiS* 



Factor 



Highly Ninovatfve coDir^cii 



fatnovitivt con^^ 



Dlffmnce^ 





College 1 


Coltege 2 


h^My 


Collie 3 


Collie i 


Comblntd 




1 


50.46 


49.62 ; 


50.04 


50.30 


49.83 


50.06 


0,02 


2 


49.21 


49.49 


49,35 


50,45 


49.77 ^ 


50.11 


^ 0.76 


J 


49.66 


49.98 


4%B2 


5012 


49,73 


, 49.92 


0.10 


4 


50.96 


^ 50,11 


50.54 


49.91 


49.35 


49.63 


0,91 


5 


. SI .00 


50.29 


50.65 


49.60 


50.01 


49.81 


0,84' 


6 


49,97 


49.85 


49,91 


50,15 


49,55 


4985 


0.06 


7 


49.11 


50,02 


49.57 , 


50.05 


-^49,77 


49.91 


0.34 


8 


' . 50.99 


49,83 


5041,. 


4996 


49.69 


49,83 


0.58 


9 


49,49 


50.16 


49,83 


49.93 


49.96 


49.95' 


0,12 


10 


49,57 


49.59 


49J8 


49.63 


50.84 


50.23 


0.65 



^Factor scores are stindardized with a mean of 50 and a ^andard deviation of 1 , 

h"hB difference Is the absolute difference bttween the highly innovative? colfege mean and the less jnrwvative collie mean 
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Figures 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 



Factor 




Type of ceiltge 




IhcfivMual 


colleges 




Mean Sqyife 




P 


Mean Square 


^2=276 


P 


1 

2 


0.019 


0002 


ns 


8.J14 


8.407 


0.0003 


20.227 


4.300 


ns 


4.7CM 


5.572 


0.0342 
0.1302 


3 


' 0,410 


0.179 


ni 


2J88 


2,290 


4 


29.257 


3 250 


ns 


9.002 


11.092 


<0.OT1 
0.0038 


5 


24,8-58 


4.240 


ns 


5.655 


5.689 


6 


0.129 


0.039 


ns 


3.303 


2. 783 - 


0.0636 


7 


4.199 


0,518 


nl 


8.115 


7.781 


O.CXX)5 


8 


12J2J 


; 0.970 


ns 


12.495 


11,173 


<n,oa)i 


9 


0521 


0.130 


n§ 


4.037 


3445 


0.0333 


10 


14.882 


1.151 


ns 


12,931 


13.128 


<0.0001 



to thai of the faculty. Students at highly innovative colleges 
want and have more influence and participation in decision- 
making In academic and non aaademic mattem,Thcy are more 
critical of tradillona] administrator roles of president and 
(iinliko the faculty) also critical of their academic vice presi- 
dent. They m.ore often see the administration and faculty as 
asking for and using their ideas. The pattern of faculty 



rnHponsus shown in Figure i is essentially rnpeatod for the stu- 
dents oil thii Harno quostinns. v ' 

Despite the lack of statistical significance, there appear 
to bn some substantial differences betweon iho college groups 
in urucial areas which suggest that students a! highly innova- 
live colleges do perceive the management system of their col- 
lege as being closer to Likert s System 4. Further research in 
this area with a lacker number of colleges is recommended. 

Conclusions 

From the results of this study, it appearc. that more in- 
novative colleges do have management systems whiGh can be 
characterized as being closer in practice to the System 4 Par- 
ticipativo Group model advocated by Likert, The results sug^ 
gest that at more innovative colleges; (a) there is a broader par- 
ticipation in decision^king: (b) the ideas of groups tradi- 
tionally lower in the organizational hierarchy, such as faculty 
and students, are asked for and used more often; (c) there is a 
desire for, and a practice of, giving more influenco to faculty 
and students; (d) there is less respect for, and a desire to give 
loss influence to, the president; and (e) the faculty is more 
likely to Iwk to the academic vice^president as a competent ad- 
ministrator and educator, A college which wishes to become 
more innovulive may therefore want to make some chang9s to 
its organizational and management structure and practices to 
move to'vard a System 4 management model. 
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MANAGERIAL GROWTH IN HIGHER EDUCATION^ 
is THE TAIL WAGGING THE DOG? 



Irving. K Buchen 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 



"}ust because I am paranoiac does not meiin 

they are rtot really persecuting me," 
"Saul Bellow. Mn SammlefB PlanBL 

OffiGes of institutional research, created and funded by 
administration, seldom study the administration, It is under- 
standable, If one of the aynical legacies of Watergate Is "Don't 
ask; you won't like the answersV" then perhaps the operating 
'Strategy of institutional research is "Don't study the room at the 
topi it may be too close for comfort," But it is also a serious sin 
of organizational omission, for no study of the internal work^ 
ings of an organizational, which fails to identify and to define 
the structure and especially the changing structure within 
which that organization functions, is I'eliable. To be sure, it may 
be reassuring. It may cater to the momentum of intactness and 
thus minister to the desire of evniy nrganlzation to perpetuate 
itself without alteration in the future. But in the process it offers 
''1op decision-makers the illusion that everything is changing but 
them; it falsely props up their indispensability or nfiarfyrdom; 
and finally ennourages an insularity that does nothing to 
ameliorate the polarized mentality of "them" and "us." insofar 
as institutional researchers ignore the structural environment 
or seal off its uppermost portions as sacred groves, they thom- 
seives are comproniised as researcheii and are forced to 
becoine obedient and uncritical extensions of an unexamined 
structure. No more dramatic example of such uncriticality 
perhaps can be found than the tendency for institutional 
research to avoid examining a significant trend of whlGh they 
themselves are a central part: the substantial increase of mid^ 
die-level managerial and^ supervisory personnel in higher 
education, i ' ^ 

If the increase were solely a quantitative matter, it still 
would be important to identify and to document the trend, if for 
no other reason than the number of such appointments as well 
as the extensive support services they require to underpin their 
operations involve budgetaty consequences of considerable im- 
portance for current and future solvency and fiscal planning. 
But the issue involves qualitative and normative dimensions as 
well; it not only affects faculty, but also is unaffected by iauully„ 
For by virtue of the delegafion of duties and the chain of com- 
mand, ni.lddle-level managers as extensions of administration 
are either exempt or immune from academic review. Now as 
everyone knows faculty are notoriously obstinate or opaque 
when it comes to recognizing the values of management science 
or Management by bbjectives (MM). Moreover, they are 
..almost paranoiac when they suspect that their precious 
preserves are being invaded by managerial poachers. But for o 
cantankerous and hopelessly inefficient lot, it is perhaps crass 
to mention that faculty alone directly generate tuition income 
and/or subsidy; and it is no exaggemtion to claim that faculty 
thereby pay the salaries of middle-level managers and even 
presidents, rather than the reverse, In fact, (f one of the clear 
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patterns to emei^e from collective ba^aining is the general 
raising of the budget consciousness of faculty, what may soon 
surface in the future is a raising of their managerial conscious* 
ness as well. Moreover, I would contend that their current dis- 
trust of administrative intrusion and dominance is not without 
basis in both fact and practice. 

The most dramatic way of putting the qualitative issue 
is the dawning perception that administraiors and supervisors 
with academic credentials increasingly are making mostly non» 
academic decisions (parking lots, sewerage systems, fauna and 
flora, etc.); and that supervisorv personnel without academic 
credentials or withbut compni ucadoniic credentials in- 
creasingly are making academr or a \drmically-related deci- 
sions,^ Here is a sampling of sc v . , m latter decisions pre' 
sented in the characteristic fou i * f ^inilrOiiral memoranda: 

Memo from Personnel; No fulNtime faculty slot or 
Jine, whether it Najn^'^ avdllable because of 
departure, termination, A^etirement or death, is 
to be considered automatir ^.lly vacant, DO NOT 
BEGIN TO ADVERTISE '.iU TO INTERVI^ 
PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES, Rather, a.peti' 
tion of vacancy must be filed using the attached 
forms and routing procedures, TTiis does not ap- 
ply to staff or supemsory posiHons, 
Memo from Registrar: All students not on the official 

class roster are to be denied access to class. 
Memo from Admissions: It is not possible for us to 
send out your special materiais to merit scholars 
because it cannot be factored into our 
geographical cross-matrix, 
Memo from Records: This is to inform you that the 
following gi^du^te students who have not 
registered for courses this semester are being 
placed in the inactive file; and will have to pay 
an application fee to be reactivated. 
Memo from Dean of Students: The following students 
should be excused frotn classes and assign^ 
mqnts on the following days in order to attend 
intercollegiate student senale meet ings. 
Memo fiom Evaluator, Graduate Admissions: Do not 
admit any more graduate.^ students until we 
have cleared up our paper work; 
Memo from Division of Institutional Research: Please 
° do not use the last report on numbera of stu- 

dents and credit houre by college to come to any 
personnel or budgetaiy decisions. 
Hie issue of nmnagerial growth and its quantitative and 
qualitative impact on higher education merits serious and ex* 
tensive study. jWhat is presented here is a beginning step in 
that direction. As a possible model for further research. I wtU 
offer first a series of statistical profiles which measure from 
. . - =-'■* 
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i960 (o 1974-75 thegrowih patlerns of major componcnis wilh- 
. in a mllege or university. Ho^fully/.that will provide some 
reasonably precise riumerical holds on comparative growth 
rates and structural_aIteraiion. Second, I will present a more 
detailed breakdowi^ and analysis within the same time frame 
of certain non^teaclilng units along a longitudinal line to deter- 
mine not only the extent but also the nature of the changes, The^ 
third and final section will offer a series of operating conclu- 
sions based on the first Jwo parts and lilted in the direcUo^f 
su^esting some of the research and decision options for the 
future. 



Growth Patlerns 

The case-histo^ base employed here coniists of three 
four-year colleges and universities: a lai^e state university, a 
small private liberal arts college and a la^e private university. 
Because of substantial differences in size and number, relp= 
tionships are presented in ratios and as a single composite en- 
try for all three schools. "The major components within each 
school that were identified, factored, and analyzed are; 

1. Senior Administration (president, vice-presidents, 
provosts, deans, etc.) 
Department or Division Heads 
Supervisory or Managerial Pereonnel (includes 
varioua assistants to senior administration) 
Faculty ^Full-time and FTE) 
Staff Support Services 
. 6, Students 

The time frame Is i9M-1975, which was sampled in five seg^ 
menis: 1960, 1965, 1970, 1972. arid 1974-75: 



2, 

4. 

.5, 



When the figures for 1980 aro set side by aide with those for 
1974-75, the following trends and structural shifts are discern- 
ible: 

1, During the period faculty tripled In size; so did siu-. 
dent enrollment. , ■ 

2, In 1960 the number of senior administrators and of 
middle-level supervisory pei^onnel was essentially 
the same. The total number of department or divi- 
sional heads equaled the combined total of senior 
administrators and supervisory personnel. The 
overall image of higher education in 106Q was one. 
that was faculty^entered in terms of numbers. The 
mana|erlal image was symmetrically balanced be- 
tween senior administrators and supervisory per- 
sonnel Presidents, vice-presidents, provosts and 
deans were highly visible in I960,.and seemed to 
command a strong and comprehensive overview. 

3, By 1974-75 both senior administraiors and depart- 
ment heads kept close para with each other and 
shared the same relatively small growth rate. But 
within the same time period supeivisory personnel 

. grew six-fold. ThB only other jODmponent thai " 
matched that growth rate was that of support ser- 
vices. " ^ ^ 

4, The growth rate of supervisoiy peraonnel was twice 
the combined growth rate of both senior administra- 
tors and department heads; or equal to the com- . 
bined growth rate of all faculty and senior ad- 
minis irativc personnel. The managerial image in 
1975 presents a dramatic shift which appears In the 
structural Insertion of a new middle level between 
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= senior admin is Ira lors, and faculty and department 
heads, 

5. In terms of overall growth, 1970 was the pivoial 
*year. By that year faculty increased by as much as 
fi5?g ond supervisory personnel by over 70% . 

6. The first academic year to register any clear-cut 
alow down or actual decline is 1974-75, Student 
enrollment showed a slight decline of from 1 to 2% , 
Although neither senior administralors nor depart- 
ment heads were affected by the drop, faculty im.- 
mediately were. The average drop in faculty nuhft- 
hers was about 9% ; staff support numbera declined 
by 8% , Tlie only unit to depart from the entire pat' 
tern was that of supeivisoiy personnel who. in the 
same year registered an average growth rate of 
about 9% ; ironically, the same figure for faculty 
reduction.^ 

7. Although budgets are classified information and 
genorally unavailable to outsiders, what few sample 
figures could be gathered suggest that the patterns 
described above may be just the lip of the iceberg in 

j;' terms of dollars. For example, at one of the three 

schools surveyed, the operational budget of Student 
Services in 1972 exceeded the combined operational 
budget of ail-ihe three mlleges at that particular 
unive^ity. - 

Extent and Nature of Change 

At this point it might be meaningful to refine the 
analysis by examining the growth of certain major representa- 
tive non^teaching or non^acadeniic units that involve superviso- 
ry personnel and support services. Hem the emphasis is not 
Just on pumbers but on the structural nature of internal expan- 
sion and bi^anization. The two I have selected are Admissions 
and Student Services. 

From 1960 to 1974-75, Admissions more than doubled 
in size and thus slightly exceeded the growth rate of senior ad- 
ministrators and department heads. Equally as importanti its 
genera! shape changed. In the 1960s Admissions was ossen- 
lially undifferentiated as to specialities. The Director of Admis- 
sions and his or her assistant constitutad the presidirig profes- 
sionals with the oparntion generally handled as nssenllally ii 
singular and non-dlsaggregatod enterprise. But by tho early 
1970s the entire configuration changed. Separatn nnlegorlos 
and staff wore deHignaiod U^^ full-time studnnlSj part-time stu- 
dents, transfer students, graduate admissions, etc. The position 
of admissions counselor was created to minister to rites of 
passage and a substantial innrenso in tho travel ajlowoncn 
budget was provided, 

What emerges then is a differentiated growth pattern 
that is quantitatively attuned to the rate and diversity of student 
onrollment. Equally as important, there is greater qualitative 
concern with identifying and ministering to differeni kinds of 
students and with being conversant with the different curricula 
options available to students. Significantly, at all three schools 
facuhy participation in "Open Houses" sought by Admissions 
staff was substantiaL 

Student Activities, although an umorphouB operation 
. that varies considerably from university to univoriity, gonerally 
has acquired a substantial presonce in higher educatinn for a 
number of roasons. It is usually hoaded up by n Dean of Btu» 
dents (or a combination of Dean of Men and ^an of Women). 
Such a dean or deans frequently have equal voicq and vote 
with deans of collogofl on a Council of Deans, Finnllyi Btudnnt 
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Activities has at its disposal substantial sums of money from 
student activities fees. 

Student Activities generally has grown nine times its 
original size by 1974-75 from what it was in 1960. Its com- 
panioh subsidiany, the Counseling Center, increased four-fold 
during the same time penod. As with Admissions, so here the 
pattern of greater specialization applies. Hius, various ad- 
ministrative associates or assistants to the Dean of Student Ac^ 
tivities are apportioned to dormitory students, full-time com- 
muters, part-time conMUters, etc. Liaison penonnel are hired 
to work with students involved in the Student ^nate. Counsels 
ing has become similarly specialised. Special pe^onnel are 
assigned to psychol^iaai, academic and pastoral counseling. 
Community relations are handled b^ a staff member in charge 
of volunteer services. Ktony Counseling Centers offer special 
programs in reading comprehension and study skills. 

The net result of the rate and nature of growth of Stu- 
dent Activities is the structural creation of a college within a 
college. In terms of the array and range of services ministering 
to student life and welfare, what in effect has been created is a 
double service system in which the services provided by Stu- 
dent Activities and the educational services provided by the 
faculty have acquired an official and structured parity, perhaps 
unique in the history of higher education. Indeed, in terms of 
funds available to underwrite student academic activities, Stu- 
dent Activities has more monies at its disposal than the budget 
lines for all departments combined. Unlike Admissions, there 
is little or no faculty participation sought in Student Activities. 

ConcluBioni and Options 

I believe it is meaningful now to list a series of tentative 
operating conclusions on the basis of the selected analysis of 
rates and nature of growth patterns. 

1. From 19B0 to 1974=7S, and especially betv/een 1970 
and the present, there has been created a corps of 
middle^level managers and supervisory personnel 
without precedent or parallel in the histoty of higher , 
education. Specifically, the six-fold increase of such \ 
pe^onnel over a 15 year period is matched only by 
the same increase in staff support services with 
which it evidently enjoys an understandable and 
direct eorrelation, 

2. During the same period faculty growth generally 
has kept pace with the three-fold increase in student 
^enrollment;' thereby establishing a different and 
competing pattern of correlation* 

3, Both the numerical growth of non-teaching, units * 
and personnel as well as the intensive differentin» 
tion into aroas of expertise have brought about a 
structural change which resembles the creation and 
operation of a series of new departments or dis- 
ciplines, Thus, although none of the middle 
managers has or is eligibio for tenure, the increasing 
services they provide over the years apjxiar lo have 
acquired the permanence of tenure, This seems to 
be born out by tho most recent figures which isolate 
middlo'level managers as the sole component con- 
tinuing to grow in 1974^75, Moreover, in some 
univereiiios the policy of freezing .new faculty ap- 
pointmonts or lustlfying the filling of positions va^ 
Gated by termination, rntirnmnnt, or death often has 
no policy counterpart In th m\ of suporvisory per- 
sonnol. 

4, InHofar as the Hubstantial ih of supervisory per* 
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sonnel has arisen out of Iho need of senior ad^ 
minislraiors to dolegate duiies and regponsibiliiies 
. which ihey can longer manage offeciively. then 
there is a serious question whether top admiriistra- 
tors at present are in possession of the comprehen- 
sivo overview which it is their responsibility^ to 
maintain. 

5. Given the nature of the terriiorial imperative, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, supervisory person- 
nel and staff support services have expanded their 
spheres of operation to the point whore they con- 
stitute a managerial and service counterpart to 
faculty operations. Although faculty generally were 
unaware of or unconcerned with the extent of 
growth of non^teaching units and personnel in the 
past largely because in an expanding situation there 
was enough to go around for everybody, the pres- 
ence and pressures of such units and personnel are 
being perceived now by faculty Increasingly in the 
form of academic intrusions. It Is not only that non- 
academic units and personnel are eKerting controls 
or makini decisions which affect academic areas, 
but .also^that such controls and decisions are out of 
all proportion to their academic ^mpetence'and 
their relationship to student enrollment and tuition 
generation. Because the issue Joins both the quan^ 
titative and the qualitative, budget and credentials, 
structure and ideology. It is reasonably certain, 
especially given the momentum of collective 
bargaining, that clashes between faculty and super- 
visory pei-sonnel will escalate to the negoiiating ta- 
ble. ■ ^ 

. On the basis of the statistical trends and the structural 
shifts, there are certain reasonably clear and overriding 
research and decision options suggested for future planning. 

1. The most obvious and perhaps the most im^rtant is 
, that offices divisions of institutional research be 

authorlzDd to undertake detailed sti|dies of the or|a- 
nizatlonal growth patterns of their own universities 
and in particular factor in budget equivalents. 

2. Institutional resoarcheri also ^should be authorized 
to undertake a companion study of the extent to 
which senior administrators over the years have 
parceled out portions of their overviews to super- 
visory or managerial personnel; what effect, if any. 
that has had on the decision-making process and on 
the direction and comprohDnsivoness of information 
flow; and, finally, what have been the cost/bonofits 
of such decision-sharing* 

3. Colleges and universities which already have in 
effect or are contemplating faculty freeze glides or 
even RIF, and where there is no policy counterpart 
covering non'toaching or non-academic units and 
personnel, should immndiately extend such pfslicies 
to thosn units and porsonnol. 

4. Since the rate of growth of both supervlHory person- 
n(j| and staff support servi(-ea gennrally has not been 
corruhited to the rate of student nnrollment, whereas 
that of faculty genorally has, thero is a clear need to 
bring supervisory and staff support services In 
closer correlation to siudcmt onrollmnnt, ospocially if 
such personnel do not directly generate tuition in- 

,^ ' comn and/or suhsidy* In the proccisa, thoni shnulcl 



' ; bo careful reassessment of the extent to which a 

whole battety of student services, such as psy- 
chological or pastoral counseling, should even be 
provided students as a unlvereitj service rather than 
an individual option; and whether other services, 
such as reading comprehension or study skills, pres- 
ently being offered without cha^e and academic 
credit, should not be made part of the academic 
program where credit can be |ranted and luiiion 
charged. c 
5. But by far the. most comprehensive and deliGale 
task, of which the last point Is but a portion, is to un- 
dertake a total re-examination of all the major com- 
ponents of a Gollege or univeralty toward the end of 
determining priorities. One way of beginning such a 
reassessment in the most general terms Is to make 
use of an impact or future wheel which is often used 
to describe and to measure the multiple orders of 
impact when intraducing a new technology. It func- 
tions like the proverbial stone dropped into a pool of 
water which sends out wider and wider concentric 
ripples, each one indicating the firat, second, third, 
fourth, etc. order of Impact. 

The key to Its use In a complex oi^anization is to run 
through a number of wheels with-different centers; and then 
subsequently to overlay them to determine consensus 
priorities, For example, at the center one can place the general 
determiner of student enrollment, increasing or decreasing, 
and then make a series of determinations as to what Is most es- 
sential to support student enrollment. The first circle then 
might contain faculty and admissions as enjoying a top priority 
with Student Activities occupying the fifth or last position of 
priority. If, on the other hand, the college or university is sub 
stantially residential and It can be demonstrated that student 
services are part of what encourages a student to apply, then 
Student Activitiea might enjoy a 'much higher, even a first, 
priority, 

The entire process can be further refined by measuring 
other centralitles, sucih as the goals arid mission of the univer- 
sity, and what units of the university most directly and 
peripherally support those grals, If one of those goals is a com 
mitment to career education and placement, that might produce 
a different configuration and sorting out of priorities. Or tho 
issue of student retention might bo centered as being as impor- 
tant as initial student enrollment. Once the various wheels have 
been spun out and the orbits cQinclded hopefully into general 
priorities, the final configurations can be quantified in order to 
develop a series of contingency bases for deGision^making. For 
example, what would be the impacts of a 2% , 5% . 0% decline 
In enrollments? Eaeh unit within the university can similarly be 
quantified in percentage units, ITius the formula might bo that 
a 2% decline in enrollment results in the possibility of con- 
templating a cut in the Qjunseling Qmier of one full-time coun- 
selor, In other wortis, those units which have the lowest 
priorities in various assessments are the first to be cdigible for 
reduction in force, 

My own prefnrenco is that Huch priority nflSuHsmnnts 
should not 1)0 plu(:ed excdusively in the hands of inHtllutlonal 
resmirchers or senior aiimlnistrulors, but be extended mm- 
prehenslvely to all units of the university, All gonulno par- 
ticipatory planning pmmmH are inevitably anticipatory. But 
whether or not that suggestion seems fcjasiblo and whethar or 
not the particular cxjnfiguration modfi I have HUggnsled Huems 
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fruitful, what I believe is abundantly clear from even my lenla- 
live and exploratory efforts hero is that unknowingly highor 
education increasingly has taken on the character and shape of 
a corporate structure,^ It is not surprising in this connection that 
efforts to Introduce college senior administrators and middle- 
level managers to the virtiie of MBO and Management Science 
arc meeting v^ith such success. Do not misunderstand me: I 
believe we should be open to all the help we can gel. But my 
contention simply is that faculty already are the equivalent of 
middle-level managers; and further that in limes of Hmiled or 



zoro-growth, no oinanization can afford to support two separate 
graups of middlo-level managed, especially one that grows at 
twice the rate of the other and without directly generating in- 
come. In short, whatever basic contributions the corporate 
system can make to higher education already has been made; 
whatever else it can contribute is characterized n^re by the 
law of diminishing than Increasing returns. If the tail continues 
to insist on wagging the dog. a number of dogs may bob theii^ 
tails; a few may even discard the. tail as an unnecessary appen- 
dage in the evolution of the species. 



I found nothing in the oltierwi^ iound and often comprehensive coments of the following two most receni booki on university organization to alter 
this Judgment: Balderstoa F. E. M^mgii^ todafs unlvemty, San Francisco: lossey-BaM, 1974; Cross, E, & Grambsch, P. V. Chan^B m unmmy 
organ/zar/on, 7964^7977. New York: McC l.^^ jc-^ jr 

Lest one conclude thai RIF means only Reduction in Faculty, the example of the University of Bridgeport should be cited Staff was tnmmed nearly 
18% during the last 2 yean. That compriied the elimination of 1 6 administrative positions and 721/2 majmenance and clerical positions. The resultant 
savings was about $764 000 a year or about nearly 5% of the operating budget. 

The reluctance to perceive the corporatism of higher education and to establish limits to its growth may, in fact, result in a transformed structure 
which, in turn, radicals are looklr^ for as an assault point, if that seems alarmist or hysterical, see Mike Yates and Bruce Williams, "What radicals can 
do for teachers unions/' Change {Winter, 197^-75), 8-9. 
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INFORMATION NEEDS IN SUPPORT OF PLANNING IN SMALL COLLEGES 



Stanley M, Frame 
AzuBQ Pacific CoUBge 



Planning is a familiar activily. It exists in eveiy 
organized form of society. It is an instrument of structured 
chanie, permitting study and researah to sift out the best ideas 
. and form thnm into a lasting structure. 

Colle4:#3s and universities across the nation are realizing 
the increasing demand to plan for more than just preaent 
needs. In order to be contemporary tomorrow they must look 
ahead today. Many have met this need by developing long 
range plans of improvement. This enables the school and its 
faculty to assess its strengths, v^eaknessos and needs in every 
area and to begin to find new ways and means of improvement. 
, The perennial need for planning has, in recent years 
been highlighted by the "honeymoon" in higher eduGation' 
Dunng the i950s and igeos support for higher education ran 
high philosophically and monetarily. Faculty and professional 
staff rosters expanded as did services, to students. Small liberal 
arts colleges cashed in on the tidal wave to build.science build^ 
ings, dormitories and other facilities. Programs increased as 
NDEA and other federal acts as well as private foundations 
provided the funds. Colleges and universities were experienc- 
ing unprecedented irowth and the assumption that this would 
continue conditioned the management of these institutions. 
There were, therefore, no incentives for setting priorities in 
comprehensive planning or budgeting. Much of what occurred 
did so as much through chance as through design; Little thought 
was given to long term implications of poiicles or how they fit 
into institutional priorities and goals. If deflclenaies developed 
in the system as a result, additlonar funds were always 
forthcoming to make up for them. 

This management behavior has beerf classified as 
"solution by additions." If facing difficulties could be 
postponed long enough, time would solve most problems 
because of the growth rate* 

However, the heyday of higher pducation came to an 
abrupt end during the last few years. The honeymoon ended 
due to a variety of reasons-^Gonomio, cultural, social, and just 
the reduction in the number of students. Tho problem of reduc- 
tion takes on greater pmportions when one realizes the current 
environment has created decroa.sing resource supplies. In 
creasing demands in terms of breadth, and Increases in the cost 
Id meet those demands, The reBponsibllities to provide high 
quality education to Btudenls are the same today as they wqre 
ten years ago, but Iho means to do so arc not the same^ 

During this "post'honeymobn" Dra, many small schools 
will bo hard prossod to search for suitable decislon^moking 
tools to a.qsist tho planners in the dlfflnult task of charting the 
course for the institution in the uncortain yoarH ahead. The 
higher education llternturo is roplotn with softwflro ' systems** 
as well as hardware ••gadgotry " both of which are presentecl 
in such n way thai one feels that solocting this progrnm or that 
computer will surely load the institution to the grand and 
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glorious paradise for higher learning, A whole new .vocabulary 
has suddenly been thrust upon the higher education com^ 
. munily and," indeed, at the present time there is serious discus- 
sion regarding a common languag^^ language thlt would 
permit comparison and interchange of information relative to 
selected institutional Inputs, functions and products. 

Being small college oriented, and a bit simple-minded 
at that, it seems to me that what is needed is not another treatise 
on the complexities of the science of data management, but 
rather a simplistic look at basic infod^Jion needs to support 
planning operations in small Golleges. 

Transactional Data 

The first Wk Is to collect simple, reliable data on high, 
er education operations, ^rlainly this is not a new funcUon, 
and to do so on most smair college campuses does not require a 
great deal of sophistication. For example, administrators have 
always needed to know how many students are registered in 
each coui^e that the institution offers. 

. The second point 1 woii|d make is related to the effi- 
ciency of capturing that data/ Hopefully, data should bo' 
recorded one time for all uses. I am sure your students are just 
as frustrated as oura when we seem to Continually ask them for 
certain basic Information such as name, socipl security number, 
address, parents' address, residence, birthdat^ and so on/The 
goal of data capture efficiency is to gather thlt informatibn at - 
the most timely and convenient location. Then suhisequeni in^ 
teractions with the data source should necessitate only periodic 
verification of the accuracy of the data (has the studeni moved, 
has his marital status changed?), 

What we are creating here will be the first level of a 
three-level pyramid building on what I will call transactionah 
data, There is nothing new about transactional data. It includes 
data of various kinds: for what couraes did each student 
register? how many students are in each class? what courses 
does each faculty member teach? where and when does each 
course meet? names, addresses and other personal identlfica- 
tion Information on applicants for admission, etc. I believe most 
colleges maintain information at this level in these general 
categories: recruitment, registration, faculty, student, financial, 
unci development or fund-raising. 

Profile Reports 

The next level In the pyramid 1 proposn Is what I call 
the profile level. It is at this Icivel thnt most of the ao^called 
managnment reports are deveio|M!d. This kind of informption is 
characterlznd by tho putting together of two or more discrete' 
classes of tran.sactional data to provide a picture or profile of 
some aspect of institutional functioning, Some kinds of informa- 
tion get nern led at this level might Incliule a comparative profilo 
of admitted and rejectod appllcunts by ability levol, schools and 
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colleges previously attended, geographic regions, or church 
denominations; a comparative profile of admitted applicants 
who enroll and "no-shov^s" by such factom as dale of applica- 
tion, income level or financial need; the numbers and percen- 
tages of enrolled students by various Gategories such as 
program major, grade point average, income level, or credit 
hours completed; student financial aid information including 
family income levels, sources of financial aid, average amounts 
of college funds used; faculty profiles by department showing 
the number of student credit hours produced, the nurnber of 
credit hours taught, terminal degrees held, or salaty levels; in- 
formation about numbers of classes by department displayed 
by enrollment; and inforhiation about the ami per credit hour 
by department, by degree, or by major. Much of this kind of in- 
formation is already collected and. iabulatedi sometimes' by 
hand, sometimes by computeri on most campuses. Reports on 
this level are very effective in communicating to lop manage- 
ment something of the activities of the institution as seen one 
step above the transaction level. 

Planning Needs 

It is at this last level that we move beyond profiles 
based upon data on higher education operations. The objective 
is to relate these organizalionally^focused data to the needs of 
program-oriented planning. 

Planning is recpgnized as future-orierited. It is the con- 
scious effort to determine and select operational objectives, 
identify feasible alternative programs available to accomplish 
these objectives, calculate tne resources necessary to support 
the program, evaluate alternative programs, implement the 
planned pr^rams, and evaluate the output or resultslfor cor- 
rection* modification or recycling, Azusa Pacific Collfge has 
utilized RRPM (Resource Requirement Prediction Model) de- 
veloped by jhe National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment Systems (NCHEMS), Boulder, Cdlorado, Using funds 
supplied by the EXXON Education Foundation, Azusa Pacific 
College adapted this computer model for use on e Sj^tem/3 
computer. The program, called RRPM/APC, is an enrollment 
driven cost simulation model that builds upon the IGLM, (In- 
duced Course Load Matrix) method of keeping track of stu- 
dents. Easentlally, it follows the average student ota given level 
and major in the courses that he takes, assigns costs to those 
courses to provide reports of costs of degree majors, costs of 
courses by level in ouch disciplinei etc. H does have the 
capabiliiy toanuly^su the cost and resource implications of aller- 
native assumptions, curricula, courses of action, or degree 
programs. 

The profile reports used most frequently al the plan- 
ning level at our institution are the following: , 

1, RRPM computed productivity reports. For two or 
three comparativu years reports by division: (a) credit hours 
produced; (b) percent of total cri>dit hours; (c) unit cosi; (d) PTE 
facu|ly; (e) productivity ratio. 

2, Ri^M computed projuctions on tmiching faculty. For 
two or ihrue year cohnparisuns: (a) by rank; (b) by salary; (c) 
average FTE faculty Bulary; (dj uvnrago salary by rank; (e) FVE 
sjudents per FTE faculty. 

3, Fiscal projectlanH on students based on fall 
semesier. Three years comparison showing (a) numf)er of hIu» 
dents enrolled; (b) geogniphic origin of studentH; (c) typical 
academic your cost; (d) applications received, acceptad, 
enrolled, 

4, Compnnitive information from other Association of 
Ind^ipendont Qillforniii College and University (AICGU) Group 
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IV Schools (10 in number) for three yeare. Comparative irifor- 
mation on (a) expenditures (education and general, total); (b) 
pereonnel (full time, part time, administrative and staff sup- 
port): (c) enrollment (fall semester); (d) selected faculty data. 

B> Budget planning data with tables showing (a) num- 
bers of classes by department displayed by enrollment, fall 
semester, two years; (b) faculty rank and tenure ratios, fall 
semester; (c) budget to credit hours produced ratios by depart- 
ment, fall semester, two yearn comparison; (d) budget analysis 
expenditures by department, two years comparison. 

How Has It Worked? 

Utilizing transactional data aggregated together to pro- 
vide profile reports, and then putting profile material together 
to provide planning information provides a basis for informed 
planning. Several changes on our campus are directly traceable 
to this improved process; 

' 1. Institutional planner have again been reminded of 
the centrality of the student to the enterprise. Since the com- 
puter simulation model is enrollment driven, planners must 
again confront the fact that it is the students taking courses 
offered by departments within degree programs who are really 
the institution's reason for existence. 

2. The process of data collection and definition has 
altered and improved internal planning at all levels within the 
institution. 

3. Faculty and department chairmen are continually 
reminded of the relationship between financial income through 
tuition dollars and curricula and course offerings. Department 
chairpersons are carefully scrutinizing low-enrollment courses 
that are not deemed critical to degree pr^rams. 

4. The driving force for planning is a concern for the 
demands and interests of students in degree programs and 
courses, not a concern for the wishes of individual departments 
and faculty members for offerings. / 

5. There has been an increased awareness.at all levels 
of the concern to improve the prpductivlty of faculty effort 
defined as the credit hours produced per FTE faculty. This hap 
been demonstrated by some departments adjusting course 
schedules and section loads to achieve a higher productivity 
average for the whole department, 

6. New degree programs are being scrutinized 
carefully for all fiscal implications. A proposed new Master's 
degree program is currently being reviewed in regard to the 
RRPM computod coRts and impact on the institution. 

InforniBtion Sourcos 

I am no more interested in preparing a vast annotated 
bibliography of all that has been written on'managemont infor- 
mation systems in postsucondary (Kliicution than you are in 
reading it. However, there have been a few sources thai I have 
found particularly relevant and helpful as I have tried to sor' 
out the vyheat from the chaff in this area. 

William A. Shoemaker presented a short and informa- 
th^u article describing some of the software available to help 
college managers do a better job in ''Overview of Management 
Systems for Higher Educatiun," Col/oge Management, April, 
1074, Shoemaker's presentation outlines operating information 
systems, Bimulation models, procedural systems, and notes on 
implementation. 

The Management Division of the Academy for Educa- 
tional Development publishnd a summary of the 1073 spring 
conference of the Society for College and Univeniity Planning. 
Entitled ''Utl's End the Q)nfuRion Aboiit Simulatinn Module," it 
definus "systems,*' provides illuminnlion on problems of imple» 
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mentation, and describes a variofy of appliGaiions. 

Individual case study experiences are described in the 
NCHEMS (toulder, Colorado) document entitled *'Profile§ of 
Management Informalion Uses*' by Robert A. Huff and 
. Michael E Young. This May 1974 report describes how 12 in^ 
slitutions have utilized data from the NCHEMS Management 
Informalion System, 

Planning and Management PrQctices in Higher 
EducQtiow PromisB or DilBmma is the proceedings of the na- 
tional forum on new planning and management practices in 
higher education held at Denver in 1972, It presents a 200-page 
' compilation of overviews, position papera/and a vast array of 
systems presentation abstracts. 



A iomowhnl dated, yet nonetheless excellent, 
guidebTOk was prepared by Charles Pinnell for the Coordinat- 
ing ^ard of the Texas College and^ University System. 
'^Guidelines for Planning in pDlleges and Universities" was 
published in five volumes by Texas A&M Univeraity in Janu- 
ary. 1988, The volumes discuss the planning system, manage, 
ment and financial pJanning, and physical plant planning. 

Finally, the series of leaflets entitled 'Tlanning for 
Higher Education" published by the ajciety for CoUege and 
University Planning, New York- in cooperation with Educa^ 
tional Facilities Laboratories of New York, provide timely infor- 
mation relative to various themes or topics appropriate to the 
presentation^ 
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SPACE PLANNING: REPLACING MYTHS WITH FACTS 



/ames H. Mon fgomery, Beairice T, Mahan, and 
Geraid W, MuLaughlin 
VirginiQ Polytechnic InBiitute and SiaVj IJniverBity 



^ Space planning is a mmi for lai^e inslilulions and for 
all colleges and universities where space requiremenls ap- 
proach space resources. One can scarcely enter this fleld be- 
fore finding that even the simplest analysis requires an 
inordinate amount of time to collect the data. Many of the data 
requirements and the comparative figures derived from them 
have been generated for comparative purposes or for state' 
generated space allocation formulas (sometimes called guides, 
but the realist understands the true meaning as static require- 
ments), In this paper, typical formulas and overview analyses 
are reviewed and a report is made of a useful planning pro- 
cedure for the institutional level The thesis of the paper is that 
the elaborate space planning procedures of the past are ineffi- 
cient for the typical institutional research officer with scarce 
resources of time and budget, and that data are needed which 
have real meanin| to the institution-^not some^other agency or 
group. 

Tha space analysis procedures were first codified by 
John Dale Russell and James L Dpi (1957) in their Monufal for 
Studies of Space L/£i7ization in Co/|egesand L/niVereit/ea\The 
definitions, the collection procedures, and the formulas Used 
make it the starting point for studying ways to analyze and to 
plan space utilization. Using simple yet intricate collection for- 
mats, Russell and Doi demonstrated how to obtain a useful 
analysis of space which, assuming oLher institutions followed 
similar patterns , could be used to compare space utilization. 
The following formulas represent a small portion of the out- 
pouring which greets the reader of this manual (Russell § Doi, 
pp. 21-22). 

1. Fcrmula for porcen togo □/ room-period use; 
Assuming that the number of rooms available is 50 
and the scheduled UBago is 40 hours a vyeqk, there 
would be 50 x 40 or 2,000 roorn^ periods possible. If 
the rooms ore iised 1,000 hours a' week, the room- 
period use would be 1000/40 or 25 hours. Dividing 
the room-period use by 40 (scheduled usugo) yields 
the percentage of room -period use on a weekly 
basis. 

2. Formula for student hours per stafion" 

weekly studenl-station-period use 
Btudent-stntion size of room 

3. Formula for percentage of possib/e student-station' 
putiod use: 

no, of room periodB used x average size of class 

hra. per weak of UNugci x no. of student stations in mm 
X 100 

Using these formuhis It Is possible to solve for the 
values which are derived when the data from the cullecllon In- 



struments for each room are combined. Figures l and 2 
demonstrate this collection process. 

The good space planner will utilize applicable material 
from Russell and Doi. The point which should be emphasized, 
however, is the need to obtain data which are really useful to 
management. 

. A direct descendant of the Russell and Doi classic work 
in space utilization is a study conducted by John X. Jamrich 
(1962) and reported In a publication of the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc., entitled To Build or Not to Build. 
The emphasis in this publication is on mcreasing the efficiency 
of use of existing space. A space utilization workbook is at- 
tached to this publication which enables an Institution to obtain 
a clear pictpre of lis use of instructional space. 

A later consultant, Frederic Wo€>d (Knowles, 1970), 
suggests that the most meaningful statistic for space measure^ 
ment is room-period utilization. Tliis measure can be used to 
review room-period use by a specific building or department, = 
by days of the week, or by hours of the day. The basic form 
used by Wood, v^hieh one rnay see is a modification of Russell 
and Doi, appears in Figure 3. 

In order to project space requirements. Wood 
(Knowles, p. 4-115) suggests using the Drexel method (which 
grew out of space projection study conducted at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology under a grant from Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc.). This method uses an Institutional agency, 
for example, the registrar or academic dean, to project space 
for future needs by completing a form which shows: 



Size of course 
Optimum section size 
Maximum section size 
Secllon meetings per week 
Room utilization rale based on 
no. of hours rooms used on avo. 



Sample 
Values 

450 
30 

40 

3 

50% 



From those data one may derlvd the following room 
needs for this course; 

450 

^ 15 X 3 = 45 avallflble hrs, each week for course 

30 



If the room utilisation rate is 50% , 
available 00 Iiours each woek. 



this room must be 



One then prcxjeoclH to build this projection by courso, depart- 
monti and collage to find the total hours that rooms are needed. 
By dividing by the hours a week of room utilisation, one 
derives numbur of r(x)ms requirccl* This system suffers from 
two problems; (Ij il is no better than the person cslimnting the 
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Name of InsclCuclsn 



Figure 1 

SUMMARY OF INSTRUCTIONAL SPACE UTILI^TION 
BY HOURS OF THE DAY 



A. 



Ferm D 

SuTOiafy ef Instrueclansl Spaee Utlllzacldn by Houra of Ehe Day 
^Data ffem Form A; ga^ page fer eieh kind of instruct ional roomH) 
Kind of InsEruetlohal rooms 



CpCsI nuinhtir of roymti 



Total aval labia room-periods weekly at each hour; 

1. Based en Instltutipnal's sehedule (Fer eaeh hourp enter in fljit column the numbgr of rooms In ea 
number of days in the wtik classes may oeet at that hour.) 

2, Based on 44-perlod week (Enteif In 2nd "fcolumn*) 

a. Morning hours (number of rooms In category times 6) 

b. Afternoon hours (number of rooms in category times S 
C* "Total number of student-statiohs In this group of rooms 
D. Total available student-statlon-perioda weekly at eaeh ho'urt 

1, Based on Instltuclon^s sehedule. (For each hour, enter in 3rd column number of student stotion% in 
number of days In the week classes may meet at that hour.) 

2. Based on 44-perlod week (Enter In ^th column.) ^ ? 
a. Morning hours (number of student stations tiaes 6) 
fa. Afternoon hours (number of student SL-Jtlons Clmes 5) 



tegsry times 




(Buiiell and Dnli pp. 6a-69) 
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Figure 2 = 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUnON OF TOTAL ROOM PERIODS SCHEDULED FOR ^CH HOUR OF THE DAY 
AND OF TOTAL STUDENT^STATION-PERIOD OCCUPANCY FOR EACH HOUR OF THE DAY 



Nama of Institution 

FORM D--a (data from Forfn A) < 

Parcentage Distribution of Total Poom Periods Scheduled for Each 
Hour of the Day and of Total Student^Statlon^Perlod Occupancy 
for Each Hour of the Day 

Kind of Instructional Rooms Involved . - 



Hours 
Of tha 
Day 


- Room-Period Use 


Student-Station-Period 
Occupancy 


Total 
Number 
at Each 
Hour 


Parcantage of Total 


Total 


Perceritage of Total ^ • 


At Each 
Hour 


Cumulative 


Number 
at Each 
Hour 


' At Each 
Hour 


Cumulative 


7- 8 A,M, 

8- 9 

9- 10 , 
10-11 

J. 

12-1 P.M. 

1- 2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 5 
.5-6 

6- 7 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9- 10 

10- 11 

11- 12 














Total 




100,0 






100.0 





(Russell and Doi, p, 71) 
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Figure 3 

SPACE UTILIZATION SURVEY FORM A 



Gollege , . * * 

No, of StudinC Places: ( )s 
Notes I 



• . Building * « * Room 

iq* Ft, Area ( )b 



8 to 9 

9 to 10 

10 to 11 

11 to 12 

12 to 1 

1 to 2 

2 to 3 
< 3 to 4 

U to 5 
5 to 6 
. 6 to 7 

7 to 8 

Total 
Occupancy^ 
Total 
Periods 



t_ ^ Total Total 

Hon, Tueg. Wtd_. _ Thure. Frl, Sat. necupanev PerXnri 



The Use of Fofra A 




ircintagt Pirlode out of 44 j 
Student Hours per Available Space i 
Farcentage of Posalbla Student Occupancy J 
Average Percentage of Student Occupancy per Period i 



This is the basic form ugtd For collectini the data for each room anfl providys thu 
information ussd for subsequent forms i 
Complete narpea of college end building and room reference number, 
,Capacity (box a) to be number of student places In the room. 
Area (box b) to be In square feet measured inside the walls, 

"Notes*' to indicate use of room and whether ic is a gener^al^use room or has a limited 
or specialized use. 

Complete form by inserting number of studenCs in rogm for each period above the thin 
line and number of course. below it^ 

Total the students and perloda across lines and down >o]umn@t with grand totals In 
boKes e and d, reapectivety * ^ 

Keep forms for Speclfll and fJenernl rooms HCparflte Lhrnu^ihotit , Chc?dk tot^lN anrJ boxi-N 
c and d; then, compute i 

d X IQQ 
Box a ■ 44 \ 



Box f - ^ 

a 



Box g ■ 
Box h • 



f X 100 
44 

c X 100 

d X A 



Bdurno: 



WDCxi. F. Spncn roqulfumonts fcjr phymanl fanlllti(m. In A. Knowlns (Eci.). Handhoak of Colhmti and UtmvrHiiv Ad 
mintuiniiion, Ntm York: MuGraw-Hill, 1970. UhcuI wilh pcirmiBHinn of MfiGraw^Hill Ibok Qimpany/ 
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course sizes, and (2) it is exceedingly slow because each inilial 
projection must be' entered by hand, The institutional 
researcher can bypass some of this procedure. 

An approach* called the ''Numeric Method,'' for deter- 
mining space requirements is presented by Bareither and 
Schil linger (1968) in L/nivereify Space Planning, As an illus- 
tration of the ''Numeric Method" consider the index for the 
projection and analysis of classroom space, fereither arid 
Schillinger (p. 53) suggest using the following valutis to deter- 
mine an index for the number of square feet per weekly stu- 
dent hour: 

Square feet per student station =15 
Hours per week classrooms are 

to be scheduled' — 30 

Percent of time each station is to be 

pccupied when the classroom is in use = 60 

15 + (30x .60) .833 

The value not obtained (.833) represents the amount of 
classroom space in square feet per weekly student hour that 
should available. An important feature of the Numeric 
Method is its flexibility. If one wishes to use other values in the 
equation, there is no difficulty in determining a new index. 

State coordinating councils, slate governing- boards, or ^ 
other agencies have rushed fearlessly into space projections. 
Their efforts have resulted in comparisons among institutions 
and in formulas for calculating capital space needs. Typical of 
such development is' the approach given by Halstead (1974). 
This approach derives an UI\ which is the utilization index in 
assignable square feel (ASF) per weekly student hour 
(Halstead, pp. 432-33). 



H^xPg . 

Ag = Station area in assignable square feet 

Hj. ^ Room use in hours scheduled per week 

Pg ^ Station occupancy percentage for rooms used 

If one had a classroom with 15 ASF per student station, 
which was used 30 class hours per week, with a 50% station 
occupancy, it would be possible to find the UI as follows: 



30 X .50 

(One will note that this is the some prModure reported earlier 
as the Numeric Method of Bareither & Schillinger.) This 
measure allows^ perhaps* comparisons among institutions, Cer- 
tainly* one can dotermino whether classrooms are at 1.0 or 
another UI, The fact remains^ however, for internal planning 
one does not .know any morn than previously; therefore* the 
good institutional rosearchor will not become entangled in such 
an analysis. 

Sources to aid one to determine space utilization iire 
available to an institutionnl researcher as eviclenced by those 
which appear above. The question then becomes what type of 
data are actually needed to answer inlemnl questionH on 
utilization. 

Faced with the need to do in r mine whdthor a growing 
institution could house additlonul students until such time us a 
building program could catch up with the space demancls and 
with the typlanl problem of limited time and money, it Ixmame 
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necessary to cut across previous space utilization needs and 
ascertain whether students to be admitted could actually be 
scheduled in classes and the faculty to teach them placed in 
offices. 

At this point in time the hour^ a classroom was used or 
the net assignable square feet per student station had little rele- 
vance; instead, the need existed to know how many more sec- 
tions could be scheduled and how many more would need to be 
scheduled. Such a requirement led to developing a space. ^ 
utilization format along the following lines. -i 

1, DeveJop a baia Base for Pro/ecfions; First one pro- ^ ^ ^ 
jects the additional weekly contact hours which will be' re- t- 
quired for class and laboratories during the planning period* cf. 
for example, five years. Starting with one of the traditional J* 
meth^s to predict enrollment, such as percentage increase, |^ 
ratio, cohort Survival or first degree' curve, it is then possible to 
convert projections derived to instructional contact hours. The >1 
conveiiion to contact hours can be m^de by using historical ^ 
ratios, differentiated by level* by college, or otherwise* or by . 
using a cross -over matrix such as the induced cqurse load 
matrix of NCHEMS, ' 

Based on the faculty funding pr^edure used* the 
results from the enrollment projections can also be used to com- 
pute faculty requirements. The faculty requirements allow one 
to apply local r&tios or formulas to obtain clerical, admlnistra- 
live, and other support staff requirements. 

.1. Anaiyze the Use of Classroom and Laboratory 
Space: Having obtained projections for students and faculty, 
one may now make appropriate assumptions and then begin to 
project space needs. One could assume* for example* that the 
status quo will condnue and no hew classroom space will be 
available. One should also address the question of/AA^hether 
average class size will remain constant and whether classroom 
space (rooms and student stations) will remaiij ihn same size. 
This study assumed a continuing enrollment incniase for six 
years and no new academic buildings. TTie reader should bear 
in mind that these are rather sweeping assumptions and is in^ 
vitedlo alter them based on prior experiences and Institutional 
differences. , , 

Tlie next step is by far the most laborious in this or 
other space analysis because It Is necessaiy to obtain a picture 
of space utilization. Regardless of whether one proceeds by 
hand or by computer, the material must be assembled one sec- 



CL^ SIZE PROFILE BY ^ME OF DAY* 



Stirting 




Nyif^cr of 


Average 


Timt 


inrolffmnt 


ScCtlOfii 




8 AM 


5,432 


194 


28 


9 AM 


5J51 


213 


27 


10 AM 


7,076 


244 


29 


11 AM 


5,994 


222 


27 


n N 


4. MO 


145 


30 


1 PM 


5,911 


219 


27 


2 PM 


5,500 


250 


• n 


3 PM 


4,460 


22 J 


20 


4 PM 


2,496 


156 


16 


5 PM 


460 


m 


lb 


6 PM 


1J2 


12 


1 1 


7 PM 


352 


22 


16 


fl PM 


100 


20 


15 


9 PM 


240 


16 


IS 



^Tiiblu 1 iMn*i tvil feflf^t actual dala, 
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iion ai a time. The analysis used dismgardcd studenUsialinn uc~ 
cupancy as an unnecessaiy fnctor (such dala fluctuate by 
quarler and are mosi useful for ihoso who wanl to be confused 
with dala), Inslead, it was only nocossary to count sections at 
each hour and enrollmenl in them. From this one could then ob^. 
tain average class size. These data appear in Table 1, 

Standards can be eslablished for the number of sec^ 
tidns which should meet at given hours, and when these stan- 
dards are met or exceeded one can assume that further expan- 
sion in sections will be mot by extending the use of facilities 
later into the day, (Whilc^the number enrolled in a program 
may not be sufficiently large to support ait^'average" class! this 
is more a cause to review the frequency of offerini specific 
classes in the program than to modify the standard,).. An 
analysis of theso data will indicate whether classroom contact 
hours can be absorbed into the existing scheduling procedures. 
The results of the ICLM, for example, may indicate that 
an undergraduate major in history creates a load of 16 weekly 
.. contact hours in classrooms^ If one assumes a class size of 25 to 
be the desired standard, then three new history students would 
be equivalent to adding two section hours to the week (3 x 16 / 
25 = 2), 

Requirements for peneral laboratories or seminar 
rooms can be found in the 6a me manner using different stan- 
dards for various disciplines. For example, if a freshman 
engineer were to create a bad of 3 weekly contact hours in 
chemistry laboratory and if the general chemistry laboratories 
were to have 25 stations each with a standard of 20 students 
per section, then the addition of 40 freshmen engineers would 
require an increase, of 6 section hours a week for chemistry 
laboratories. 

Based on the existing utiliEation of instructional space, 
decisions can be made on the next stops. It may be. possible to 
schedule more classes during the day; it may be necessary to 
extend scheduling into the evening. 

Returning to the data, it may be observed in Table 1 
thai between 8 AM and 4 PM the number of sections range 
from 145 to 250 an hour. The researchers arbitrarily decided 
that 210 sections represented a target for optimum hourly 
scheduling. Even then the likelihood of gilding conflicts into 
the schedule has increased. Combinin| the FTE student pro- 
Table 2. 

ADDITIONAL SECTIONS NEEDED FOR ADDITIONAL FTE 
STUDEhmi* 





FT! 




Additional 


Additfonil 


Addjftoiiii 


Year 


Undtf- 


FTE 


Claa 


Clas 


SEctfoni 


Craduatt 






Hfi^ay 


Ne«d«d/day- 


1 


70() 


100 


13.800 


2.7ftO 


110 . 


2 


500 - 


170 


11.040 


2,20fl 


flfl 


i 


325 


JDO 


9.450 


. 1.890 


7h 


4 


260 


270 


7.920 


I.5fl4 


hi 


5 


120 


250 


5J60 


1.032 


41 


h 


m 


175 


3,540 


7m 


2(1 



' Table 2 d<m ml tuikHii dcluaj tjala. 



UMng IScontacf hcjurs foredchadfjjtionjl FTE urdurKfadualL'Muck'nl ancJ l2coiv 
iaci hours for nach .Khjittnnal FTEHMcJualo stut:li>nl. ncjfiitiondl claw hr)un pt»r wivk 
vvm* caltuldtwi. , ' 



An avL'fagt* el ass si/n of 25 was mni tn (iplrrmin?? (hcj mm\m tit addiilnnal wc- 
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jections by level and the data from Table 1, it was possible to 
obtain the results in Table 2, 

Using an average class size of 25 and sections per 
class hour as a local standard, it may be seen that the 8 AM. .12 
N, and 4 PM class hours could handle 135 additional suctions. 
Under these assumptions* the 110 additional sections required 
for Year 1 could be handled during the current 9-hour class 
day. By Year 2 the regular closs day would have to bo extended 
by at least one hour (135 -110—25 additional sections that 
^ could be handled during the current 9-hour day, but a total of 
88 additional sections are needed, which means that 63 sec- 
tions would need to be added to the 5 PM time period which aN 
ready has 30 sections). The 5 PM time period now would have 
30 current sections* 63 added for Year 2, but could still accom- 
modate 210 (63 + 30) or 117 additional sections. Since only 
70 additional sections are needed for Year 3, these can all be 
handled by the 5 PM time period. This leaves 117 — 76 or 41 
sections that could still be added to the 5 PM time period. In 
Year 4» 63 additiojial sections are required, 41 of which can be 
^ added to the 5 PM period, with the remainder (22) being added 
to the 6 PM time period which only has 12 sections currently, 
One can see that the clpss day would not need to bo extended 
further to accommodate the additional sections needed for 
Years 5 and 6 (22 + 12 + 41 + 28 ^ 103 which is less than ^ 
the 210 standard). From this analysis one can see that by Year 2 
the regular class day would have to be extended by at least one 
hour and by Year 4 by another hour. In actuality, the 6 PM 
starting period would probably need to bo slipped to 7 PM or 
7r30 PM to allow an evening break. 

In evaluating the scheduling for laboratories, one 
should rtcall a study conducted by the California Q)ordinating 
Council for Higher Education (1971), which showed that In the 
. California state colleges the percent station occupancy for 
classrooms dropped significantly after 5 PM, but only a slight 
decline occurred for class laboratories. 

Percent Station Occupancy 
8 AM ^5 PM PM ' 10 PM 

Classrooms 75% 
Lower Division Class Uiborato- 
ries 

Upper Division Class Laborato- 
ries ■ 930/a 

Those findings seem to indicate that if additional 
classes must be scheduled for the evening hours it would be 
better to schedule inboratories rather than lectures, 

3. Reviewing Sole Propmtor Space: The faculty and 
staff required to moot the increase in student enrollment gener- 
ate office needs which might be considered on a sole prDprietor 
basis. Here one should consider the amount of space needed by 
faculty, staff, graduate assistants, and others, for example, ad- 
ministrators. 

In order to compute faculty space needs, the assump- 
tion nan usually be made that faculty membnrs will maintain 
the samo averago office sizes as currently exist. Needless to 
say, faculty office spaco varies on a campus frequently as a 
result of ago of buildings, The procoduriJ used to delnrminn 
office? space Included the following stops^ 

The current average office size was ualculatcKJ for tho 
teaching fticulty, the? research niculty, and thri oKtcmsion and 
public snrvicn faculty. This calnulation was made for the toach- 
ing faculty by dividing thci teaching Hiculty office Bpncio in in- 
vcnlory by the numbar of allocated instructional positions. A 
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TabiB 3. 

TOTAL OFFICE SPACE NEEDED TO MAINTAIN CURRENT 
LEVELS* 





T«chl^ FicuHy 


^e^veh FicuHy ■-■ 


Etftf^n Ficutty . 




Number 




NunM 




Numbs' 






Projected 


Ne#dtd 


^rejected 


Ne#dtd 




Needtd 




427 




123 


20310 


75 


13,500 


2 


444 


75.4ffi 


128 


21,760 


78 


l'iO40 


3 


459 


78,030 


132 


22,440 


81 


14,580 


' 4 


473 


80.410 


136 


23,120 


83 


1^940 


5 


484 


82,280 


139 


23,630 . 


85 


1 1,300 


i 


492 


'83.640 


142 


24,140 ' 


87 


15.660 



"Table 3 doef net rennet ictual dsia. 



similar Galculation was made for the other I wt) groups of 
faculty. 

Using these three averages and the faculty pro]ections, 
the total office space required to maintain cui^reni levels was 
determined. 

In order to illustrate the procedure, assume the follow- 
Jhg values for average office size: 

Teaching Faculty 170 sq. ft,/FTE 

Resoarch Faoulty 170 sq. ft. /PTE 
Extension & Public Service 

Faculty 180 sq, ft./FTE 

Combinini these values with faculiy projections, total office 
space considerations can be deti^rmined as shown in Table 3. 

The results in Table 3 indicate a need for an additional 
11, 050 square feet for instrucilonal faculty, 3,230 for research 
facuity, and 2,160 for extension faculty for a total of 16,440 net 
aisignable square foet, > 

4. Add AdfustmeniB for Loaal Conditions: One next 
makes refinements in the projections based on local knowledge 
and Gondilons. 

a. The amount of new space coming into use or the fact 
that no additional space will be available should be considered. 

b. Recognition of the latitude needed on the ideal num- 
ber of students per section should be addressed, 

c. Consideration should be give^ to the method of han- 



dling mo|aseciions (enrollments over several hundred) and 
television s.ectlons. 

d* Since night glasses traditionally have lower enroll- 
ments, consider what standards should be expected in them 
and how this affects faculty'size, 

5, Resu/ts of Analysis: The data now assembled allow 
administrators to identify and to approach several hard deci- 
sions. One may observe that these data suggest a university 
which faces a critical era caused by a failure of (he state to pro- 
vide sufficient apace for growth, feveral avenues of approach 
might be considered: 

a. Develop a compuleriied space scheduling pro* 
cedure to obtain the optimum use of available classrooms and 
laboratories. , ' 

b. Mflke a review of the following: 

(1)'^ Should the university accept the crowding con- 
ditions which must certainly develop? 

(?) Should growth be curtailed? 

(3) Should an all out effort be made to obtain 
space, for example, convert a dormitoiy to 
offices, obtain trailers for offices, build a tern- 
poraiy building, soek private financing for a 
new classrcMm and office building? 

c. Study ways to increase section si^es, for example, 
through use of television or converting existing classrdoms into 
lai^er lecture haHs, 

Bumma^ 

The current problem with traditional space analysis 
systems is that they focus on utilization of space by clock hours 
or another index. Net assignable square feet divided by student 
stations may be a statistic to use in negotiating for new build- 
ings or for reviewing the number of student stations in a given 
room, but it is irrelevant in analyzing space uses in the institu- 
tion concerned. One needs to instead look at where and when 
additional sections can be scheduled. Faculty and staff ^pace 
requirements should be computed in the projections under- 
taken. The effect of adding students in certain curricula and the 
resulting space requirements should be analyzed. 

Few institutions have sufficient space, nor will they 
havo enough space in the foreseeable future. As long as enroll- 
ment expands or changes occur in the mix'of atudents, on-cam- 
pus analyses of space uses need to bo undertaken. 
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Despito expressed concern for the need to appraise 
/ product quality, efficiency is still the primary motivating force 
for the majurity of the accountability advocates; and righlly so. 
^ in a large number of situations,. Therefore, until some break 
through in measuring quality is reached, it seems appropriate 
to investigate all possible techniques for assessing efficiency 
and identifying the situations^i9| conditions in which efficiency 
measures seem to be most feasible and useful; 

From the field of physics, efficiency is defined as the 
ratio of output to input, where input and output are usually 
measured in equivalent units. In educationi as in business, 
measures of input and output are usually very different thirds, 
and expressions of efficiency, instead of beinf stated in perceri- 
tage terms, are usually expressed in terms of numbeii of units 
produced per input unit, Typically, the measures of input are 
defined in dpllar terms and the measures of output are ex- 
pressed in terms of numbers of student-credit-hours, student- 
TOntact'hours. students served oc, graduated, etc. Although 
there are limitless pc^sibilities for such measures, Iht^e most 
commonly used are probably sludent-credit-hours or student- 
con tact -hours. 

Usually the previously mentioned measures of input 
and output are combined and expressed as unit costs, i,e., effi- 
ciency is expressed indirectlyr(and invenely) in terms of the 
c»st of producing a certain unit, for example, $25 per student- 
credit-hour. Such expressions are easy to undersiand and 
useful in budget allocation and planning, but they do not pro- 
vide direct information regarding the relative efficiency of the 
input ingredienls, e,g,, faculty utilization, auxiliary instruc- 
tional assistance, supplies and materials u#ed, etc. Nor do they 
convey clearly whether unit cost differences are due to 
differences in input levels, instructional processes or pro- 
cedures, output levels, or all three. 

The two primaiy components of input into the opera- 
tion of a department are the total dollar resources available to it 
(including faculty salaries) and the number of faculty member 
who are considered paid by or cross-chaiged to the depart- 
ment, But two departments with Gomparable dollar resources 
and PTE faculty may operate in a totally different fashion. How 
the department operates will detei'mine the number of faculty 
members at given ranks, the ways in which faculty members 
spend their timp, the number of couraes offered, the use of 
secretarial staff and assistants, the size of classes taught, and 
the expenditures for supplies, equipment, and other depart- 
mental needs. Thus input for instruction iscomp^ed of "dollar 
resources and faculty effort In one department high rankii^ 
(or high salaried) faculty may be kept at a minimum; in 
another, nearly eveiyone will be at a top ranHor salaty level In 
one departmont lower division courses may be taught by full 
professors: in another by teaching assistants or part time 
faculty. Therefore, the input of an instructional unit should be 



thought of not only in terme of dollar resources allorated to it, 
but in terms of how faculty effort is directed. 

The purposes of this paper are: (a) to propose the very 
simple development and use of indexes to facilitate comparison 
of input and output elements for better understanding and 
easier interpretation of differences in these elements aniong 
like departments in similar institutions, and (b) to describe cue 
combination of such input and output indexes into composite 
index of efficiency which has been kbeled the Performance In- 
dex (PI). The PI may be developed from inter-institutional com- 
parisons of input and output elements and used in planning 
and making budgetary adjuslments to reward efficient units or 
penaliEe inefficient units. The PI is intended for use in compar- 
ing like units in comparable institutions, such as similar depart- 
ments, or in terms of classifications such as the PCS Discipline 
Categories developed by the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Systems (NCHEMS). The index approach 
would seem to have potential for use in comparing different 
departments within an institution, loo. but that alternative is 
beyond the scope of this paper, 

Although various input measures may be used, and in 
different forms, ^ the measures used in this article will be 
restricted to the total dollar allocation for a given department 
(excluding equipment) and Full Time Equivalent (FTE) faculty 
effort devoted to instructional activities in that department, 
d;^ Similarly, output niay be expressed in many units, but will be 
; restricted to student-class-hours produced by that department 
v in the examples presented,^ Real data collected from several 
V similar institutions will be used to snow the development of 
comparative indexes for each measure of input, for the output 
^ pleasure, and for the three measures combined. Separate data 
^ will be utilized for lower division, upper division, and graduate 
division courses to illustrate differences. 

Such comparative Performance Indexes, readily in- 
terpretable by administrators, should provide useful informa- 
tion for management decision-making regarding instructional 
budget allocations. An example of how such comparative in- 
dexes could be used in making supplementary budget alloca- 
tions for instructional purposes will also be presented. Possible 
danger and pitfalls involved in the use of Performance Index- 
es to adjust budget allocations will be discussed 

Input and Output Indexes 

The process of developing indexes is VBVy simple. One 
collects data of a given tj/pe m exactly the same form from a 
number of institutions, A rererence point is then established, 
depending upon the nature of the comparison desired. If an ad- 
3 ministrator wants to compare the total dollar expenditures for 
lower division instruction in his English department with the 
similar total dollar expenditures in English departments in 
othor institutions of the same type, he may use the figures for 
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his depariment as the roference point. If an administrator for a 
system wants to compare total dollar expendilures for instruc- 
tion in English departmonis In all institutions in the system, ho 
might use the mean or median (or minimum!) expenditure as 
the reference point. The comparative index is obtained by 
dividing each of the expenditure figures into the reference 
figure. Thus the m fere nee point will have an index of 1.00, If a. 
depariment has an index of 1,25, that means that that depart- 
ment has spent 25% more than the reference figure for instruc- 
tinn. An index ot .87 indicates that that department spent only 
B7% as much as the reference department. 

The PeFformanGe Index 

The same procedure can be followed to develop index- 
es for any measure of input, such as Full Time Equivalent 
(FTE) faculty, or for various measures of output. Such indexes 
are indicated in Table 1 for a giyen college or department (say 
Educalion).3 The table shoves the number of Student Class 
Hours produced by the given unit in each institution, the total 
dollar expenditures for instruction at each level — ^lower divi- 
sion, upper division, and graduate— the FTE fticulty time 
devotfed to instruction at each level, the Input and Output In- 
dexes determined by comparing each measure to the Median 
for that measure, aiid the composite index— the Performance 



Index (Pl>=-which relates the two input measure indexes to 
the output index. The PI is the ratio of the output index to the 
average of the two input indexes. Figure l compares the Pis tor 
the several institutions graphically, and against the Median 
Performance Index. 

A scrutiny of the figures in Table 1 shows thai iho unit 
in institution C (Output Index of 1.17) produced 17% more 
lower division student class hours than the median, but worked 
with more than twice as much money (Index of 2,08) and put 
nearly twice (Index of 1.97) as much faculty lime into instruc- 
tion as the median. The effects of these disparities in input and 
output are reflected in the Performance Index (,58), which 
shows that the unit in institution C is only about half as effi- 
cient, over all, as the median institution (PI of 1,00), In contrast, 
institution C's unit is slightly above average in. performance at 
the graduate level (PI ^ 1,09). At this level it produced more 
than twice the median number of student class hours (Output 
Index = 2,12), using 81% more dollara than the median figure 
(Index = 1,81), and slightly more than twice the faculty effort 
(Index of 2.11). The comparisons are shown graphically, for 
each instructional level, in Figure 1, 

Use of Perfortnance Index for Budgetary Adjustment 

The Performance Indexes may be applied directly to 
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BASIC OLTTPUT AND iNPLrT DATA FOR USE IN COMPUTING THE PERFORMANCE INDEX FOR THE 
FIELD OF EDUCATION, IN SELECTED COMPARABLE INSTITUTIONS, USING THE MEDIAN AS A 

REFERENCE POINT 





Student Clais HoOrs 


Totil Depf 1 Eipendnures 




Full Hme Equivalent 


Performance 








.(ejrcL equipment) 






Teaching Staff 




Lower DMslofi 




Output 




Input 






Input 


Index* 


Sch 


Ind^x 


Dolbn 


Index A 




FTl 


Index B 




institution A 


489J 


.85 


27,122 


.93 




4.42 


.93 


.92 


Institution B 


5738 


1.00 


29,234 


1.00 




4.76 


1.00 


1.00 


institution C 


6718 


1.17 


60,859 


2.08 




9.38 


1.97 


.58 


Institution D 


8230 


1.43 


82,462 


2.82 




^ 11.07 


2.32 


.56 


Institution E 


3948 


.69 


11,363 


.39 




2.28 


.48 


1.59 




Median 5738 


1.00 


29,234 


1.00 




4.76 


1.00 


1.00 


Upper DMslon 


















Institution A 


16,935 


1.46 


128,796 


1J1 




20.77 


1.20 


1.26 


Institution B 


13/139 


1.13 


158,643 


1.36 


t 


23.36 


1.35 


.83 


Institution C 


10,129 


.87^ • 


153,382 


1.32 




21.55 


1.24 


.68 


Institution 0 


14,472 


1.24., 


202,594 


1.74 




24.99 


1.44 


.78 


Institution E " 




1.43 


103,502 


.89 




12 07 


.70 


1.78 
.86 


institution F 


5274 


. .45 


58,429 


.50 




9.35 


.54 ' 


Institution C 


9323 


.80 ^ 


67,354 
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8.28 


.48 


1.52 


Institution H 


5224 


.45 


100,097 


.86 




13.85 


.80 


.54 




Median 11,634 


1.00 


116,149 


1.00 




17.31 


1.00 


1.00 


Grid School 


















Institution A 


5845 


2.19 


65,936 


' 1.15 




8.48 


1.38 


1.72 


Institution B 


2379 


M 


41,206 


.72 




3.89 


.63 


1.32 


Institution C 


5635 


112 


103,788 


1.81 




12.98 


2.1 1 


1.03 


Institution D 


' 2949 


1.11 


59,648 


1.04 




8.09 


1J2 


.94 
.88 


Institution E 


1924 


.72 


55,265 


.96 




4.20 


.68 


Institution F 


1467 


=55 


49,284 


.86 




4.18 


.68 


,71 


Institution G 


4856 


1.82^ 


105,434 


1=84 




982 


1,60 


1.06 


institution H 


1016 


.38 


18,381 


.32 




2.43 


.40 


1.05 




Median 2664 ^ 


1.00 


57,456 


1.00 




6.14 


i.m 


,1.00 



^PerformarKB Index 



Outpu Index 



1/2 (input Index A + Input Index B) 
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Figure 1 

PERFORMANCE INDEXES FOR VARIOUS COLLEGES, UPPER DIVISION, LOWER DIVISION, AND GRADUATE 

LEVEL 

• 

(Performance Index - ratio of Index of Student Class Hours produced to Average of Indmes, of PTE Faculty Devoted to 
Instruction and Total Dollar Allocation to InstructJor}— excluding equipment) 
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the budgDl allocation process as a means of rewarding and 
penalizing departments Jor efficient or inefficient use of 
resources. That is, the Indexes may be applied Jo budgeting 
allocation techniques of certain types. The procedure for appiy- 
ing them to a budgetary process based on unit cost data will be 
described in this section. The technique should work with 
Other budgetary procedures, but some adjustments will proba= 
bly be necessary in the interpretation of the Pis as they are ap- 
plied. 

If unit cost data are used to allocate dollara, some basic 
number representing the anticipated output— ^enrollments, stu- 
dent credit hours, student class hours, eta^is needed for bud- 
geting purposes. In the exalnple shown in Table 2, the increase 
or decrease in number ©f student credit hours has been pre- 
dicted for each level of instruction. The PI can be used to adjust 
the dollar allocations that would. customarily be indicated if the 
increasi?. or decrease in number of student credit hours was 
simply multiplied by. the cc^ls per student credit hour for the 
given level of instruction. When the PI is applied, however, the 
dollar amount produced by multiplying the unit cMt by the anti- 
cipated increase or decrease in student credit hours Is in turn 
multiplied by the PI if an increase in output is indicated, For an 
expected decrease in output, the difference between the PI and 
2.00 is used in order to adjust appropriately for above or below 
average efficiency, .This step is necessary when output 
decreases are expected, berause it does not make sense to^ 
cause an extra increase in reduction of dollar support for an 
efficient operation or cause a decrease in. the sup^rt less than 
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dictated by unit costs for an inefficient operation. 

A detailed explanation of one or two lines of data from 
Tfibie 2 Vvili clarify the process just described. Listed in Table 2 
are the predicted unweighted sludent credit hour increases or 
decreases for the various units in Institution C, by level of in- 
struction. Listed in the second set of columns are the unit costs 
per student credit hour, also by level of instruction. The third 
set of columns shows, by instructional level, the Performance 
Indexes determined by comparing the respective instructional 
units (college divisions or departments) in Institution C with 
like units in other comparable institutions. The Pis were deter- 
mined for each unit in the same way as those discussed iii Ta- 
ble 1, In each instance, the median Is being used as a Perfor- 
mance Index reference point, with a value of 1.00. Thus, a PI 
greater than 1,00 indicates a unit with a performance rating 
above the median, and a PI lower than 1,00 indicates a unitthal 
is not performing up to the 'level of a median unit in terms of 
efficiency. 

The fourth set of columns shows the dollar allocations 
that would be made to each unit after the dollar amounts have 
been adjusted according to the Performance Index, For Educa- 
tion, for example, an increase of 039 student credit hours is ex- 
pected at the lowered i vis ion level. This number is multiplied by 
$9,00 per student credit hour to arrive at a dollar allocation of 
$8507, before adjustment for comparative performance, The 
$8507 is then multiplied by the PI of .58 to obtain an allocatipn 
of $4934 for the expected increase in student credit hours at the , 
lower division level, Tlie Pis are applied in similar fashion for 
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Table 2i 

ANTICIPATED CHANCES IN mJDENT CREDIT HOUR LOADS, UNIT CCKTS, PERFORMANCE INDEXES, AND 
DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS TO HANDLE CHANGES IN STUDENT LOAD, BY LOWER DIVISION, UPPER 

. DIVISION AND GRADUATE LEVEL 

Predicted fncrtases 

or Decrea^ In Dollar Altocatton 
Student Credit UnH Costs Median Index ^ for Enrollment 
^our L^d Stud Cr Hr, 1.00 Incream or Decreaies 



Instruct ional 



Units 


UD 


U.D 


Grad 


UD 


UD 


Grad 


UD 


UD 


Grad 


LD 


UD 


Grad 


Total 


Cent 


Agriculture 


- J44 i 


4718 


90 


$ 534 


$ 7.60 


$11.28 


.92 


1.26 


1.72 $■ 


- 20,588 


$45,180 


$ 1,746 


$26,338 


15 


Business 


- 166 


2390 


132 


5.09 


12.07 


17.32 


1.00 


.83 


1.32 


- 845 


23,943 


3,018 


26,116 


15 


Education 


939 


1023 


509 


9.06 


15.14 


18.41 


.58 


.68 


1.09 


4,934 


10,532 


10,214 


25,680 


15 


Engineering 


5079 


2499 


-^562 . 


10.02 


13.99 


20.22 


.56 


.78 


.94 


u 28,499 


27,270 


12,045 


43,724 


25 


Liberal Arts 


4439 


2327 


-280 


2J8 


621 


28.72 


1.59 


1.78 


.88 


20,327 


25722 


7,077 


53,126 


30 



174,984 100% 



the figuras for Education for tho upper division and graduate 
levels of instruction to obtain allocations of S10J32 and 
$10,214, respfictively. Added logether, tho Education unit 
would be allotted $25,680 to taku care of anticipated increases 
over' their current budget. 

In contrast, the Agriculture unit is expecting a decrease 
of 3441 student credit hours produced in the coming year at the 
lovver division level. When this number is multiplied by the 
unit cost figure of $5.54, a decrease in dollar allocation 'of 
$19,063 is obtained. Hov^^ever. the Agriculture unit is below the 
median in performance at this level, so the dollar allocation 
should be adjusted to take the PI of .92 into account. If one. 
simply multiplied the dollar amount by ,92, the result would be 
a reduction of the dollar loss--^ bonus/ wherp^i e pcrmliy 
should be applinH. It ip theiefore necessary to subtract .92 from 
2.00 to effect a slight increase in the dollar loss due to the drop 
in student credit hour output. Multiplying the $19,063 figure by 
1,08 results in a decrease in dollar allocation for instruction at 
the lower division level of 120,588. Combining this decrease 
with the increases entitled at the upper division and graduate 
levels due to anlicipatad increases in output, adjusted for high- 
er than median performance, results in a net increase of 
$26,338 for Agriculture as a whole unit. Calculations for the 
other units were made in the same fashion. If a specific dollar 
amount has been set aside or appropriated for increases in stu- 
dent load, the allocations derived in the fashion described 
above may be totaled, and the percentages of that total repre- 
sented by the doriar allocations for each unit may be applied 
against the fotal appropriated, to utilize the total appropriation. 
Or, the remainder may be used for discretionary allotments to 
adjust for unusual circumstances. 

The reader might ask why the adjustment indexes are 
not applied to the dollar allocation needed to takq care of the 
total number of student credit hburs anticipated for an instruc- 
tional unit rather than to just the increase or decrease in num= 
ber. Such an application can, of course, be made. The impact of 
such a sudden adjustment could be traumatic, however, or 
create severe administrative problems. By adjusting only for 
changes, the effect is more gradual and, if continued for a 
period of years, should effect an overall change in efficiency ^ 
which is administratively feasible. 

Obviously, the PI should not be used to adjust budgets 
mechanically. Knowledge of special conditions, e.g.* offering of 
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new courses, changes in scheduling, elimination of require- 
ments and so on, that may effect class size should be taken into 
accoLnt, as should restrictions on faculty assignments such as 
special duties, heavy tenure, etc. Of course, the comparability 
of the comparison units should be carefully weighed before de- 
veloping the Pis, 

Summary . * 

The use of indexes can facilitate the understanding of 
sources and amounts of variations contributing to efficient 
operation of instructional pr^rams. By converting input and 
output measures to Inilnvee n^mg Fnedian indexes 93 reference 
poirifs, the input and output levels for a given insiruclional unit 
may be easily compared with input and output levels for like 
units in similar institutions. The separate input and output in- 
dexes may in turn be combined into a cortiposito index of effi- 
cioncy^labeled a Performance Index (PI)— by dividing the 
* output index by the average of the input indexes. The Perfor- 
mance Index is useful for interinstitutional comparisons and 
may be used in making budgetary adjustments to reward effi- 
cient operation. 

In tho example described in this study, measures of in- 
put were total dollar expenditures for instruction (excluding 
equipment, but including salary allocations of both professional 
and non-professional personnel, materials and supplies, etc., 
utilized in instructional activities), and the Full Time 
Equivalent faculty time devoted io instruction. The output 
measure was the number of student class hours produced. 
Other measures for either input or output may be used in com- 
puting indexes. 

Whatever reference point is used, its index will be 
1.00. The other indexes will then va^ below or above 1,00, in* 
dicating less or more efficiency than the reference point. The 
indexes may then be used to adjust budgetary a 1 location to 
reward efficient units or to penalize inefficient units, if desired, 

Although the procedure has been applied to only one 
set of measures of input and output in this report, the " 
possibilities of using indexes with various measures of input 
and output appear limitless. Much more experimentation with 
the , use of indexes in nmking budgetary allocationi would be 
desirable, particularly an assessment of the long-term effects of 
such a "reward and penalize** system upon departmentarpfac- 
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linos. UnfoHunatniy, th(j dovdupmnnl nf suuh inlnrinstitutional 
comparativu indnxos is dfipondnnt uptjn tho nontinund, uniform 
nollociUm of banic input and oulpul dalH by inslituiions of nom^ 



parnblu iypo, Bocauso of this nnod, thu poifrntial uso of Porfcjr^ 
manco Indexes for iriturinslitutional comparlsonB sooms 
groatuHt in unifind or cmrdinaUHl MyNlinm £)f hlnhor luiucmtion. 



»l3tmtty, Ckdko iind Shnuhun pmpc^o tho uho nf nnvun dim nltutumts^ii nrnmuti) of inHlniclionnl offcfrin^K. u itK^^iHurn uf HtiKifrit inslrudinniil 
Hchvity. av^iragn n^nilivn faculty offijrt. hVE fnmWy. total nmuliy compnnHalion (^xnonmi. oxpimso fi)r instrutitinnnl Huppurt and non^nmrudkmal 
iiCMjcInmiC d^parlmfinl nxpcmBnj^in ihnir Inslruclional 0)Ht Indiix prcxjoduru. 

•^Hlmlcmt daHH hnurs nrn UHttd instnad of 8ludimUmntaut^hc)urH to <umvny thn itlna thai the? ujnlafn in rnHlrlclfid tu ri'yuliirly HchnduhHl i lassoM and 
dofTB am mdudo informal or unschndulnd mntadH. Howuvor. Huc:h indimion mij^hl I)n vury nppmpriato in uurtiiin silualionR, cm|V in InHlitutionrwith 
^raduutn projirams, fi)r morn mfinnd analysis, if such daia arn available. 

^if Ihu PCS Disdplinu CatugoriuB diffnr for a givun dyparimont among \hti inslitulianH, uompnrisynH Hhould hi) limiliui cmly lo thn Disciplino 
UitngontiH that an) mmmon to all amtitutions buinH a)mparyd. Of coufso Ihn wjmparimms mn bo basnd nnly an Disc^iplinu CnivmnlvH \m\vnd of dopurt- 
monts, but Bince budget allm^ilions and Btaff nHBignmunts am lypimlly mado by cx,lln||n^^ and dopartiTumlH, il is mom imnfid U, oompjiru dt^piiftmontal 



Uaatty. 0.. |r.. Gulku, W. W.. & Shoc^hun, Tho inHiruvtmnal mi indax. BoKton: Univorsity of MusNUcihuHntts. July 1974. 
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Tho gruat increasn in the budgutaty roquirnments of 
higher oducation during thei last two decades has rnsulted in n 
corr us ponding ineruasn in the growth rate of statu appropria= 
tions for public colloges and Universities, As more state 
resources have been chanqnlad into postsncondary education 
each year, budget agencies and legiBlatures in many stalGs have 
become acutely aware of the need for a syslematia and objnc- 
live approach for exercising greater control over public funds 
for higher education. On the other hand, college and university 
administFators are determined to protect academic freedom 
from thn encroachment of budgetary rGstraint. One logical com- 
promise has been the development and deployment of budget 
formulas to determine the appropriation request or allocation of 
state funds for the operating budgets of state -supported institu= 
tions of higher learning. 

Extent of Budget Formula Utilization 

' A ddfctoral dissortation completed by the author in 1973 
(Gross, 1973) surveyed each state to identify the existing bud- 
got iOrniUiai currently in u^e. Twenty- five statDS were found to 
be utilizing budget formulas^ in justifying requesb for the 
1974-75 or 1974-76 operating budgets of state^supportod cq1= 
legiate institutions. The extent to which each budget formula 
was used Jn calculating the appropriation request for each of 
the eight functional budget areas (instruction and departmental 
research* organized activities related to instruction, librarins, 
general administration and general expense, student services, 
organized research, extension and public seivice, and physical 
plant c eration and maintenanco) generally recognized Ijy most 
cullDges and universities is presented in Table 1, Whereas the 
budget formulas in use were all different, very dotailod,=Gnd 
quite complicated, a summary of their general characteristics 
follows; 

1. Budget formulas in 21 slates (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, ^ 
Nevada, New Jersey, North I^akota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, &}uth 
Carolina, South Dakota, (rennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, and West Virginia) were applied statewide. The 

. Minnesota formula was applied only to the state colleges and 
excluded the University of Minnesota system. The formula 
used in New York applied only to the City University of New 
York system: the State University of New York systeTn used 
guidelines. In Oklahoma two institutions were not funded 
under the regular formula; instead, their allocations were 
determined by a new program/ formula budget system being 
pilot-tested. The Wisconsin formula was used only for the 
University of Wisconsin system. 

2, A majority of the budget formulas was used for de- 
veloping or justifying operating budget requests. Only four 
slates (Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Oklahoma) ap- 



peared to have actually used formulas for allocating lump-sum 
appropriations from their legislatures among institutions, 

3. Two separate budgeting techniques were found lo 
be in use: Zero-base budgefing (where the operating budget is 
developed anow each year and justified by objective or subjec- 
tive data) was practiced by 23 formula states, and inaromaniQl 
hudgeUng (where the previous year's operating budget 
becomes ,the base to which additional requests— justified by 
objective or subjective data— are added) was practiced by two 
formula states— New York and Wisconsin,^ 

4. Formula components followed two separate ap- 
proaches in calculating the funding requirements for budget 
areas. The all-inc/usive approach (where the total amount for 
one or more budget areas is determined through one calcula- 
tion) was used in 58% of the formula components, and tho 
jfemized approach (where the amount for one or more budget 
areas is the sum of several separate calculations, e.g.. profes- 
sional salaries, nonprofessional salaries, departmental, ex- 
penses, etc.) was used in 42.% of the formula components. Ta- 
ble 2 presents the number of components in which each for- 
mula approach was used, 

5. Muny budget formulas dlfferentialed among 
academic areas and student or instructional loveis. (Sue Table 
2,) Sensitivity to these factor was most prevalent in the 
calculation of the estimated funding requirements for insti'uc^ 
tidn and depart mental research, where 14 states differentiated 
among academic areas and 23 states differentiated among stu- 
dent or instructional levels. Ten states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin) used budget formulas 
which "differenliated among both factors, 

6. A majority of the formula states used budget for- 
mulas which differentiated among institutions or types of in- 
stitutions. Seven states (Florida, Minnesota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia) specified 
(or allowed each institution to specify) different formula factors 
(e.g., rates, percentages, or ratios) for indiyidual institutions. 
Twelve states (Colorado, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Qirolina, and South Dakota) differentiated 
among types of institutions (e,g,, colleges, specialized schools, 
regional universities, and comprehensive research universities) 
by specifying different formula factors, (See Table 2,) 

7. Three basic computational methods were identified 
under which every formula calculation can be classified. They 
were: (a) the rafo per base facior unit (RBFU) method; (b) the 
percenrage of basa factor (PBF) method: and (c) the base foc- 
ior-poBiiion raiio with Bolory rates (BF-PRySR) method. A 
summaiy of the number of states using each method by budget 
area is presented in Table 3. The EIFBU method was used in 
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Table 1 

FORMULA CALCULATION OF FUNCTIONAL BUDGET AREAS IN TWENTY-FIVE CTATES 



Key; 



Fully recognized by formula eomponenl. 

ParMally fecognized by formula component which inclufied: 

Faculty Salariti Only 





li^lrucfjon 






General 












and 


Acfivftiei 




Adminis- 






Extension 


Ph>^ica| Pfani 




Departmental 


SeUted to 




fratlon 


Student 


Or^nlzed 


and Public 


Opefation ind 


Research 


Instruction 


Libraries 


and Experye 


Services 


Research 


Service 


^4a^ritena^ce 


Alabama 


F 




F 


L 


F 






F. 


Arkansas 


Pd 

p- 




F 




F 






Colorado 




F 












Florida 


F 




F 


F 


F 






F 


Georgia 


F 




F 


F 


F ^ 


* 


F 


F 


Louisiarta 


F 


F 


F" 


F 


F 


F 


F 


F 


Marylarid 






F 


F 


F 


F 


Mlnfie^ota 




F 










F 


Mississippi 


F 




F 


F 


F 


F 




Missouri* 


F 














Nevada 


F 




F 


F 


F 






F 

F 


New Jersey 


c 

r 


F 


F 


F 


F 






New York** 


F 




F 


F 


F 








North Dakota 


F 


F 


F 


F 


F 






F 
F 


Ohio 


F 


F 


F 


F 


F 






Oklihoma 


F 


F 


F 


F 


F 


F 


F 


F 


Pennsylvania 


F 


F 


F 


F 


F 






F 
F 


South Carolina 




F 


F 


F 


F 




F 


South Dakota 














Tennt'isee 






F 




F 






F 


Texal 


k 




F 




F 


F 




P' 


Virginia 




F 










Washington 
We$t Virginia 










F 






F 


Wisconiln 


F 




F 




F 








Totali 


25 


7 


23 


17 


19 


4 


6 


19 



Cer^ral Adminislralion Only 
^Buildir^ Maintenance and Custodial Service Only 

Faculty, Academic Admlnlslratloa and Suppafting Salaries Only 
^Public Service Only 
Faculty and Supporting Salaries Only 



^Buildif^ Maintenance Posltioni, Custodial Positions, and Utility and Fuel Cost Only 

Faculty and Academic Administrative Salirlc^ Only 
Jotal FTE Poiitions ind Operatirg Ixpenses pnly 
^^Faculty Salaries, Supporting Salaries, and Operdiing Expenses Only 

Personnel Salaries Only 



*Thtf Governor's formula. 

"The City Univefsiiy or Nuw York fo'^rnui^ 



, tableZ 

SUMMARY OF BUDGET AREAS RECOGNIZED, FORMULA APPROACHES, AND AREAS OF SENSmVITY OF 
FORMULAS IN TWENTy-FIVE STATES BY INDIVIDUAL BUDGFT AREA 

Rtc^nized by Fofinufi F«TnuU Approach Differentlaiion 



^ ^ncttotial &idget Areas 


inchided 
4i Formula 
Cuiti^fi^its 


Separate 
CompOfitnts 


All 

Inclushre 


Academic 
Itemized Are4s 


Student or 
Instrucfior^l 
Levels 


An»ng ■- 
Ir^Hutiml 


Instruction and depart- 
mental research 


25 


25 


4 


21 ^ 14 


23 


16 


Organized activitjei re- 
lated to'Hnstfudion 


7 


J 


i ^ 




1 


2 


Libraries 


23 


22 


11 


K) ft 


lU 


5 


Ceneril administration 
and general expense 


17 


17 


15 




2 


2 


Student services 




a 






} 


2 


Organized rtsearch 


4 


\ 


i 






1 


Extemion irid public ser- 
vice 


. 6 


4 ' - 


i 


1 




2 


Physical plant operation 
and rnaintenanco 




18 ' 




8 


1 
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Tables 

SUMMARY OF FORMULA METHODS USED BV 
BUDCET AREA IN TWINTY-FIVE STATIS 



FormuU Melhodi 



iudgft Areaj 


RBFU ' 


PSF 


BF-PR/SR 


Instruct ion and deparimenial research 


13 


10 


17 


Ofganiied ociivifiei relaietJ lo instruction 


1 






Libraries 


12 


16 


a 


General admi nisi ration and gentiral oxfxjny.* 


H 


1 1 


1 


Student services 


6 


7 


1 


Organized fesearch 




... i 




Extension and public fervide 


2 


2 




Physical plant operation and malntenince 


11 


11 


4 



Where- RBFU is the rate per bale factor unit methcxi, 
PBF is the percentage of base factor method. 
. BF-PR/SR ii the base factor^poiillon ratio with salary rates method. 



37% ' of the calculations and was Iho primary melhod used in 
eslimaUng funds for student servicDS. The PBF method was 
used in 40% of the calculations and was the primary method 
used in estimating funds for organized activities related to in- 
struciion, libraries, general administration and general ex- 
pense, and organized research. The RBFU and PBF methods 
were used equally in calculating the estimatbd funds for plant 
operation and maintenance. The BF-PR/SR method was used in 
23% of the calculations and was the primaiy method used in 
estimating funds for instruction and departmental research. 

8, A geographical distribution of formula and non-for- 
mula states indicated, that formula funding was most prevalent 
in the Southeast (where 10 out of 12 states* used budget for- 
mulas), the Mideast (where 4 out of a states used budget for- 
mulas), and the Great Plains region (where 4 out of 7 states 
used budget formulas). The states in l^he Southwest (four) and 
Far West (four) vverc evenly divided on formula and non-for-^ 
mula usage* while only a, minority of the Great Lakes (two out 
of five) and Rocky Mountain (one out of five) status usecl biidgel 
formulas. The New En^»iand states (si^), as well as thMe out- 
side the continental D.S. (two), did not use budget formulas. 
Tvi^elve of the 14 Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
member states used budgnl formulas. 

9, Three states (Maryland, New Jersey, and Ohio) 
were using formulas designed to complement program/ formula . 
budgeting systems centered around the development of expen- 
diture models (a) based on historical expenditure records, (b) 
program-oriented, and (c) applied on a. formula basis. 

General izatlpng Concerning Budget Formula UtUiiiation 

Based on the extent of budget formula utilization in 
1973 and the characteristics of the individual formulas! the 
following generalizations and conclusions are offered; 

^ 1. Budget formulas are most likely to be used and ac- 
cepted in those states which spend relatively less on higher 
education— -the reason being that formula funding at least 
assures institutions of higher education of a minimum founda- 
tion of state support on an equalized basis among colleges, 
regional universities, and comprehensive universities, 

2, Budget formulas have been used predominately in 
calculating the estimated funding requirements for those bud- 
get areas in which data related to expenditures were most 
easily quantifiable (e.g,* the budget areas of Instructioh and 



deparlmonlal resQarch, libraries, general administration and 
gonoral expense, and f tudent services wore based direotly or 
indirectly on projoctedNFTE enrollments; and »?hysical plant 
operation and maintenanbe was based on squnre reet of build- 
ing space, building replacement cost, and campus acreage). 

3, The incremental technique to "budgeting does not 
lend itself to formula funding because it removes the base bud- 
get (last year's operating expenses) from objective determina- 
tion or justification. Zero-base budgeting, on the other hand, 
goes well with formula funding In that the entire oper^iting 
budget is developed anew each year on the basis of the objec* 
tive data. \ 

4, The all-inclusive approach for estimating fundihg 
requirements for each budget area is less detailed and may be 
more easily underatood by legislators, educators, and the 
general public. However, its use restricts the number qf base 
factors (which serve as indicators for estimating resource re- 
quirements) and may result in ^ Judget request that bears little 
resemblance to actual needs (e.g., to base total library funding 
requirements only on projected FTE enrollments fails to take 
into consideration existing libraiy collection deficiencies result- 
ing from inadequate funding in the past). Conversely, the 
itemized approach may result in a budget formula which is 
quite complicated (and may not be widely understood), but it 
does add greater refinement and accuracy to a formula by per- 
mitting a broader base for resource requirement predictions. 

5, The comparative analysis of formula components 
used in each slate in estimating funding requirements for in- 
struction and departmental research (which constitutes ap- 
proximately 60 to 70% of most operating budgets) revealed two 
philosophies toward the fjnanaing of higher education. Eight 
stales which used formulas on a statewide basis (Alabama, 
Arkansas* Florida, Georgia' Nevada, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia) made no distinction among institutions or types of in- 
stitutions when allocating funds for instruclional programs. In- 
stead, they differentiated among instructional levels and/pr 
academic areas. This reflected an "equalization" policy, in 
funding higher education which has the polenlial for a "level- 
ing" effect upon the quality of instruction, because the leading 
colleges and universities (which most often have higher educa- 
tional costs due to higher salary scales that are necessary to at- 
tract and hold distinguished professors) will be underfunded. 
The chances for attaining mediocrity are enhanced further if 
the state <leducls the estimated unrestricted revenue (which In- 
cludes incorne from studenl tuition and fees, federal and local 
appropriations, sales and services of 'educational departments, 
organized educational activities, recovery of indirect costs, 
separately budgeted research, interest from invested 
unrestricted funds, rents, and royalties) of each institution from 
its formula-^calculated budgigt request in arriving at the stale 
appropriation. This restricte the capstone institutions further by 
limiting their operating budgets to a formula-prescribed 
amount that may be supplmented only by their endowment in- 
come and current restricted ^ntributions, ■ 

In contrast, the remaining 13 states which applied fqri 
mulas on a statewide basis (Colorado, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jemey, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, and West 
Virginia) differentiated among institutions or. types of institu- 
Jions as well as instructional levels and/or academic areas. This 
policy recognized the diversity of instructional costs and inslitu- 
tional differences, and rerinnted the commitment of many states 
to establish and/or niaintain one or more outstanding insliiu- 
tions of higher learning.a 
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8< the vast dlffemnucs which exiRlud among* in- 
dividual institutions nnd among individual Htaln syHtninH of 
^ higher educution precludo the duvolopment of a " model for- 
mula," Each formula found to be in usp in 1973 was duslgntid 
for the system of highor udutjation to which it appllGd, and cac:h 
formula had shortcominis that mighi be more pronounuud if 
applied in anolhor slate/ 

Recommendations for Developing and Applying Budget 
Formulas 

As a result of the uurnprehansive study of budget for- 
muln usage in 1973, cfirtain renommenda lions and guidelines 
are offered to stales contemplating the future development and 
ulilizotion of budget formulas; 

1. The decision to develop and utilize budget formulas 
should be made only after all alternatives have been fully iden- 
tified and evaluated. Each state must decide, based on its own 
situation, whether or not the advantages of formula funding 
outweighl the disadvantages. On the positive side of the ledger, 
the advantages were perceived to be: 

a. Budget formulas can be developed which estimate 
the funding requiromonls for most of the functional 
budget areas of college and university operation 
based on objective (quantilativo) data. 

b. Budget formulas have the potential for reducing tlio 
bickering and open competition among institutions 
for stale funds which may occur in the absence of 
any other rational, otjjective means for allocating 
funds, 

c. Budget formulas have the potential for assuring 
each institution of an annual operating base ap- 
propriation — assuming that the legislature accepts 
the formula and that the base factors (e.g„ PTE 
enrollments) do not decrease. 

^ d. Budget formulas provide stale officials with a 
reasonably simple and understandable basLs for 
deciding upon and presenting the financial require- 
menls of higher education, 
e. Budget formulas represenl a compromise lietween 
state conlrol over line-item budgeting and institu- 
tional fiscal autonomy. 
On the negative side, the disadvantages of formula funding 
were perceived to be: 

a. Budget formulas do not rec^nize quality. This 
limitation will exist until the means for quantifying 
and measuring quality of instruction, research, and 
public service is developed, 

b. A budget formula is limited in its ability' to estimate 
adequately the funding requirements for a given 
budget area by, how well the formula (fixed) factors 
represent reality and Ihe extent, to which the base 
(variable) factom have a positive correlation to 
historical expenditures. 

c. Budget formulas, if used on an equalization basis, 
have a great potential for a "leveling" effeci upon 
the quality of education. Whereas the educational 
programs in low -quality institutions may be im- 
proved through the incroased funding realized 
when similar programs (e.g,, the same instrimtional 
levels within the same academic areas) are funded 
at rates based on statewide average historical costs, 
it may be at the expense of the high-quality 
programs at the leading colleges and univeraities, 

d. Budget formulas have the potential for restricting 



the operating budgets of institutions by requiring the 
dnduciion of nil unraslricted revenue in arriving at 
the slate appropriation, by procluding the dlstirbu- 
tion of surplus state revenue to higher education, 
and by using a narrow base which does not ade- 
quately predict resource requirements. 

e, Budget formulas may perpetuate inadequate operat- 
ing appropriations if the base or formula foctors are 
selected on the basis of their existence at a point in 
time. 

f. Budget formulas, through their reliance upon base 
and formula factors, historical costs, and arbitrary 
assumptions, are an enticement for instilutions to in- 
crease enrollments in specific categories, or olher^ 
wise manipulate data in order to maximize their in- 
comes. 

2. The development of a budget formula should be 
performed by a task force consislin_g of the financial represent 
talives from the stale budget office, the higher education coor- 
dinating or governing agency, and from every instilution to be 
affected. The task force should be given ample time and 
resources for conducting an intensive study of various funding 
approaches and formulas being used in olher slates. The task 
force should continue lo exist as long as formula funding is 
practiced in order to perform pejriodic studies concerning the 
validity of the formula and to make recommendations for its 
revision, modification, or lerminatioh, 

3. Budget formulas shoiild be utilized only for calculat- 
ing the funding requirements of those budget areas for which 
exist base factors with a high correlation to their historical ex- 
penditures. The base factors recommended for consideration in 
each budget area are: 



Budgot Areas 

Instruction and depart- 
menlal research 

Organized activities re- 
lated to instruction 

Libraries 



General adminis- 



Base Factors 

Projected FTE enrollmcfnls 
or credit hours 

Projecied FTE enrollments 
or instructional budget 

Projected FET enrollmenis 
or instructional budget 
and collection deficien- 
cies, 

Projecied FTE enroUmonts 
t rat ion (GA) and general and the total educational 
expense (GE) and general budget and 

(excluding GA and GE) 

Projected FTE enrollments 
or instructional budget 

Research cost-sharing 

Continuing education units 
and inslruclional budget 

Square feel of building 
space, building replace- ^ 
ment cost, or campus 
acreage 

In calculafing the budget or allocation for instruction 
and departmental research, the formula should recognize the 
varying costs of instruction by differentiating among levels of= 
instruction within each academic area at each institution. 

4, Budget formulas should no! he used for the 
"equalization" of institutions unless mediocrity of educational 



Student services 

Organized research 

Extension and public 
service 

Physical plant opera- 
tion and maintenance 
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programs is ihn dvHiwd yunl. Instnad, fbrmuln fuiicling Khuuid 
serve as a minimum fuundaiion for highor odumition/und thn 
mMuiil stiilc? nppmpriniion f{)r nuch inNlitudnn Hhould nni bn 
roduund by unrostricind rovnnuc? from iho snk; of i!diu:ntinnii! 
survicGs. fiidoral or lotin! govornmants. or from nny sourco nx- 
wjpl sludoni liiilion and torn, i'his would proviilo for iho im= 
provnmnnl of low^iunlity progrumN wiihoii! juopnrdizing Iho 
leading "ctmtnrH of oxuolluncn" in ucuidnmc or wilhoul doslroy- 
ing thnir iniliaiivo for Bolf-impnjvcmon! Ihrough Iniiwmud non- 
sttilo rnvonuo. 

5. Thorn should alwuys ba thti provision for an instilu^ 
lion to ovurrido the formula-calcuilatod amount in i!h opnrallng 
ruqunst with un additional roquusl suppurtcid by both objmUivn 
and subjuctivu data. 

Budget Formula Performance Standards 
' Budgfil formulas should bo ovaluattui in light of porftir^ 

mance criteria dosignnd to rc;flocl standardH of accuptability. 
One sot offered for cons idc! rat ion consists of tun criteria which 
reprnsents the goals, objectives, and ideals most comrrionly ex^ 
pressed in the liteiaturu on funding higher oducation/Each nri^ 
lerion was reviewed and rated by a rnvinw pancil consisting of 
nine educators distinguished by their contributions to and in- 
terest in the field of higher educational finance.-' In rank order 
uf imporlance (as determined by the panel), these criteria are: 

1. A budget formula should lend itself to clarity for 
and comprehension by all parties concerned, as shown by its 
straightforward construction which clearly demonstrates the 
relationship between fixed and variable components. 

2. A budget formula should be designed to accommo- 
date the dynamic nature of higher educnlion. as evidenced by 
its flexible design and its provision for the periodic change of 
fixed inputs and/or revisions. 

3. A budget formula should not be used for the 
detailed control of expenditures, as demonstrated by its being 
applicable only for Justifying budget requests of or alltjcating 
funds to colleges and universities, and for limited internal bud= 



gfiling betweun funutifmnl un^aiS, discipline; cireaSi and levels of 
instruction. 

4. A budgiH forinula should rtjcognize the diverse fi= 
nnncini needs (jf instiluticms, as indicated by its sensitivity to 
the mission, role, institutional complexity, location, and nny 
other factors which serve to differentialr; among the financial 
requirements of individual colleges and universities. 

5, A hudgtH ft)rmula should provide for the equitable 
treatment of all institutions of like types, as evidenced by its 
capability for treating data on similar programs in a unifijrm 
and comparable manner, 

6, A budget formula should be 1) road -based and ad- 
dressed to the total financial operating needs (exclusive of aux= 
iliary semces) of institutions, as shown by its recognition of the 
individuul fimctional areas of operation and, where appropri- 
ate, should utilize quantitative data Jirectly related to the finan- 
cial requirements of each functional area to be funded. 

7. A budget formula shuuld take into account the 
varying uosts of inslruction, as demonstrated by its recognition 
of the varying funding requirements for individual disciplies as 
well as levels of instruction. 

8, A budget formula should bt^ objective, as indicated 
by its ulilii^ation of quantitative data in determining the finan- 
cial needs of colle|es and universities. 

9. A budget formula should promote efficiency and 
economy in operation, as indicated by its ability to facilitate 
comparisons among similar institutions and programs on a 
state, regional, or national level 

10, A budget formula should recognize the qualitative 
efforts of individual institutions, as demonstrated by its built-in 
incentives of additional funds for the successful completion or 
pre-stated institutionally-defined goals and objectives. 

In conclusion, a formula must be evaluated on its own" 
merit; or how well, in an equitable and objective manner, it 
serves to predict the financial resource rfiquirements of the in- 
dividual institutions subject to its applicahility--wilhout 
destroying their initiative, flexibility, and diversity. 



\ . . . • 

\ JA bucket formula is defined as a set of staremems which detail a procedure for manipulatir^ variable data (bast? factors) applicable to an inbtitu- 
Uon.o higher education by pre-established fixed data (formula factors) to prodice the estimated future funding requifemenls of the Instftutlori A budHet 
formula may consist of several sub-sections or components {i.e , separate formulae for -ach functiomf budget nrea) and may be expressed algibraicany; 

^AccorxJlng tc the Hteraiure received from each slate, the incremental approach apf^ared to be predominant in the non-formula states. 

|Theotlier formula states vvereeveniy ^iivided. the Oklahoma and Wisconsin formulas differentiated amor^ institutions, while the Minnesota and 
New Tofk formulas d(d^nOt. 

X. II ; b'^^ '^^f P3^'^/^^^^5*©«^ of Robert O. Berdahl, M.M. Chambers, Edward Coyle. James Furmaa Lyman Glenny. Adolph Koenig John D 
Millet, Bevington Reed, and Logan Wilsoa^ ' ^ ^' ' 



Cross, M, A comparative analysis of the existing budget formulas used for justifying budget requests or allocating funds for the operatinK ex^ 
penses of state- supported colleges and universities. Unpublished Doctoral dissertarion, the University of Tennessee, 1973. 
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Introduction 

Planning of higher (>thicnllon has, in recent yours* 
assumed an important rolo in the contoxj of both gonnral cduca^ 
lional plnnning and economic planning in PorlugaL 

As in many other devoloping count rics with scarce 
resources, pronounced needs in the sovernl soc^ial sectors and 
lack of corrospondencD of the educational system to the needs 
of the society, a strong need for adequaln instruments for ra- 
tional allDcution of resources was felt at the several decision 
levels. 

The existence of the Bureau for Research and Planning 
of Education within the Ministry of Etiucation with close con- 
nections with the Prime h/Iinlster's Office for GeneEal Planning 
was a favorable asset for the undertaking of the necessary 
studies. 

On the other hand, the relations estahlishod with the 
Organization /or Economic Cooperation and Developmont 
(O.E.C.D,) at various levels and for several activities, not only 
allowed a better acquaintance of the technical staff of that 
Office with modern planning techniques, but have also In- 
fluenced government representatives who became more recop- 
live to those techniques and to new ideas which originated or 
were discussed within that international organization. 

Most of the work which Is now carried out In our 
university, the New University of Lisbon, originated in the 
Bureau of Research and Planning where the present authors 
' have worked for a few years, and In the field of Higher Educa- 
tion in generaL 

The most relevant research studies were on (a) man- 
power forecasting according to the goals of the enonomic devel- 
opment plan: (b) the forecasting of social demand for the 
several levels and defrees in Higher Education; (c) the efficien- 
cy of the educational system; (d) the costs, and rentability of the 
public Investment in the several levels of the educational 
system on an economic basis; (e) the jocation of several new in- 
stitutions of Higher Education, 

At the instjtutional level, studies on (f) the location of 
the campus of the New University of Lisbon; (g) the construc- 
tion of its facilities; (h) the Implementation of Its Information 
system (Management Information System); (I) the developing of 
simulation and optimiEation models for resource allocation; and 
(J) the Introduction of Program Budgeting have also been un- 
dertaken and their conciuslons currently adopted. 

In many of these projects evaluation techniques such as 
cost'beneflts analysis (CBA) and Cost-Effectiveness Analyses 
(CEA) were used. 

The purpose of this paper Is to present and discuss two 
examples of the application of both CBA and CEA to educa= 
tlonal investment as related to the reform of the Portuguese 
system of higher education. 

The two examples chosen are the study of the rent- 
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ability of the? educational systum in Porlugnl involving u cost- 
benefit approach and the study on the locjation of the new in- 
stitutions of higher education by means of cost-effcH:tivencss 
analysis, 

I — Study on the rentability of educational Investment In higher 
education 

rhis study was porformed to compare the renl- 
ability of the investment in higher education with the 
rentability of the Investment in the other educational 
levels by jaking Into account the efficiency of the 
system as a measure of the "risk" of the investment. 

The initial elements needed for the analysis are 
the benefits ( financial) and costs associated to each 
educational leveL 

The benefits were considered to be: (l) the 
average income expected by each holder of a certain 
degree or level of education during his normal active 
life (taking into account the average salary differential 
received in the labor market in eomparison to a non- 
graduate); (2) the eKpected average Income taking into 
account the probabilities of success and failure and the 
expected time spent at school before entering the labor 
^ force. 

The expected incomes defined in (2) are al- 
ways lower than those defined in (1), since they are de- 
pendent on tiie efficiency of the system to "produce** 
graduates in the normal period of time. 

On the cost side a similar distinction was made; 
(1) the expected average cost to be supported by society 
if the student gets his degree in the minimum period of 
time, (2) the expected average cost to be supported if 
the expected rates of failure or success, and average 
lime spent at school to get the degree or the average 
time to leave without degree are taken into account. 

The costs defined by (2) are always higher than 
those defined by (1) since the higher the probability of 
remaining at school without getting the degree^ the 
higher the costs. Both (1) and (2) include the typical 
items of social costs: teaching expenditures, salaries, 
equipment and buildings depreciation, as well as the 
opportunity costs including the earnings foregone for 
the students not being paid or not contributing to the 
economy while they are at school. 

The earnings foregone Included In the total 
costs of each educational level were considered to be 
the earnings received by a person in the next lower 
level. The earnings corresponding to each educational . 
degree were calculated from a function relating salaries 
to the years of formal schcxjling, established with data 
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provided by ihe official statisliual services, The results 
of the econometric tests supported the hyputhosis on 
the value of tolul earnings expected by each graduate 
during his active life. 

The indicators of efficiency of the educational 
. systom were obtairied by studying the educational 
system by means of a Markov-chain model, Prob- 
abililies of finishing or leaving before receiving each 
degree as weil as the average timo expected for finish^ 
ing or leavini the system vi^ere derived from the model 
using data for 1972. They provided useful information 
on the efficiency of the systdm and v^ere used in our 
cost^benefit analysis as a measure of the "risk*' of the 
investment. 

The results are preaenlod in Table 1. Column 
(1) presents the general indexes of waslage or ineffi- 
ciency which were calculated as a combination of the 
probability of fair lure to receive the degree and the 
surplus of time expected to be spent at school relative 
to the normal time in which the degree could be ob- 
lained. Column (2) gives the probability of a student en- 
tering the educational system at a certain level to obtain 
the degree corresponding to that level. Columns (3) and 
(4) give the results for the internal rates of return ob- 
tained for different educational levels using the average 
terms for costs and benefits or using the risk of the in- 
vestment included in the wastage indexes. The results 
presented in column (3) were obtained from the equa^ 
lion: . 

/C,.e(«= /E,.o(*-'')'dl = 0 

where Cj and Et are the costs and the benefits associ- 
ated with each educational level, y and $ the rate of 
growth of the costs and benefits over time, r the inter- 
nal rate of return and t the time. 

The results presented in column (4) correspond 
to the results of the analysis taking into account the 
probabilities of success or failure, and the average time 
spent at school to^et the degree and for leaving without 
getting it. Tlie results show the differGnt rates of return 
cainulated by the equation 



Cpe^^=^>»dt-f /S/Ci-e(^^r)»dl 

^/S/Et.e(^^^)»dt- 0 

where p is the probability of finishing the degree, a 
the probability of leaving without it, n% the average 
time to finish the degree, n J the expeclea average lime 
of remaining in school before leaving without the 
degree. 

The results presented in Table 1 enable us to 
derive several conclusions concerning the efficiency of 
- the system of higher education in Portugal artd the rent-- 
ability of the investment the society currently does in 
this social sector, This will be performed at two levels: 
analyzing the rentability of the investment (1) in itself, 
and (2) relative to the other educational levels. 

When we look at the efficiency of the'higher 
education level in itself, some aspects seem notewor- 
thy. First of all the inefficiency index being equal to 2,6 
means that the mst of a graduate equals 2*6 times the . 



normal cost jhat would_be borne if the system worked 
in optimal conditions. This result derives on one hand / 
from the low probability one student entering the first 
year has of getting the degree (just 56,7%— column 2), 
and on the other hand from Ihe surplus of time the stu- 
dent spends at sch^l compared to the normal lime ex- 
pected in optimal conditions, — e.g. without repetitions 
' (49.2% ). 

The internal rate of return, the most usual in- 
dicator on the rentability of the investment, renocts 
these conditions as shown in the two last columns; if 
the system worked efficiently, the internal rate of 
return would be of 14,3%— which is considered high 
when compared with the normal 10% of public invest^ 
ment projects— against the 6% obtained for the present 
conditions of efficiency, by taking into account 
repeaters, drop-outs and so on. 

Comparison of higher education with^other 
educational levels also gives some interesting indica- 
tions of the relative efficiency of the system. The exis- 
tence of different educational levels, all competing for 
public funds, requires this kind of comparison which 
permits the ranking of different programs. 

Our findings showed that higher education Is 
one i)f the most inefficient levels In terms of achieve- 
mnit and wastage, of student time. The differenee be^ 
tween the results obtained for -the internal rates of 
return including or excluding the efficiency parameter 
are conclusive of the importance of this kind of infor- 
mation. 

The results for the internal rate of return for the 
system in its optimal state showed that higher educa- 
tion is, even so, less rentable than primary eduaation, 
although among the post-primaiy levels of education its 
results are the best, If one compares the same rates tak- 
ing risk into account, the conclusions arc much less 
favorable. Higher education reflects, in this latter case, 
the poor conditions in the system, not only in com- 
parison with the other educational levels, but also far 



Table 1 

EFFICIENCY INDICATOIQ OFTHE EDUCA^ONAL 
SWTEM FOR SIX LEVELS AND INTERNAL RATE OF 

REOIRN WITHOUT AND WSTH EFFICIENCY 
______ PARAMETERS 



EdycatiorHl lnelflcl«Ky ProbaUlity iatt of return 

i^el Index of achieveni€nt no rf^ with ri^ 





1 


2 


3 


4 


Primiry 
educitional 


1J 


79.3% 


37.19% 


30.91% 


Priparaiory 
Cycle 




- .84.2% 


- 57. 12%, 


^38.48% - 


Ceneril High 
School 


2.1 


60.1% 


13JW. 


6.02% 


CompltrnenUry 
High fchool 


1.3 


95.1% 


13.72% . 


7J1% 


VQcationil post^ ' 
secondary School 


2.8 


57.5% 


11.06% 


135% 


Higher Educa- 










Hon 


2.6 


56.7% 


;i4.3i% 


6.00% 
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holnw the nnrmnl 10% intarnul nitn of rniurn nccnptml 
ftir publin invnsimont programs. 

Annihtir rnmurk Rhoulti be made, It cuncnrns 
the very low result oblninotl for whni we havn t-nllmi 
post=su(:nndary vcxuiiionul ncUumlion, which once iign'm 
dnrivn*! not only frtim n very low efnni(?ncy cnuHed by 
the high waslogo and t;ansidnrablo surplus of iiinn the 
student spends at sehwjl, but also from the relativoly 
low salaries the grnduates with this educalional level 
usually receive, dun to the luek of social pfostige of this 
dog roe. 

If thase results nre used to propose poliey 
mimsures for public funds allocation, it is obvious that 
ihey indicate that funds should be allocated Id com- 
pulsory education; only if the efficiency increases the 
rate of return should higher nd una lion be considered. 

But it is equally obvious thai the rosults cannot 
be taken loo literally and without any other considera- 
tions or criteria. Besides the increasing social demand 
for this levnl of education, there are a number of factors 
to be considered, not only those generally associated 
with higher education, such as promotion of culluro 
and science, but also the non-quantifiable secondary 
oconomic effects, not i^adlly apparent in the value of 
the rate of return on- the invostment. The final decision 
taken was indond to expand and diversify the system 
and to try to improve its efnciency, 

11 — Location of new institutions of highor education the 
now Universities 

The second example, given to illustrate the ap- 
piicotion of cost -effectiveness analysis to evaluating 
projects of educational invostment, is one which 
followed the governmental decision to expand the 
system of higher education. 

In 1973 four university centers existed on the 
Portuguese mainland, one of which. Coimbra, is the 
i elevonth oldest university in Europe, Overcrowding 
and obsolescence led to the need to consider the crea- 
lion of new centers of higher education and to rnfbr- 
mulate the aims and structures of this level of studies. 
The rate of return of the investment in higher education 
was known to be unfavourable if the efficiency of the 
system wore not increased. Proposals were mady 
whereby full -fledged universities and short-term high- 
er educational institutions (Polytechnics and Schools of 
Education), would form nnetwork covering the territo- 
ry. Two main goals were to be reached (1) to expand 
and improve the general standard of higher education 
and research, and (2) to comppnsate for the geographi- 
cal and social inequalities dorl'ved from the Portuguest! 
urban network. 

The guidelines of this proposal, involving 
political and territorial, components as well as purely 
academic ones, were: . 

— to benefit the pearly endowed regions by 
granting them Polytechnics and &hools of Education, 
thereby giving their populations belter opportunities of 
reaching highor educational levels, and at the same 
time providing those regions with iechnical skills and 
trained teachers Ihey badly lack, 

— to locate the universities wherever the con- 
ditions for their development would be shown to be 
most convenient and their effect most pronounced ir- 
respective of regional labor requisites. These latter con- 
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(iitif)ns are uccoptnblo given the smnll Him of the coun- 
try and Ihtj growing mobility of tht? most qualified man* 
pow(^r. 

To nnabln the Covernmnnt to mnko a musuna- 
bly raticmnl choice of locations for the new universities, 
two Hots of criteria were tested and their results 
superimposud. 

The; first set led to an ordering of the objective 
conditions offered by the several cities of Portugal to 
support university institutions, using as criteria the 
transport facilities and road network, commercial and 
social structures, housing capacities, climate and build- 
^ ing condjtions, cultural liveliness and so on. 

The secondj )ed to the ranking of the prospec- 
tive cities accordin^/tb their potential to attract student 
population. This pdtenlial was evaluated by the ap- 
plication of the simple gravitational model relating the 
distribution of the High school students throughout the 
territcjry, to the attraction exerted by each prospective 
locution. i 

This model was of the form 

J 1 di, 

where Dj was the total intake of students to be ex- 
pected at the ith univGrsity center, K the observed rate 
of students leaving high school to those entering univer- 
sity level, P| the number of high school students at each 
jth location d|| the distance between each jth location 
and the prospective university location and fii a 
parameter peculiar to each university, 

' Data were available from past years to lest the 
model retrospectively, and to calibrate it by trying 
several values of K and ^|, A romarkable fit was^ ob- 
tained. It was found, moreover, that along with the for- 
mal gravitationaP'puir', the best fit was obtained when 
represented the size of the teaching staff, which Js 
related to the total number of students, thus reflecting 
an intrinsic "quality" index or parameter. 

By repeated computer runs; introducing vari- ^ 
able eluslei^ of prospective new iocations in addition to 
the three already existing ones, and with variable 
"quality" parameters it was clearly shown that some 
locations would have a small effect in terms of stu- 
dent s "pull" and were successively discarded, 

By comparison of the orderings obtained by the 
aforementioned criteria, thebities of Lisbon, Braga and 
Aveiro were chosen for t_he new Universities. It was 
understood that the location in Lisbon meant a new 
university in the metropolitan area of Lisbon, and not a 
simple expansion of the two universities already exist- 
ing within the city. 

Once decisions were taken at the governmental 
level by the end of J973» confirming the proposals of 
the planning team, University Boards and Presidents 
were appointed for the new institutions. 

It is interesting to trace the development of one 
of these institutions, the New University of Lisbon, 
which constitutes a further example of application of 
cost-effectiveness analysis for evaluation of a project 
and which was carried out by the same team of plan- 
ners. 

The first step taken by the newly appointed 
University Board was to secure the cooperation of the 
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County of Lisbo.- Planning Authority (Gnbinete do 
Piano da Rcgiao de Lisboa), obtaining from it the in- 
dication of about twenty possible sites within the Area. 

At the samo time, the Planning Authority ex- 
plainod its wishes for tho expecled effects of the 
- University on the planning scheme. They can bo sum- 
marized in the following themes: 

— =; the University should not add to the con- 
gestion of the regional core; its location should be 
' chosen so that beneficial effects on urban social 
could be felt and, if possible also in the zones ouLsidsD 
. the core country of Lisbon^ less will equipped in 
cultural assets of any kind. 

These wishes very well suited those of the > 
University Board. The problem, then, was to chooBe the 
sites, pitting a set of conditions established by the 
. University against the conditions offered by each of the 
prospective sites, 
o" For each location a set of quaritifiable values 

was determined: ; 

1 ~ Land prices 

2 — PoBsible site acreage 

3 — Generated traffic on the existing transpor- 

tation network 

4 — Student abcesslbility from the Metropolitan 

Area' ' . ' 

5 — Existing housing capacity and a sol of 

non -quantifiable values: 

6 ^ Quality of site for building purposes 

7 — Estimated time needed for juridical and 

administrative procedures leading to the. 
aquisition of land (buying, expropriation, 
rehousing of displacud households, etc.) 
S — Possible effects on the cultural and social 
life of surrounding communities. 

Thus, striving to comply with the Planning 
Authority recommendations, to obtain the smallest 
overall cost to the University, to be able to begin in a 
short time the planning of the building development, to 
obtain the best student accesssibility, and to provide for 
the equipment of poorly endowed sectors of the 
Metropolitan Area, a choice was made by the following 
procedure. 

At esch stage, every possible location was ex- 
amined, as exemplified in Figure 1. 

. Traffic generated in each location was obtained 
from a simulation model used by the Planning. 
Authority. Student accessibility was studied on the 
assumption that the distribution of prospective students 
was^similar to the overaH geographic distribution of 
populations in the Metropolitan Area, irrespective of 
the flow of students to the two already existing univer* 
sities in the Metropolitan core country, T^is is a 
reasonable assumption 'given tthe small scale of the 
Metropolitan'A f etir Land prices were taken as the latest 
market commonly known land prices in each Eone. 

DifficuUies in land aquisition were estimated 
by experts in thu inevitable juridical and administrative 
loop-holes assodated with real-eslate operations, ac- 
cording to the state of land use and actual occupation, 
the numbers of individual pieces of property, and plan^ 
ning compromises already existing. 

Other values were assessed according to the 
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results of local inspection, inquiries and sociological in- 
terpretation, and discussion of known population 
beiidviGr based on previous planning experience of ur- 
ban planneis and sociologists. 

/ As a result, the final choice was a location on a 
stretch of land in the southern benk of the River Te]o, . 
facing the city of Lisbon which is unde^oing a process 
of planning for a whole new residential town. The 
University will now be the center of this planning 
operation, and the staff involved is working closely 
with the University's planning team^ in order to achieve 
a good blending of the academic and urban environ- 
menta, g 

The main goals are, at the morr^ent, to ensure a 
scheme that allows for the growth of the University 
buildings according to a master-plan which seeks to 
embrace the surrounding urban developments, to 
secure at the same time the common use of some 
amenities and facilities (green spaces, transportation 
facilities, libraries and auditoria, eta) and providing for 
spacious reserves for University growth. 
^. • 

^infl] remarkB 

Two examples w6re given involving the use of cost- 
benefit and cost-efifectivcnesa analyses for the evaluation^ of 
projects in the field of higher education in PortugaL 

In the firat case, the study of the rentability of educa- 
tional investment in Portugal, the cost-benefit analysis may be ' 
used, and has actually been used assess the profitability of in- 
vestment on a comparative basis , between different levels of 
education. One obvious result is the need for reconsideration of 
the policies on post-secondary vocational education, where the 
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cqjnbined effects of low cfficioncy and low prospeclive in- 
coiTies for Iho graduates* causes an abnormally low rale of 
\ return, These insUlulions are to, be given a higher slnlus and 
\ will function effectively as short-cycle institutions granting B,A, 
\degrees equivalent to those of the Universities, » ^ 

^. As to the other levels, the analyses' show that a tnajor 
effort should be .made to eliminate illiteracy, since the general 
b^sia education is by far the most rontablo investment of all the 
pcksible ones, 9 . ■ , 

What cannot bo done is to decrease the investment in 
education ond^ for the purposes of the present study, the invest- 
ment in higher education, merely because the rate of return is 
low when compared with the normal rate of^interest of public 
invesfmenl in PorUigaL These are many other non-quantifiable 
fact ors\ which cannot be considered in a cost-benefit analysis, 
such as^the individual and social spill-overeffecis of education, 
which arc of primary relevahce for the decision'makers. 

I!^ ispbvious that something has to be done to reduce the 
high inefficiency index which is the main reas^ for the low 
. rates of ret|^rn observed (see Table 1), Various pyficy mciisures 
will have to bo adopted to improve the situation by facing the 
factors whi^h (itq causing the inefficiencies. This is not to say 
the investmi^nt should not be considered because the rate of ' 
'return is Ipw^. Hero we see the Hmitations of this evaluation 
technique wh^*n appliod to the social sectors, for most of the 
\'benofits'* cannot really be included in the analyses, 

The scJ^ond example given, the location of the new 
Universities in Portugal and of the site for the New University 
of Lisbon, is one\to which muhipio cost-offeclivonos^ analysis^ 
had to be appliedATypically one was faced withflifferont costs 
and different 'effectivenesses* a situation where minimization 
of cost'effectiveness ratios makes no sense. For the location of 
the three UnivQrs4t!es the simultaneous consideratjon of the ^ 
two criteria described was easy and it may be said that the 
solution arrived at is one of ensuring maximum effectiveness at ^ 
appfoximalely the same cost. However, for the location of the 
campus of the New University of Lisbon, different costs were 
found fon;situ&lions which wore not quite similar in their effec- 
tlyenessj and the solutioriadopted was not necesiurily that cor- 
responding to the lower cost nor to any kind of minimum cosl-^ 
effectiveness ratios, ' \ ^\ 

It ought to be adde\i that although many factors wore ' 
consldnrnd in this study, ol^ei^ worc'not Included, aHhough 
some have been kept in mind and certainly pondered over at 
the decision level. We refer particularly to the political impact 
of the decisions on the regions \vhich were or were not favored 



by the results, As in many other countries, rivalry between 
cities or region? frequently creates political malaigfe and this is 
certainly a factor to be taken into consideration however- 
difficult it may be to give it a proper weight. 

In our case the proposal of locating the three new 
Universities near the coast of the country was met with some 
criticism as it was the fact that one of them was not located in 
the capital city of the district. , 

Now, the location of the Universities near the coast is 
an unavoidable decision, because that is where4he people vj/ill 
be living (probably 80% of the entire population of Portugal in 
■■ 10-25 years). Whether this Is the result of Ipadequate economlu'^ 
policies of the past it is another matter, but given the present 
situation, to use universities to promote economic development 
or act as motora for economic development by locating them in 
regions which lack the necessary basic Infrastructures would 
be a tremendous mistake; there are rnnny examples around the 
world to demonstrate that universities result from and follow 
development rather than promote it just by their presence. 

In this case the decision was rightly 4aken although 
"political reasons** have hinderedUhe location of one of the in- 
, stltutlons (University of Mlnho) in the capital city of the pro- 
vince due to its closeness, to another Imporlanl and rival city, 
which wishes to. be considered for at least some schools! 

Political reasoning also led the educational authorities 
to select Evora (n city In the Interior of Portugal) as a fourth 
University center, although that was not indicated in the plan- 
ning studios. Strong regional motivations, closeness to Spanish 
University towns, the exlslqnce in the past of a university in the 
same city and other factors led the authorities to a "political" 
decision, although a prudent and loss ambitious one, 

It rnay bo argued that reasoning of this nature can also . 
be included in the evaluation of the "effectiveness" of projecbj 
using techniques such as Delphi, or to choose between alterna- 
ti^Aj solutions, but it is doubtful if that will indeed constitute an 
improvement as farm the task of the planners go. On the con- ^ 
irary, it may result/in a more difficult understanding between 
planners and politicians. 

Our experience of educational planning in Portugal has 
been a satisfactory one: direct rcporllng to the Minister of 
Education and easy contact with the Prime Ministor*s Office for 
overall planning helpdd to rcconclle the more "technical" and 
the more "political" decisions ahd we feel that the optimal deci- 
sions have been takon by those to whom that responsibility had 
been commited. 

ft 
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PROGRAM COST ANALYSIS BY SIMULATION 



Kenneth L KuiinQ 
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Decision-making in eduGalional inslilutlons coneerninj 
various proposed programmatic changes (I.e., in levels of 
enrollmeril of students in various degree tracks, Gurricula con- 
tent and length, or faculty activity patterns) should be analyzed 
on the basis of expected changBs in benefitB versus expected 
changes in cost Such ct^t changes v/hich are functions of 
operating changes are termed Incremental costs, In schools of 
medicine substantial program cost allocation work has been 
done under the auspices of the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges (1971) arid the Institute of Medicine (1974). These 
efforts have contributed significantly to the standardkation of 
program costing methodology and definitions and have done ' 
much to heighten the level of awareness of the usefuliiess of 
such self^analysis. However, the utility of conventional 
prc^ram cost allocation is severely limited for internal planning 
and decision-making purposes because It produces average 



program costs based on a given set of operating conditions and 
related to a fixed slice of time. These procedures yieldiittle in- 
formation about incremental program costs. 

The estimation of incremental c^ts in an academic 
health center is a non'trivlal task because if one attempted to 
alter programs on the basis of a designed experiment in order 
to determine their associated incremental costs, either disaster 
for the analyst or inititulion would most likely result or the pro- 
cess would take so long that resulting information would not be 
available in lime to effect relevant decisions, Probably the best 
tool available to deal with this problem is simulation modeling, 
whereby a mathemaliGal representation of the operating and fi- 
nancial characteristics of the institution is contrived and 
utilized for such analysis. Such a model, termed POPS for 
Program Oriented Planning System (Kutlna k Lee, 1974) has 
beeri developed and implemented at Case Western Reserve 
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University (CWRU). It is describod briefly in the next section of 
this paper, . * 

POPS 

Figure 1 depicts the CWRU academic health center as it 
is iimulated by the POPS models. Some key factors concern ing 
this "model -eye's" view of the system are as follows: 

1> Certain demand elements (graduate students, post^ 
doctoral students, interns, and residents) in addition 
to requirini educalianal services also serve as 
resource inputs; that is, they provide . instruction, 
research, and patient service effort at jhe opera- 
tional level. 

2. From the point of view of the medical school, de- 
mand for patient service is handled as a require- 
ment for a given numbep of physician man-hours 

^ per year which must bo supplied by faculty, 

3, Within the operations of the institution certain ac- 
tivities are viewed as existing only to provide the ap- 
propriate institutional environment for its missions 
of teaching, research, and patient care (denoted by 
the "intra-institutional services" arrovy^ on the left 
side of the operations sector in Figure 1, Thi4 is true 
of administration, faculty professional dovelopmeni, 
and community services. Similarly, the activity of 
research not only produces results in satisfaction of 
an independent demand (via sponsored research 



projects) and is thereby a legitimate program output 
in its own ri|ht, but also. contributes to an institu- 
' tional environment necessaty to carry on effeclive 
programs of teaching and patient service, TKus, 
some of the cmi of research activity (to the extent 
that it is not "purchased" via funded research proj- 
ects) is allocable to the teaching and patient service 
pro|rams, An analogous rationale applies to patient 
service with respect to teaching and ^research^ 
4, Certain faculty, activities within the operations sec- 
tor clearly produce joint products. At CWRU the 
most frequently occurring' activities of this type are 
those involving insiruclion and research (for exam- 
ple, a graduate student working under a faculty 
^ member's direction on his dissertation research 

proleciyand instruction and patient service (for ex- 
ample, a faculty member with students accompa- 
nying him on his ward rounds)/. The hallmark of 
joint-product activities is that the effort relating to 
* any single product produced by the joint activity is 
not rigorously separable. For program costing pur- 
poses, however, some arbitrary split is nnrmally 
utilize(i. 

^ Figure 2 is an overall schematic of ihu POPS model 
system showing the input variables by type, the simulalinn 
models and their nnkugos, and yarious availabh* output 
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. reporti. The system consists of five linked compulqr programs 
which are pr^rammed in jho language BASIC and run on a 
iime-sharad computer. The five input varitible typos are 
defined as follows' 

1, Exogenous variables ciro varinbles iho values of 
which are establishnd by factors which are outside 
the sphere of the simultited system/ 

2, SiaiD variables arc those which establish the static 
posiiion of tho system at some point in time, 

3, SenBiiive pargmQiers are those that datormine the 
■ . raQciion of the system tp variuus stimuli, 

4, Choice or control variables are any variables that 
the' decision maker con control 

5, /nfervoning variables are intermediate results 
, calculated by one segment of the model system as 

an input to another segmont. They arc jnlernaily 
generaied inputs, . " 

In summary, the POPS models Simula the operations, 
staffing policies, and financial structure of the CWRU 
Academic Health Center, and do not automatically yield an 
overall optimum solution. Their purpose is to allow manage- 
ment to rapidly assess thp resource imphcations of various 
alternate programmatic decisions. Effectiveness measurement 
of program outputs under various allernato operating condl- 
lions must be carried out by management external to the model 
system. 

Figure 3 

POPS OUTPUT WrTH 400 STUDENTS 



Analysis of an Enrollinent Change 

As a graphic example of the use of a simulation model 
to determine costs associated with praposed operational 
changes, POPS^was used to examine the incremental costs of 
an increase from 400 to 600 medical students at CWRU, Since 
this analysis was run for illustrative purpoees only the base 
data in the models is hypotheticaL No enrollment changes in 
other student types were allowed and other "choice" variables 
were held fixed, At both the 400 and 600 M,D, student levels 
the model was run until steady state conditions were achieved. 
Figures 3 and 4 depict the model outputs for the 400 student 
case and the 800 Student case respectively, It can be, seen that 
the total operating expense increases from $27,955,000 per 
year to $31,003,000 per year as a result of the enrollment 
change. 

A major difficulty encoutiiered when an analyst at- 
tempts to interpret such costs in an academic health center 
arises because of the existencp of faculty activities which 
simultaneously coniribute to the production of more than one 
output program — the joint cost phenomenon discussed pre- 
viously. 1 . . 

There is no non-arbitrary means of distributing joint ac- 
tivity costs to their associated simultaneously produced 



Figure 4 

POPS OUTPUT WITH 600 M,a STUDENTS 
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program outputs/ Howevor, in thn academic hoalih qontur 
programmatic Ghonges made to alter the output of somn particu"= 
lar product can uutomatically alter the output of olher products 
as well because of the occurruncu of joint aulivities. When the 
incremental cost of the change is deturmined. the amilyst must 
docide butwoDn (a)- ascribing the total incro mental cost to the 
single program output which was originally sought, (b) splitting 
the incremental cost botween the programs whose outputs 
were increased/ using an arbitrary but unbiased and clearly 
stated set of allocation rules, or (c) assigning to the originally 
sought ''primary" output the loial incremental cost of ihe 
change minus any additional income which accnies to Ihe in- 
stitution from the additional production of the other outputs, 
This last approach was umployed by the Inslitute of Medic inu 
.(1974) in their study of the costs of education in the health 
professions, and Is referred to as a *'nnt nxpenditures" model. 
In the case of the increased M,D. enrollment example, 
the first approHch assumes that the incruased output of M,D/s is 
the only useful and desired result, looks at only the expense 
side of the pro-forma budgets in Figures 3 and 4, and ascribes 
the total increased expense of $3,048,000 (which is $31,003,000 

$27,955,000) to the increase of 200 M.D, students. The result^ 
ing incremL *1 cost per student is SIB, 240. This attack repre- 
sents one extr^ mo and ignores the fact Ihui other useful outpuls 
(research and patient service) are increased which are of value 
to stx^iely and also generate some additional income* 

The second approach represents essentially the op- 



posite extreme, viewn all incruased program outputs as equally 
desired and thereby uses the allocated pmgram expense num- 
bers in the POPS rejxjrts to determine incremental cost of thq 
increased M,D, enrollment. The expense allocated to fvI.D, in- 
struction in the 400 student case is. $3,629,000 and $4,761,000 
in the 600 student case.^ho difference of $1,132,000, or $5,660 
per student, ascribes only those costs to the increased M,D. 
enrollment which can be clearly allocated to that program using 
accepted cost accounting principles. This approach ignores the 
fact that the increase in _M,D. student enrollment is the reason' 
for the change (in this hypothetical case). 

The third approach is to compromise between the pre- - 
vious two and seems to provide the most realism. It acknowl- 
edges the fact that the operational change is being made only 
because increased M.D. student enrollment is desired^ but that 
because of joint ,iictivities olher outputs are increased which 
genfifoto income* The incremental cost using this approach is 
calculated ns the change in totarexpense of $3,048,000 minus 
the. algebraic t:hange in income from those other programs 
whose outputs change. For ''Resfuirch'' the increased income is 
S975;000 ($9,347,000 - $8,372,000); and, for 'Tatient Service" It 
is $687,000 ($12,651,000 = $11,964,000), The resulting net in- 
cremental expense is ($3,048,000 - $975,000 - $687,000) or 
51,386,000 which Is $6,930 per student. 

Figure 5 depicts this analysis graphically. In addition to 
the incremental cost analysis the diagram shows where this 
particular simulation derived the income to pay the additional 
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A NET BCPENDrrURB APPROACH TO PROGRAM COSTING 

Illustrating IncrementQl Cost Calculation for 200 Additional Medlcar' Students 
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M.D, insiructiona! cost. The sources shown mflecl specific 
assumptronB made in Ihis analysis and could readily bo variod. 
depending on whal conslraints ihe- analyst feels should be 
placed on each income source. 

Conclusions 

This paper has taken the position that the instltulional 
analyst must bo able to gonorate eKpocted incremenioi costs 
assod|ijed with proposed programmatic changes in order to 
proves the basis for managerial decision^making. It has illus^ 



Irated that simulation modeling is a tool whioh can provide the 
necessary cost and income data associated with such prospec- 
tive changes in a timely fashion. Finally, it demonstrated that 
although simulation does not ''solve" the Joint cost "problem"* 
it allows the analyst to conveniently handle joint costs aspects 
of an analysis depending on the assumptions made, A conclu- 
sion was reached that the '*net expenditure" approach seems to 
be the most reasonable mode of analysis when operational 
changes are contemplated solely to alter the output of one par- 
ticular program. 
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I^I^°V'^°^'^^NCIAL ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION '^^''^''''^ 



James L Murdock, Univemiiy of Mjchigan-^F/mf. and 
Dalu A. Davis, Eastern Michigim UnivumHy 



There has devolopod in reconl years a dilemma in Ihe 
financiai analysis of InsiiiuUons of posisficondary education. 
The re is general agroement that some lype of financial distress 
or crisis exists within many individual institutions and. to vary- 
ing degrees, within different institutional types. For exampre. 
the National Commission on the Financing of Postseuondary 
Education noted that . • throughout the late 1960*s and early 
i970's, a substantial number of reports have disGUssod the Ti 
nancial crisis* in ihe collegiate sector of poslsecondary educa- 
tion" {Nmloml Commission, 1973. p. UB), However, this same 
Gommission later concluded that "no generally-accepted stan- 
dards or uniform criteria are available to ascertain the oxia- 
lence or extent of financial distress among institutions of 
posisecondary education" (p. 225). This recognition of a lack of 
criteria prompted them to recommend the development of a set 
of indicators that would more effectively measure the financial 
health or distress of an institution or group of institutions. 
There is general agreement that a probldm exists, but less than 
unanimity on how it should be measured. 

In August 1974 the authors were confronted with this 
dilemna when wo performed an analysis of the financiai condi^ 
lion of a group of private collqges and universities in a Mid- 
Western stale. Available to us for Ihe study were selected non- 
financial data (historical and prolected) and the financial state- 
ments for the five-year period . from 1908-69 through 1972-73. 
The purpose of this paper is to share with the reader the 
analytical approach ullligod in that study. Some of the findings 
of the research project suigest that this analytical approach 
may be of use to the Insiitulional researcher and other key ad- 
ministrators in financial analysis and decision-making. It is also 
liDped that this endeavor can contribute to the continuing 
search to identify those key indicators which will measure fi- ' 
nancial health or clislresB in institulions of postsecondai^ 
education, 

Methodology 

Any study of the financial condition of a purlicular in^ 
siiiution or group of institulions must first dolermine those cri- 
teria which are going to be selected as indinntors of financial 
. health or distress. Examples ore Bowen's (1960) focus on Iho 
differential growth rales of qducailonal and general expen- 
ditures and educniional and general income, jenny and Wynnes 
(1970) presentation of a student aid subBicly gap, Jollomn'H 
(1073) analysis of currenl fund supluHes and dnflclts, nnii 
Choil's (1071) nssnsHment of an inslltulion's ability to carry out 
its Helf^dolermlned program ul n level of qunlily which it has snf 
for liself. As accountants and students of higher eduwitlon ad^ 
minlslralion, 11 wns surprising to nolo how infrequenlly such 
Hludies tuferred to data thnt are contained in the institution's 
nnnual finnncilal roporl, InslniuL th(} Htudies dnsigncfd now 
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measures, new questionnaires, ^r conducted extensive inter-, 
views. If the financial stalemonl information were utilized, it 
was almost always the fund accounting equivalent of the profit 
and loss statement for the currenl (general) fund that was ex- 
amined. The totality of the finanGiai stalemqnls was seldom, if 
ever, a fc^al point. 

This lack of consideration of the role of Jhe financial 
statements is especially surprising when one considers the crit- 
ical function <;rvGd by the major financial statements in "the 
profit-oriented sector of the economy. Such financial statements 
have served as the focal point for analysis by management, 
.owners, potential investors, government, and other interested 
persons. The published balance sheet, income statement, and 
stalemenl of changes in financial position have been the begin- 
- ning point for an analysis of the financial activities and finan- . ^ 
cial condition of the business enlity. In executing the study, we 
focused our analysis on the informalion contained in the major 
financial statements of the colleges and universities. 

This approach is also consistenl with a major subdivi- 
sion within the accounting process. Financial accounting has as 
its major objective the provision of all material and relevanl fi- 
nancial informatiun to persons outside the accounting onlily— 
such as creditors, governing bodies, fdundaiions. etc. 
Managerial (or cost) accounting, on the other hand, is defined 
as internal accounting, or accounting for the expressed benefit 
of management. This paper is consistent with this major sub- 
division of the accounting process. The initial analysis is of data 
presented in the institution's financial statements. Further - 
analysis is directed toward utilization of internal data ftir imV 
proved management control and decision-making, 

Financial italement Analysis 

A possible explanailon for the failure to use college and 
unlversiiy financial stalemonls in analysis is the simple fact that 
they are difflculi to understand— some mighl say impossible to 
understand. The source of much of this complexity is the 
utilization of thn^ traditional fund accounting system, an ac- 
counting proccms for non-profit organizations that requires 
separation of the accounts according to the specific sources and 
uses of the funds involved, Tlin result is an unreslricied current 
fund, n restricted current fund, un ondowmenl fund, a plant 
fund, el uirVhm, one findu In the university financial report not * 
Ihreo basin Hlalomnnls us exist in a cofporale rciporl, hut two or 
Ihrnn for enc/i fund The result Is very likctly subsluniial confu- 
Hion, misunderslunding, or even dlslrusl 

In a corporule financial slalnninni, the reader cir analyst 
can (It leasi find the bollCim llnn-^ntH incomci, (Stic-h reliance on 
a single figure should alsu be reccj^^nlzed as ovorHimplificnllon 
and hnzardous. Few people realizfj how many assumplionH 
ami eHlimations ^o inln the tlelurminalion cif thai number!) It Is 
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/probable that the emphaiis on the analysis of the inrestFiciocl 
cuFrent fund ro venues and expenditures has rGsultrd from (he 
desire to examine the siotamont in fund aacounting which 
measures current operations in a manner similar to that of the 
corporate incomrttatemenl. 

However, beCQuse of the limited nature of the activitioB 
roported in (ho curront fund revenues and expenditures state- 
ment, it is not truly analogous to. the corporate income state- 
ment, That statement reports changes from all operations. To 
accomplish more meaningful analysiSi consolidation of all fund 
statements must ^e made, an approach utlllied in the study. 
Hans Jenny (1973) of the College of Woostor and William 
Wilkinson (1073) of the University of Rochester are two noted 
financial administrators who have also advocated another look 
at the financial statomonts and possible consolidation of that in^ 
forifnotion. - ^ 

Exhibit 1 indicates the information that can be 
generated by summarising all of I he balance sheet data for the 
various funds in one report— In this case the aggregate totals for 
ail of the InstitutionB m (ho study. The prosontation of total doU 
lars yields little information, but by expressing the cloltiirs per 
fulltime equivalent student^ i\ reference point against which an 
individual Institution can moasuro its p^itlon is obtamed, 
Further, by using the technique of a common size statemont, 
whereby each asset, liability, and fund bulancn item Is m- 



pressed^as a percpntage of total assets, total liab[lities, or total 
fund balance, and' by comparing these common si^e statements 
over a time period, the distribution of the respective funds 
within the totals can be examined. If a group of institutions is 
being studied, one can seek major shifts in the financial struct 
lure of the institutions. If a single institution is the focus, it is 
possible to idontify changes in financing patterns and to 
measure the success or failure of the institution to generate 
specific fund assets, 

A second use of this information to determine how 
growth is being accomplished by offseiting increases in 
liabilities or fund balances, In the study, we computed the por^ 
centago relationship between fund balances and total assets 
and also determined a fund balance to liabilities ratio. This 
measure Is analogous to the debt^quity ratio often utlllied in 
business and Is perhaps a useful Indicator of an institution's fi- 
nancial stability, especially if viewed over the long run. 

As noted previously, a commonly cited indicator of fi- 
nancial health or distress is the sise of the curront fund surplus 
or deficit* ,The consolidalod information from the balahce sheet 
presents n slightly different ptjrspecfive of this meamirn. A 
comparison of the chongo in total raal ussets, total /und 
balances, and the reportod currant fund surplus/deficit for Ihu 
four fiscal yoars for which data was available was performed. 
The rosults am prnsnntnd In Exhibit 2. 
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Exhibit 2 

CUMUUT?VE CHANCES 1968-69 — 1972-73 
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The data clearly reveals the dangers inherent in uain| any 
single ^measure to assess financial health or distress. The 
clustering ot institutions around $100»000 in current fund 
surpluses apd deficits is indicative of effective budgetary con- 
trols* accounting manipulations, or, more likely, some of each. 
The authors believe the information revealed by Exhibit 2 is a 
strong argument for looking at the consolidated financial infor^ 
mationdn an evaluation of financial status. 

'"^The common size balance sheet, fund ^balanco to 
liabilities ratio, and change in total real assets and fund 
balances are suggested indicator which have been derived 
from the financial accounting process and its current outputs. 
They are by no means exhaustive of the possible measures, but 
are hopefully indicative of a direction that future analysts 
should consider. 

^Internal Data Analysii 

Beyond the financial itatement data, there is available 
information that is seldom assembled in a usable manner. 
Organization and analysis of this data is another area of pc^si- 
ble benefit to the institutional researcher and other key ad- 
ministrators. 

Certain aspects of the role of the person in institutional 
research parallel the role of the cost accountant in industry and 
the entire concept of cost accounting. The processes of manage-r 
ment in the industrial seciwr were early honed to a fine edge 



through the ultimate in accountability--proflt* Many 
businesses have survived decades of poor philosophy, poor 
facilities, poor product, and poor public relations, but none 
survive ext ended periods of pwr profits. 

Higher education does not measure profit. As a service 
industry, it attempts to measure its outputs in terms other than 
profit. In fact, higher education is often compelled to find the 
means to exhaust particular funds to avoid losing them or hav- 
ing them retracted. The presence of this phenomenon makes 
formation of non-accoun (ability attitudes quite easy. When in- 
creased costs and huge expenditures are defended by rhetoric 
rather than objective data analysis, there is little incentive for 
the analyst to develop sound analytical procedures. 

The increasing demand for accountability, however, 
will not go away. Meeting these demands requires that those 
concerned with the problem confront it with all available 
means and conlintue to seek new approaches to meet expand- 
ing obligations. 

Valuable asiistance can possibly be gained from the 
experience of our counterparts in industry. This will require a 
slight adjustment in the overall approach to data collection and 
processing. Current attitudes reiflect the philosophy of gather^ 
ing data and displaying it for consumption by outsiders, i.e., 
legislators, federal agencies, the Board of Regents, taxpayers, 
and tax authorities. Financial policy has too often been a reac- 
tion to the response of these outsiders. In recent years it has 
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been noted lhat the profit^riented seclor lacked a fully^ievel- 
oped serial conscienGe, This lack of social conscience can be at- 
tributed in pari to the emphasis placed on developmehl of in- 
formation for internal use by the corporaie entity with an eye 
toward greater profits and ultimate survival With the Chronic 
Gie o/Higher Education recently reporting the state 
sin's attempt to determine the criteria for deciding which 
universities should be shut and which pr^rams eliminated, 
there should be no doubt that the better utilization of resources 
and ultimate sur\^ival concepts have reached higher education. 
How, then, does private enterprise differ in its internal 
analyses? As previously described, the common size statement 
is a tool of analysis used ;in. business. It. allows direct com- 
parisons of data that are often obscured in traditional presenta- 
tion. The statements for a single accounting or fiscal penod pro- 
vide only static, or vertical, analysis. Depth of enalysis is added 
by comparing' the individual business with other businesses or 
entire industries. Static analysis fives important information 
about an individual entity in a group, but says little about the 
entity's past performance, potential, or eurrenl direction, 
C^amic, or longitudinal, analysis is possible when the results 
of operation over a period of time are known, Comparison of an 
individual unit's performance over several fiscal periods gives 
important information about the unit's direction and. potential. 
It,allows a better judgment of the unit viB^a-vis other units and 
the entire industry,- 

Use of a succession of common size statements allows 
for yet another level of analysis beyond direction, potential, and 
position. The rate at which ^iven elements of a statement being 
analyzed change give important clues to the internal prioritiepj 
of the entity and begin to reflect the altitudes and philosophiek' 
of the decision-makers within the entity, 

A still more refined analysis measures the speed and 
direction of these changes in , relation to one another and allows 
analysis of the differential rates of change in key factors. Cur- 
rent fund revenue and expenditure data utilized in our study 
cpn exemplify this analytical approach and is presented in Ex^ 
hibit 3. THq dollar figures have been kept to a minimum to 
facilitate analysis. The figures for 1968-69 and 1972^73 have 
been restated in percentages or common size terms and all 
further analysis is based on these percentages, 

A first level analysis reveals that tuition and fees in- 
creased more than $18,2 million and that the institutions in- 
creased their reliance on this source of funds, When a student 
paid tuition and foes in 1972-73, it had to cover 2.3% more of 
each dollar expended than it had in 1968-09, It also represented 
2% more of total revenues received by the institutions (70,4% , 
up from 68,4% ) than it had B years previously. That there was 
an actual dollar increase in revenues and expenditures Is not 
very revealing. What does becomo meaningfui is that there ex- 
isted varying rates of change in significant areas. Tuition and 
fees revonues increased 29.2% in the five years, while Instruct 
tional expenditures udvancod only 23,7% , None of the scrvicns ^ " 
the student purchased increased at a rate equal to the tuition 
and fees increase. 

Examinntion of the rohilivn import a ncu of diffurnnt 
categories of revenue and expnnditurn. nouplod with 
longitudinal growth ralos. Is enhanced even more when wn 
hold the vuluo of the dollar constant as proposnd by Dr, G. 
Fiichnrd Wynn (1974) In his work with price doflntors fur hlgh^ 
or oducatlon, Using dlfferantial rate changos and dnflulors to 
analyse a particular fncet of Iho datu would yield the following 
type of report which solnots gnrioral and adminislrnlivn ex- 
penses for analysis, » 



exh[bK4 

ENROLLMENTS AND GENERAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE BCPENDITURES 
ACTUAL AND REAL TOTAL & PTES DOLLARS 



_.E«ROLLMENTl - FTEi 




There were 26 institutions with comparable data in the 
study, and Exhibit 4 is prepared from that data, The actual doU - 
lar increase for the S^year period was 31.6% comparedto6.a% 
In terms of real (or deflated) dollars. The expenditures p§r full- 
time equivalent student (FTE8) Increased from $411 in 1968-69 
to S531 in 1972'73, an increase of $120 per FTES. The increase 
was $18 per PTES ip-terms of real dollara, . 

As the enrollment increased slightly in the first two 
years, it tendod to generate a certain amount of efficiency in the 
general and administrative area. Actual dollar expenditures in- 
creased 9,7% , while expenditures per PTES on an actual dollar 
basis increased only 2,2% , A larger workload was being ac- 
complished for aach dollar spent. This is indicative of either a 
high quality of administration or a failure to react to changing 
conditions with the possibility that some activities previously 
being accomplished were now being slighted or ignored, The 
decline in enrollments that began in 1970*71 and continued 
through 1972*73 also reversed the trend in general and ud-, 
minlstrative expenditures. What may have been interpreted as 
higher quality adminlslralion look on the. look of a seriously 
deieriorating situatioh. Those who interpreted the first two 
years as failing to react to changing circumstancns would now ' 
[uko the obvious inefficiencins of the last three years as rein- 
forcomont of their charge. It is parlicularly Im^rtani in periods 
of reduced productivity thai Items not diroctly relutod to Ihn pri- 
maE^ function of the institution be reduced at least in propor- 
iiim to the docrouse in procluctivity, ' 

The concept of gauging the amount to be sprmt on 
general and administfatlve activities by enrollments or PrES 
gnnerution or any other pniduclion measurn cn!atus some 
difficult probh?mB. The concept of fixedness or variability of an 
cmpenso item forceB the administrator In higher education 
toward further analysiH of Internal data In the search for 
answars, Wllun the analyHlH nymm heydnd Ihcj balance sheet 
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and revenue and expenditure staiembnis. it bQcomus nucuSHary 
to gother internal data for analysis to bo umd in the manage- 
niGnt procesSi ■ 

A iTiore definitive analysis roquires that all expen- 
ditures bo classified as either fixed pr variable. For those ex- 
pehdiiures exhibiting characteristics of both, there aru mcthuds 
«^ilh varying degrees of sophistication which allow the separa- 
tion of such expenditures into their fixed and variable ele- 
ments, The basic reason for this division is to determine the 
level of fixed expense in an operation. Fixed expense is 
defined as the amount that will be spent for the operation with- 
out regard to Ihn volume of activity encountered. Variable ex- 
pense is that portion of the total expense which varies directly 
with activity, i.e., the greater the activity or volume of produce 
tioni the greater the expense, This is generally expressed 
graphically in a rnanner similar to Exhibit S, As the amount of 
fixed expense increases as a perqpntage of total expenses, 
managerial flexibilily decreases. In the example cited concern- 
ing general and administrative expense, the attitude of many 
academic administf^ators has been that this area of management 
had a 25 or..30-year history of understaffing, while higher 
education was experiencing unprecedented growth from the 
1940s through the lale igeOs. 

To all 4he very logical arguments justifying the lack of 
nexibility in this or any other area, it can only be said that the 
fact that the job is difficult does not make it any lo^s important 
that answers to the inflexibility be found. Recent events in in- 
dustry indicate that some unexpected and somewhat dire ac- 
tions become necessary. General Motors Corporation recently 
announced that the compensation paid to its 60 top uxecutives 
was reduced by over 60% frorn 1974 to 1974, Fixed expense 
reduGtions are never easy. Decisions made when times are 
good which tend to minimize fixed expenses as a matter of 
policy do a great deal to add flexibility to management at all 
times, The lower fixed expenditure level will also rdlow ad- 
min istrators to more easily avoid deficits and more efficiently 
utilize resources during 'periods of erratic activity. fUipid ad- 
justment to changing circumstances, one of the major problems 
in higher education, will become easier with this increased 
noxibility, but will still require quick, accurate analysis of the 
effect of changes. 

Several cost-esUmntion and forecasting data processing 
programs in current use make good use of this concept, and it 
should be underscored by more dciailed nxplanutions of the 
concept to the user. More administrators, particularly institu- 
tional researchers, should be willing to step outside the tradi- 
tional methods of analysis. Greater emphasis Hhoukl ho placed 
on managing iho iipcnation based on whiit is happening within 



Exhibit 5 

ACnVITY— RBOURCE REQUIREMENT ANALYSIS 




Activity ^L€V€l A u^uld requifi dollaf r^ourcet at level B, 
Une Kt d^crlb^ total exptnse In dotlari at any glvin tevtl of activity 
on thi horizontal axis. Point Xj is tlit rtvtnui livil required to provide 
adequate re^urcsi for the leval of activity tlluitfated, 



the institutian rather than reacting to external, and sometimes 
uninformed, outside agencies. 

Conoluding Comment 

This paper has presented a suggested approach to iho 
financial analysis of institutions of higher education.'-The ap- 
proach is based on information contained in the financial state^ 
ments of the instilutions or internal data that should be availa- 
l)le in the financial records. The approach was utilized in a 
study of the private colleges and universities of Indiana, A copy 
of that report can be obtained by the reader at a cost of $3.00 
from the Associated Colleges of Indiana 4B204, 

The author believe the approach racom mended 
should be understood not only by financiui administrators but 
nlso by penfons in institutional research and other administra^ 
{\yu areas. Financial analysis must continue to be expanded, 
imp roved, and commimicated to the public if higher education 
institutions are to maintain Ihnir critical function in the society. 
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A COMMITTED nESOUKCES"APPROAGH.TQiACULTV STAFFING POLICIES 



SlGfan D. Bloomfmld, Oregon Slate UnivBrsity 



The arpiving era of leveling student enrollmenls and 
dpclining financial supporl is forcing many universilies to un- 
dertake an intensive review of their faculty staffing policies. In- 
evitably, such personnel, studios spur renewed chdlenges to 
the concept of academic tenure and the specific administrative 
policies governing its conferral. Discussion of the merits of 
tenure is, of course, hardly a recent phenomenon, but an im- 
portant shift i^eems to be occurring in the debate. Detractors 
have traditionally characterized tenure as a sinecure or a 
shelter for m;.dfr?crity; their arguments pictured **old dead 
wood" blockinji ihe advancement of "new young blood" to !_he 
dutriment of iht> university's instructional and research mis-i 
siont, The apprwwiate response to such charges consisted of 
pointing out that vitality, creativity, and noteworthy scholarship 
are attributes unrelated to one's age or tenure status. Further- 
more» the necessity of tenure as a guarantor of academic 
freedom would be cited as sufficient reason for Iha existence of 
this practice, 1 
. The financial squeeze facing universities is furnishing 1 
new grounds for those who would challenge the principle of \ 
academin tenure. Persuasive arguments are now being made \ 
that the existence of tenure is threatening the very existence of \ 
the university. Indeed, the widespread critical interest cur- \ 
reniiy being focused on this subject attests to the success of 1 
such a "dollars and cents" attack on tenure. The challenge has \ 
thus been thrust onto university administrators to critically ck- \ 
amine and evaluate the precise relationship between the tenure 
characteristics of a university and the ability of that institution 
to survive — that is, its ability to carry out successfully the In- 
structional, research, and public service missions with which it 
has been chariot}. Certainly the hazards to an institution of 
being ''ienured-in" have l/oen widely publicised; what remains 
unsettled is the point at vyhich a university becomes tenured-in, 
and the specific mechanics through which a changing' tenure 
distribution affoats institutional vitalily. 

Tenure Quotas 

An examinntion of any university at a given point in 
lime will yield data on the number (or F"FEj of faculty holding 
indefinite tenure, as well us^ the ilze of the entire faculty, The 
ratio of tenured faculty to nil faculty is froquontly cited as an in^ 
dicator of Instlfutlonal "healtli." As prestigious a group us the 
Commission on Academic Tenure in Higher Education (1973) 
has, in effect, endorsed the use of tenure quotas as an od^ 
ministrativo tool in the formulation of faculty staffing policieH^ 
Effective mnnagomont by tonuro ratio, however, cannot bo ac« 
complished in thn nbsencu of a clear undarstnnding of the 
mechanisms underlylhg changes in the ratio over time. Only re- 
cently havo dynHmic modols been available to annlytically 
derive and display the evolving tnnurn dlstrlhutionH rnsulting 
from specific personnel policies, The plonoering work of 
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Oliver (1969) and LaSal|e (1972)eKploixHi \Uv lorig-run implica- 
tions of staffing policies on tenure distributions Although these 
studies yield Insights intp the equilibrium characteristics of 
tenure distributions, they offer little guidance to.the administra- 
tor facing critical short-term decisions, The faculty flow model 
subsequently developed by Hopkins (1973) remedied this 
situation by emphasizing computation of short-term (five to ten 
yeare) tenure distributions res ulting^ from various staffing 
policies, providing a useful tool for the formulation of opera- 
tional decisions, 

Flexibility Considaratlons 

Although the means are now available to explore the 
relationship between faculty staffing policies and the resulting 
tenure characteristics of the univeraity, the question of the 
suitability of tenure ratios as indicators of institutional health 
must still be addressed, A clue to the answer lies in the Increas- 
ing usage by university administrators of the term "steady 
state" to describe (what they perhaps only hope will be) the 
future operating condition of their institution. This basic prem- 
ise of steady state operation is that no new resources can be ex- 
pected, and that any additional resources'^applied to some seg* 
ment of the institution must, consequenily, be taken from some 
other segment, The extent to which a given university is able to 
effect such resource shifts is a measure of the institution*s flex-, 
ibility—fls capacity to respond to^demands;.a rising Both inter- 
nally and externally. Under steady state operation this flex- 
ibility determines the university's ability to accommodate now 
program needs resulting from shifts in student body composi' 
tlon or-interestSi from evolutionary changes in acndemlc dis- 
ciplines or newly emei^ing subject areas, or frcjm new 
research programs ronocting changing societal needs or state- 
of-the art advances, f ho magnitude of institutional flexibility 
also dictates the extent to which the university can absorb ' 
docreaseB in financial support and yet continue tcj maintain 
prugrams and servicus at lave Is necessary for effective perfor- 
mance; such decreasns have involved loss of endowment, 
reduction in state support, and withdrawal of gift, grant, and 
contract funds from traditionally supportive agencies, The flox^ . 
ibiiity at the disposal of a L'niverelly emei^es, theruforej ad a 
major factor influencing future viability of the institution. 

T^^ hot we on institutiorial flexibility lind 

fuuulty"stnffing*polieins-^fm™-clear: the university must en- 
deavor to moinlain a faculty whoso effort can be redistributed 
among program areas as changes In omphasls and direction oc- 
cur, and which, collectivoly, can weather poBsiblq personnel 
cuts without Irrcparably harming vital programh, An obvious 
mechanism for enhancing thn capacity of the university to 
redistribute Its personnel resourcns Is the pstublishment qf a 
formal faculty dovolopmnni program' Such programs not only, 
nncourngo faculty to make Iwttor use of the knowledge and 
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UK)1h lluiy alrtMuiy pussiiss, but unn ii\m) "riMniin" iiuailiy nuim- 
huTH Ui mcjvt; iriln iicjuthnTiio amnH ricMulin^^ iiunfuiHiHi Htnffin^. 
I ftJVVuvHr Hiicli furmiil fLuailly dnvijlopmimt (iffcM'lH nKiiiirn siih- 
■■ Hlantiul (:nmniitmi»nis oi inHlitulionur mKCJiinu!H^niHi)iirc;()H 
whi(:h muHt prohahly cmnncil Ih; Kpunui in limnH of finciiiuinl 
cliffHuilly. MumovtMv il in und(iar {fnii hmihy mumbcirs will 
nhtiost! U) pursiu) such vnUmning opjjijrlunititiN, ^jivnn ihn hir^n 
invfHbnimI thny have mmlf in ihjnr nurn^nl anuiH of oxportim?. 

'I1iun?f()m, t\n\ nncRbfur univ(n^4ity flnxibiliiy in staffing 
impliPH a nM|uir(?mnnl fur aHHunKl ftuuilty lurmjvtJr, alhnviriM 
ncnv niuulty mi^mborH (o bn himd on n wuxiUiv baniN to'sluff tht? 
c:hangln^ pn)gram nunils iii \hd inHtilulion. Thi fauully flow 
iiiuduls uf ObvcM\ UiBiillu. and Hopkins muj^hizo Ihin impor^ 
tant fiicl, and providij foranalyNlH ()f mlii^ of m^w appcjinlmnnls 
t?xp(»cUul undor (liff(»njn! faculty siaffinft pnlinicm! Tho ability of 
1h(?S(? modcils to pmdii;t fiuailty lurnov(;r ovcjr mt)dnnit(?!y long 
planning horizons pnrniits a univorsity uclministnition tcKmorn 
roadily assf*SH thn inipant that (uirrunt staffing poliuic'^^ will havo 
on the? fiilurn ntmibilily of the* InHtitution. 

Flexible Dollars ^ ^ 

A shorlcomin^ that the? faailly flow modnls share? with 
^ Ihn loss ologani lonurn fjtuMa guidolim?s is that thny am all 
hnnd(;uunt (or FTK) onontt'd, whcm^ns theioxtunt of floxibility 
within Ihcj univorsily Vi(M!d not mluto dirmitly to iht; pornnnt of 
faculty morTlbors holding ItMiunJorthu ninnbnr of fycully innm^ 
burs who can ho m?wly appointtMl in a givun your. Rirthor/a 
^ morn accuratn moasiirn of a univomity's capacity to respond to 
chango is the; magnitude! of thn rt?sourc(*s (and horn wo may 
' nmd ' dnilarH*') that the institution huH avaHablu for rnalloca^ 
tion. 

In his oxaminaiion of stnudy stain staffing policins, Fur= 
niss (1973) hriufly mnnrionnd the nc>nd to mnsjdnr thi; financial 
cionsnqunncn^ of a faculty staffing pt)lic^. and Frfmman and 
RoBsmuinr (1973) nxtnndnd this rtiasbning to point out the tjru= 
cial roln playod by "flfixibln dollars-' in u univursity's pnrHonnnl 
planning atjtivilios, Howovor, ncMthnr of thnsn papnrs proposed 
fiomial mndhanisms fur incorpomiing cost factcjrs into thn for- 
mulation oft fiiculty staffing policies^ Thn purposo of this paper 
is to discusjj such mochanisms, and to dnscribn thn impUMTinn- 
tntifjn of lhl| Hyslem al Oregon Statfi Univnrsity. 

, Gommittod Resources Index . 

Most ttmurn prndicting models consider only two 
catngorins of facuHy; those who have hnnn granted tern ore and 
those ^ho have nob When mnsitfuring thcr total salary costs 
associatod wirh a univnrsity s faculty, hownvnr, iHs convenient 

^ to identify three catngories, Thn first consists of salary dollars 
that are truly flexible, such as the salaries of profossors on onc!- 
yoar visiting appointments, or funds paid to individunls pursu= 
ing projects for which thcrt) is a definilo date of torminatiun. 
Salaries paid to graduate tcuiching and rnsfjarch assistants also - 
usually fall within this category. A second catngory consistR of 
salary ilollars paid to tqnurod faculty mombers; these funds are " 
completely inflexible, having boon committed to thn. tenured 

. staff. Thn third uatngory, to be discussed in detail later, comt.^ 
prises the rbmaindor of the salDry dollars. These funds, 

- goneral support faculty mnmbers ^lonsidared to ho on .the 
"tonure tnick," In a strictly legal sense these funds should bn 
flexible, although rdcont court casus raise uncnrtainllos about ' 
the extent of an institution's comniitment to its tenure track 
staff, ThQ relative sizes of tgese three pcx)ls of salary resources 
equate a commiiUid resources mdex, iiidicating the extent to 
which the total faculty salary budget is immobilized by prior. 



, ctjmmltme'nt, and the} degrnn of flcjxibility nimaining for dls- 
tributinn of those? eleillurH. 

Hincn nieiulty meMiibei^i who havn ae:hinve;el tnnuri! also, 
by anei large, nvi) paid pre)portionate;ly hlghcip HidarinH, a com= 
mitteul rnsourcem Imlnx rcHults in a moreniemHervative! nssess- 
menit of univeH'sity nnxibility than woulel be? indicatejd by a mn^ 
ventiemid tenure; ratio. For example, an institution having, say, 
70% e)f its facultyjemureu) may uxpect te? find that «()% of ilH 
Halary re;sourcns have be?nn e;ejmniitte!d to (hose; inelividuals. If 
oiin bedinvc's that u eKjmmitted rnse)urces inde;x presents a morn 
re;alislic inelieiation of n univnmity's He^xibility than de)e;H a 
temure! ratio, it woulel seem reasonable to be^rrow thn tenph- 
neihjgy devulopnel fejr ■■managument by tenure ratie)" for use in 
conjunctipn with a e;ommitted rnse)ure;e;s indnx, That is, alte;rna- 
tive; faculty stuffing policies coulej be nvaluateel by me?Hns of a 
faculty flow mpdnl which would display thn implications of 
nacfi personned policy on future committed re?soure;c!s ineliceis. 

Unfe)rtunatniy, such- a procnclun) poseis a signifie;ant 
tf?e:hnie:al e:hallnnge;. for one; must not eaily still predie:t future 
tenure ^listributions' but must also eistimnte; the e^veilving elis- 
Iributions ejf salary elollars anei the manne;r in whie;h those de>b 
lars will be; allocateid among facul^ meriibers with and without 
ttmurn. I^rathe;r and Smith (1974) have pointe;el ejut the; primary 
roln playcMl by rank as a pr(Klicte)r of sahn^; fca- this re;ase)n, a 
faeurlty flenv model intendeel to estimate) future? values e)f a 
univijrsity's ccimmitteul remounnjs index must ne)t only'utilii^e; , 
vuriahle;s indicating probationary pe;riods and age; groupings 
, (as found in the; tcinure-predicting mode;Js), but must also uieujr- 
poratn ce)nside;ratie)ns ()f rank and years in rank. Suedi a mode;P 
is nowamdnr eh;vcdopmnnt at Ore;ge)n State; Umve*rsity and will 
be; the; subje;ct e)f a feirthe:e)ming papnr. 

Considerations of Quality 

A charge enanmemly le;ve;le;d against the managerial use; 
e)f mathemntieud models is the; failurn e)f such imalylit^iil te>ols to 
adequately rr)fle;ct qiuditalive aspejejis e)f the* problcnn. Thus. in. 
the spe;nific e:use; of fiiculty flow meidn!^ it is arguc;el that e;on- 
siderations e)f ftjcalty quality am iolally ignoreel, sine:e the* 
models seemingly eiefinn the nume;rical ie;nure ratio as thn sejlei 
- critnrjem of pe;rfejrmaneu;. Dill (1974) rncejgnize;d Ihis dnficiency 
and propeisnci a "tenure prosp(;ct ratie)" as an alteirnative crN 
te;rion by which hicully stirffing polieaes ber evaluated. He 
n;asoned that unlciss temure trae:k fiiculty nitmibnis have; a 
reasonable pmbability of eventually gaining tenure it will be- 
virtually impossihln to attract high calibre |M;rHonnel to the in- 
stitution, and equally unrnasonable; to expeieit lhe;m to partici^ 
pate fully and effectively in university affairs. The; cejunterex^ 
ampleis offtjreid by a fvxw of the; most prestigious univi?rsities 
not withstanding. Diirs le;nure pre)spe;ct nitio comprise;s a 
numeiriual term that, at the yeiry Ie;ast. re;coguize?s nece;ssary 
cemditiejns for nuiintnnane:e of quality. 

Thnmi^samn e:oncnrns motivate the threH;-tiercel striie]- 
lure of the; committed resources inde;x. Allhe)ugh it is possibin 
to aggre;gate all salary dollars not specifically committnel tei 
tenured ftjculty and to cejnside;r all reseiurces in Ww resulting 
pejol equally flnxibin, such a simplification would seriously 
.misrnprf;sent the; basic rnalilie)s of staffing for higher nducalion, 
Spncifieially, even if one; could be confident that salary dollars 
supporting tenum track j^jrsonnel wnrn legally flexibln. the ex= 
istencn of an nxplicitly idnntiifind antl adequaU;ly funded Jnmjre - 
track staff must be vigorously protected to ensure the elonlinued' 
c|ualily, vitality, and innlituljonal commitmnnt of the uryvcr- 
.*sity'5 faculty, AltHenigh then; is a mathematicul rf;dundancy in 
what is about to be said, a "hoalthy" university iffcharact(?rlKed^ ' 
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by a coiTimiiliul rdscninins liititix i»xiiil)it|n^ a jiisol of flnxifjlc 
tlollarH Huffmlonlly lar^n k) mnn liknly hIiIIIs In n^stninK? n(?(uis, 
a dollar allociatioii lujinuini tnick appointmonlH lur^n ('iioUMti It) 
a(I(H|ualnly mainlnin Ui{» (|iia|ity nf iliiH Houn:!^ of iKivv lalciiil, 
and a luniircul facmlty vimnmii) CfiiiiiiiilniCjnl of Hiifficiitntly 
mod(?H( maHniUithi lo iiiakc! Iho Iwo pnuuidin^ nontlilionH pmnU 
bio, ' ^ 

I m plum on tat ion at Oregon Stutc Univorsity 

Oro^on Hlutc? Univni'Hilyi in comnion wilh all inHlilu= 
tions in ihc? Ort^gon Hlato HyNlnni of Highcn' Etlucation, has 
UHiablishijd thnu! npp{)jnlrnt*nl i;al(!gorii?H for its fauully; 

1, Fi ;cui-l(^rin appoinlniunls; ThoHo appoinlniunlH arc? 
niadn for a spiuafiocl ptiriod of limn. Allhough Ihn appoinlmcinlH 
art? rorir;\val)lo, ihn faculty niomlurrH on fixnd-tirnii appointmc?nl 
am nol on lliu tcMiuro-traok, 

2. Annua! Itinurt? appoinlninnts; Thcisi? appointmontH 
arn ^ivtin lo faculty whom the univnrNity considnrH to bo on Ihn 
ttMiuro-lrack. Thn appoinlmonls muHt lin ronuvv(?d oanh ynar of 
Iho pmbalionaiy ptiritjd, toward Ihch unci of which llu? facully 
mnmbor is (*va!uat(Hl ftjr promotion lo ind(?finiln tonurn, 

Indofinilc! timuri! iippointnK^nlHi Th(!Si) appoint- 
mnhlH ccrnimit thn univi?rHity to conliniajd nmploymcint of the 
faculty nunnfjcr, 'r(!rminalion is jJosMiblij rmly for (a) (uiuhck (b) 
financial oxigtmcy, or (c) projiram rnduclinn or tiliminaliun. 

Tho committod rusourC£!s intlcix conHisIs of a thn?i}-tu- 
pin cixprossing tht; porc^iMil of total facully, nalary dolhuH sup- 
porting faculty wn intlt*finito tcnun?, annual trmunh and fixcul- 
tc;rm appointments, rnspcjctivcly. Ftircxamplo, in Iho acadcniiic^ 
yoar l07[i-74 thn indcjx f{jr Orogon Ktatc? Univ(?rsity wan 
54:18:28, indicating that 54% of total salary dollarH wore com- 
mittctl \a [hi) {(jniinid faculty (as compared to u ItMunu ratio of 
42% for that ynar). Note that the spficifiCi valu(»s of Ihn C{)mmit- 
Ind rnHourc(?8 ind£>x and the tcmurc? ratio tfuoUKl alxn't? irtclud(*H 
all pcrsonnnl on acadc?mic appointment, imUuding graduatn 
tnaching and rc^snarch assistanlH. 

f Tho prticnHS now bt?in|J UHod by Oregon Htaln LInivnr- 
sity to formiilatn its faculty staffing plans for Ihn (:(miing {!t?nad(? 
involvng two tasks: target vahuKS for the institution s (K)mrnilt(Kl 
rnsourons indc?x must hi) HpcHafitHl, and a faculty flqw modcd 
which will estimatft impacts of prpposed staffing [>olic;ins on 
future! values of tht* index must be? ,C{impli?t(HL Vc?ry t(?nlaiiv(? 
jargnl values for lla? (;ommittf?d rnsources indf?x have brim [nih 
posed in the? first dryfl of the Onivc?rHity's Facully Blaffin^ Plan 
(1974) as follows: 

Tho guidnlineH (?stabliHhcHl jn this plan sp(?c:ify that^a 



uijuliiuiing [jcu'Cnnla^e of ihr? salaiy rc?HOurc(!H diivolnd 
; io Itnun'j'd nppoinlni(?ntH loiMhn next 5 years will not 
.V(ft<{:eed m% wilh a ^largc?!" of iH)% I'or the? end of the 
' dncude us a ninximiUii, 'rhn pnrcentiigc; of rnHC)urc:(!s 
devciled lo fix(?d-Uu'ni ifiipoinlnuinls will not \m lens 
ihan 2(j% . The rosour(:ns dc?votc;d Ui annual (enure? ap- 
pointmnnts will oijviously be contmllcKl by .these? 'eon- 
sirninlH, hut will r(?pres(?nt a t:onlini!ing commitmenl lo 
the inflow of highly qualified young faculty lo (a'(?aU! a 
stahlc? and, hopi?fully, crealivc? faculty for the dc?cades 
of the? 'HOs and HOs. Il will always excc?ed 15% and by 
the (Hid of the di?cadn may apprnuch 'M)% , dnpcmdi/ig 
on the hiring and tt?nnr(? policit?H nxisting at lhat lime?. 

rhe faeully (low nHKl(?L which constitules an integral 
part of the? phuining projiicl, is still in the? dnv(?lopni(?nlal stagtr. 
Although a vari(?ly of faclojii an? taken into account by th(? 
Hiodtd in (Estimating future vahn?s of the? commilled r(?sourcos 
ind(?x, thr(?(? ViU'iablns enKirgi? as b(?iiig riF primary importance. 
Two nf th(?sf? variabl(?s n?pr(?S(ml policy dc?cisions und(?r dir(?el 
control of the university: th(? fraclicm of fac:ulty memhers tm aj]- 
poinlmfHils at annual jnnure who am pn)mot(?d to indc?finile 
Innun? (as a funclitm of yeaiii of pruiialionaiy snr\?ic(j), and lh(? 
p(?rc(?ntag(? {)f n(?w facully appoiiilm(?nts made to fix(?d-term (as 
{jpposed In imnual tenun?) pcjsitions. Tlu? third variable is total 
facully siz(? (and iKiiict? total fat^dty salary rj?Houn:t?s), a factor 
which is h(?yond control of the? univorsity, but amnnubh? to 
r(?ason[d)Iy iiccurat(? pnKlicticin. 

Alihough Ihn (U)mpon(?nt c)f the coniiTiitlc?iiM'{?sourc(?s 
ratit) uf greatest atlministralivi? concc;rn is the size? {)f the flexi= 
hln rnsourco pool, this t(?rni is cc)mpul{?d by lh(? model as a 
resitluak That is, for c?ach y(?ar being analyzi?d the t(?nur(? eoni- 
milmnnt is compulwd first; Ihcm Iht? size? of the annual tnnur(h 
nompnn(?nl is cak:idah?d (with thi? inclusion of an (tslimatf? of 
noWj nuiulty joining the tc?nure track). Finally, lli(? r(?niainjng 
salary dollars are prnHunic?d to constilutn the? R<?xibh? resciunH? 
p(3ol. In nffnci, then, institutional pfilicy dc?lc?rminns the size of 
lh(? iniU;finiU? ancl annual T(?nure r(?s(iurce rnquirnmcmls. while? 
the? fix(?(blerm C;ompon(?nl is a rnsidiial d(?tc?rniin(?il by Ihe t?x= 
tc?rnally dictuti?d total facully size. 

Formulation of the? facully staffing plan is still under ac- 
tivt? th?V(?li)pmc?n! and r(?view at Ortjgon State IJniversily. (Jon- 
!i, ing discussions indicate that th(? rationaln ljf?Hind a commit- 
tnci r(?hourc(?s indc?x is proving acc(?ptabl(? lo both administra- 
tion and faculty, and that the ind(?x can s(?n'e as a useful and 
p(?rsuasiv(? ttxil in guiding future? staffing policies. 
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II is snlflom realized thai most nontors of higher cducu= 
tion havn boon and still are managed through intuition and in- 
sUlutionalized customs, T^ero iu no doubt but that the avnragn 
businessman would be appalled at the manner in which many 
key decisions are made at nearly eveiy universily. In the 19a0s 
the compafative smallness of even the largo universities 
enabled administrators to gain a "feer' for the problems and 
condHions within the departments which was conducive to in- 
tuitive decision-making. The element of smallness and unifor- 
mity was soon lost during the 1960s when most uniyersities ex- 
perienced an explosive growth both in size and comploxity of 
organization. The situation was only saved by the fact that this 
growth was stimulated and accompanied by large amounts of 
money which relfDved the need for hard decisions and masked 
the signs of poor managomont. With the recent economic 
downturn and the" sudden loss of much financial support, it has 
become yery apparent that past management practices are 
^woefully inadequate. This has prbmpted a wave of data collect- 
ing, checking, aggregating, formating, and comparing at univer- 
sities across the country, A certain amount of this avid data- 
gathering has been necessitated by state and legislative de- 
mands, but far more of the incentive^has been due to a desire 
on the part of university administrators to emulate the analyti- 
cal techniques which have proved so successful in the military, 
federal, and industrial establishments. A quick perusal of any 
education journal will turn up successive articles dealing with 
such topics as 'PEK1\" "input-output analysis,"' "linenr 
programming," ''simulation models,*' and '*PPBS'* — ^all terms 
which have found their way into the educator's working 
vocabulary. Such ap ongoing interest in data collocting and ad- 
vanced management techniques would seem to indicate that an 
* important revolution is taking place in the mariagcment of high- 
er education, but upon closer inspection one finds that there is 
an incredible amount of wheel spinning. We are still trying to 
force educational institutions to behave like industrial en- 
terprises in order that we may apply known techniques. But 
universities will never fit this convenient mold for they differ in 
one important way, The outputs of education cannot be well 
defined, quantitatively measured, and related, to the inputs. 
Thus nearly all industrial management techniques are of no 
use because they essentiajly alter the inputs so as to maximiEo 
certain outputs. The management crisis in higher education to- 
day is not due to a lack of execullve talent but rather outdated 
procedures and misguided attempts to copy meth^s which are 
inappropriate. Institutions of higher education must direct their ' 
efforts to the task of creating new procedures which are ap* 
plicable to their unique operations. If such is the case, what 
does this mean to those of use in institutional research? 



A. 

A New Role for Institutional Rosearch 

Many tmiversily administrators woidd he satisfied if 
institutional researchni^ simply continued to collect and com- 
pile data. Such managers gain a certain roaBsurance from being 
surrounded by volumes of statistics. But we must resist abetting 
this curitnis phenomena for data collection is not an end unto H- 
self: it is simply a conciee way to convey information and 
where there Is little understandable information exchangbd. it 
has slight value. Staff time is too costly to be expended in such 
a nonproductive way, no matter how psychotherapeutic it may 
be for some. Those in institutional research must exercise their 
initiative to define an Gxpanded role which includes broader 
responsibilities. We must begin to feel that our responHibililles 
include the interpretation of our data and the development of 
techniques and procedures by which data may be applied to 
the solution of administrative problems. Some will say, "How 
can I possibly analyze all this confusing data?" They might well 
consider the value of their services if all they do is pass in- 
comprehensible data onto busy managei^ to whom it is even 
less intelligible. Others wilJ claim that an office of institutional 
research is mandated to provide data not advice. They might 
also ask themselves if they are charged with providing pre- 
cisely "data" or is the intent that they furnish '=infbrmation" — 
there is a difference. 

To be sure, this enlarged role of interpreting data and 
suggesting new procedures will not always find immediate 
favor with administrators. We need only look at the early histo- 
ry of operations research to realize that a good measure of 
salesmanship must accompany every' proposed technique*. We 
cannot castigate adminislrators too much for their cautiousness, 
for they are charged with mainfaining the existence of their 
complex establishments, some of which are on very unstable 
footing. They are not alknit to abandon methods which worked 
in the past for new prtKu;du res unless the arguments are com- 
pelling. 

The remainder of this paper is given over . to a specific 
example of the type of analysis which institutional researchers 
are urged to pursue. 

Introduction to the Problem 

From a philosophical point of view, the academic 
departments are the univoreity. Since faculty salaries are 85% 
of a university's operating budget, the departments are also the 
primaiy component from the fiscal standpoint. Thus ad- 
ministrators should focus their attention on the problem of 
understanding the. manner in which their departments are 
functioning end any analytical tool which aids the understand- 
ing deserves serious consideration. Anyone proposing to collect 
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and analyzn tlatu'rnflucting on muulomic tluparlmonlH Hhould hu 
awiiro that this m, at first, ;i vory (Inlhuilo situaiiun, In inuHi 
univtirsilios thu ilopartmont can still dum a laryti mnuiiuru of 
ind(?punduncn, Dopartmcints, nuurly univumally, nigard diita 
concnrning Ihcjir instruclionnl opnralions as Ihair porKunal 
pmptniy and Wh colbclion by udministmlnrs m viovvnd as bniny 
prosumptivo; hownvor. as long m it in simply nnmpilful and 
filnd, this act is luokud upon as mcroly anolhor amusing uclivity 
cnrriod out by administrators. But, if thnrti Is th(? slightRHl in^ 
timation that tho colloctod figurns will bo used to ovaluato thn 
doparlmunts or alltjcatu fundn, thon fucmlty connum mounts nx= 
ponontially, Howovcn oncn it is oxplainoii that data will not bn 
usud in suah nonproductive) pastimoB as ranking dopnrtmcmls 
and that no simplistic; ullncHtion ''formula'' is to he npi ' iho 
f£i(;ulty will bn uoopurativo. It is uioar to most peoplo that Ihn 
curront tight budgets rnqulrn that for evnry departmonl given 
an incrnaso in funds, thure nro other dopnrtments which must 
suffer 0 decrease. Most would prefer that decisions of gain or 
loss be arrived at on the basis of criteria upplitHl unifbrmly to 
hard data rolher than evolving from a round of highly subjec- 
tive discussions and the interplay of persunalities. During this 
phase of educating the deparlmenlB. an administrator must be 
ready to explain how the data will bo used. It is wise to resist 
the temptation to avoid friction by playing down the role which 
the data will assume in the decision process, for then the 
faculty will immediately objnct to wasting their time supplying 
data which has no real use. 



Developing the Fundamental Equation 

Assuming that this problem of winning faculty support 
can be surniQunted, let us now consider the analysis itself. 
What we seek is a small set of data elements and a unifying 
relationship which provide insight into the instructional opera- 
tions of a department. Many woutd prefer a costing approach, 
but if one first solves the problem of how to increase the effi- 
ciency of each department, then the problem of minimizing cost 
will have taken care of itself. 

Considering the man moasurablo parametors of a 
department such as contact hours, section size, credits, enrolU 
ments, student credit hours, which .are the most critical? The 
key requiroment is that the primary fneasurc of a department's 
^ efficiency must be beyond departmental controL Thus, we re= 
ject many of the commonly used measures in favor of the stu- 
dent credit hdur load per fulMimo faculty equivalent 
(SCH/FTE). 

The total SCHs produced by the department represent 
its total instructional output. We may also look at this SCH total 
as representing the flow of students through the department's 
courses and, 4hus, indicating .the input or demand for the 

' department's services. As long'as a department enrolls every 
student wKo wishes to take a tiourse, then the SGH figure can 
represent demand as well as output. This is not always clear, 
as evidenced by the fact that sometimes a doparfmcnt which 
has a. particularly low SCH output is told by the dean to im- 
prove it. If the demand does not exist, nothing can be done, 
unless the department is expected to conduct a sales campaign. 

We now demonstrate how to gain an oxcellent picture 
of the department by looking at three pieces of data: SCH/FTE 
faculty, contact hours/FTE faculty, and weighted average class 
size; It would be difficult to defend the value of any of these 
data elements if considered individually, but When unifed by a 
single relationship ihey are very enlightening. In any modeL 

. the value of the whole far exceeds that of the sum of its parts, 



Heforu we state the fumlnmenlal rfjlutionship. the clutn nliMiients 
should be well dufimul: 



HCH = (Hefition enmllment) X (course cniflit) 

all sect ions 

Welghl(id avtu'agf' class mvA} = 

^ J (section ennillment) X (c:oursn credit) 
all sections 



^ J course credit 
ull sections 



Wc define FTEF as iha number of fulMime faculty equivalents. 
Every institution has its own definition of who is considered 
faculty and how to allocate instructional time. Nothing is lost by 
keeping the definition general For convenience we shall let 



course credit 
all sections 

K = - ■- 



contact hours 
ail sections 

The unifying equation is: 

SCH/FFEF ^ K X (wl, avg, section size) x (contact 
houre/FTEF) ' . (1) 

From the above rolationship wo can readily discern a 
fact of which every department chairman is intuitively aware. 
By scheduling enough small sections and independent studies a 
ddpartmenl can establish a crushing teaching load or, in the 
ease of an overstaffed department, create enough work for 
everyone. Thus, ?* is clear that a department can create any 
workload image and back it up with selected data, the use of 
the preceding equation allows an administrator to see v/hat is 
really happening within a department as opposed to What ap- 
pears to be happening. 

An administrator who is faced 'with the problem of 
allocating resources is neariy always seeking the answer to one 
or both of the following questions: t 

1, Which departments arc? inappropriatoij^ staffed? 

2. Which departments are using an ina^ropriatd in- 
structional model? \ 

Equation (1) will not absolutely answer oithor qunsljon: its pri- 
maiy purpose is to narrow the field of feasible answers; the 
final decision will still be a matter of calling for judgment, 

. Figure 1 concisely, illustrates all the possible relative 
magnitudes of the variables in the fundamental equation. The 
exact significance of this figure will become clear after we have 
considered a few of tlie cases in detail. 

Analysts of Cases 

Inappropriatu Staffing, To discern the extreme cases of 
under- and overstaffing only the key element SCH/FTE will bn 
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imnl, U)v, <iH vvLiK poinUul uul, ilic' avuragc* nnutiun sizi? aiul {um- 
tai;l huurH/FrHF vuliu can bo atljiiHltid up uv chiwih biil llu* 
SCH/prHF valiU! is hi'yomi (l(fpartm(mtal contml, bcnng a funn- 
tiun of dumand. Thn first Htop tumsists of finding IhoHi! tiopiirl- 
munts with an nxtrnmo SCH/FrEP valuo, This is not as 
straightforward a prnblcnn a;^ it app(!ars, Wi hin any univcjrsity 
it is pnHsif)i<j tn find Iwn (i(;partni('ntfi, onv. having four flmtiH as 
Iarg(' an SCH/FI*EF vahu* an thi» othor. For oxaniplo. a ulinitial 
m(!di(;al dnpartmcmt may havu 100 SCFI/FrBF ptn' s(Mtinslf?r 
vnrsus ovor 400 Urv thu malhiMnatlcH (hjpnrtmcnil, ant! yr*f both 
(inpartintmts may bn opoiating vijiy nffic:i(]nlly. The? ruaHon kn' 
this iH that (iiffc!nmt disciplinus may n^quiro illffort^nt tnaching 
mudolH. it is t:l(Hir that th(> judgment as to what valun is high nr 
low cannot bt? bastHi upon an ahsolutu Hcalt? hiil mUBt also lake? 
into ({onsidtjratitin Iho diH(:iplinn. Thi) uasinHt way to handle; this 
is to partition thu dnparimonts up into sots whicih should usn 
roughly Ihi) samo instrutUional mod(*L Caro must bo taknn not to 
confuso siinilar disoiplinns with similar modids, n,g., a d(?part- 
m(Mit of art histoiy using thu loclurn-rutjitnlion modtil should m\ 
hi) in thu samu sot as thn studio art dupartmcml. Thus the; 
natural inclinaticjn to group dopartmnnts by cuillngc? must bo 
rc?siHtod, hr othrrwiso many mi^matcht^s will rnsult. Aftor thu 



partitioning has takuji [jhuun thu avuragu NCJU/Pri^F uan bn 
t;al(:ulat(Ki for tiaiih H(H of dupartUKMUs. iDt^ijartnicnits with an 
HCl I ratio diffoi'ing a Hignififiant anuiunt fr(?m the? muaii of its 
partition sot i:an them ho S()l(u:ic?d Ibr furlhor study. 

Buoh an inturnal tiomparison of dc»partni(;nl outputs is 
in giHiural a workable) proeiculun?. I hiwuv(?r, thurii is always thu 
uhaneiu that a snt nf ov(?rstal"fnd dc>part munts svlll bn uomparod 
with uauh othur and judgi^d to b{; propurly staffud. This type} of 
problum can hu ovuruomu if data for cujinpariHcm is tjbtainud 
from comparablo univursilius, Suoh an uxchangt? would not Iju 
too tiiffiendt as (ndy thr(?n data olumunls for (Uiuh dtjpurlmuiit 
artj neMulud and [hmi) data cduniunts would gunt^rally hu avail- 
ahlu. It is possiblu that the; SCH/FFEF ratio for the; Hisloiy 
13{;partmnni at Univorsity A may differ from thu. ratio fe)j' thu 
Histejry Dupartmunt at llnivoraity H, hut it is ve?ry unlikuly that 
Univtirsity As History SCH ratio will diffur muuh from thu 
avuragu ratiei e)f tcm history ele?parlmemts of p(K;r institutions— at 
luast not for any valid nuison. An administrator working with 
p(*or institutional data stands on muuh firmur grenuul, 

Aftur thu ficimparisons havu beMm t:arriud eiut and a sut 
of dupartmejnts which have? uxtruniu SCH/FrEF ratios has 
buun ohtainud, we; are? n;acly to maku staffing de;cisie)ns, 



Figure 1 

DEPARTMENTAL VARIABLES— THEIR MACNmJDE 
AND THE ^^lETHODS BY WHICH TO CHANGE THEM 



K'Cvery iiigh conEact hnufB/FTEF) k (gatlHfaccory av^rag^ elass sl^e) 
high SCH/FTEF ratio ^ ^ K^Clslgh LOnCact hnurs/nEF) k (Inrge average dlans eixe) 

K ' (sati sfaacory CQntact liours/FTICF) x (vory largR ayyrage cIobs BlEe) 



(3) 



saclsfaccory SCH/FTEF ratio 



W5 



low Sch/FTEF ratto 



f K*(\\igh contact tivjui's/FTliF) k (^mriJl avi^rage class sisse) 
^ K ' (eat Isf ai;tory contact iiourg/FTEF) k (Hat Isf netDry average class size) 
I K'Clow contaar. tiOurH/FTEF) x (large averagG qlags slza) 



(sat isfac Cory contact liourH/FTEF) x (very ^mall avaragii class size) 
K'(low contact hoiirs/FTFF) x (small average class slz^) 
is'ivQty low contact hoiirH/FTEF) x = (gat iBfactory average clasb siEe) 



Value Scale 

very t;ilgh (very large 

hlgli (large) 

Racisf.ictory 

low (small) 

vary low (very smill) 



'I 



all relative to 
average values used 
for comparloon 



^iFiJlpds to ( jtiange VMlf^j^ 

(1) combine sect ions, decrease Indapeildent BtudVj and 
offer cour,^ee witti low demand less often 

(2) dlvldt^ large classes into smaller sections 

(3) add more faculty 

(^) either decrcMFje staff or, If the demand exists^ 
enroll more? students by using larger classes or 
creating tnpre seetloufi 
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CUiHi: L DDpnrlmnntH wiih u vt*ry low HC\\/F\W vaiih. 

Wtj must Im mwh\\ whun usiii^ tho uutput KCH/prKF 
tu ^mi^t) ihi? input uv (hnnancl. if all Htuclinils iniiM^^HtiKl in u 
(U?partinunl^N cuursijs wuru cHirnlhuL Ihon ihci cicuniiml was 
fully mcH ami yiM dkl not providn a high umnigh (lutpiit per 
familty momhnr, 'rhiH indicalus an ()vcM'KiafA!tl tlnparlninnl. 
Whnlhtir tn ih^crpasf' lh(' nlaff or nut in n niatlfT ijf sprnfitiH. If 
thu (InparlnKuil is lar^ch pc^rhnpn having jUHl hdon built up in 
the? last (lc>i:u<lu to pwui a Nurgu nf intnn!sl which hiis nuujntly 
tldcliniHl IhfMi trimming \\w. Htaff hank in prohnhly thn auNvytiis 
H()vvnv{>r, if iha (lupartmcmt is aln;ucly HmulL them n furlhrnuiui 
migh nulucd it hulmv what ucnihl Im {HmHidnmd thn '"(aatical 
mass" mnusmry for Ihi) intc^rchangc? uf idcHiH and r(*sf>nn:h. In 
thiH casn. sumi? thnnghl nuiHt !)(?glv(m tc) ihn haHic: philosophy of 
Iho univ<?rHity. Many fiud Ih univnrsitios am da? prus{?rV(M'H of 
knovvhulgc? chari^nd with n; ;nluining a niu:lniis of snholars in 
ovnry major artui of Inarning irrngiirdlosH (jf ihcMdib and flow of 
puhlic inton'St. Unflor sunh n ph-losophy somn dnpnrlmcMilH. 
which havo littlo currcmt dtaTiand. aiiUHl h(> cnrricKl idnng m 
t .^rhoatl. 

It is pnsHiliir thai a dcjpartmcail will have* a Ipw 
HCH/FTEF ratio an^ yol many studcjniH will be unabhj to enroll 
in some? S(»I(;cl{!t! courses du(? to £jvon;row(ling. ThlH indii:al(?s 
thai the dnmand is nxjl bcnng mnt ovon Ihongh tho staff is lar^o 
(mough to handlo morn sludcmts. Thn probh^m horn is that kn) 
many Hmall SiK;iIons aru IjiHng usod or Ihf} faculty am carrying 
ItK) light an instructional load; a look at tho avuragc? class size 
and the? contact hour/FTEF rutio will rtivcml which it is. A pro- 
testing dopartmnnt chairman should bo roqu{rt?d to prosnnt 
very specific masons why his clcpartmont should bu pormittod 
to oporatt? so Air (iff the? norm fijr similar departments at peer in- 
slilutions. Figure 1 shows that the low SCH/FTRF ratio can be 
forced back to a satisfactoiy Icjvel by the measures discussed 
above. Note that the figure doen not cunUiin the stdijcMUive 
insues, 

Cnso 2, Dtipartments with very high SCH/FrEF raiitj. 

Contrary to popular opinion, a high SCH/FTEF ratio 
does not nucessarily indicate an extremely eff(;ctive d(]part- 
m<mt. Kuch a ratio means that th(» faculty are t(jaching hirge stjo 
tions or taking up a he wy instructional loacl. Th(? former could 
he a disservice to the sludents and the lattor to the faculty: stu- 
dent comments and the Hiculty research record would flisnlose 
if such were the case. The addition of nc^w faculty members 
would correct either problem. 

Thv. foregoing cases involved staffing problems which 
were analys^ed by using primarily \hi) SCH/FfEF ratio. Now 
we consider the cases where the SCH/FFEF ratio is satisfnctij- 
ry but the derjartmnnt is plagued by othor problems, |ust as 
serious as under^ or nvorslaffing. but harder to. detect. 

Inappropriate Instructiohal h4odoL 

Cose 1, Depariment has average SCH/ri*EF ratio, high 



Hinall averagtJ 



coniacl hour/l'TKE ralio, 
H(:ciion,size, 

This in a situatif>n whicih commonly occurs when tho 
futadty indulge themselves by trenching coursns in thcnr particu= 
lar Hijecinlty to smal! groups of interoHiiid Hludcnils. Oncie this 
|)altern is created, it appfiam to the faculty that th(?y an; bfdng 
ovtirworked and that the; ebviinis scjluliou is to atld more 
I'iiculty, An administral(M' whtj is unaware of the; rt;lutionship of 
th(? diffc;renl variables and who is providcKl only with the high 
conlaci hour/FTEF figurc^s will (easily he convinced tlinl an in- 
crtMisc; in staff is cnlled for. By this iku'ision, inefficiency is 
rewardcul anrl it will not he k?ng before many similar situations 
will devehjp within t)th(?r d(?partm(?nls. The corrcjcl move is to 
insist thai small HiMilions of a given course he; c;ornbin(;d and 
that courses with vc;ry sniidl enrollmc;nts b(» ofAa'ed at less fvi)- 
qu(*nt inl(*rvals. If indf;pf!nd(;nt study arrangCMnenlH are com- 
mon, da;n some; cutbai:k in this ari?a must he; madi;. 

(UiHO 2, r)c?partm(;nl bn^- an avi;rage BC^H/FI'I^F ratio 

hut a large; averugj; class sik^e and low contact 

h(jur ratio. 

This is anothf;r common configuration. ThtMippnjpriaIn 
suluti{)n h(;re, however, is hiore a mattc;r of judgment and local 
condilicms. Studies hav(; shown that lh(;re is no mfHisurable out- 
put which supports the; claim that small lectuit^s am mon; con- 
ducive to learning than largo k;ctures. If this is axiomati(Hilly ac- 
C(;ptnd th[;n, as oftc'n siiggested. any l(;cture with c;nrollmrmt 
iMHween liO and 2(){) must be consid(;r(;d inefficnemt. and we 
would he inclined to encourage larger classes. But. if there is 
strong student f(;eling about the department's large class{;s and 
depersfmalized instru(;ti(jn, then the prop(;r d(;cisi(m miiy b(^ to 
create; more sections with small(;r enrollmtmts and incnnise tin; 
facidty [;ontact hour load, ^ 

Increasing the Complexity of the Model 

If the; data collection system is adaptahU; e;nough to pro- 
vide; a rathe;r wide disaggregation of eie;partmemt eiata, the 
three-varialile funelamental eKjuaiinn (1) eum be e!xpande;ei jnte) 
a meire; eujmplex euuiation which give;s a belter basis feir diHn- 
siern. 

We mm want to express a dejpartment s HCHIFYE out- 
put as a fune:tie3n e)f: 

(1) theiratioK = ^ brs. ftir undc;rgraduat(; and 

Z contact 
graeluate; stuely 

(2) propeirtiem (jf graduate "study 

iji) pre)porlion of undergraduate study 

(4) proportion e)f indejpendnnt study 

(5) imtlergraduate; and graduate weightenl average: s(;e> 
tion si^c; 1 

(6) contact hours/ FTE 
The; appropriate) £;quation is: 



SCH/FTE = (nontact hr/F1^E) ^ Kn^- • (UC wt, avg, section size] 

- \ * 

\ Kqi^j^ * (GRAD wt, avg. sectiem size; 



/ UG cejntact hrs. \ 
\ total nontact hrs./ 

/^CRAD nontact hrs/ 



Xtotal 



contaeit hrs. 



+ 



/ INp, STUDY gontact hrs) 
IND. \tqlal contact hrs, 



^ Vtqial nontact hrs, )J 
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In iininj^ lliiH miHlf*! Urv iiiicnuil i;i)m[)nriK()!iH [>r clt'j3iii l= 
niinits, wn firHl gnnip lik< 'i^pnrlmnntH iiito diHcipliiu? i:nlf*g(j- 
rioH Tht; fact thut thi»n? ih i widf* v iiriinii;n in Ihn viiUic! wliiiih 
Komo uf llujsi? variuhluH inkiiDn—ovtin vviihiii thn Himiii fiiH^ 
ciplinn (■at(i»j^i)ry=iH lo hn lukiHi intn ncroiint iiHing Ihls miw 
miHlciI, II in full thut a ili;parlmt?nl'H valucH Inr variuhIi?K (1) iiiitl 
(2) am inlrinHu: ti) that clnpartminit. wht^riHiH lhc> olhcn- thrOt) 
f-onlrollablu variables Hhotihl Im tjloHU Ic) ihn avi-ru^os 
t^stahliHhiul fur thn iluparlmcMit's cUHtnpHiU! c:at{!gi)ry. 

Using a cUjpaiimnnt'H vaiut* fur parani(?UfrK (1) anti (2) 
and its diHciplinu catugdry's avi^ragn vaku! fur {'A), {4). nntl (5). 
thu uKpuctcui HCYIIFVK namlty output can hff t:ah;uhiuui f(jr i\ 
dupartmnnt, 1'his in cakailatncl l)y using thi* diHcaplinn catognry 
ayiH'ugc data for \\w. vapialiins inarkcul with an aslijrlHk, If thr^ 
nctnal output fails to n;ai:h this mark, a r(uluc:tion in staff may 
hi] \hv. Indicaind aiMion. A look at [hu paramolnrs shouki rnvcuil 
how a staff nuluolion i;ould he; at;c:ommodal(;d (fLg.. IncroaHc^ 
stKilion hIzc, n?duc:o thn amout ()f indc^KMidnnl stutiy, vAii). Cun- 
vorHuly, if \ht) actual output (?x(;(Km1s thii cahadatod vahu;. this 



w()ulil indicalc; ii dnparlminit which should pOHHibly havu an in= 
[irffaHn in Htaff. Thi? analysis using (;quation (2) killowH thu 
Hainn patlorn as tliii analysis using (KjUHlion { I ), The? nion; jiom= 
plnx oquatinn allows us li) niakti allowanfuis for cortain 
difkirrmct^s bfitvvcitin dc»partiniinis, 

Conclusion 

'rhu prociMling nxanipk^H dcMuonslrati^ the? blonding of 
numorituil and Huh|iit;tls'i: [iviilonru; iinuckul to arrivi? at a 
r{His(inabk> cIcHiision. TUd analytical t(u;hniciU(?H arc? v(?ry Hlmpk], 
iMKiuiring only a minimum of data and an inuk;rHtaiuling of thn 
(Hiuations. Oniio all thn (k^partUKnits havi? biHui analyzinl a fnw 
lim(]H using \hr. slmplo iKiuation (1), othia' nifinomoiitB will 
hav(} HUggciHtfKl thtmisc^lvtis and tht? Invnl of sophistication can 
gnulually ho ralsod in (hn manm^r suggnstod by the morn (:oni= 
plnx fKpialion (2), 

As a start, the? nuHhod is wxjrknbkj and hiuids the* niotto. 
■'Ikitli!r to b(; roughly right dian prccisoly wrong/" 
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Within llu* pust suvural yiinrH, samn pOHtsncondnry in = 
sliliitioiiji. purticiilarly Hmnll cintl privntc? tioIloguH. hnvn \mm 
forced to tnrminnlc both tcmumtl unci non-tunurnd facully mnm- 
burs. Declining nnrollnnmis nnd incrnnsing pcf-stiuiont t:0Hl 
hcivn forcnd thoso insiituiions to dismiss tnnuruci fHculty minn- 
bnrs for oconomit; nuisons (finnnuiul uxiguncy) rathur than for 
iraditional rousons (insubordinalinn. inaompctcnay, and mom! 
turpitude), Mtninwhilu at olhnr institutions, primarily largo and 
public universitins, non^tnnurod fnt:iilty mombora hnvn hnnn 
hircid to develop nou' arous (nuclear mfidicino) and rovlvn old 
nnns (poufcr plant tinginoorlng) so that Ihnso institutions nan ro^ 
main vital and can moot Iho changing noods of socifily, 

Criteria for rGcruiling and dismissing faculty mnmbors 
must lake into account both the financial rosourcos avaikblo to 
ouch institution and the spnuial nnod socioty has for oducalional 
services. Administrators and faculty mumbcrs who must 
satisfy those changing and often conflicting conditions nnod to 
establish a dynamic priority system if postsecondary education 
is to continue to meet society's needs. 

The purpose of this paper is io provide an operational 
definition of "financial exigency" as it relates to fnculty expan- 
sion, reduction, or reallfjcution among academic disciplinos, 

Changing and Conf licting Conditions 

The existing faculty staffing models built during the 
1960s reflect the conditions of Ihosc! years. That dceade was 
marked Ijy an unprecedented growth not only in higher 
educalion but in most spheres of the nntion^s economy. As a 
result* individuals as well as social organizations we ro geared 
to make short- and long-term plans based on thy expectancy of 
continuous gnnwth. The stable conditions of the 1970s require a 
reassess rr. en t of existing managerial tools which were deveU 
opod for more alfluont times. 

Rapid postsecondaiy education enrollment growth. 
; prevalent in the igeos, has virtually disappeared. Instead, most 
colleges and universities are now struggling to adjust tn a 
period of low. stable, enrollment growth. While both enrolN 
ment and income were growing rapidly, incremental funds 
could be distributed with relative ease to departments and 
schools that exhibitod the most growth, Academic units were 
able to hire new faculty in areas where strength, support, or ex- 
pansion was desirable a'nd needed, These conditions favomd 
administrative flexibility. Stationary and even declining cnrolU 
ments have reduced this flexibility to such an extent that 
"across-the-board" cute have signaled a crisis of survival. Since 
the flow of money has beEdmc leanor..£iollare have to be taken 
away from areas with non-existent or, declining growth to 
maintain growing areas. As a consequence the hiring of new 
faculty has been curtailed in spite of changing program needs 
and institution vitality. The integrity of the mstiUitinn has been 
threatertcd because faculty salary budgets have been insuffi- 
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ciont It) maintain basic manpi)wer in nvum uf inquiry within 
distjiplines. 

Conceptual Framework 

The significnnce of this paper had its rcxjls in th(? Ixilief 
that if faculty staffing (Incisions wen; made \6 satisfy institu- 
tional personnel management objectives without consider ing 
the integrity of a discipline, the internal structure of the dis- 
cipline would be endangered, An illustration of this condition 
is found in the; follovving brief hypothetical situation which uses 
a typical chemistry dopartmont. Chemistry is n disciplino in 
which basic elements can be identified. These elements are 
nnalylical chemistry, biological chemistry, inoi^anic chemistry, 
orgnnic chumistry, and physical chemistry, Each fticulty mem- 
ber within a typical chumislry departmenl is identified with 
one of these five elements. FurihermtjnK each cjlnment is essen- 
tial in order to have a departmeni of chemistry externally recog- 
nized, Consnquenlly, this department of chemistry inust make 
absolutely sure that each of those five critical elements is adn- 
qua'ely staffed. If staffing is reduced below a certain level the 
college no longer has a recognized chemistry department and 
the integrity of the college and ultimately of the institution is 
called to question. To expand this premise, the structural ap- 
proach can be paralleled with that of a chc^ss game in which 
pieces of three different values are found. The deseonding 
order of these pieces based upon utility as a funcUon of 
freedom of movement are as follows: quucin {key specialist), 
rook {specialist), and pawn {gniduattr assistnnl). Faculty mem' 
hers can be assigned a value to the discipline using a similar 
ranking system: ■ 

1. At least one key specialist is required hr each ele- 
ment of a discipline in order to maintain identity of 
the disciplino element. 

2. A key specialist must be retained to give identity to 
the elemuni regardless of his teaching assignment, 

a. The student course load capacity of a key specialist 
is established in quantified terms, 

4. Student enrollment, which is in excess of a key 
specialist's tfiudont course load capacity, generates a 
demand for addiiibnal specialists, 

5. Secure positions must be filled by and maintained 
ft^r key specialists, 

6. A speciaiisl. whose position is secured by enroll- 
ment, is secure to the extent that enrollment justifies 
his position. 

Procedure 

The tost to be performed in this study was to find out 
how much effect a budget reduction would have on key 
specialists if staffing decisions were made solely upon the basis 
of institutional poreonnel management criteria, In order to 
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HHHi'SH thin IciHt, two snts nf i-rlioriii luiil U) \n\ tlnvtilopncl. Tht* 
firsl surujH of crittu-iji vv;ih r^MiliiHividy nilalijii to iiiKtittitiijiiul 
piH'S()iHu»l maiuigiiniiuit |JtiIi(;y dnalin|4 with HokuitCMl faculty at- 
tributOH and prtniiH-livily adivilins, 'riiti ncmnd Himim vjamHlinl 
uf liisnipiinary criUiria, llint U, a Hpnt-ial Hcn t)f n;titiir£finiint8 or 
parlltuiiafitinH of a dis(:ipli!ui thai vvin'ti i!Stid)HHh(Hl in tyvdv.T to 
prtisnrvo thcrinUigrity uf a dimnpHnth 

Data wiiru ttoHucliHl fn)rn nix stdtHitinl discaplinoH at 
Florida Stato UnivtH'sily: Chtimistry, English, Hintory, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, and PBychnlogy. Thosu Hpacifin din- 
ciplinus wtii't! tihtiHtin fur two rtniHDnH; (a) ilu?y roproHnnttul 
thrnn main hmnnhcm of Htudy, nnnnoly, Ihn Hunianititin 
(English. FhiloHOphy), tho Purn Soioncns (Chnmistry. 
MalhiMTialics), and ih\) Social SuicmcnH (History. Psychology); 
and (b) as iong-nHtabliHhcd disciplintjs, their tiisciplinc nin- 
mcmls wore nxpccUtjd to bo morv. ovidnnt. 

Tht? collected data wcn'n eateytjrized in thrt?e broad 
areas: (a) pcrstmal information on i}aeh factdly mnmbnr's at- 
tributes (sahiry, raee, sex, tunine antl rank Htaius); (b) 
FFf^/SCH productivity of each faculty membci (instruction, 
reseanih, public servictf, ndviHomcnt, and administration): and 
(e) data conducivo to the devniopment of disciplinnry con- 
slruints (division of nach dlHeipline Into its discipline elemcmts, 
identification of each regular faculty member with om; dis- 
cipline elemnnt, and classificaiinn of each rcjgular fa?i-tdty mv.m- 
ber as a key specialist or a speciatiH'), 

Data, related to facuily attributfjs wt^re obtaimid either 
from thti Ofnce of Institutional Planning and Budgnling at 
Florida State University or from x)thnr semi-piiblic doctmienis' 
whieb were publishiKl by the Florida State University or the 
State Univc;rsily Syslt'mof Florida, but had a ratht^r limittui cir- 
culation. 

Tht; protluctivity area data wert^ also obtaincKl fn^m 
various sourueH. The Registrar's Office prtivided the data per- 
lainiii^ to the course numbur(s) taught by each faculty member, 
and the numb(;r of crfuiits nttachtui tri each course along with 
the number of students tmrnllcid in them during IhtJ Fail 
Quarter 1973, Tiiis infoiimation wan sufficient to compute tht; 
number of SCH's produced by each faculty mtimber and 
department. In order to tranHnirm those SCH's into productivity 
coefficients, the productivity factors^ used by thi? Fitirida Bourtl 
of Regents we»o applied to each of the sfilected disciplines for 
th(? fivt^ productivity aciivilies being KHJt^^ni^tMl by the budget- 
ing formula, 

The third phasic of the actoid data collection consisted 
of gathering information leading to the estaljlishment of dis- 
ciplinary constraints. The first step ctmsistcKl of dividing each 
ciiscipline into its discipline eii*ments. Based on the program 
offerings (?xpost!d by tuich dc^partmrnit in the Flurida Blutr 
Univorsily Bullalin on the clt*partmental reports produced in 
1972 for the Flnridn Stato University self-study (1972), a provi= 
sional division was attempted, In the second step each regular 
faculfy member was identified with onv. disciplint? nlement 
within a specific discipline. A tehiative classification W£is made 
by surveying for the last two years the course(s) was taught by 
each regular faculty member as listed in the Scheduh of 
Ctaman published every quarter at the Fiorida State University, 
and by examining the publication record^ of each regular 
faculty member, when applicable, Finriiiy, in the third step, 
each regular faculty member was assigned a rank within the 
discipline elQmont with which ho was associated. Td begin 
with, this rank was. based on each regular faculty member's 
publication n^cord. The original purpose of this ranking reprO' 
son ted a search to different la to key specialists from specialists, 




For each of the thrcie steps d(*Hcribed above, there was a discus^ 
sion with eacih departmtml chainneii in which hv. was asked to 
V(jrify the initial differentiationH, In Htime casern, department 
i:hairmen were ctrntacttnl more than oiictj to make surt) that no 
niiHunderHtandingH had ocnurred, 

Once the collc^ction of actual data wuh complet(Mi, the 
data elumtuits were incorporated into an intijger lin(!ar 
programming model. The crittjria tlescrihed brit!ny in the pro- 
cedure section then became the constraints built into the model. 
For each constraint, the left-hand-side tjf the equation rtipre- 
senicKl the actual data colluctetl tm c;ach facidty membt^r or> 
diftamtly stated, the contribution of each faculty member to a 
liepartmcmtai standard figure set tm the right-harid-side of the 
equation. The standards werti tistnbllshetl either from Florida 
State University policies (salary, tenure, rank), discipllnt; par- 
ticularities (raccu sex, key specialists), or Board of Regents for- 
mulas (productiviiy facttjrs), 

Finally, to simulate a severe financial situation in each 
uf 'he st^leuted departments, a search was vmda for a tmiform 
budget reduction that would affect at least one key specialist in 
each discipline. This nuiuctitm was to lake place in such a way 
that the maximum number of faculty members would be re- 
tained within et?rtain established managerinl jmd disciplinary 
constraints considered simultaneously, - 

Faculty Characlerislic 

The faculty attributes and average PTE productivity 
were compiled for each of the thnie faculty grtmps exhibited in 
Tabli! 1 which= uses the chemistry faculty as a prtJtotypth^ It can 
be readily observed that the typical key specialist was a white 
male holding tenure and a high professorial rank. His salary 
h;li well above the dtjpartmental and university aviirage f^iculty 
t:onipensation.^ His averagtJ FPE productivity was generally 
close to the l.n piisltion, which was the expected standard. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF KEY SPECIAL ICTIS, 
SPECIALISTS, AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTS IN THE 
CHEMISraY DEPARTMENT 
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FACULTY STAFFING 



\hu Hprnniihsfs i:liarnf:lnriHtif:s worn HliHhtlv (lim-rnnt 
horn \himi of Iho kvy sfM-ciuliHls in HPvrnil niNpntjlH. l^vnn 
Ihcjugh iht! Hpncinlisl Hnnip wns compoHcui of rtiom liluf-kK unci 
f(?mnl(»s, lh(] nilio wiiH slill vtjry Icjw. ()v(!ralL 40 (u 45% of (ho 
spcHiinlistH vvi'm tununul whtironK uppmximnttjly /5n% of Ihnm 
^iicl thoir HluliiH of fulUrank profPHHurs or HsstxihiU? pnjfeNors 
Ihij uvijrugu KHlary of lh(] HpocjialiHl vvuh ahoiil nqiial In Ihr? 
avcn-agir ^Halaiy aarons Iho six (liHcipIinoH or lo thii nvtn'ag.? 
faculty salary of thu rmpmlmi di^partmnnt. HIh avoraup FVK 
proiluctivity rnH(MTiblml lhal of his kuy spotnallHl (lollnamu^ 
' Finally, thn gnuluaUj aHHistanl ^roup cliffunMl UiUiIly 

from mhm of Ihn Ivvo pruvious gnuipg. Ail worn mnUmun^d 
nntl had tho inslrunlnr rank. In mosi inslancuH. the- ralios on 
nict) and huk wore? rnuoh hi^b^r. Thoir av(!rago nalary was at 
Iho vnry hnilom of tho soalo, but thnlr pmduotivity rosn wfjll 
ahovo Iho oxp{?ctnd standard. 

Faculty Composition 

Thn numhur of kny spotnalislH nuuiuatod widoly from 
ont! disdplino olnmonl to anothnr,»dnpimding upon (hu intornal 
slructuro and thn noud for dnpth in a parlioular disciplino oh- 
infant. Gonnrally spcmking. tho dopartmont ohairmnA who itlon^ 
tifiod subnlisciplinc? olomonls Holuctod one kny spoolulist to 
(:ovor oach sub^diMciplino olomnnt. Aortjss disoiplinos tho 
numbnr of key spocialisls accountod for apprnximatoly 25% nf 
tho ontirtj Aujully of cmch dopartmont.- THo sooond uroup of 
family mombors was rt^forrod to as npooudists. This group con^ 
. stitutod Ihn largost portion of. tho faculty in oanh dtipartmemt 
that IS. from (50 to 65% . As proviously dofinod. (ho numbor nf 
BpucaaliHts was oxpootod to bo dirontly dopandont upon tho stu= 
dont onrollmnni omnKiing the koy spnoinli^ts' sUidont oourso 
load oapacity. Most spcKnalisIs worn ulosnly idcmtifind with oncj 
dmtnplmo (?lomonl, but sormt of thnm wnro ovnrlappinH two or 
moro disoiplint? nloimmls. Finally, tho graduato aHSistanis 



rnproHtmtod the? last group laciulty ni(?nibors. Fur praolioa! 
piirposoH. graduate? asHiHtanlH won? asHignnd tnmporury fiuailty 
appointmcnitH. Thn priniar-y natun? of thoir aHsignmcmt oon^ 
Kistod of loaohing Htudonts nnrollod in lownr4(»v(jl t:ours(»s In 
all dnparlmnnls thciy ropn'sontoii thti HmulhjHt of Ihtj Ihroo 
facmlty compositifm groups. 

Budget Cut ShnuliitiDn 

Th(! lowost unifiH'm budgot nHhioticjo that uffbotod at 
loUHl ono kny Hp(?(;inlist in ouoh of tho disniplinns survciyod was 
found to ho m% . As {\m disciplinary oonstmints nonsislod cjf 
k(>y spiHnalists to bo protootod. a first computor run was simu^ 
Jatnd without making tho disoiplinary oonstrainlH (jffcu:tiv(;. 

Hy looking at Tablo 2. tho magnitiulo of thc' tlamauo 
donn to the? disniplino and its disniplino olcMiicmts vnn bo roadily 
HHsciSKod, In thocjxamploof thoohnmistry dtjpartmcmt. nffootnd 
faoulty mnmbors svi^ro all koy Hpouiulists, liiologioal ohomistry 
and physinal ohomistry wort? k!ft totally (k?privofi {)f tho koy 
Hpooialists oonsidorijd as, nssi?ntial to [mitnnt and givo loadnr- 
ship to thc!St; c;h?mc;nts. ''- ' 

Whtjn disoiplinary constraints worn addnd to tho in = 
stitutional pnrsonntd managomnnl oonstraints. spooialists 
booamo th(? onos whoso positions had to bo tnrminalod (Tabjo 
:i j. Thoso Hpooialisis wnro affcHJtod for miioh th(? samcj roason as 
tho kvy spooialists; thoir salaries worn out tjf prop<)rtion with 
ihcMr produtitivity as moasurod by tho hudgoting Rjrmula {Tnbki 
41 Thn diffcironcn botwnnn Ihosn situations lay in tho fact that 
kny spocialists woro brought in to play a rolo of idontily and 
loiidorship within a particular disoiplinn olnmont wh(>n'as 
spooiahsls" positions worn gonnratud by ,sludont (mrollmonl. 
Qmsncpinntly. in a situation whon? a dopartmont had to oplim^ 
izo its scarce; resources within rnanagoria! and disciplinary oon^ 
straintH. those faculty mombors who contributcKi \hu least to iho 
(iptimality oh|nctivcs worn tho most snvondy affcjolnd. 



Table 2 

DICTRiBLrnON OF THE CHEMICTRY FACULTY AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF FACULTY MEMBERS AFFECTED BY A 20% BUDGET CLrT 
WITHOUT DISCIPLINARY CONFTRAINTC 
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Tables 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHEA USTRY FACULTY AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF FACULTY MEMBERS EFFECTED BY A 20% BUDGET CUT, 
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Bummary and Concluiion 

This study was un aUompl in \m{ a fjoncepi bastHi upDii 
the bolinf that facility staffing dccisinnH mado m\i)\y upon in- 
gtilutional personnel management criteria would endangnr (ho 
vitality of the disciplinu. 

Aftur solving an inlugnr linunr pn)gfamming problum, 
(he findings of this study suggostnd that disciplinary nrilurin be 
considered along with managerial cnttn'ia when faculty staffing 
changes have to be made becausn of finahcial exigency. In ad- 
dition to maintaining a balance on a numbof (if very important 
managerial criteria, it was obvious ihut the dnpaftment chair- 
man necidod to. analyze carefully the discipline elements to be 
covered and determine the number of key specialists needed in 
order to avoid being Inck-steppiid in his dncisions, Failuro to 
recognize this variable t:ouki lead cither to irreparable damagn 
to the discipline or to managt^mont by crisis, 

Implicaiions 

The first implicalion would be u plea for (he aciditiori of 
disciplinary cons(raints in existing formulaHlriven models t nd' 
futuristic optimization mtjdels, This stutly arrived at the condlU' 
sion that disciplines could bo structunid in recognized d^s- 
cipline elements with key specialists fequirod to preserve arid 
give leadership to these elements. 

A second implication makes clear that tenured facully 
members are not immune from dismissals in times of financial 
exigency. Those faculty members who are not essential to 
preserve the slruclural inlogf ity of an academic discipline and 
whose salaries jeopardize the financial, stability of a depart- 
ment and lis academic programs are potential victims of finan- 
cial exigency, 

The third implication suggested by the findings of this 
study is that the seniority system cannot be applied to dismiss 
facully members if the discipline is to remain vilaL This im- 
plication is in contradiction with the usual scheme argued by 
collective bargaining units. 

The fourth implication recognizes the fact that a depari- 



/ ■ : 

munt can have only a limited numbeT of facully members 
whose positions am not dependent upon studcmt enrollment. 
Those positions are usually filled by faculty members whose 
credenjtials demand higher salaries. Thnrefore, dcpartmenls 
should make appropriate; provlsluns In satisfy Ihese require- 
meniy when they arise. 

/ The final implication suggests that Contractual agree- 
menls between facully members and institutions specify 
whethur or not a faculty member is hired as a key specialist or 
as a specialisl. l^jlh pafties w(3uld know to what extent tenure 
an/l continuing employment are expoctecl 

Tabl€4 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CHEMISTRY 
/ FACULTY 

MEMBERS AFFECTED BY THE 20% BUDGET CUT 



Cha raclerislic* 



Without 
Disc ipli nary 
Constrninls 



With 

Disciplinary 
Constraints 



Classificalion 

Average 
Salary 

Average FTE 
Produclivity 



Key Specialists 
(N-5) 
, $30,970 



JIFTE 



SpcM:ialisLs 
(N-7) 

S2iiooo 



,43FTE 



Tenure status, rank, ^\ 
bccGuse, under botli . 
hers were all lonu ^ ' 
males, and whiles. 



and rfine were lefl oul of the table 
■ ^c^i, '^G aifectcd fticully mem- 
r\ %'u associate pfofessors. 
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FACULTY STAFFING 

Tut examples „l .hoM- d^cumonis kh- 0,fic. of In.niulian.l W.nninH and liudHuting (U,7 i) .mcl Tho im-74 0/„.a(m« Bu<im iWS). 
^rht. prcKJudivilv fudars sp«dfit lo wch diHcipline can bo obiamud f,c,m Ih. autliors „r tho Florida Board of RoHent. 
'Publications arc lislwf in Graduale Rcwarch Office of ihe Florida Slate University (1971, 1974), 
^finding, obtained from ihe fivf other dopartments are available, from the aulliors. 
tl6,y71 '''' '''"^ comper,Hat,o„ acros. the .i. de|Mr,n..nt. S 15,250, whereas the depar,r.«n,al average for the chemistry department w« 



Cartter, A,M, Higher education under Hipadv-%t.ii{^ rnnHifinfm in e r/w«. /t- m t ■ * ' 

Research 1973. 18^22. " ^ ^ ^ c "nciitjpns. In Cupo (bij, Tun^unow^ tmiyemtws today. Assotiation for Instiiutional 

The Florida Siale University Self^Study 1972. m^a^^^ Fjonda; Florida Slaie University. 1972. 
«epor, <^m'k&:^iJtlS^^ .P..ac. 
Graduate Research Office of the Florida State University, Pufa/,car/on, of r/,e «ca„y ^y67.,97a'lallaf«s«e, Florida; Florida State University, 
Graduate Research Office of the Honda State University, Public„um of tho hculty IWl-im. Tallaf^ssee, Florida; Honda Stale University, 

Heinlein, A.C 'Ed,). Def«/on moM, in a,Mc MM,rmm Kent, Oh.o; Decision Science Inaityt., Kent Slate University, 1974. 
McNamara, j.F, Mathematical programming applications in edycational planning. &)cro=fconom/c P/ann/ng Scfences, 1973, l^Ss. 
Office of Institutional Planning and Bydgeting, Summary of fscully a5s«nn,enr, TallaNssee, Florida: Florida Stale University, 1973. \ 
On institutiona.'problems resulting from financial exigency; Some operating guidelines. AAUP Bulleiin, 1974, 267=268. 
The mh74 opetatins hudm EduaVon amJ Henmal. Tallahassee, Flo-ida; Florida State University, 1973, 
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STUDENT RATINGS— AN INFORMATION SOURCE FOR DEdlSION-MAKING 



Dom Burfon, Indkuut [iri/vf?rs/(y 



In a iime whon highor fuluciUion InBlilutions facn 
steady or declining unrollmuntg and fucully gizu, must bn ac- 
cauntablo io the publiLu and must mmply with oquul oppor- 
lunity and afrirmalivc action rngulations; avaluutian of fticulty 
teaching pnrformancn bncomcs increasingly important. Indeed, 
a 1971 court decision, Griggs v. Duke Power Company (401 
U.S, 424), held that the employer must show that any require- 
ment for employment and promotion must have a demonstrated 
relationship to the employment, By implication such a decision 
would require that colle|es demonstrate that they use 
meaningful concrete, nondiscriminatory (with respect to sex or 
race) procedures or instruments to evaluate teaching perfor- 
mance, g ^ 

One of the major problems faced when one attempts to 
measure teaching performance is thb lack of any general agree- 
ment on specific traits or behavior patterns which b teacher 
must have in order td be effective, This is not difficult to under- 
stand when one considers that teaching occurs in an environ- 
ment where the type of instruction, personal characteristics of 
the instructor, personal characteristics of the students, subject 
matter, and size of class all interact, 

Institutions of higher education have been concerned 
with measuring effective teaching and have used sttjdent rat- 
ings of traits or behaviors presumed to be important in effective 
teaching as one means of such nvaluaiion since the 1920s, 
ThouHands of articles have been devoted to student ra^ ^ngs, yet 
during this lime period little attention has been devoted to 
determining whether such ratings meet any criteria which 
would make them valuable in the deGision-making process for 
retention, promotion or tenure, or whether such ratings meet 
any of the implications po^ed by affirmative action and equal 
opportunity regulations. Additionally, if student ratings are col- 
lepled and made available to faculty members or administru- 
tors, the chances are gmat. that such ratings will be used in 
evaluating teaching, : 

The present study examines the use of student ratings 
in administrative decision-making by testing whether such rat- 
ings meet the Jollowing criteria, 

1. The rating form should huvn a set of interrelated 
items which presumably measure teaching performance and 
which remain stable over time. This is a test for the reliability 
of the instrument and Iho Htability of students' perceptions. of 
important aspects of teaching skill This is important because 
administrative decisions are based- on performance over time, 

2. Ratings given by students must distinguish between 
instructors. Ideally, such ratings should distinguish between 
each instructor, but realistically they must at least distinguish 
between those who. are outstanding and those who are pQor, 
This is important at Indiana Univorsily because faculty mem- 
bers must be judged outstanding in one area— teaching, 
research, or service — and adequate in the other two areas. If 



teaGhing is used us the criterion for promotion, the faculty 
member must be judged outstanding, 

' 3. Rollings given to an instructor by students in the 
same class should be reasonably consistent, ig>, the studentjf' 
within a given class should perceive the btlhavior of an instruc- 
tor in a reasonably consistent manner. This is a measure of the 
reliability of the judges. ^' - 

4. Extraneous variables over which the instructor has 
little control should not bias the ratings the instructor receives. 
Such variiibles inGlude the size and level of the class, and such 
student characteristics as the reason the student enrolled, grade 
point average, expected grade, major, and class standing, Addi-. 
tionally the grading practices of the instructor should not bias' 
the ratings the instructor receives. 

To determine whether ratings in the Department of 
Political Science at Indiana University, Blooming ton campus, 
'met the^e criteria, 10,145 ratings obtained in 207 classesiit the 
100, 200, and 300 level taught by 61 instructors during the 
period from the fall semester of 1970-71 through the fall 
semester of 1973-1974 were analyzed. Classes at thL?^400 level 
were eliminated since these courses are all seminars rather 
fhan Jecturo-discussion typin classes. 

FactOi' Stability Over Time 

Fifteen items from the instrument were used for a prin- 
cipal components factor analysis with orthogonal raiation to 
determine whether there was a set of irilerrelalod/items which 
indicated importarnt aspects of skill as perceived by'students. 
The results of this analysis revealed four factors in six 
semesters and three factora in one semester, The first f actor 
was named skill and reflbcted the instructor's altitutle toward 
the subject, the instructor s ability to plain, his speaking 
ability, whether students wished to take a neither course from 
tjie instructor,;;and the overall rating of the instructor, Addi- 
tionall^ in four semesters this factor also contained the items 
rating the organization of the course and the organization of thg 
daily couree work, A second factor was niimed rapport and 
containqd items Goncerning the instructor's attitude toward stu- 
dents? ^is tolerance of disgareement, and the opportunity for 
questions and answers, The third factor was named structure 
and in four semesters contained items relating to the organiza- 
tion of the course as well as items relating to helpfulness of ex- 
aminations with respqct to furthering understanding of the sub- 
ject. The fourth factor wA ufljaamed but was somewhat related 
to the course structure as well,'"* ^ ^ , ' 

The factor slruGture was tested for similarity over timu, 
using Kaiscr*s nielhod' (Veldrnan, 1967, pp, 236-241), and alf 
factors were found to be vety similar across ihe*set of seven 
scmestcra^ The only exception to this was !hat the relaHonship 
of the skill factor for the first six semesters to Jho skill factor for 
the sovonth scmestor was rtiuch vveaknr. During the soventh 
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HiimnKtnr lha iinmH dniiling vyilh (jrnnnizulion wtmi n far morn 
impiirtuni aspnct of skill than was liun in mtlivv H^MTl^^Ht^TS 
Dam from spring sumcimnr 1973=74 wm fiiibHnquonlly annlyzfui 
in ihn Humu mannor and indicalod a slrong similiirity In ihu first 
six Humustcrs. 

1'hnJiiciorH found on thn instrumnnt usod by tho Politic 
ad Soionc:n Deparlmunt wuw vnty similar to those rnporlud for 
other instrumontH ovaliiating leauhing, Analyzing the Purdua 
fiuUngSaah for Imtvuctom. Crongor (1950) rciporlod two fat> 
iorn, rapport and professional imprtmsion, Bendig (1954) found 
two fanlor^, inslrutjtor compolenco and instruetor empaihy/in 
his analysis of thf? Purdue instrument, Coffman (1954) 
anulyzetl the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechnnical UniveN 
sity scalo and found four f^ielors; cimpalhy, organization, "nnr= 
ma!" individual as nppused to "Tibsnnt mindnd profbssor " and 
verbal nuency, Isaaeson. MeKnachin. Milholland. at al (1964) 
■ found B factors In a 4H^it[?m form; skill overload, structure, 
feedbaek. group interaction, and student-teacher rapport. 
Isaacson's v^as the only one which compared fcictor slabiliiy 
across^ semesters, students, and instructors. 

The Imporlaneo of factor Hiabilily across somestors. stu- 
dents, and instructors is that students' porceptions of imporUmt 
dimensions of teaching performance remain stable overo ftnir^ 
year lime period. For docisinn-making using student ratings 
this mability is significant because it means that the ratings are 
comparable from year to year. 

One item which most administratoi^ and facuHy mem- 
bers fuel is un important aspect of teaching skill, the ahility to 
motivate students, was not. perceived by students to be an im= 
portanl aspect of teaching skill This result may have cx:currod 
because the item asked whether students were stimulated to do 
work beyond that required by the course which is not a charac- 
teristic] exhibited by very mnny studunts. If the question asked 
whether the lectures nr dms malerials and presentations were 
stimulating and challenging, the. motivafmn ff*?pect might have 
been reflected as o measure of skill 



Internal ConilstanGy of the Instrument 

The instrument was also tested for reliability by means 
of correlating rosponses to odd-numbered questions to 
responses for yOven ^numbered questions using the ten items 
which were shown to be important by means of the factor stu^ 
dents: and instructors' analysis. These correiations were cor- 
rected by the Spearman Brown formula to give the reliability 
coefficients which ranged from ,86 to ,90 over the 7 semesters. 
These coefficients compare very favorably to the .88 ccx^fficient 
reported by Lovoll and Haner (1955) and the .93 coefficient 
reported by Spencer and AlDOmbni (1970), 

From this analysis one can conclude that the instrument 
IS a reliable one and that the students' perceptions of dimen- 
sions of teaching effectiveness remain stable over time. Thus 
the ratings obtained by the students meet the first criterion pro^ 
posed. 

Discrlniinatton between Instruotori 

The instrument was further analyzed to determine 
whether each item discriminated between those instructors 
reu !ving ratings in the top and bottom quarter of ratings for 
each semester This analysis indicated that all but two items, 
the coverage of an appropriate amount of material and the rela- 
tionship of lecture and instructional rnaterials to examinations, 
did discriminate between ratings in the top and bottom quar^ 
tiles. 

In order to be useful for decision-making ratings must 



distinguish between instructorH. To dedirmlne whnihtjr the nit= 
mgii met this criterion, a standardized scaln score was (*om= 
putud using the mvan iiavm whic;h loaded highly on the skill 
factor, The inlraclass correlation coefficient, R, a measuru of 
the homogeneity of ratings within classes in relation the 
homogeneity of all rulings was computed frjr each semestt^ 
While R was statistically significunt to all 7 semesters ^he 
range of R was .17 to .32 which meant that scores could be 
assigned to a specific class with only a 17% to 32% chance of a 
correct assigument. Thus, the ratings did not distinguish he= 
twi?en each class. 

A second analysis was performed, based on the 
assumptioh that those obtaining scores in the top quarter could 
be classified as outstanding and thoscj in thc^ bottom quartt^r as 
unsatisfiictory. with the remainder of the ratings being con- 
j^idered satisfactory. Those receiving ratings in the top quarter 
comprised one group and those receiving ratings in the bcjttom 
quarter comprised the bt'cond group. In this analysis the R was 
much higher m e of the 7 semesters, ranging from ,43 to .58, in= 
dicaimg that there is a sharper distinction made between these 
2 groups than among each and every class. Thus Ihe student 
mtmgs would appear to bo useful in distinguishing in a broad 
sense between those inslructurs who are outstanding and lhi)se 
insiruciors whose performance is poor, 

Claisroom Consistency 

The third criterion proposed that student ratings within 
a^givon class should be fairly consistent in their ratings of the 
instructor. While the iniraclass correlation coefficient has al- 
ready given an indication that ratings within a class were 
homogeneous, another analysis was performed. Each class was 
randomly divided in half and the mean score on the ton items 
on the three factors was computed for each half of the class and 
then these mean ratings were correlated. In only 20 classes 
were the correlations not significant at the .05 level In these 
-^g^there_were..Iess than 20 students pmviding ratings^ 
TT^re were, howmm, 33 classes with less than 20 raters which ^ 
did have high correlarron^, I'm chances, though, are greater 
that ratings obtained from 20 or more f^lcr^.will be more con= 
sistent (reliable) ihan ratings obtained from less 2^ ku^ 
dents, ^ 

Influence of Extraneous Variables an R>jtings 

The fourth criterion proposed for the use of student rat= 
mgs IS that such ratings be fair and unbiased by student charac^ 
leristics. environmental characteristics, or gmding charac^ 
^ teri.stics of the instructor, Qjstin. Greenough and Menges 
(1071) reviewed much of the research in this area, the results of 
which are very mixed. Many of the reservations expressed by ^ 
faculty membcm regarding the use of student ratings for deci^ 
sion^making relate to the issue of lai^e classes. 100 level in- 
troductory classes, the student's expected grade and the 
grades the instructor gave to the class. Each of these variables 
was exammeri individually by means of a one-way analysis of 
variance, and then aU the variables were examined together by 
means of a two-stage multiple regression analysis, 

Claas size. To examine the impact of size, classes were 
split into 5 size categories using intervals of 50. When sizn was 
examined, it was found that large classes per se did not lead to 
detrimental ratings since in 3 semestei^ the best group means 
were m classes enrolling lOMSO and over 200 students 
received the best group mean. 

Using the multiple regression analysis, the major find^ 
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iHH wiiH that diiHH ^im i^iinnrully n'SultcHl in u ntij^utivu rtjgnJH- 
slon coiifficinni (imlH*nling lluil iilusH Hizd vvhh invorsnly rnlnltMi 
tt) tht] inHtriu:tur'K rating) rcignrtiluss of vvh(!!lu!r Iho {iIuhh nm) 
wns Bmiill (0-50 Htiid(intH) or Uirgo (iwivr 100), bolh rjf whii;h 
rf'Hulttui in 4 n(}gulivi! (jo(!ffic-ifmtH. On Ihc^ olhnr hand, only 4 
sij^nifituml poNitivo utjoffuiinnis wcrn founti— ontui for uhiHsuH 
nnrolling 51-100 sliuh*nlH, twico fur dumm tmrollin^ 101400, 
anii nncu f{)r ulasHun onrcjlling 151-200, Otv) mm\ conuludj* thnt 
claHJi Hi'/i^ has soinu iiTipntit tin ratinyH, but thu rcisultH intlicrattJ 
no cUnir rnlationHhip bntvvcMMi dmn H\m and instriu:tor rating. 

Class iuvuL VlW: vAmHv.H wtmi alno (jxnrninud on tlin 
basin of tlu? hmd of thu olass and, whih; thn 300 luvul (daHHoB 
rncuivcid thu bv.H\ ^roiip moan in throcrHnmi?Ht(MH* tdassns at Iho 
100 an{i 200 h'vnl (uuih n'titdvod th(i h(*si gnjiip mcnin in two 
mnmi^huH, Whiln Ihurc? may bti a nlight advnnlugu to IcMiuhing at 
Iho :UU) lnv(!l, thf^rc? Is appanMitl^ no ^\vai\ cliHadvanlaHo to 
loachinii at iho 100 lovuL If a dopartimjnl has a policy whtjrohy 
all instriHiturs toaiih at all hn'tds ovor thtj oourHn of novc^ral 
ycuirs, Ihnro vvuuld probably bo littlo bian in th^? ralings as a 
roHult of fho Inyol of \hi) c;jaHS. 

With rospiMjt fo oiass lav(d. 100 lovnl fdaHH(;s Vosultud in 
no significant cot?ffi(:it!ntH ancl 200 l{?v(d nlasBOS had 1 pOHitivu 
and I ncigativti rogmssion ctKifficitin*. Thn intoraction b^t^vn^M1 
Invol and sizn prnsonttKl very mixud rnsults with no obar pat- 
tnrn of rnlationships botwnon class nizi* and claHs InvuL Sizo 
variablos appoar tt) bo mort? Important than lovcl variablns and, 
whtin sizG varinblos nrn signifiuant, thoy am likoly to affecl rat- 
ings advors(?ly wholhnr thf? claHsus arc? small or largi^. In any 
event, Hizo. level or the intnraction hotwfoun them, aeoounts for 
a very srnall amount of varianen and thuH dons not appear to 
fjias the ratings seriously. 

The student chariietoristioB t;xaminod wore the reason 
the student nnrolled in the elHss/lhe Htudnnt's attitude lowurd 
the ulass, grade point average, grade being oarntKi in Ihfj chsn, 
elass standing, and major. 

Reason enroUed. Studtjnls who wanted to take the 
course from the instructor tdwaj^s gave the instructor a better 
"Tatingrbut the proportion of studonts in this group is sm:dl, 
ranging from 1.5% to 4,6% of rdl students. On the other hand, 
students who enrolled because they neoded credits or the 
course was the only one open at registration consistently rated 
instructors lower. Again, the percentage of students in theRO 2 
categories is small, ranging from 6.0-9.7. Since there is always - 
more than one course open at registration and since students 
may usually take any numbfir of cours(fS to obtain needed cred- 
/hesR T^Asons may reflecl the fact that the course ReltKMed is' 
at a time whfeft fji^ in^o iho student's schedule, or it meets some 
type of requirement, A signi/jeanl number of students indicate 
that the reason they are taking thtj cour^o is beoiuse it is a re- 
quirement, and this results in lower ratings. However, Bkuie 
the Department has no requirements at the 100, 200. or WO 
level presumably students were meeting some typ(] of colltige 
or distributional requirement. 

Attitude. There is a direct linear relationship between 
the student's nttitude toward the subject matter of the course 
and the instructor's rating. Enthusiastic students rale inslruc= 
tors highest and students who are not interested rate instructors 
lowest. 

Class standing. In four of seven semestere cipss sland- 
ing had no impact on ratings. In those semesters w^hore ratings 
were affected, graduate students always rated ins true lore high- 
er than undergraduates. There was no clear trend on the pa ft of 
undergraduates. Graduate studenls also comprise a small per- 
centagc of students nnrolied in undergraduate level coiirses, 



ranging from to 4,fll% ; lunv('ver. tht»y nvu concnntnitiHl 

in ,:!nO levfil iilasseH. 

' CTrude point nverogch In only one sc'miistnr was th(»re a 
difference in ratings on the basis of the stuthnil's gradt; point 
average. In this instance students with a grade point 

avciragc?, rated instrujitors signifif:anlly higher thari students 
with a 2,5-2.99 grade point average*, Ctrade point average 
clearly is not important. 

Grade being earned in tha voumi In six senK^sliHs 
then? was no diffcMcmcc! in ralings as a rtinult of the grade \hu 
studcmt was cHirrtnitly ciarning in the course. In one scmiesler 
studenls expecting a Dgave instructcirs lower ratings. Again, it 
appears that the grade-ljcMng earned dom not aff(M;t tht^ ralings 
apprtMnaiily, 

Mcj/or. In three sinnestc^rs the student's major had no 
impact on the^ instructor's rating. In thnM* scim(iHtc;rs political 
stnence majtai? gav(: instruc;torH hii'her ratings, and in one 
semester fKlucation majors gave instructors th(! highest ratings. 
There is some evid(;nce then that political science ninjors have 
n tendency to give; instructors a highcir rating. 

Using multiplu regression analysis for the; student 
characteristic's reveakul that the? reason the stuilfmt cmrollcui 
vvas imporUmI only in the spring of 1971, accounting hyv 1.74% 
of the variance. Btudcmt s claHs standing whh important in both 
semesters of 1971-72 accounting for 1.10 and :il5% of the 
variance respectively, Th(3 student's grade point average] was 
significant in the M of 1971 accounting (or 1,6% of thf] 
varianctL Grade currently bcnng eiirned was significant in threi* 
semcmters, but accounted for only 0,95, 0,37 and 0.02% of the 
variance. 

The student characteristic of ovc^rwhcjlming signifi- 
cance is the student's altitude toward the subject matter of the 
course accounting lor fi.29% to 13'18% of the variance. The 
total amount of variance accounted for by all the student 
characteristics over 7 semesters ranged from fl.3% to 15.08% . 
It is easy to see that student attitude is the one characteristic 
which has a significant impact on the ratings. However, one 
can argue that this is not a characteristic which should he con- 
sideretl as beyond the control of the instructon and, thus, this 
sHould not he cansidc;red as a biasing studcmt idiaracteristic. 

The two^stage multiple regrtjssion was done bu(:ause 
there is an interaction between the student characteristics and 
the class size and levei variables. There are more frnshmen in 
100 level courses, more graduate students and political science 
majors in 300 level courses, and grade point averages rise as 
class standing rises. For this analysis the student characteristics 
were entered first, and thus the same characleri sties remaiu 
important, but the impact of class size and level is lessened by 
entering these variables scjcond. For instance, there were 20 
cases where size and level vari?bles wore important when 
^hese were the only variables being considered. When student 
e/isractelitics are also considered, 18 size and level variables 
remain sfaffeiica% significanl but only 5 of these 18 account 
for 3% or more of thn vix^lance in the instructor ratings. The 
size and level variables sh6iv a i^ndDm pa Horn with no one 
siz^u'or level or interaction of size and inwl being consistently 
important. The total amount of variance accot//i*oACor by all the 
class size and level variables and the student char^cto'istics 
ranges from 18.19% to 28.9?a . 

The ImpacA of c/ass grade on Iho ratings. To examine 
the impact of the grades the instructor gave on the ratings, the 
mean class grade was computed for each class. Then the rat- 
ings from classes roooiving grades in the lop 25% of grades and 
those for the bottom 25% of the grades were compared, J n four 
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HiimnslcirH thnri! worn no diffurnnium in thn avurngn nilings hIu = 
tiunls gavu lo instriminrH in Ihust? Iv^t) groupn. In tinothor twu 
Humuslurs inslriHiloR* giving lowt'r grudnH rcuioivod highcir rat- 
ings and in only onn NomnHter did inMlrucjIors giving highor 
gradoK reccivo highor nilings. Thus thu grading Innioncy nf the 
instruuior appnnrs lo huvi^ liiilu impnul on thu ratings. 

From thn analysns of thu studuni uhamctcrisliGs and ihu 
c;luss slzu and lovul charauturistics, it in uhmr lhat Ihu only varia^ 
bio whioh has a gmal impact on the rating thn inslruutnr 
rncuivus is that of thu studunrs attiludu toward Ihu subiutit mnt= 
tor. This is curtainly not a c;hnrauturistic ovur whiuh thu inntruur 
tor has no mnlrol. and thuruforu ami uun uonuludi? that thu sUn 
tKmt rutings obiainnd in thu Political Suiuncn Dc'parimuni aru 



frnt! from cuinsiHUmi biaH, OcHiafilnnnlly (hun? am inslanc-c-H 
whurn a givun varialjlu bus Homt; impact, but thu impaul of any 
Ningki variable; Ih vury IPIlu, 

Onu conuiudnH that thu sluduni ratings in thiH Hludy do 
prnvjdn a vaiuablu Hourcn of infiirmalion to bu usud in duuisiun^ 
making. Thu ratingH muul thu propostMl nrituria with varying 
amounts of succuhs, Howuvur. such ratings gathnrud on a mn^ 
sislunt basis ovur an i;xtc;ndod timu pc;riud do providu a mnans 
for ruliably dulurmining how uffuotivu studonls puruulvu n 
givun instructor to bu, lliis is not to nrgut; that studunt rulings 
should bu thu only muasuru of tuaching uffijctivunuss, but thuy 
curtainly uan bu part of Ihu inFormalion uunsidurud in making 
dncisions un rHuntion, prtjmotion, nntl lunuru. 



1954, 45:?£'ll ^ ^ amiysi. of .tudeni rating, of iniruductcKy psychology inHtructor. on tho Purdue* ^ale. Inumal of Edumiom! Pmhokm 

m^lHh. Di^t^rmming .tudenfy concepts of effective toc.hing from f boir ratings of instructDrs. loumal of Educamnal Pmhnkm 1 ^^4, 45, 

197 1, 41.^n"5i5: ^ 5*^^^"^ '^^'"S Of coll^u tt^aching: Reliability, valid.ty, and u^fulness. Review of BducaUonal Research^ 

CreagHf, J. A multipte^factof analysis of the Purdue rating scale for instructors: Sfucte in Highor Education mo, 70; 75^%. 
344=351. "^^'''^"^ ^ ' McKeachie, W., Miiholland. J. of ,f. Ditmnmns of student evaluation of teaching, lourmi of EducMionaf Psychukw^ l%4, 55, 

Loved, & Haner, C Forced choice applied lo college faculty rating. £c/ucaf/ona/ am/ Psychological Measurement. 1955. 15, 291=304. 
Spencer, R., 8, Aleomoni, L A student course evaluation queslionnaire. Jourml of Educational MoAsufomont, 1970, 7, 2 la 
Veldman, D. Fcmran ptogfamming for thv behavioral sc/encei New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 1967- 



TENURE AND PROMOTION: A COMPARATIVE SIMULATION 



John Qovma, WiUamBUG Unlvemiy 



Thu impetus fur ihis Hludy cun bosl be explainud by the 
following siaiamonl: 

The Commission recommends thnt eaeh institution dc- 
volop poliuies relating to the proportion of lenurud and non= 
tenured faculiy that will be compatible with the composition of 
its present staff, its resources and projected enrollment, and its 
future objectives, In the Commission's nearly unanimous Judg- 
ment, it will probably be dangerous for most inBlitutions if 
tenured faculty constitute more than one half to two thirds of 
the total full-time faculiy during the decade ahead. The institu= 
lion's policy in this matter, which should bo flexible enough to 
allow for necessary variation among subordinate units, should 
be used as a guide in renruitmeni, reappointment, and the 
award of tenure. (Qimmission on Academic Tenure in Higher 
Education* 1973, pp, 50-51)/ 

\ Tenure has become a controversial issue at many col- 
leges^, and universities. Many have modified present tenure 
sysie^is: others have abolished tenure completely. (See The 
Chronfciej July 2, 1973), However^ since tenure systems of one 
kind or^ another are in existence at most colleges and will, ap- 
parently, continue to exist despite the current debate, it is of in- 
terest to investigate the long range consequences of various 
policies for the granting of tenure and promotion. A prinoipal 
concern of many administrators is that continugiion of their 
present policy may result in a faculty which is almost all 
tenured and which contains a large percentage of senior per- 
sons, They object to this because it would severely limit the ad- 
dition of new* younger» more innovalivei "up-to-date" faculiy, 

The results of a simulation of . various promotion and 
tenure policies at the undergraduate college at Willamette 
University (approximately 1200 students and 85 full-time 
faculty) are reported in this paper. The output of tjie model is a. 
profile of the fuH-time faculty in terms of tenure, rank, age, sex, 
and percentage with the doctorate, TTie main findings of this 
study show thai in order to maintain a faculiy that is less than 
twoHhirds tenured, a 50% tenure policy must be implemented. 
Moreover, one must remain at the rank of instructor, assistant, 
and associate on the average of five, eight, and nine years, 
respectively. 

Approach and Data 

The input to the simulation model is a data deck con- 
taining each faculty member by department, seniority, rank, 
age, tenure, degree, and sex. The policy variables that may bo 
changed in the model are: 

Tenure Policy 

1) number of years in system before eligible for tenure 

2) percentage of those eligible to receive tenure 
Promotion Poiicy 

1) number of years seniority before eligible for assis- 
tant, associate, or full professor 



2) other requirements for promotion such us doctorato 
The basic model can best bo depicted in a flowchari on the 
following page, 

Assumptions 

The mode! makes certain assumptions about the faculty 
body. These assumptions do not vary from simulation to 
simulation, Tiie assumptions may be changed in future runs, 
but it was felt that the following am fairly realistic although 
simplified at times. 

The model assumes' 

1) Faculty size is slable. 

2) A faculty member must have a certain number of 
years of experience to bo promoted. 

3) The rank of full professor may not be obtained with- 
out the doctorate or equivalent. 



Figure I 
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TENURE AND PROMOTION 



4) A fixed pnrcGntagu of fiiuuity rtiuoivu ionuru. 

5) Rfitimd and flimissod rntimhorH arn mplncnd by 
50% fomnin mnmbors, 

B) Tho mndnl is rRfiursivc] in fc)rm. Stntn Iwj) cnnmit bo 
gfinonitcid until ono is computnd. 

Salaries 

Pnrt of thn output gf?!'eratnd by the rrtodul is a simula= 
tion of sLlaries, The mculian salary by rank whs used in prdnr to 
determine total wngm. Another figure computed was total 
average compensation {includes fringe benefits). A 5% per 
year salary increment was gianted to all faculty. By inspecting 
this portion of the output one may determine the dollar impact 
various decisions havu an the univeraity budget. 

The model assumes thiM when one is promoted one 
receives the avenige compensation of that rank. This may hnve 
the effect of overstating ihe total compensation. However, 
employing this technique has the advantage of maintaining con- 
iiitency and making the models comparable on a dollar basis, 



Tible 1 
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1976 


1980 


1983 


Replacerf^nt Policy 


90% 
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70.5 


B7.0 


82.3 
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Age 30 
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60% 
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Insl. 5 yoAt^ 


50% 
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60: 0 
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Asbi. 7 yusirs 
Assoc. 8 yeiir% 
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Policy 


1973 


1976 


1980 
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RtpUcemenf Policy 


90% 


5t.7 


71.7 


90.5 
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Insirucior 


80% 


SIJ 


67.0 


87.0 


82.5 


Age 28 


70% 


51.7 


69.4 


81. 1 
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PromoHon Rilfcy 


60% 


51,7 


63 5 


8M 


78 8 


In^. 5 ypar% 


50% 


517 


60.0 


67.0 


65=8 


Asst. 8 years 
Assoc. 9 years 
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Policy ' 


1973 


1976 


19TO 


1983 


BepUcement follcy 


90% 


51 7 


694 


89.4 


85.5 


Assistant 


m% 


5L7 


68.2 


87.0 


63.5 


Age 30 
Dr. 


70% 


51.7 


67,0 


62.3 


800 


Pran«rion Policy 


60% 


51.7 


61J 


?4J 


75 2 


insl. 5 yean 


50% 


5\J 


62J 


70.5 


65.8 


Asst. 8 years 
A^wjc. 9 years 



Thanks io R.S. Hall, ChairrTian Mdthurnaiics Peparlrnf?n^ 
Wilamt»iie Univefiiiy. 
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Outcome 

Table 1 summurizcm thn (jiitnomu of thron simulations 
run ovur n pt?riod of tnn yours, It 8hnws thti impliuations of 
yariutiR tunurn polinios. Tabli? 2 hHows what impaul tnnurn has 
on uommitlnd tiolIarH, 

A S/rnple Markov Choin.^ In this moiM thorn arn thrnn status, 
H is thn hiring pool, NT m thu nun^cnured faculty, and T is tho 
tnnurod fanulty. 

Figure 2 




Tho diagram shows arrows only for thoso probabilitiGs which 
will bn chosnn non-zero in the discussion which follows. Note 
Pj denotes the probability of becoming tonurod, P2 dnnotes the 
probability of ruturnlng to tho hiring pcx)! (resigning or dying), 
and P|j denotes thn probability of not becoming tenured, 



Table 2 

A Hypothetical Example of 
P^itions Versus Dollafs* 





N 


Tenured 
Facuiry 


Percifht of Total 
Faculty with Tenure 


Professors 


25 


25 


25 


AsstK-: f^ofs. 


25 


22 


22 


Ass'L Profs. 


25 


8 


8 ' 


Instructors 


2S 


0 


0 




100 


55 


55 




FTE Dollars 






N 


Temired 
Faculty 


Percent of JqU\ 
Faculty with Tenure 


ProfesRirs 


$ 550,000 


$ 550,(»0 


.{3 JJ 


Asstx. Profs. 


450,000 


mm) 


^14. 00 


Ahh'l Profs. 


375,000 




7.27 


Instructors 


275,000 












64.60 











Althoi^h 55% of the ficuhy are ivnutod, 64.6% of (ho dollars are cqmmittefi 

* Thanks to Dr Thomas M, Freeman. Asstx-latrj Director tif Intfituiicinal Rt*soarcK 
Michigan State Universily, 
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Exprtissnd in muirix form thn abovn modtil corrospondH 



H 




T 


O 


1 


O 


Pa 




Pi 


P2 


o 


l^P^ 



The equilibrium vocinr for this model is (Kemeny & Snell 
I960); 



1 



[(Pi + P3)P2^ P2' Pil 



Pi 



Pi + P2 + (Pi + P3)P2 
This corre.spondB to 

T; Fraction of Faculty Tonurfid = p,^ 

P7 

NT: Fraction of Faculty Not Tenured ^ 
H: Hiring as a Fraction of Faculty ^ 



Pi + P2 
(Pl+ P3)P2 



Pi + P2 



If we assume that the unit of lime is the probaiionary period for 
tenure, we can assume that P — 1 — Pj. We can then assign 
values to P^ (the probability of tenured faculty turning over) 
and investigate the affects of changes in P, (the probability of 
attaining tenure) upon the value of or (the equilibrium state of 
the model). 

If we imagine that the unit of time is 7 years and that 
the total faculty lifetime is 35 years, then the value of P^ = 1/3 
seems reasonable. We can now choose values of P^ and com- 
pute values of T and NT. 



Pi 


T 


NT 


-3 


A7 


,53 


,4 


,55 


,45 


.5 


JO 


,40 



.6 
,7 

.9 
1.0 



.64 
,68 
.70 
.73 
,75 



.38 
.32 
.30 
.27 
.28 



Notuthe values of the 50% tenure policy and the 100% policy, 
this may come as a surprise to some administrators. 

If P2 is chosen equnl to 4/15 with the thought that the 
unit of time is 6 years in the probationary period and the total 
length of time in the nyslem is 36 years, the following can be 
pected. 



Pi 


T 


NT 


.3 


.53 


,47 


.4 


.60 


.40 




.65 


.35 


.6 


.09 


.31 


,7 


.72 


,28 


.8 


J5 


,25 


.9 


,77 


.23 


1.0 


J9 


,21 



Notice the implicit assumption thai non-tenured faculty is ab- 
solutely loyal and immortal^ not overly presumptuous in today's 
job market. 

Reader are encouraged to use the findings developed 
in this paper on their own campus. 



Sununaiy 

The Monte Carlo method was applied to the actual data 
of a small liberal arts unive^ity. The Markov Chain model ar- 
rived at its results independent of size of stage of development 
of the faculty, ^th methods arrived at remarkably similar 
results. If one is going to pursue traditional promotion and 
tenure policy and keep faculty size fixed, it is imperative that a 
50% tenure policy be implemented if one is to remain under 
the 2/3 tenure mark. However, if one does not object to sur- 
passing the 3/4 mark in the long run a 100% tenure policy 
would achieve the 3/4 goal. 



Commissioa on Academic Tenure. Faculty Tenure, San Francisco: jossey-Bass, 1973, pp. 50-51 
Kemeny, & Snell, j, L„ Finite Markov Chains. New York: Van Nostrand, 1960, Chapter 4. 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMENT: AN INSTITUTIONAL PARADOX 



BurnGdetia Kimy-Baim, 
ImiiiutG for Survives to Eduaaiion 



Quality uductition is ihe kuy nonctjpl in highnr nduua- 
tion loday. How to maintain and Impmvn qunlity educalion 
undnr changing nnnditionB and new Blrcsscs is a major issuo 
confronting mllegas and un Ivors It ios, Collngos and univorsitios 
must see that their programs and faculties keep pace with the 
rapidly growing stream uf knowlerign. Wise decisions must bo 
made about goals and their accomplishments. To make wise 
decisions, faculty as well as administralora should konp abreast 
of nurrnnt trends and ideas. To bo of the greatest service in im- 
proving higher education, planning must bo considered. To 
plan well requires a eomprohensive overview of the confront- 
ing issues* 

A crucial issue confronting developing institutions ha^ 
beem the relative narrowness of their course offerings and an 
upgrading of their administrative and teaching staff. McGrath 
(1905) poinied out the need for p redo m 1 nan t ly_ b lacjc ccjllgge 
faculty members to keep their teaching in touch with new 
knowledge being produced in their disciplines. A serious 
weakness of these colleges was an inability to reward their 
faculty members with leave of absence to further their studies 
through degroo-granting programs. The financing of such a 
program would place an inordinate burden on the colleges; 
hence faculty members of predominantly black colleges had 
30% of thsir faculty with the Ph.D. degree compared to 50% in 
the nation as a whole. 

The enactment of Title III Higher Education Act of 
1965 was a direct response to the issue of faculty development. 
The act provided for National Teaching Fellows and Professors 
Emeriti to go into developing institutions and release the per- 
manent siaff for advanced graduate study* Hodgkinson (1974) 
indicated that the National Toechlng Follows' Program was 
rated as one of the most successful programs by the developing 
institutions. Further, more faculty members at developing in- 
stitutions now have obtained their doctorate degree, par- 
ticularly at black institutions, than ever before. Other social and 
. legal pressures for compliance to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
have caused a number of predominantly white institutions to 
recruit black graduate students for their faculties. Other black 
graduate students have been attached to private industry, while 
others return to their sending institutions. 

Purpose 

. The purpose of this study is to ascertain a reason why 
faculty mombors of developing instiluUons mturned or did not 
return to their sendine ineMtutisno nftoi leceiving a uicuiiy de- 
velopment grant. Developing inslituiions are those which are 
, struggling for survival and are isolated from the main currents 
of academic life. Faculty Developmeni Grants were given to the 
Instiiuiional participants for one year and renewable at the end 
of the year until completion of the terminal degree. Grants were 
given in the amount from one-fourth sala^' to total s'alflry. 
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Faculty Development programs existed at 34 predominantly 
black instjtutiuns. These institutions work in cooperative ar- 
rangements through the institutional research program. 

Statement of the Problem 

Faculiy development may be assessed by several cri- 
teria, one of which is the completion of a degree program; 
another is return to the sending institution. Of primary f'nncinfn 
to developing institutiiins are reasons why some faculty mem- 
bers return or do not return to their jobs and what things tend to 
facilitate the return. The problem for this ^tudy is to identify 
factors regarding returning jnd not returning to one's previous 
employment after receiving a faculty development grant. 

Limitations of the Study 

The study is limited to public and private, two-year and 

four-year colleges who have received 'Faculty Development 
Grants under Title 111 for the purpose of upgrading educalion 
credentials of permanent staff. It is recognized that thc^e non- 
re turning faculty membiim who took pcjslilons in private indus- 
try or predominantly white colleges may be more difficult to ob- 
tain rosponses fronT. hence bias the sample. However, a high 
percentage of the faculty members receiving Faculty Develop- 
ment Grants do return to fhoir sending insiilutions. Therefore, 
these results may be restricted to similar programs at other 
developing institutions. 

Review of Literature 

A real need exists today for a thorough well-rounded 
educational program. Predominantly black colleges are faced 
with the difficult task of reorganizing and strengthening their 
academic programs. In addition, improvement plans must bo 
consistent with their goals and mission for existence. Accord- 
ing to Shea (1974), there is now nearly universal agreement 
that wo are in the middle of a new educational revolution, 
which may surpass in importance the Industrial and political 
revolutions that preceded It, This revolution, in America 
especially, has been based upon the opening up of higher 
educalion to laiior and larger numbers of people, McGrath 
(1965) looked at black colleges and recommended that black 
colleges take several steps iii the immediate future if they are to 
compete satisfactorily with other institutions in the academic 
market place. He also states that In extending the boundaries of 
knowledge, all the predominantly black r'./i!legc3 nuud faculty 
meinbei'H able and eager to keep their teaching in touch with 
the new knowledge being produced In Iheir respociivo dis- 
ciplines. Because of this black colleges need to raise their 
facadty salarifis and to enhanct? thje other pc*rciuisites of 
academic life if they are to be able to recruit and retrain 
ieachcrs, 

Although there are certain factors basic to each college, 



Burmithlici Kincy-Buim 



thoru iifo also pncullHrlim^4 uniqun iiAiong lht?m. Sotiith 
nconomin status of sliuifiutH, thn compi)Hitu)n nf thn fiuuiliy, 
loctitioaof the (;oIlKyii, untl purpnsOH of thu insiiiuiion nrt* but a 
fow. Thornforu, cmuh uoUngo Hhcmld nvaliuiin lis own prognim 
poriotlinnlly to sun if it is k(*nping pace with cumfnt changes 
and dnmands so frnquuntly madu upon its Htiidenis. Epps 
(1974)stn!os that thn major constitunnl of any collugiatn institu- 
tion is its faculty. Institutions am judgnd by the quality of thuir 
fucully, and it stantis to ronsqn that tho pfiniary vohiclo for im- 
provGintml of thu institutional program is through the quality of 
the faculty. 

Some acadumiuians are becoming worried alxjut 
fuculty development. A report issued by the Group for Humtm 
Developmtfnt in Highcjr Etlucalion (1974) cited several salient 
concerns: the decline of acadomic mobilily, thn lessons learned 
from attempts at reform, and the call fur accountability, Prohn^ 
bly the remain reason fur supporting a program of ftuuilty dn- 
velopmenl, howevor, is the effect it could have on the quality of 
teaching and thus on the morale of both professors and stu- 
dents* 

A faculty development pnigrhm cannot assume that the 
faculty will dnvolop in new ways, however, the faculty can be 
induced to work harder. If fuculty memhcrs do not like or do 
not know how to handle certain areas or disciplines, they can 
very easily sabotage a program. Faculty development can help 
to improve education in devekjping institutions. Some black 
colleges do not often have the training, resources, creativeness, 
motivation, and information that would facilitate improvement 
of teaching. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Educ^ilion (1971) 
slates thai higher education should take the major initiative in 
determining its ov/n future. They have made many suggestions 
for action. Among them were: they should be more concerned 
with better teaching, with more effective curricula, and with all 
the other dimensions of academic quality— seeking more op- 
timal modes of curricular organization and instrucllonal pre- 
sentation. 

Higher education, above ail needs active faculty 
leadership pressing for better ways of doing things and greater 
achievements. Faculty members must be prepared to debate 
about fundamental purposes and to give more attention to rnat- 
lers of educational policy, to the maintenance of academic stan- 
dards/ to the process of academic chan|e, to methods of coun- 
seling and advising students, to ways of soliciting student 
advice about academic mailer, and to the search for colleagues 
among women and members of minority groups. 

Predominantly black colleges must continue to take a 
critical look at improving their curriculum in providing training, 
opportunities, and experiences in which job opportunities have 
npened for blacks. Weaver (1966) slates that programs to 
strengthen the private black colleges and universities involve 
improved recruitment and better selection of students, constant 
improvement of faculties — ^which, incidentally, involves more 
than assembling Ph,D,s on the staff so as to achieve accredita- 
tion, . " 

According to Hodgkinson (1974), u lai^e pro^rtlon of 

(NTF): 42 direct-grant institutions report having NTFs at a 
cost of either less than $20,000 (24 institutions) or between 
$20,000 and $49,000 (IB institutions). 

The reasons for using NTF*s were: (a) they help im- 
prove the existing curriculum and the quality of teaching, (b) 
they free regular staff members for advanced graduate study, 
and (c) they bimg in fresh approaches and ideas to teaching. 



A number of th(j institutlonH made in-servicn iniining 
opportunilieH nvuilable for their faculty, In-si/r\inn training was 
geared to inslitutes. workshops, and consultant use. The par- 
' tiuipation was high due to the fact ihat the institutes and 
workshops wure hKiated on the various campust^s. 

Only 14 responding institutions received Title III funds 
lOr faculty development in 1966-87, 11 of which received less 
than S 20, 000. The improvement of the existing curriculum and 
quality of t(;achi!ig were the most helpful aspect of the 
program. 

Some of the institutions indicated that the in-service 
programs were unHatisfat.loiy. because the faculty did not seem 
In acquire new skills, enthusiasm, or insight as to the nature of 
their work, ' 

Advanced graduate training was used by fticulty in all 
fields. Leaves of absenco for advanced graduate training wen? 
granted to Aiculty planning to earn the doctorate. However, 
some of the instituticms intiicated that a combination of M,A. 
and Hh.D,,was the primary degree earned, 

,^ "'V There is no doubt that this program was seen by many 
as the single most important assistance provided by Ti'le UL 
The perpeluaticm of improvemenls, however, wrought by Title 
111 staff will rest with those faculty members who stay at the in- 
stitution for an extended period of time. 



Sampio 

A purposivo sample of M developing institutions was 
^^elected to participate in the study. Thirty institutions were 
recipients of faculty development grants between 1969 and 
1974! Of the 30 institutions receiving faculty development 
grants, lOa recipients from 16 institutions completed the 
questionnaire. Usable responses were obtained from H4 re= 
spondents who were granted study leavers under Title HI, Re- 
spondents represented a cross-section of public and private in- 
stitutions as well as two-year and four-year colleges. 



Data Collection and Analysis 

The datn . Election method consisted, mainly, of mailed 
que.stionnaires to these selected institutions. It was requested 
that five questionnaires be completed by faculty members who 
returned to the sending institutions and five faculty members 
who did not return, if any. The questionnaires ware mailed 
directly to the Director of Institutional Research for the proper 
distribution. After the month and a half deadline, follow-up 
telephone calls were made to all the participating institutions. 

Questions pertaining to current status, (returned or 
n on -returned), grant receiver, completed degree, what degree 
completed, position before and after degree, and the increase in 
rank and salary were used, Tlie instrument also tapped varia- 
bles such as peraonal education expense and reasons for return 
or non-return to sending institutions. 

All data wore analyzed by chi-square test of indepen- 
dence. The probability level for rniecting gli pf indc pen- 
dency set ai p < ,05 level of confidence. 

Research quest ioas of concern in the study were as 
follows^ (a) was there a rulationship between degrees com- 
pleted and current .positions and status? (b) was there a rela- 
tionship between degree completed and promotions? (c) was 
tliere a relationship between degree completed and personal 
income expenses on graduate study? and (d) was there a rela- 
tionship between personal income expenses on graduate study 
and current position and status? 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 



Table t 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY DFVELOPMENT GRANT RECIPIENTS PREVIOUS AND CURRENT 
POSITION FOR DEGREE PROGRAMS COMPLETED AND DEGREE PROGRAMS NOT COMPLETED 



Title 

Inslrut-hjr 
As^rjitant Pfufi'SMif 

Duptirlriit'nl Qiaifitian 
Adminislrator 

No Rv%\}iinst} 



Degree Pfogram Completed 



Prevfoui Poiftfon 
No, Percent 



JO 

() 
i 

(I 



4 

(I 

h 
0 



No, 

i 

10 

\ 

10 

I i 



Present Position 
Percent 

i i 



Degre e Program Not Completed 



Prevfous Position 
No. Percent 



Present Position 
No. Percent 



jJ 
6 
(1 
h 

h 
1(X) 



22 
22 
1 1 
t) 
y 

17 
\H 
KK3 



Results 

Fi!t:ulty (Um^hpmmi grunlH wnn* awnrdnti to H4 rn- 
HponduntH (if which 47mmplnli;(l (hnir i\t)^v^]u pvn^num nm\ m 
(lid no!. Tht? tHstrihiitit)n of ihigmiiH nlMimiil \^im\ lil domr^ 
litem, 14 miisfnrs nnti ono mnst(?rs plus 30 hours. Of rfiHpondnnts 
not complo^lng thoir tiognu?, 5 warn in ihu pmcnss of writing or 
doffmding (hnir di^sgnrtationH and 31 gavn no indinution of mm= 
plnting thnir (Jcigron pmgrnms. 

The fir^t rGHuarch qiHistion wnn tuinufirnnd with thu 
ndationship botwucm dngrotiH complntnil and fnirront position 
and status. A dislrihution of rcjHpondtmts who rnroivtid faculty 
dcivnlupnicmt grants wnm shown in thu tahln by prtivious and 
ourrent positions. As indicatiMl in iht; tuhln. rnspondunts hcdd 
similar position prior to thnir faoulty dnvnlopmont study Inavo. 
Howovor, rnspondfmfs who complntncl ihoir dngrfin progrums 
obtainnd morn promotions in rank than rnspondontH not com- 
pNing thfiir dngnu? program, 

Curroni position was significantly rnlatnd io dcgrcns 
complntnd. Tho oblainnd chi-squarc was equal to 12. Pi, dfs, p 
<Q5. Thu data indicutnd that rnspondonts whocompiutod thnir 
degrun programs wnn) more likely to obtain now positions than 
ruspondunls who did not complott: their dugrun program. Pru- 
vious position was indupondunt of dugruo C()mpInlion suggust- 
ing that faculty mobility was diructly rnlnlud to dugrfic compln- 
tion. 

Curroni stntus (roturn and non-ruturn) was indupfm^ 
d'mt of degree* completion suggusting that respondents receiv- 
mg dugruus wuru as liknly to rniurn to their sponsoring institih 
ticms as respon(Jonts who did not compluto tht»ir "degretjs. It 
should bu pointed out that 58 ruspondunts roturnod Io their in- 
stitutions and 1,1 xHtl not return. For the 1 1 who did not rnturn. 5 
ructnved their degrees and accepted bnttor job offers. Two did 
not compieie Uiuir ue^iHes iiuu in-Ct^pUiJ liigiiur puyiiig joljs, 

Thu second 'resnarnh question was the rnlationship he- 
tween pmmotions and degrees compfntod. Promotions wurfi 
assessed as increased salaried rind prumotions in rank, Thu ob= 
tained chi'Square valuos wcim equal to 18.38, df, p ^05 and 
12,25, d f 1 , p <^05 , rns pec t i ve ly . THn da ! a s uggus t that fa c u 1 1 y 
members who recoivecL their degrees wem ruwardud with in= 
creased salaries and promotion iarank. Comptiring salary and 
rank it was found that 68 weif) given Hilary incmases and 14 



were not. Kxamining respondents by rank, it was found that all 
who recuivud promotion in rank rcuunved a('c:ompanying pay 
incrnases and 21 of those; not receiving increases in rank 
received ncuompanying pay ii creases. The; {)bluinc;d ehi^s(|uari! 
value was (iqua! Io 19.13, dft p <^fi, ^rhe data strtrngly suggest 
that colleges Iivt;d up to their cjimmitmcmt tcj Aicully members 
who took atlvantagc; of facully tlevelopmfmt study leavth 

The third researGh question was relatcHl io personal in- 
come expunded by faculty in the pursuit of their dogreu. 
Although some faculty menil)ers indicatuil that they hud to sup-" 
plement their grants, degree completion was independent of 
personal income] expended. The data suggcist that fticulty mem- 
bt;rs were sufficiently motivated to complete their degrtu: in 
spite; of additional personal t^xpensesV 



Summary and Conclusion 

Faculty devnlopment grants wem awarded to B4 faculty 
members of developing institutions of which 47 have com- 
pleted thnir degrees. Faculty membem completing their 
degrees wen^ rehired by sponsoring institutions in new posi- 
tions reflecting increases in salary and rank. Grant recipiunts 
who did not complete their degree program were as likely to 
return io their sponsoring institution as faculty members who 
completed their degrees. Faculty returning to their sponsoring 
institutions frequently cited family ties, obligation to the institu- 
tion, and need to improve the education of their stutlents as 
reasons for returning. Facully meinbers not returning to thnir 
sponsoring institution obtained other jobs in the teaching 
professions suggesting th/ii although their sponsoring institu- 
tion did not directly benefil from their educational experience, 
higher ediication benefited. The reason most frequently cited 
tor not returning was better |ob offers. Some of these went to 
other (leveloping institutions, lai^er white universities, and 
public school systems. It would appear that the attrition rate hn 
non-returning faculty is below that which would be expected to 
occur by chance alone. It may be concluded that for the ma- 
jority of those receiving grants, they would complete their 
dfigrees and return to their sponsoring institutions, thus im- 
proving the quality of oducatinn offered at developing institu- 
tions, ' . 
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A DYNAMIC SYSTEM FOR ADfUSTING FACULTY TEACHING BEHAVIOR 
AND UNIVERSITY GOALS IN THE GENERAL EDUCATION CUrISuLIM 



Donald F. Iciwmm and /,/!. Cunmngham, 
Humboldi SiQio Univumiiy 



The objoutivo of this papor is to dGscribe an inlnraaMvo 
system dosignnd to both (n) ustnblish proper and operalionally 
workablo goals for the gonnral education currinulumi a! Hum= 
boidt State University (HSU), and (b) modify Instructor 
behavior m such a way that these goals are anhioved within the 
clussroom. The intent is that through interaction both goals and 
instructor behavior are dpcn to modification. As is the case in 
many new adventures, progress is slower than anticipated. Ac 
cording to early planning, the system should have been in its 
second cycle at the time of this Forum and, therefore, evalua^ 
lion could be made of the entire process. Such Is not the case. 
The first cycle is yet to bq completed. Data on the process aftd 
observations concerning its results are, thereby, limitod. 

Goals 

During the 1972=73 academic year the Univei^ity Cur^ 
riculum Qjmmittee established three goals that every gennral 
education course was expected to meel^ These were rather ivo 
ryMowcred goal statements of minimum course objectives that 
expressed the Curriculum Committee's beliefs as to what 
general education is and what it should do: Every department 
offering general education courses had to agree to what was 
virtually a contract with the University Curriculum Commiitee 
that their general education courses would achieve these goals. 
Two critical questions became evident: (a) were these realistic 
and appropriate goals? and (b) were these goals being achieved 
within the classroom? This initiated the study which resulted in 
a dynamic system for adjusting boih faculty teaching behavior 
and university goals in the general education curriculum. 

The three principles that the University Curriculum 
Committee imposed upon each course in the general education 
cyrricuium were; 

1. That students be "actively engaged" in the ap- 
proach to the subject: that they be required to ap- 
ply concepts, skills, or capacities basic to the 
course— thus using their intellectual, imaginative, 
or other powers. 

2. As norollary to the first principle, thdl this involve- 
ment should help the student become aware of the 
strengths and weaknessess of disciplined thought 
as a moans of ordering human experience, 

3. That the course should give the student some idea 
of how the discipline in which the course is 
offered (i,e,. history) is related to the general area 
in which the discipline falls {i,e,| social sciences), 
or to academic inquiry as such, i 

The Pilot Test 

During the Fall Quarter. 1973, a pilot study was con- 
ducted in selected general education classGs which secured in- 



1. 



3. V 



formation from both instrucloi^ teaching the general education 
courses and students taking those courses regarding the goals 
and their level of uchievement in the classroom. Evaluation of 
this information, the data collection instruments, and the infbr- 
malipn collection mechanism added now perapective and led to 
revision in both the inst_rumonts and the mechanism, 

Statements of goals were sent to a random selection of 
professors teaching general education classes. They were 
asked to respond regarding the extent to which their courses 
wf?re mentinfl the three goals. Students in those classes re- 
sponded to 17 survey qucistions related Uj the 3 goals to deter- 
mine if they felt the goals were being met. A chi-square lest 
was used to select the items for (ho final formof a siudent ques^ 
tinnnaire to be used in future evaluation of the? general educa- 
tion curriculum. Rleven items wert] included in this final ver- 
sion: 

This course encouraged me to be either actively in- 
quiring or creative in lulation to the subject matter. 
This course encouraged me to relate the basic 
iassumptions and concepts to those of other fields 
of study. 

[ was encouraged by the nature of this class, to ac- 
quire and apply the concepts, skills or capacities 
basic to it. 

As a result of this course, 1 perceive more clearly 
how the intellectual approach can lead to an 
understanding of experience. 
This course encouraged to apply and test the 
ideas or principles dcv^ ^^d in relation to the 
subject matter. 

As a result of this course, I have become aware of 
the limitations of disciplined thought in dealing 
with the subject matter. 

This course encourages students to think and act 
creatively. 

My ability to think critically in the area of this 
course has been increased. 
The basic concepts and terms used in this course 
are now a part of my working vocabulary, 
I have acquired viewpoints and skills which are 
helpful to me in my thinking about other subject 
areas. 

I am able to use the principles and concopts of the 
course in my day-to-day contacts with other peo^ 
pie. 



8. 



10. 



11 



Questions 1, 3, 5, 7. 0, 9, and 11 rcldie to goal number one, 4 
and iQ gsoj »v*u, and 2 and 10 to goal three. Response options 
were (a) not applicable or don't know, (b) strongly agree, (c) 
agree, (d) disagree, and (e) strongly disagree. 
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The Interactive Evaluation System 

Thv. inU'niuMvci i!vulunlicsn HyHtnm i\mm ii loop. In Wm 
firHt part of tho loop thu Univ(;rsily Qirriciuluni Q)mmiitn(? 
(jHlnbllshfi*; thu gonlH iiml intikfjK \hi) tumtniul with thn t(uu-hlnM 
dnpurtmonts, T\m mmmil pnrt of thn l(K)p is thn Htudnnt Kiirv(;y. 
Thn third part of thn loop in thu f(H;dl)at;k of this informntioii to 
Imth tho UnivnrHity Curriculum D)mmittno and Ihn inslructorH 
involvod. In thn third pari of th(? loop the; rnHullH am rnturnnd to 
Ihn CommitlncL Thny nrci analyzod niass by cIuhh to dr'ti^rinlno if 
\hv. noals am Ijolnn ii(>hinvntL Four suhuommittnnH of the? 
Univorsity Currinulum Qjmmiltnc* hiivi; hocin nirmcul to diHOUHs 
thusn rnHultH vvith individual inHlruntorH, Each Huhnommittnc^ in 
(U^mpriHtui of thrni? noiiunitton mninhnrH, thn nvahiation 
Hpncnnlist in \h() Offiun of InHtitutiomil RnHnarnh, and ft)ur 
ftinully from thn partknpating arna, rht^sn disnusHitinH rnlatt; to 
both thn rnaliHm and mlovimcy of Ihn gouh and thn anhinvcj- 
mnni of thn gouln in iho olasBRjom, Thn Hubcommitto(»s wnn^ 
formnd bncausn of thn nninl to in(i3rprnl (he? rnHultH of thn 
program-wido survuy of lh(?gtmnral (ulunalion program, but thc3 
intont is widnr in snopn, Thn BubnommitttMm should initiati^ a 
continuous dialog? with thn fai:ultit?s and anndnmin administra- 
tivn nntitins riisponsiblo for instruntion in thn program that will 



ultima* jly bn hnlpful to thn UnivnrHily Qimmlttnn in its rivalua= 
tion of Ihn program m a wholn. its nonct^ption ami d(?si^n, m 
w(ill as thi? individual parts thnrnor 

Thtj nxpuntnd vahm to thn UniviM'sity is to ('Htablish 
sound cKlunational ^onls in thcjgnninal (idunation nurricudum; to 
uhangn classroom b(?havu)r whnn antl wht;rn appropriatn; t(i 
nnabin tnauhing faculty to hncomc^ morn awarc! and 
knowl{ul|4(inbh) in rcigard to th(i gcnds of gnnnral (Klucation as 
far as tlu? Curriculum C^)mmitttM; is conc(?rnnd; and to make; thn 
lJniv(jrsity Currituilum Commi!tn(; awanrof thn difficultiiiH that 
somn c(JurH(; hav(i in rnncHing thusn g()alH=— imd thcMippropriiitn- 
n(?ss of manclaling that all coursns mont all of thn goals. This 
Hystnm should nicilitatn rnalism in goal-sntting and improve; thn 
l^nnnral nducation program at Ihn lJniv(?rsily. 

Thu Univijrsily Curriculum Q)mmittm3 has a concc;rn 
thai ihn ovaluntion of thn program havt; a formative? cmd con* 
Mructivn nffuct on it. Thn approach and attitude of thn sul)com= 
mittcjcm should \m onii of mutual nxploration of mc^ans of 
nvaluating thn program which will load to its being 
stningthnnnd in concu^ption. design and implnmnntation. Tho 
rcjvision of the* gnne^rai nducwdioji pnjgram hns aimed at instill- 
ing a spirit in the* program, and Ihn chinf potential bcmnfit of thn 



Table 1 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

ITEM 2 (COAL 3) THIS COURSE ENCOURACHD ME TO REUTE THE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS AND CONCEPTS TO 

- THOSE OF OTHER FIELDS OF STUDY. 



Course 

University 
111 (2W) 
311 
312 

315 (3W) 
-316 

322 (10W) 

323 (3S=5W) 
331 

341 (4S) 

362 . 

366 

411 

511 

541 

551 

561 





(Spring 74) 








(Winter 75) 




Agree 


Dbafree 


sig 




Agree 


Disagree 


sig 


754 ^ 


293 






1279 


423 












42 


4 


+1% 










7 


20 


-1% 










14 


15 












22 


15 


-5% 










16 


0 












111 


52 . ' 


0/ 
/Q 


25 * 


18 


-5% 




49 


36 


-1% 










80 


13 


+ % 


60 


57 


-1% 




17 


28 


"1% 


8 


9 




















15 


0 


+5% 










79 


10 


+1% 










29 


:4 


^1% 


50 


8 


+1% 










25 


r 


+ 1% 




36 


0 


+ 1%, 










13 


0 


+5% 



Summary of Significant Difference by Sections 



-1%. 
-5% 
+ 5% 
+1% 

Remainder 



S^ing 74 

4 (9% ) 
4 (9% ) 
0 (0% ) ; 
2 (4%) 
35 (78% ) 



Winter 75 

9 (12% ) 
1J (18% ) 
3 (4% ) 
S (7%) 
44 (59% ) 
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evaluation procGss is to communicatn and ma in la in thai spirii. 
This feedback and adjustmbnt syitom m a mechanism for the 
Curriculum Committee lo beuor understand classroom inslruc- 
tion and for the InstructorlD got a better idea of the goals and 
spirit of |ent)ral education as uonceived by the CommiltDn, 

No records are kepi of subcommittee dbliberalions, and ; 
there are no implicaUuns for tenum or promotion.' This foed- 
back and adjustment system is simply a mechanism for the' 
Curriculum Committep to bettor understand classroom instruct 
tion and fof the instructor to gel a bettor idea of what the Cur^ 
_ riculum Cqmmittee moans in its gouls^slatoments, . 

Analysis of the Data 

TTie' student survey eoTisisting of 11 quesliDns referring 
to the 3 goals of general fiducallDn was administered twice-— 
once in the Spring iurm, 1974 and afain during the last week of 
the term during Winter, 1975. The data were analyzed using 
chi-square and reported to the Cupiculum Commiltofcv Thn 
rejported data was concerned with only those courses rwhich 
were significantly different from the all university response. 
The differences were considered to be in the positive direction 
if there were a greater number of responses in the courses 
agree category than would bo expected from the all university 
response. The riegative direction was defined in the same v^ay 
with the expected number being greater In the courses dis^ 
agree category. , . 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 are to be read us follows: the item 



number refers to the itom number in the student questionnaire. 
The goal number refers to the goals as staled by the University 
Curriculum Committee. Tlie total university resppnse is pre- 
sonttid on the first line of the table. The numbers in the courHo 
column refer to individuar general education courses. The 
numbers and leftei^ in parenthesis indicates how many sec- 
tions of this course were surveyed in the Spring (S) or Winter 
(W) suiVey. The agree and disagree columns indicated the ac- 
tual number of students responding to each alternative. The. 
column labeled Sig indicated the level of significance using a 
■^chi-square analysis and the + or sign indicate the direction 
of that significance level when the course responses wore com- 
pared to the all university response. 

These data are potentially valuable, but only if in- 
ierpreted with the aid of the faculty offering the courses and for, 
formative rather than terminal evaluations. For example, 
course 311 is an historical survey course which appears to meet 
none "of the three general education goals during the Wi nter 
Quarter, 1975. This leads the subcommitieo into a discussion 
with the instructor of this course to attempt to determine his 
goals for the course and how they differ from the general 
education goals^, Recall thai each depariment on the campus has 
agreed that its approved general education courses v^ill meet 
the goals of general educatioh as defined by the University Cur- 
riculum Committee, Perhaps he is a new instructor. who has not 
been fully oriented or the dofinod goals may be inappropriate 
for that course. 



ITEM 4 



Course 

yniversity 
111 

312 , ' 

315, (3W) 

312'(10SW) 

341 

362 

363 

366 

411 

541 

551 

564 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

(GOAL 2) AS A RESULT OF THjS COURSE, I PERCEIVE MORE CLEARLV HOW THE IhJTELLECT^ 
APPROACH CAN LEAD TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF EXPERIENCE ^ ~- 

(Spring 74) \ ' 
Apee Dbagree 



UAL 



687 

'22 



312 
3 



Sig 



+5%' 



55 

5 
' 4 

.31 
50 
21 



42. 

11 

9 

'25 
10 
2 



^1% 

^1% 
-1% 

+5% 
H-1% 

+59^ 



Agree 
1144 

15 

.15 
91 
26 

14 



29 
31 



Summary of Significant Differences by ^ions 



^1% 

-5% 
+ 5% 
-f1% ■ 
Remainder 



Spring '74 


Wlntep '75 


12 (27% ) 


12 (16% ) 


0(0%) 


3 (4% ) 


3 (7% ) 


2 (3% ) 


1 (2% ) 


1 (1% ) 


29 (64% ) 


56 (76% ) 


109 





(Winter 75) 
;pee 



405 

13 
12 
SI 
19 



0 



Sig 



-1% 
-5% 
-1% 
-1% 



+5% 



+5%' 
+ 1% 



Lawnon and. Cunningham 



li is known, by the program fivaluation, thai tho insiruc- 
tor for coursu 564 made a concertnd nffort bntween the limo of 
the two surveys to chan|e his course objectivos so they corros- 
ponded to ihn objectives of tho Curricuium Committee, Tables 
1 and 3 indicuie that ho has been successful at least in the eyes 
of tho students^ as indicated by their responses to the two quos- 
jtionnaires. 

.A chi-square tost of the total univoi^ity response to 
each of the 11 questions was done on the Spring, 1974 and 
Winter, jl975 surveys. No significant differences were found 
between the 2 administrations on any of the 11 questions which 
indicates that the 11-ilem questionnaire has some degree of 
reliability. Several of jthe questionnaire items contain a high 
percentage off responses in the tails (see Table 3). This should 
raise some qiiestions for the Curriculum Committee concerning 
the general applicability of these Jtems to all courses. This is 
' particularly true- when the individual courses are examined^ 
they group nicely by course characteristics. Or, possibly, these 
departments should be concerned with this item, but resist or 
do not perceive the possibilities for attainment tor some reason, 
Adjusthient, either in leaching behavior or application of the 
item, seems inevitable if the 'interactive process is successful. 



Evaluation of the System 

The system for adjusting faculty teaching behavior and 
univorsily gonoral education goals can be conceived as a feed- 
back system. Even though a complete feedback and adjustment 
cycle has not yet been formally completed, preliminary evi- 
dence suggests that the process will result in the desired types 
of adjustments. One professor who taught the same course in 
both of the survey quarters (course 564) took it upon himself, 
after the first survey, to discuss the results with the evaluator. 
His course scored on the negative tail for S of the 11 items, with 
the rest being non-significant. He overtly tried to alter his 
course to better meet the goals. In the following survey four of 
those five items^moved into the non-significant group, with one 
remaining on the negative tail (and even here the course im- 
proved in a positive direction^ — see Table 3), Another item 
moved into the positive tail from the non-significant group and 
one item moved from the non-significant group to the negative 
tail Definite progress had been made in ineeting thti goals as 
measured by the questionnaire itcmsi 

To the knowledge of tho evaluation specialist, no other 
irisiructor had evaluated his res u lis in the first survey. It must 
be recognized, of course, that the evaluation system is relative 



' ^ . Tablet 

^ SUMMARY OF RESULTC 

ITEM 11 (COAL 1) I AM ABLE TO USE THE PRINCIPLES AND CONCEPTS OF THIS COURSE IN MY DAY-TO-DAY 







CONTACTS WITH OTHER PEOPLE 






.(Spring 74) 






Couria 




Dbapee 


sig 




University 


603 


420 




1010 


' 121 {2S-6W) 


. '^"20 


' 3 


+1% 


82 


211 (35) 


51 


21 


+5% 




311 








5 


312 


i 


12 


-1% 


9 


315 (3W) 








14 


322 (10W) 








79 


323 (7S-5W) 


44 


"55 


-1% 


45 


331 








70 


341 (45) 


46 


69 


-1% 


IS 


361 (3S) 


43 


8 ^ 


; ^+1% 




362 (4W) 








69 


366 \ 








12 


411 


28 


34 . 






511 








23 


551 


"21 


4 


+1% 


34 


564 


11 


20 ■ 


-1% 


20 


566 








9 



,(Winter'75) 



505 
23 



17 
21 
17 
68 
38 
17 
29 

5 
0 

32 
2 

2di 
0 



Sig 



+1% 



^1% 
^1% 
-1% 
-1% 
-1% 
+1% 
-1% 

+1% 

+1% 

-1% 
+1% 
.^5% 
+5% 



Summary of Significant Differences by Sections 

Spring 74 Winter 75 

--1% _ 13(29%) 22 (30%) 

-5% 1 (2% ) 1 (1% ) 

+5% 3 (7% ) 1 (1% ) ; 

+1% 6 (13% ) , 13 (18% ) 

Remainder 22 (49%') 37 (50% ) 
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and not abaolulo, and that (here will always be significant 
differences no matter what the level of achiovement. 

. Some discussions have been held with leaching depart^ 
menti since the second survey. Adjustments in thinking'seem 
to be taking place regarding the goals rs they pertain to specific 
courses and types of courses. It is quite possible that formal 
ehanies >vill take place. TTiere are several weaknesses in the 
system. The student questionnaire is one. As is true of many 
questionnaires designed by committees, the compromising and 
editorial process by. a cross^section of individuals, some of who 
have subject specialties not normally concerned with evalua= 
tive instruments and melhodology. often results in a less than 
perfect device. One problem is that of terminolc^y; It is quite 
possible that the students are answering a single question in 
varying ways, and in variance to what the Oimmitiee had in^ 
tended in the question. For eKampIe, the phrase disuiplinod 
thought" and its potential usefulness in the questionnaire was 



. the subject of considerable discussion by the Committeo. 
Although the Committee recognized the diffiqulty that students 
might have with the phrase, they could think of no generally ac- 
ceptable substitute. 

Another weakness is that the chi-square analysis using 
the collapsed cells Is not as rigorous as it could bo, and the 
leneral education goals are stated in obtuse terms Despite 
these limitations, it is felt that any system which msults in 
serious discussion of teaching goals and behavior can only 
benefit faculty and students. Given the limited exposure to 
leaching strategies and goal statement and attainment received 
m most Ph.D: programs, the start on faculty development pro^ 
vided by this system must benefit both students and faculLy. 

Meetings of the Curriculum Committee and of those 
subcommittees that have met with faculty suggest that the^ 
ptem will work^time will tell. The concept appears sound 
but people make it work. 



«n,r.l Ob ftS^SHSLS^lZS Se SS^^i"^^ J"?, " '1 unde^radua.e degree programs HSU Both share or^ 
depth, the generil education program pSSlt^S t,1hS gSf^H^'s^ ''I'^K't ^r'^'' '^^ "P'^""""^ ^' ^">^ 

least 12 quarter units in each of 4 introljctory owe dM^onlr^as a^^ fn^^Tr n™ ' ^ ' ' T« amounting to at 

sublects (written and oral comm«jnication and SlIS (W h^aniSs ^iSSe ^HS"' '"'^°ductory area, are (a) basic 

troductory areas. , 'niimir^,, nurrianities, (c) science, and (d) social Kiences, This system is concerned with the in- 
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THE CRITICAL INCIDENT TECHNIQUE 
IN EVALUATING COLLEGE TEACHING 



Ann A. Rhodes ond Rjobdna D. Brown, 
, Arkansas College 



Faculty evaluation is one of the mo§t explosive areas in 
higher education today acGording to Miller (19/2). Students 
.want it. Administrators regard it as a neceiaity. FaGulty have 
mixed feelings about it^some v^illing to take their chance and 
viev^ing it as a possible means of ielf^in^rovemant, .others 
lugaiuing il as a threat end crying for '*ecedemlc freedom/' 
Legislators think it should be required. If this ' long^neglected 
and uhra^sensitive issue of faoulty evaluation is not faced inter^ 
nally by the institutions»jt may be forced by external agencies. 

The problem needr resolution in order to satia^ the 
need for teachers to know whellier'or not they are presenting 
the optimum classroom learnin| condition, to promote optimum 
student achievement, and to furnish adminislratora a niethod of 
determining or predicting the degree of success in each 
classroom, , 

Although research into teaching effectiveness has been 
going on for years, a review of the relevant litemture indidates 
that the results are tenuous, ambiguous, and in some cases, 
contradictory. Assessing the effects of teaching behavioi^ on 
students' achievemant poses the problem of developing an 
easily administeted» fair and impartial reliable method for use 
by eyaluatori, adminiitrators, and faculty. A recent research 
study sponsored by the B.'Offiae,of Education and carried 
out by its Regional Research Program (RDnan, 1972} show^ 
sonae promise for having developed a reliable evaluation 
device, the Critical Incident Technique. 

The Critical Incident Technique has been used in in- 
dustry over a period of >tWL decades. Recent studies are begin- 
nlng to apply the technique in the educational setting. Basically, 
the method consists of collecting information from persons who 
have occasion to regularly observe performers at their job. 
These observers are asked to describe incidents which charac- 
terize, in their opinions, either particularly effective or ineffec- 
tive performance. 

In the educational setting, the approach concentrates on 
the unique point of observation by a student as opposed to that , 
, by an evaluator who niay have preconceived ideas cohceming 
appropriate and inappropriate behavior. The student sees the 
world of instruction day by day and week by week aind is sen- 
sitive to the instructor in a way that results in achievement 
levels that vary with each instructor's methods and behaviors. 

This study builds upon the previous research done at 
Georgia Institute of Technology* Atlanta (Ronan, 1972). whoro 
students identified some 3,000 incidents describing '-best" and 
"worst'' teachers. These incidents were categorized into 
behavioral areas describing the dimensions of effective and in- 
effective leaching. The current study used this taxonomy as a 
basis for evaluating teaching effectiveness. 

The purpose of the study waslo field test the Critical 
Incident Technique (CITj for assessing college teaching effoc- 
tivenoss as an alternative to traditional rating forms, Rankings 



. of teaching effectiv^^jness obtained by using the Critical Incident 
Technique werti compared with those bblained using a rating 
instrument, the Student Instructional RepNort (SIH) {Educational 
Testing Service, 1973). Further, the ease of ddministration and 
problems incurred in use Qf Ihe parlicular sampling and inter- 
view techniques employed in this study were assessed. 

Method of Pr^edure - / 

A questionnaire, utilizing/in random order 72 descrip- 
tions of teacher behavior from the taxonomy developed in the 
U, S. Office of Education study. (Ronan^ 1972), was ad- 
ministered through interview to a sample of college s tudents 
during the spring semester 1974, Junior level behavioral 
sciisn^ students enrolled in a course in directed research 
served as interviewee. They were instructed in the philosophy 
of the Critical incident Tectinique and in interviewing pro- 
cedures to insu^ comparability of conditions under which data . 
were obtained. In initial interviewing, they worked tcgelher 
until a reliable pattern of r^^rting results was established. 

The sample consisted of apprdximately one-fourth of 
the total student populatioh and included an approximately 
equal distribution of malef and females, commuters and resi- 
dents, and students from ^ach classification. Additions to. the 
initial sample were randoitily selected from a separate listing to^ 
insure that part-time Instactoe were evaluated by at. leasl>^ 
three students. ^ - ^ A ' 

Students twere apked to respond to the 72 items in a 
Yes-No format, "Does any professor you have during the cur- 
rent semester exhibit tSe following behavior?" In case of a 
"Yes" response, the itjudent was asked in .which,, class or 
classes the obseived behavior occurred. Fr6m these responses 
a rank ordering of instructors was developed by subtracting the 
number of reported negative behaviors from the number of 
reported positive behaviors to arrive at a score for each instruc- 
tor. The behavior was considered to have occurred if two, or ^ 
more students reported having observed it. 

1 These rankingi were compared by rank order correla- 
tion coefficient with total rankings obtained from summing and 
averaging weighted means of responses to a section of the Stu^ 
dent Instructional ^port. Approximately 2,000 student 
responses from fall administration of this instrument in more ^ i 
than half of the classes were available for comparison. 

So that other factoii associated with administration and 
use of results from the Critical Iricideril Technique could be 
analyzed, interviews completed a brief form after each inter- 
view,^ listing the time taken for the interview, a rating of the 
openness or hesitation of the respondent, and the student's 
view of which was the easier and more effective inslfumont, ] 
Further, the faculty were asked to indicate in written form 
which instrument provided them with the most helpful infor- 
iTiation for understanding their own tcaching^effectivoness and 
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, Table 1 

COMPARISON OF RANKING BETWEEN 
CIT AND SIR 





CIT 


SIR 


Prdfesgof 


CIT 


SIR 


XOi 


1 


IB J 


X17 


10 ' 




X02 


2 


18.5 


X18 


19 


14 


X03 


3 


23,a 


Xia 


19 


ia.5 


X04 


4 


1 


X20 


19 


4J 


X05 


s.s 


23.5 


X21 


2L5 


4J 


ko6 


. 5.5 


i.5 


X22 


21.5 


la.e 






2 


X23 . 


24. 5 


. 27.5 


xm 


7,5 


23,5 


X24 


24.5 


31 


C XQ9 


9,5 




X25 


24.5 


29 


K\0 


9.5 


9.5 


X2B 


24.5 


23.5 


Xll 


12 


23.5 


X27 


'27.5 


27,5 




. 12 


4J 


X2B 


27.5 


9.5 


Xia 


12 


9.5 


X29 


29 


9.5 


Xi4 


■ 14 


14 


X30 


3D 


3D 


xis 


10 


as 


.X3i 


31 


23J 


X16 


IB 


4.5 









p ^ .3t', significan! .il .05 jqvol. 



Table 2' ' 
STUDENT ATTITUDE RATINGS DURING CIT 



EVALUATION 



Attitudt Scalt 

.Open and Cooperativs 

MildJy Hasltam 

Hesitant or Overcautioui 

Uncooperative 



Number 
60 
14 

1 

0 



Per Cent 
SO 
19 
1 
0 



N = 75 



for considering alternative teaching approachei! 

In summaty, the objeciiye of This reaoarch was to com* 
para the Critical Incident Technique with a survey inslrunient 
such a§ the Student Initructional Report and to investigate the 
advantages and disadvantages of the leGhnique as an evalua- 
tion device. Questions considered by this research includod: 
L ^ the rank orderings of "good" to "poor" teachers 
obtained from using the tv^o instruments s^nifi- 
cantly correlate at the 5% level? 

2. Which instrument is easier m administer? 

3. Which Instrument provides the more helpful feed- 
back to professore? 

4. Does the CIT provide sufficient information upon 
v^hich ad minis trafive decisions may in part be 
based? 

Summary of Findings 

Question 1. th the rank orderings of "good" to '*poor" 
teachers obtained from Uiing the two instruments significantly 
correlate at the 5% level? . . 

The Critical Incident Technique and the survey instru- 
ment, Sfudent Inatructional Report, apparently measure some 
of the same dimensions ofefffctiye teaching. When rankings of 
professors obtained by sublracting bbsewed negative .behavior , 
patterns from observed positive behavior patterns according to 
the CIT'are cbmpared with rankings obtained by summing and 
averaging weighted means of IB items descfibihg teacher 
behaviors and course off aniza lion from the survey instrument, 
the results are found tdj he significantly correlated at the 6% 
level. ; - 

At the time of the interviev^, the jnter viewer rated the 
student's altitudes a scale from open and cooperative through 
hostile and unrooperative. With 80% rated as open and 
cobporative, as shown in Table 2, there is no reason to conclude 
that students* attitude toward the evaluation iechnique biased 
results. ' 

Question i. Which instrument is easier to administer? 
The Critical Incident Technique qquld be administered 
in the same manner as the survey instrument; that is. sludents 



^ Tables 

FEEDBACK HELPFULNESS OF CRITICAL INCIDENT TECHNIQUE AS 

VIEWED BY FACULTY 



CIT 



SIR 



An Instrument 
tq^be Locally ■ 
Devised 



Number For Qjnt Number Per Cent Numljnr. Per Cent 



Which Instrument provided most 
helpful information for understanding 
your own teaching effcctivoness? 

Which set of results offered most 
helpful Information for considering 
altofnate leaching approachns? 

Which instrument would you rather 
see used for leaching evaluation 
during 1074-75? 



14 



13 



10 



70 



65 



50 



30 



35 



15 



35 



100 

113 
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in Gach class (p bo evuluated could be asked to complole a writ- 
ten survey doscribing l ?achcr bohaviors. Under ihoso nondi- 
Uons. tidminialrativo time and costs would bu simiUir, 
However, in this study time spent in sumpling. inturvicwing* 
and tallying results is compared with time and coBts of ad- 
ministering some 2,000 surv^ey questionnaires and scoring 
responses. The time consumed to accomplish each intfirview 
was recorded and found to require, on the average 19.8 min- 
utes, with 10 minutes the minimum time and 40 minutes the 
maximum. This is considerably less than was required to ad= 
minister 2,000 s^urvcys and process results. 

Students and faculty were both asked to rate ease of ad- 
ministration. For the CIT, some students in the sample were 
called from the classroom: for the SIR administrations were 
made in the classroom. Tabulation of the ratings shows that 
65,4% of the students and 100% of the faculty considered the 
C!T easier and less disruptive. . 

Question 3, Which instrument provides the more 
helpful feedback io professors? ^ 

Tvs^enty of the 31 professors participating in the experi- 
ment returned a questionnaire sampling iheir attitudes toward 
the Critical Inr^ident Technique. A majority of those responding 
rated it more helpful than the SIR, the standard instrument.: for 
understanding their own tDaching effecliveness'^and for con- 
sidering alternate teaching approaches. The CIT was favored 
over ihe SIR and an instrument to be locally devised as the in- 



slrumont lo be used for tuaching evaluation during 1974-75, Ta- 
ble 3 provides the figures on faculty attitudns. 

Question 4. Does the CIT proylde sufficient information 
upon which administrative decisions may in part be based? 

A word of caution should be inserted at this point. The 
rankings rererred to elsewhere in the report were made simply 
to provide a basis for statistical comparisons between the two 
techniques, Certainly for the purpose of improving teaching 
and counseling with faculty, it is more useful to deal with each 
of the separate dimensions of behavior rather than with some 
undimensionai '*score." Still it may bo valid to take an ad- 
ministrative look a! the clustering of single scores. Figure l pro- 
vides such a view. 

Three groups are discernible. Most of the professors 
are considered to be excellent or acceptable. The isolated case 
of possible ineffective teaching could receive special attention. 
This professor could be given special help and opportunity to 
improve performance by going over the various specific 
behaviors on the CIT, If other measures of teaching effrctive- 
ness correlated with student observations recorded on the CIT 
and if the professor failed to improve over a period of time, ^ 
terminal contract could result. 

Conclusions i 

The general conclusions arrived at by this research in- 
dicate that the Critical Incident Technique should bo favorably 
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Figure 1 

CIT "SCORE" FREQUENCIES 
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uonsidered as a mothod wHitih pmduucs reiiahla rosulte with a 
minimum of class rt)om disruption and considorably fuwnr ad- 
ministrative problems than Iho typical survey ihstrumcnt. It is 
vvoll roceivod by both sludonts and faculty imd roqiiirGs no 
complex formula to arrivo at an individual profilu .of bohaviors 
positively or negatively affect ing'sludoni attitude and achinvG- 
mont. . 

A further advantage of the CIT method as an evaluation 
- technique is its objeGtivity, The student has an opportunity to 
report on only^hat he has Qbserved. and no implications need 
bo pondered. Tendencies to personalize the consideration of a 
response are eliminated: the responses are virtually spon- 
taneous and probably reflect a high degree of reliability. The 
need for abstract inturpretation of words is reduced mimsur^ 
ably by keeping the questioning simple; cither the behavior has 
bcH?n observed in the nlassnxjm or it has not. . * 

A refinement of the CIT might bo obliined by permit- 
ting Iho student to respond on a graduated, scale. Did the 
behavior occur (3) frequently, (2) occasionally; (1) not at all? 

A need for further research is indicated in order to do^ 
vojop a taxonomy of teaching behav^iors applicable to the 
uriiquo situHtinn of the local campus. It is probable that the 



dogroe of at'cnptancci of the validity of a taxonomy of behaviors 
will 1)0 dinictly rnlated to the dugree of participation of those 
being ovaluated in the selection of those, buhaviora is olaled for 
inclusion. 

The reliability of the technique needs to be checked 
through a test-retest procedure and through comparison with 
other student ratings, 

' In at least one study (a)ugIasB. 1968), teacher 
behaviors have been shown to be predictive of student achieve- 
ment. Additional research is needed to validate the instrument 
and to relate student achievement measures with teaching 
bohaviora. Comparisons should also be made between CIT rat- 
ings and ratings of teaching effectivpness by the professors' 
supervisors. 

In summarizing, from the research conducted, it can be 
slated that the two instruments tested do have a significant 
degree of correlation and that the CIT proved to be easier to ad- 
minister and was determined to be more acceplable and 
helpful by both students and faculty. The problnms Incurred in 
sampling and interviewing were not sufficiently importani to 
wiirrant rejection of the technique, and the use of personal in- 
terviews to gather data created a responsive attitude in >stu-. 
dents, Curtainly additional resparch seems juslified. 
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FACULTV DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION! FROM MYTHS TO 
RESEARdH FINDINGS 



Hohori G, SimGrly, Syracuse Univomiy 



/ The fad Ihat we lack an adequate knowlege base aboui 
how iolloge leachers grovv and develop profesBionally has been 
noleti by Knapp {1965), Mayhew (1969), and Milton and 
Shoben (1066), We know little about why people are motivated 
to become college leachers. And. once they have entered the 
academic ranks* we know little about how faculty mcmbera de- 
velop, why they choose to slay in higher education, or why they 
crioosc to leave. Surprisingly a cbmprehensive survey of nation- 
wide faculty development programs has not been done,^Re- 
centiy, however, Gaff and VVilson (1971) reported that the 
kmericaii AsBOciotion of University Professors (AAUP) asked 
Subscribers to AcQdpn]Bt {the AAUP newslelter, io indicate 
/whether or nbt their institutions had faculty development 
programs. Only 6 of the 150 responses were affirmativa 

The Need fbr Pbnned Faculty pevelopment ; 

In today's rapidly changing world faculty members and 
adniinistrators in higher education myst begin giving con- 
soious, deliberate altenlion to. the concept of faculty develop- 
ment. In a pre^yberheUc oom|nun^ations era faculty members 
did not need to give-exfensive planned consideration to their ^ 
continued learnini "M"nB development because new knowledge 
was introduced slowly into society, However, in today's cyber- 
netic communicaiions era change is rapid. The half life of 
knowledge in some disciplines is estimated to bd between five 

^and ten years. Therefore, as Ousted (1969) points out, simply 
maintaining competency in one's own discipline is an over- 
whelming task for facuity membere, 

' Today professors are caught in the difficult position of 
increasingly having to spend additional time at just maintaining 
their expertise, while society demands that they also generate 
new knowledge as well as constantly improve their abilities. at 
ieaching and public service. When professors find it difficult or 

' impossible to meet these demands, the charge often is that the 
quality of teaching is declining and that professom are not ade- 
quately continuing their professional developmentj 

Teachers and Teaching^Soine Basio Assumptions 

The assumplions on which faculty merhbers base their 
professional roles are central to the issue of faculty develop- 
ment. Wilson (1972) charges that the faculty bellq,ye that it is 
their job to teach the siudenis a particular discipline, Certainly 
the traditional oi^nization of faculties into departments that 
lend to be concerned with a particular discipline has tended to 
encourage this viewpoint on the part of ihe faculty, Thus* often 
the large university has become overcompartmentali^ed which* 
in turn, encourages a rigidity that does not easily facilitate com- 
munication from pno discipline to, another. As a result, 
Litchfield (1959) and others have pointed out that an organic 
view or a vinw of the inslilulion as U whole is often not en- 
couraged. 



In addition, the long histo^ of faculty independence 
br^s tended to create a laissez-faire faculty systein. The in- 
dividual freedom of faculty membun is jealously guarded and 
anything that approaches a tampering with this freedom is 
viewed as dysfunctional by. lai^e segments of the academic 
community. This* in turn, has led to the uhlmateln faculty inde- 
pendence that traditionally has been established in the tenure 
policy, Once faculty members attain tenure it is usually possi- 
ble for them to perform their duties with little or no evaluation 
or inputirom the publics that they serve. This lack of concern 
for encouraging faculty memben to be accountable to the 
pubiics that they serve in their professipnal roles has come to 
be known as academic freedom, Honey (1972) has noted that 
we assume that this laissez-faire system wojks in ihe best in- 
terests of students, However,, the student protests of recent 
years along with today's public demands for accountabilityBnd 
competency-b^sed pregrams have seriously- questioned this 
assumption: ^ 

Schein (1970) feels that it is the socialization process 
that has created the" autonomous role traditionally ascribed to 
college teacher. The rigom of a doctoral program condition stu- 
dents to view graduaf" education as a series of hurdles to be 
jumped without question. Thus we produce experts whose 
behavior can only be questioned by someone who is more of an 
expert. - 

Closely related to this is the important assumption, 
generally held about faculty members in higher education. We 
assume that the development of expertise in a subject area im- 
plies expertise in learning theory. However, there is a notable 
lack of exposure to learning theory in many of the educotional 
programs designed to prepare individuals for teaching careers 
in higher education. * 

Also therd" are discrepancies between rewards and 
aspirations in the college teaching profession, Gustad (1959) 
notes that teaching is genemlly not rewarded by the higher 
education oiB^hization, While it may be difficult to obtain con- 
dusive proof regarding the rewarding of teaching, faculty per- 
ceptions of the problem have been obtained, For example, the 
Gaff and Wilson (1971) study showed that most individual 
faculty members responded that they valued good teaching. Vet 
these same respondents' did not feel that good teaching led to 
advancement in their respective institutions, Chances for ad- 
vancement were perceived by faculty members to be based = 
rilmost solely on research resultant in publication,. However, as 
Carlidr (igeBa) has noted, the majority of faculty do not 
publish. Mayhew (1971) confirms the fact that the majority of 
faculty mombem do no research and publish no papeni, In fact, 
he sees a definite value-confiict among publishing, teaching, 
and consulting that is significant in a faculty momber's develop- 
ment, ■ ^ 

The roward or lack of rownrd fc)r toaching porformance 
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is Gomplicalud by Ihn fm\ ihal wu do nol hnvo an ndt^qiuilt; 
munns for ludging tnaching nxt-f'Iloncn (Qirtior. wmh). CcmhI 
ioat'hing is usually discussed us a ilistincl acJ ihni m no! ni;t:c?H= 
narily rGlntocl lo learning. Thus ihn myih has eyolvnd ihnl good 
louchors have devolopod and refined certain Inaehing trails or 
skills. This implios thai these trails or skills can be transfRrrtid 
from one tencher to another withDUl dlroctly rolating ihom to 
thn learning process. The major prnblem cijncorning ihc tcMich^ 
irig-learning controversy is ihn t we do not have an adequate 
; knowlodgn base to show that whal a teachur does in tho 
classroom makes a significanl difftjrenco in student learning as 
mcasurGd by the traditional vvays wo now measure learning. 
This points nut the complexily of the causc^ffect variables in 
the learning situnlion. Traditionally wo have assumed that stu- 
dents have learned becnuse ihey were "luught - by a teacher. 
Milton (1972). however. succinutJy points out in AltormniveH to 
tlm TTaditional that the variables involved in the toaching^ 
lonrning process are so complex that our presnni resenrch 
methods have nol been able to relate leaching hehaviors to 
changes in student behaviors. Therefore, il is impossible lo talk 
about improving teaching iinlil we ean identify those behaviors 
thai need to be improved in order to lead tolearning outcomes 
in suidents, a 

Facuhy DeveIopmeni--D€fining the Problern 

A major problem in discusBing faGU*ty development is a 
semanlic issue. Agr*?ement on v^hat actually consUtutcs faculty 
developmenl has not been rtmchcd. Is developmoni t:oncorned 
only with new techniques or methods? Dons it include Ihe way 
one is socialized into tho profession? Is dovelopmont iho .^amo 
' thing as training? ' 

,For the purposes ortliis paper; faculty devohprneni ' 
can he ihoughi of qb giving conscious attonfion to planning^ 
sfudying, and Jmproving the procesmH used byfacuitim to ah 
tain goah ihijy esiahlish or thai are estahlishad fur tlwm by 
iha orgonizafion or by outs/de publias such as ntatu 
/egis/afures. Thus, faculty developmenl is not necessarily a 
specific program or a si}t of progranis. Rather it is n process that 
is in a constant slate of change as il operates for the individual 
and for groups. 

With this working definition of faculiy dnvolopment, 
this researchor doaignnd a study that attempted lo ascertain 
how faculty members develop in their proffsssional roles, 

A Research Base for Faculty Development 

' Procedures. A major first step in studying faculty de^ 
velopmeni in higher education was to find out how faculty 
members perceive their own professional development. In 
order to do this tho faculty, ajj large stain university with a 
sludeni enrollmnw of 23,000 aftd a faculty of 972 was chosen 
fur study. Initially a queslionnjiire was created Jo obtain Infcir? 
malion about faculty perceptions of their own growth and de- 
vnlopment. The reliability of the questionnaire wos tested dur- 
ing inlerviews of approximately one hour each with a selected 
sample of the population to be studied. This aliompt at instru- 
ment validation revealed \hu\ answers to questions regarding 
faculty development were; oftcm so complox, individunlizc?d, 
and diverst) that it was difficult lo obtain reliable dain through a 
qunstionnaire. 

As a result it was decided to abandon the qunstionnaire 
approach. However, this testing of the questionnaire did revcud . 
that faculty members could respond verbally In a reliable way 
lo questions concerning how they perceive their own develop- 
m<mt. These ruspcmstm worn gcmnrally cantered around a com- , 
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m6n core of concerns, Therofbro it was decided lo use this com- 
mon core of concerns m a bnsis for asking quesiions during 
subsequont structured interviews, 

The samp/o. A 5% random sample of the 972 faculty 
members siratifiod by the 3 professional levels was c boson for 
the sample. This yielded a total sample of 45 with 15 professors 
in each cjf the 3 ranks of full, associate, and assistant profbsgor. 
Three members of the sample eleciGd not to pariicipato in Ihn 
study. Thus the N for the sample interviewed was 42. 

Tho research design. Structured lape-rocorded inter-, 
views of approximately one hour each were held with 
individual members of the sample. Direct quotes of the most 
pertinent information given in iusponse to the questions wore 
written down during listening sessions of the recorded inter- 
views and two independent raters then read through the data 
and the classifications of data. Adjustments were made as nec- 
essary fn order for the researcher and the two raters to reach . 
agreement about data classification. 

Thus, the study was exploratory in nature and it sought 
to ascertain faculty perceptions of their professional develop- 
ment process so that taxonomies of faculty development could 
be created. Specifically, the study sought answers to the follqw- 
ing questions: 

1, What changes in teaching techniques are professors 
making? 

2, What causes these changes? 

3, Hasy are changes in toachini nvahmled? - 

4, What are tho environmental factors that help and 
hinder professional growth hnd dcvolopment? 

5, What are the perceived organizational rewards for 
teaching? 

6, How is faculty performance evaluated? 

7, What provisions exist for planned faculty develop- 
ment? 



Reiearch Findings 

Change.^- in teaching. The changes that a faculty mem- 
ber makes in his/her teaching techniques are i|n integral part of 
facully development. Therefore an attempt to ascertain changes 
in^ teaching techniques was made by asking the question. 
"Could you share with me a. time within the last year or two or 
three when you made a change in your teaching style or toach- 
ing techniques that .you felt resulted in your own profossionni 
growth'and developmenl as a faculty member?" r ' 

^Early Into tho research it became clear that this ques- 
tion was based on a faulty assumption on the part of tho 
researcher— that faculty members wore initiating readily idnn- 
tifiable clianges in their leaching, Mosl respondents had a very 
difficult time answering this question. Changes in,, teaching, 
when mentioned, fell into two major categories: (a) changes in 
the process lhat occurred in the classroom; (b) changes in prod- 
ucts used in teaching, such as audio-visual aids unci bibliogra- 
phies. ■ ^ , « 

Half of the sample (49% ) indicated that they had made - • 
changes in their teaching process. Tham) procuiss changc;s all 
could be cHit(*goriz(jd as group involvinnont nppnmiihim to 
teaching-learning that de-emphaHized the Iticture approach. 
However, when pressed about the specifics of these; teaching 
process changcm, most respondents wi;re abstract nhmi the 
change and could not cite? specifically how the prcK^esH in their 
classrcKim dr their behavior as a teacher hail changed. 

Changf!s in pniducts used in trjacihing wc;re easier to 
identify than process changes; however, respondcmts still had 
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trouble recalling such changes. Such produul changes included 
ihe following: 

Pereenfago of Sample Mentioning Change 

1, Testing changos 19% 

2, Use of audio-visual aids 16% 

3, Type of assignments revised 14% 

4, Course outlines changed 5% 

Causes of change in teaching. The next step was to ask 
who was most responsible for these chanfes in teaching com- 
ing about. Organizational influences were listed by 40% of the 
sample as resulting in changes in teaching. Among the organi- 
zationai innijences'^wefe~such things as interaction with col- 
leagues, abolishini final examination week, and changes in the 
undergraduate curriculum. 

Other reasons for change listed less frequently wi?re: 

Percentage of Sample Mentioning Reason for Change 



1, Students .19% 

2, Self 16% 

3, National trends 7% 

4, Staff development activities 5% 

5, ' Influences from previous schooling 5% 



Evaluation of change in teaching. Change for change's 
sake occurs often in education. Therefore faculty mombers 
were asked how they had evaluated the success or failure of 
their stated changes in teaching/ Subjective evaluation with no 
empirical data base was mentioned most often (70% of sample) 
as the method of evaluating change in teaching. Fully 19?b of 
the.sample slated that they had made no evaluation of their 
change in teaching, - 

Working.environment and faculty development. The 
.effect of the working environment is another important issue in 
faculty development. Environmental factors perqeived by re- 
spondents as helping their growth and development were the 
opportunity to interact freely^.with collQagues, This was men- 
tioned by 43% of the sample; In addition, the general freodpm 
provided by the university atmosphere was listed by 40% of 
the respondents. 

Negative factors that hindered faculty mombers* 
growth and development and mentioned by 39% of tho'sample'. 
centered primarily around the^uc of not having enough time 
to excel in teaching, research^ and pubnc service^- 

'OrganiZQiional rcwardH for teaching. This elicited 
rather clean-cut and often emotional responses,. Most faculty 
members (77% ) stated flatly that the oiianization did not 
reward ^performance in teaching. Associated with this was the 
fact that ajl of these respondents felt that the organisation did 
reward research that resulted in publication. 

Evaluation of JacuHy performance. The most common 
method of evaluation of a professor's performance was for the 
department head to fill out a rating form on the professor and 
then to discuss this with him/her. This was montionecfiby 36?p 
of the respondents. It is interesting to note that 21% of the sam- 
ple stated that they received no formal evaluation, .This is 
espeGially importiml in view of the fact that Gonversations with 
all deans within the university studied indicated that all faculty 
members received at least a yearly evaluation. 

Existence of plan net/ faaulty devolopme nf. Most 
departments did not give conscious attention to planned faculty 
dovolopment us reported by 74% of the sample^ Another 14% 



of the sample was not sure whether their" departmont had a 
planned faculty development program or not. 

Summary :.f Findings .=1. — ' 

1. The idea of faculty members being experts in teach- 
t ig-learning theory is a myth. Change for change's 
iiyko ieems to be the norm for the sample studied. 
Chahges in the teaching-learning situation aro.often^ 
abstract, vague* and not evaluated for their effec- 
tiveness. 

2. Organizational influences at the employing univer- 
sity accounted for the majority of chaiigos m teach- 
ing when they did occur; 

3, The institutional working environment is^seon as 
helpful for professional growth because of the 
freedom provided by the environment However, 
this rroedom also creates a dilemma of not providing 
onQU|h time. 

4, Most faculty membera feel that the only way to ad- 
vance in their profession is to do research that 
results in publicatipn. Teaching performance is per- 
ceived to play littie or no part in advancement. 

5. The typical supervisor-subordinate evaluation in 
^.whiGh the department head fills out a rating sheet 

on the faculty r 'timber and discusses it with 
him/her is the mcit commmonly used yearly method 
of evaluation. of faculty performance, 

6, Planned efforts at faculty development are almost 
non-existent. 



CdnGlusioiii , ' = 

The idea of planned faculty development in which at- 
tention is focused on articulating and planning ways to inte- 
grate individual and o^aniiational needs and goals is not a part 
of the conceptual scheme of the majority of most faculty mem- 
bers in the sample. Individuals actively against planned faculty 
development tended to see such planning as interferring with 
their autonomy. For these professors there was a distinct aver- 
sion to having the organization participate in a formal way in 
this area, Respondents in this catcgoty dcfinitelyjdid'not see 
planned faculty development as a positive support system for 
faculty. Neither did they' vievy it as a negotiating process be- 
tween the individual faculty member and the organization, 
^. Typical of such expressed feelings was the .following statemerit 
by one professor: 

The minute the university starts trying to plan 
thingi foy me that's the day when they can get 
themselves another professor, Tm not having any 
oi^aniEation or any member of an organization 
telling me what I ^can and cannot do in the 
classrc^m or anywhere else. It's none of their 
dama business. That's how the university 
historically has gained its strength^by not allowr 
ing the organisation to dictate to its faculty mem> 
bei^. 

It is interesting to note that the entire sample generally 
tended to view faculiy development as a specific program that 
has a beginning and ending point. No respondent indicated that 
a planrred faculty developmont program cquld be anything ap- 
proaching a continuing, ongoing program in which the central 
issue would he to focus on the process of faculty development 
US opposed In specific ijontnnt aroas within thcprocess, 
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linpiicationi for IniUtutional Center Research 

Because of - increasing public demands for account- 
ability' and competency-based education, the planninf for the 
utilization of human resources within institutions of higher 
education has assumed an importance equal to that of planning 
for physical and financial resources. Thus, as institutional 
managers and researchers it is imperative that we conduct ac- 
lionKjriented research within our o^anizations re|arding how 
we plan for anU utilize the human resource of our faculty mem- 
bers. ' 

jeate a data base that contains reliable infor- 
ihey grow and develop personally and 
latiified they are with the quality of life in 
that they know about the teaching-learning 
process, and how they help or hinder the teaching-learnini 
proce$W** . . 

Therefore, in the decade of ^ the seventies as we give 
more attention to accountability with responsibility, the follow- 
ing will be our top priorities for faculty development: 

1, Alternative ways are needed to provide the most 
effective means of ppviding positive psychological 



We musj 
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support systems for faculty members as they devnl- 

jOp, 

;Organizatiohal climates need to be created in which 
the individual and the oi^anization can devise ways 
to articulate needs, plan goals, and establish pro- 
cesses to work toward goals. 
Reward systems should be geared to the dynamics 
of effectively developing, establishing, and par- 
ticipating in such a pr^ess. 



We can no longer ignore the fact that we must research 
ways to actively plan for the continuing development of our 
faculty if our institutions for higher education are to remain via- 
ble in a rapidly changing world where the amount of 
knowledge is |doubling every ten years. Viable educational in- 
stitutions are changeable, renewable institutions. Changeable, 
renewable educational institutions must have changeable, 
renewable faculty members. We must now plan ways for this 
to occur ratheri than following our established pattern of leaving 
the development of our faculty members to changed 
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One of the groat comic scenos in literature, the birth of 
Laurence Sterne's Tristam Shandy^ depicts the rage and 
frustration of a man-midwifD as he attempts to untie the knots 
of his instrument bag while Tristam, upstairs, threatens to be 
born without him, Naders will reoalL however, that complica^ 
' lions occur and the frpp^ic doctor finally severs the knots with a 
knife, cuts his thumb, and, in p^in and hasten misapplies the 
forceps, drawing poor Tristam into the world with a smashed 
nose, ; 

There are a number of warnings in this unfortunate 
episode for educators who contemplate a prc^ram of ad- 
ministrative evaluation by facility, There is the possibility, of 
course! that one may engage in such painstaking theoretical In- 
vestigations that the program finally bursts Into the world with^ 
out any professional assistance, It is more probable, however, 
that this complex issue will requ*rd extensive attention and that 
universities may be forced into; using hastily conceived instru^ 
ments and procedures, potentially damaging to individuals and 
institutions alike, 

The^Current State of Administrative Evaluation 

That administrators, whatever their academic settings, 
are accountable for their performances no one woujd dispute, 
Most would concur also with Mortimer"i (1972) view that "coN 
leges have been and willAmtinue to be under severe pressures 
for Increased accountatS^P to a variety of agencies and in- 
terests, including the general public, legislatures, gov^rno^, 
govemmental agencies, the courts, governing boards, faculty, 
students, and other internal constitu tents** (p, 1)^ 

Traditipnally, of course^ thjo acrauntability flow has 
been upward through the pyrarriid structure of liie university; 
conversely^ evaluation has riioved doWnwardi The number of - 
postsecondary institutions which have mvemed the pattern of 
.evaluation by formally Including faculty in an upward assess^ 
ment of administrators is small. The number of four-year In- 
stitutions with such programs is smallor still. However, a tally 
of universities in which the question of faculty participatiDn in 
administrative evaluation is being studied suggests tl^at the 
subject is of current Interest to individuals in almost every 
academic milieu. This interest has been demonstrated 
geographically from California to Masiachusetts, Montana to 
Texas— structurally from large sj^te systems such as Illinois to 
private institutions sUch as t^yola and non^traditional colleges 
such as Minnesota Metro, 

Professionals In institutional research and planning 
would be wethadvised to tackle the, knots of the issue well 
ahead of local need. Those Institutions which are experiencing 
serious difficulties in establishing a program for faculty evalua- 
tion of administration report a consistent sequence of events in 
which firm commitments, often statutory, hove been made 
-' , ' ' 
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prior to practical planning. It Is our position that theoretical 
deliberations concerning administrative evaluation should not 
only begin early, but also should be firmly grounded in practi- 
cal considerations. These incude questions of who should be 
evaluated and by whom; what qualities and areas of perfor- 
mance should be Included in the evaluation; how these factors 
can be accurately measured; and what purposes the results are 
intended to serve, ^ 

ThB Rationale Behind Administrative Evaluation by Faculty 

TTiose universities and individual researchers studying 
faculty evaluation of admin islratoi^ have usually become con- ^ 
cerned with the issue in two ways, The majority have Gome to 
the subject through Involvement in the latter process of institu- 
tional self-study. One of the effects of the pervasive urge for in- 
stltnUDitai self-conscious ness has been a heigh to npd a>vareness 
of the communal aspects of academic life. Internal studies in- 
volving' goals and objectives, standardized instruments for 
measuring goal perception such as the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice Institutional Goals Inventory, and numerous national 
studies have all served, to heighten local institutional aware- ' 
ness. Individual academic units are growing more conscious of 
their relationships with other units. This, of courae, leads to a 
more viyid perception of tJie whole. 

In such a climate th^ concept of administrative evalua- 
tion by faculty is^stered by an Impulse, on the one hand, to 
perceive the Institution as one large community of scholars in 
which mutual interests Imply mutual evaluation, On the other 
hand, increasing numbers are thinking In blunt, pragmatic 
terms, With personal cutbacks, faculty take budget design and 
fiscal management very seriously with the result that groups 
such as the American Association of University Professora are 
beginning to link tenure debates very closely to larger examina- 
tion of administrative management, Administrators are equally 
sober in a period of declining enrollment and economic uncer- 
tainty. Their language, too, reflects awareness that responsible 
internal management has become essential, Fram (1073) 
writes: , ^ 

. * . institutions of higher learning may look 
toward business for help in finding solutions to 
some of their . problems, Terms such as cost- 
benefit analysis, managerneht by objectives, and 
systems analysis are now included in the language 
of college and unlvemity administrator, (p, 50) 
^Thus the conclusiDn is drawn by some educators that upward . 
evaluation can promote both managerial competence and the 
internal fabric of mutual understanding requisite to maximal 
fulfillment of institutional objectives, It is noteworthy that this 
roaaonlng is shared by a number of administrators who see in» 
ternal dissentlon as a major threat, not simply to peak efficient 
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cy» but to inslilulional survival. Chancollor Erhosl L Boytir 
(1974) of the SialG Universily of Now York (SUNY) syslem 
identifies formal adminislralive evaluation by the facully as a 
basic factor in creative manageniont, asserting that one re- 
quisite to the survival of the American universily is a sue- 
= cesaful effort to "improve accountability to constituencies in- 
side Ihe instilulion, as well as to those beyond/* 

A second approach which may lead to the issue of ad- 
ministrative evaluation by faculty Is direct interest, either 
through research or immediate experience, in another form of - 
evaluation, particularly facuHy evaluation by^ students. The 
reasoning process which moves from faculty. to administrative 
evaluation is expressed by Professor Tyrus Hillway (1973) 
whose administrative rating scale is currently being lesled: 
If teaahers can be aided by securing systematically 
* (he ratings of their students, It follows logically that 
administrators also may be helped In Improving 
their work by obtaining ratings from the persons 
with whom they deal most directly—the aGademic 
faculty. Some administralors will deny the useful- 
' ness of such ratings, as many teachers oppose, for 
various reasons^ the idea of belni evaluated by 
their students. Since teacher-rating scales have 
become widely accepted, however, there seems 
little reason to doubt the eventual acceptance in 
' higher education of ratin| scales for academic ad- 
ministrators, (pp, 426-427) 
The presumption that there exists In the academic structure a 
precise relationship In which students stand to faculty as 
faciilly to the administration Is a point which needs more 
thorbugh study. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the analogy 
has been advanced and Is likely to surface in any local setting 
where, discussion of administrative evaluation occurs. 



Structuring the Local Study of Administrative Evaluation 

As might be expected, these varying motivations which 
may produce Interest in administrative evaluation usually pro- 
duce distinctive local struGtures for examination of the issue, 

. When the motivation Is closely related to broad institutional 
self-study programs^ faculty participation In administrative 
evaluation will usually be conceived and structured by those 
eoordinatini the institutional study. In this ca^e, the result is 
often an institutional environment or "climate* ' questionnaire. 

. Typicfily the instrument will touch areas which involve the 
general quality of administrative-faculty relationships, but 
rarely are administrators identified personally or examined for 
qualities specifically relevant to their individual roles. 

Another type of administrative evaluatloh occurs as a 
result of individual requests by the administrator to the faculty 
members with whom he works. Typically such an evaluation 
^ begins with the administrator's design of personal objectives 
which he later tests by means of faculty and staff perceptions of 
his performance in the specified ta^et areas t Although more 
often anonymous, such programs of personal goal evniuatlon 
may involve an exchange of signed evaluations and, perhaps, a 
schedule of follow-up interviews. While adminlitrators using 
such a prc^ram indicate that the practice is helpful to thom» 
they frequently acknowledge that voluntaiy participation is 
low. There Is a tendency too for such evaluations to be rather 

generalized and decidedly laudatory, It may bo that the lack of 
anonymity produces Inhibitions or, porhapn, that adminislra- 
torn who individually seek formal faculty evaluations are those 

who already have attained considarable Interpersonal supporlt 
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In addition to administrative climate studies and in- 
dividual programs of evaluation, there are Increasing effnris to 
explore the feasibility of university-wide programs in which 
specified individuals throughout the administrative ranks are 
regularly and formally evaluated by significant numbers of 
faculty. The scope of such an evaluation process implies far 
wider participation in the exploratory phase as well as in- 
creased formality during stages of implementation, (It Is possi- 
ble, of course, that a study of the issues by either faculty or ad- 
minlstrative officers may precede the opening of formal 
deliberations involving wide representation.) Ultimately the 
effectiveness of an ongoing program of administrative evalua- 
tion by faculty defends upon the consensus of all groups in- 
volved, necessitating the eventual collaboration of administra- 
tors and faculty in both theoretical debate and procedural 
design, A lypicBi, process, whether Inspired administratively 
or through faculty inleresl, begins with a joint resolution of the 
chief administrative officnr and faculty senate, appointing a 
special lask^ force or od hoc committee to examine the ques- 
linn. Based on the recommendations of the committee and sub- 
sequent open debate, the task of designing and Implementing 
the program may be assigned to individual academic units but, 
more often, to an internal administrative office such as institu- 
tional research. 

The one exception to this general structure for design- 
ing comprehensive programs is the instance where a multi- 
campus state system is.Lxjmmltted to a program, of administra- 
tive evaluation under guldellftes established by the legislature 
or governing board. In almost every case, however, such a 
system-wide program involves only the chancellor and presi- 
dent of the institution, leaving the question of evaluating other 
' administrators a matter of local option. 

Guidelines for Local Study 

It is quite clear that local cnnditions and needS will de- 
mand quite varied programs. It is also evident that a generous 
amount of time must be reserved for debate of theoretical ques- 
tions related to lai^er conceptions of the univei^ity as a whole, 
to the iheore Ileal relalionihips bet ween administration and 
faculty, and, ^perhaps.' -lo the ^ ethics of evaluation itself. 
Nevertheless. It is again stressed that even these matters of 
"philosophic" Import must be considered in terms of pracillcal 
issues. Who can say that a program of evaluation Is either eihK 
cal or useful if means cannot be found to protect the rights of 
both the individual being evaluated and those submitting 
evaluations? Experience with other types of evaluation tells us 
that infallible guarantees of individual rights are unlikely and 
that workable solutions depend more upon reasonable com- 
promise. Consequently, until the specific terms of compromise 
are established through negotiation and dctbate, final commit- 
men| should bo held in abeyance, . *' 

, Perhaps the' most obvioUs question to arise In a local 
debate involves the personnel to be included in a program of 
administrative evaluation. It is pfobable that most faculty 
would wish to include the departmdnt head, academic dean, 
and the vice president of academic affairs, Some, but not all, 
would eicpecl to evaluate the graduate dean as well. It is possi- 
ble that evenfng faculty would think first of the diroctor of con- 
tinuing education. But countless question.^ remain, with unique 
variations on a campue-by^campus basis, Certain faculty might 
comment meHnlngfiilly on the performance of the director of 
computer seiVices; othere might need to consult the univeralty 
diractoi^ to ascertain his identity, Similar pmbloms arm con- 
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ceming the diructnf of mseuit:h, the librurinn, Iho regigtrar, and 
cuuntles^ othors. It muy bu that local gruiipB will duuide to limit 
iheir program by excluding all such itaff positions (although it 
is certainly possible to tracn important slaff-faculty rclalion= 
ships by a painstaking study of the campus structure). Other 
universities, seeking a more complex program, might consider 
an expanding structure in Which all faculty evaluate the depart- 
menl head, acadomic dean, and vice president of academic 
affairs: membei^ of the graduate faculty review the graduate 
dean as well; members of the faculty senate, or perhaps desig- 
nated committee members, evaluate the director of research or 
head librarian. It should be observed, how'ever, that while such 
an extended program offers a unique opportunity for certain in- 
sulated staff people to participate in un exchange of idiias other- 
. wise unuvHilable, tu attempt this sophistication without the re- 
quisite planning is certain tu encourage meaningless paper 
work, considerable misinformation, and probable chaos. 

The second question likely to be raised is the matter of 
which qualities or areas of administrative performance can be 
appropriately evaluated by the faculty. Let us suppose that the 
program is to include the evaluation of department heads, 
deanSi and the vice president of academic affairs. Using this 
simplified format* is it reasonable to assume that the same 
questions are relevant to each adminijjtralor or that all faculty 
are equally, competent to answer them? The assumption 
becomes more difficult to sustain if addltiGnal administrators 
aro lo be included. QjntcrtTplation of this question results in the 
Tealization that only compromise can produce a workable plan. 
For example, if the same set of questions is to be addressed to 
each administrative position, the questions may become so, 
general in nature, as to be empty of genuine meaning. On the 
other hand, to design a set of questions for each individual ad- 
^ ministrative mle means not only an ominous time commitment 
but the dubious challenge of arriving at an ideal definition as to 
what should constitute a **good*' department chairman or' 
academic dean. Some study groups, dismayed by sych a . 
prospect, have expressed the determination to pattern their 
evaluation on a program designed in another university in 
order to avoid the dissension which local efforts to define ad- 
mipistrative excellence are likely to produce. A reasonable 
compromise may be to bypass an attempt to articulate ideal 
, ^character traits by concentrating insteiid on performance. Here 
local groups could rely on prcKixisting formal job descriptions 
or, perhaps, build into the program an initial process of 
establishing output objectives, ^: 

Consideration df evaluation content cannot be con- 
sidered properly without regard to methodology. It is presumed 
that faculty evahiation of admin .trators will be one aspect of a 
larger pattern of assessment which may include both down- 
ward cvaliintion by the administrator's superior and perhilps 
peer or self-evaluation, This pattern will directly affect the 
methods used to obtain faculty evaluations. However, there nre.^ 
several broad patterns upon which variations may be played: in 
a small instltutibn nil evaluation could be noriductod orally, one- 
on-one, although subject to the probloms of oral evaluation d's- 
cussed earlier; another pattern depends on a cominittee of ^ 
faculty members, chargecl with obtaining Imjad faculty opinion 
and reporttng this information to the administrator; a third, the 
most common, depends upon a written evaluation instrument, 
usually an opinionnaire, which may or may not be submitted 
unonymously. No singkf iiiethod is absolutely satisfactory and, 
however desirable, it is unrealistic'to suppoBo that tioniplete ob- 
jectivity can be achieved, 

The clugree .(if importance attached to ubjectivity, to 



questions of fairnepror to the importance of direct faculty ox- 
perience with th^ individual administrators responsibilities 
depends upon how!.the faculty evaluation is to be used. If a per- 
fect analogy between student evaluation of faculty and faculty 
evaluation of administrators is doubtful, it is nevertheless ac- 
curate to presume that on this point— the purpose of evalua- 
tion^ — ^the terms of debate will he similar. Just as faculty have 
often expressed belief that students are not in a position to 
assess the instructor's scholarly competence, the administrator 
may question a faculty member s qualifications for evaluating 
the specialized tasks of the administrative position, Siniilarly. 
the administrator who perceives his primary task to be the nur- 
turing of the institution as a whole may have little faith that an 
individual faculty member possesses equally broad concerns. 
He may, therefore, object strenuously to any plan which im- 
phes that his status, salary, or perhaps retention will be deter- 
mined by the assessment of only portions of his total commit- 
ment, it is to be expected that deckling such questions will be 
both complex and painful. Whether a local program is 
designed with a primary view toward structuring the ad- 
ministrative employment pattern, producing a standard to 
govern hiring practices, or creating a program of administra- 
tive deveiopmenl, both caution and compromise are in order. 



£onalusi0ns ; ■ 

As roscjarch in the field of adniinistrutive evaluation 
grows and rfs increasing numbers of universities implement 
programs which involve facully in administrative evaluation, 
the task of newcomer^ in the field will become easier. Until 
sensitive instruments are created and tested sufficiently to prc- 
dlbt results, however, there are a number of vyayB to facilitate 
local investigations of the issue. , 

1 Study of the issue of administrative evaluation by 
faculty should^ begin early. It is reasonable to 
assume' that the matter will eventually be riiised on 
most campuses and that the presence of mdividuais 
'^^ with some previous undorstanding'pf the inherent 
complexities will bo useful in shaping local in- 
vestigations. 

^ 2, Each theoretical aspect should be weighed in terms 
of practicality. It is- extremely dpubtfur that every 
university will or should elect similar programs of 
administrative evaluation. But premalurc commit- 
ment to any form of evaluation which cannot be 
effectively performed will load to delays and com- 
plex revision during the planning phaHO and to 
poorly conducted adminislfative evaluation which 
negates any positive purposes intended, 
3^ The varying motivations which are likely to leaci ad- 
ministrators and faculty to interest in administrative 
evaluation should bo sludiod cilro fully, The network 
of subtie factors which formMhe ''personality" of, 
any given uniyeraity Is ve^ complex. Neverthdiess, 
it is possible to discern certain governing concepts 
' in a discussion of administnitive bvaluation and, 

from them, to anticipale some of the components 
which a successful program must contain to satisfy 
thnsn conceptual aHSumptlons about the institution 
and about administrative/fafiulfy relationships, 
4, Open debate of the question within the kmil 
academic community is necessary, II is unlikely that 
nationnl a(;tiviiy will ever substitute for thorough 
and (landid discussion amcmg tlu^ci directly in- 
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volvful in tiiich univi;rKily. InciividunlH wMh mmv 
rt'KUiirnh c!X|H]rit;m:n in tho siihjnd of mimlnislrnlivo 
(ivaluiilHJn may ftirvvnrcl, jhin pnxinsH by nHKuriiiM 
(hiil thu nciunsHiiry qiicmtions nrc? rnisnti; Ihcsy should 
nsjl nxppnl In dkliitn thn nnswnrH. 

5. Hnsnarch and nxp(!ri(mun in nlh(!r forms of nvnlua- 
tinn mny bu uliliztMl with clutf caution. Whiln ad- 
ministrativn ovnlualionH by familty an? rolalivnly 
nciw in the; univnrsity, ihnrn arc; aomparabh? 
programH in industrial and public school sotlin^s. 
Thorn is, in addition, a fairly sophisticatod body of 
litnralun; doaling vvith iho ovaluulion of univnitiity 
prnsidonis which may bo usnful/ Many suggoslivn 
id(;as mnyiht) drawn from uxpcrionans with studcint 
ir/alualiori t;f familly. parlicudarly in^rnsolving thn 
qunstion of him thn nvnkiationH am to bn uHfid, But 
nonn cjf thf;so comparablo formB should ohscuro Ihc; 
distinoltvt? rolns which adminisirators and faculiy 
fill in Ihn institution or ihc uniqunnnss of the rnla- 
lionship bntwucn thn two ackulumic ^lompohonts, 

6, Thonjugh pre-planning of administrativn nvaluntion 



prt>«ramN, govornod by a spirit of ctjmpromiRc;. 
Hhould bn cMicquragtid. Noonn will hn HCfrvnd by an 
appniach to (his topic which HCf'ks to baiho (he? conv 
pit;xi(y and nxtrumn snnsitivKy in a rusy glow of 
atiiidomic go(Klwill. I'hnrti will bn. on nlmos( nvory 
campus, faculty innmbcrs with "a score to sntllc." a*i 
wnll as ndminis(ra(ors who "ruin by divine ri^iht," 
liut there; arc also faculty who hold deep concerns 
about thn institution and may conlribule 
meaningfully to its managemcmt thmugh conscien- 
tious pnrticipntion in administrative nvalualinn. 
1'here am, as well, adminislnitors nagnr to augment 
their comifiunicalion with (he faculty and n?spon- 
sivn to (hejdoa (hat fticully nan assisi (hem in dnfin- 
ing the rol6 they perform, Thnre m.-iy bn, finally, ad^- 
ministrativn s(ruc(uraB which do gnnuinnly opnrale 
must nffnntivoly (hmugh downward evaluation 
alone; in some cDn(Gx(s facuKy impul through Inkiv- 
mal channels will be dnamed sufficieni, A properly 
conducted' program of Imml 'stucJy will assist the 
university in making thnsn choi[:(;s, ' 
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/&i ANALYSIS OF DECISION STRATEGIES EMPLOYED IN THE 
GOVERNANCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Frmk A. SvMmidilvAn, Ccniur for RcHGawh and 
DavQlopment in Higlmr Ediiaai'ion . 



This paper dnaRribos somu of iho charcnatoriBlics and 
iinplications of doGision process stralegics thai aru nmploynd in 
higher cd jcation. The lorm decision strategy is intended to 
dnnote a parllfiular set of struclums, processes, and tcchniquns 
employod to maintain qffectivo deci' inn-niaking in an organize' 
lion. Typically assumptions about dui.i iifm Btralegies are nioriJ 
implicit than explicit in the actions iakin^ by Eidminislratore, 
Some of the conditions and values that influiuif the selection 
of strategies are presented here in order that they inay ho made 
more explicit and serve as a framGwork for analysis of current 
deciBion processes in higher education. 

The basic theses set forth in this paper are: 

1, Decision strategics omployed in higher education 
rcst on a set of assumptions that rarely are ex- 
amined closely. 

2, These assumptions concern the conditions and 
values found in particular decision environments 
such as time constraints and preferences for change 
versus stability, 

3, Two conflicting sets of assumptions about the condi- 
lions and values in higher education can be iden- 
tifled v^hich have resulted in differing viev^e of 

. ^ what conslilutes an appropriate decision strategy, 

4, The range of conditions found in higher education 
does not correspond fully with those assumed by the 
polar forms'of either of these two approaches to de- 
cision-making, 

5, Therefore, a mixed decision strategy is required 
that takes into account the need for trade-offs be- 
tween connicting values such as the desire for ac- 
countability versus the desire for autonomy. 

Consequently, the difficult task facing an administrator is how 
to assess the conditions and values that should be served in 
particular situations in order to select the decision strategy that 
is best tailored to his circuits tances. ; 

A8BUMPTI0NB ABOUT DECISION STRATEGIES 

Two assiimptipns need examination before launching 
into the description of specific decision straldgles. These 
assumptions have to do with the ability to comprehend and 
/manage events, 

Amumption No, 3: The wbtld operafea in. ways that 
are fheoret/cQ/ly discoverable and, at least in principk\ sub- 
ject to modificaiiQn through the use of human ingenuity* 
TTiis assumption underlies the mainstream of Western ra= 
tionalism and is the tiasis of modern science. A random or 
totally unpredictable world, or a world entirely governed by 
unpredictable metaphysical forces, would relegate dec is ion - 
^ = making to aclivitics suck as rolling dice or conducting the 
academic equivalent oFrain dances. TTiere are. of cQurse» cir- 
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Gumstances where perhaps a throw of the dice or a rain dance 
might have as much effect on outcomes as the analyses we 
conduct, but this, we presume, is a result of limiUid human 
resources, comprehension, or time^not because of a world 
that fnils to follow tho laws of cause and effect . If this assump^ 
tion of causal relationships does not hold, then our attempts to 
influence the course of our institutions through planning and 
analysis are futile. \ ' . - . 

Amumption No. 2: A large rtumbdr of fhe factors that 
influence oif anizational behavior stem from the situational 
constraints encountered by individuals and brganizat/ons, A 
common quirk of administrators, particularly as they a.scend 
the hierarchy, is to view the behavior of those beneath them as 
irrational at best and at worst willful and porveree. There is no 
denying that some people are willful and perverse but, 
generally, management actions based on that perception lead to 
a heavy emphasis on control rather than on changing incentives 
and constraints. Attempts to change behavior through direct ap- 
peals and controls are usually unproductive, as Etzioni (1972) 
has pointed put. A tendency to design general purpose decision 
processes and attempt to fit them to all situations and fields in a 
Procrustean fashion has been a by-product of this focus on in- 
dividuals* internal motivations. We are all familiar with the 
unhappy PPBS experience, a recent example of such ah at- 
tempt at a univeraal decision system. Djcislon theorists are 
coming to recognize that situational faiUors such as lime, 
resources, and varying levels of uncertainty have great signifir 
cance for the design of a decision strategy. 

We have assumed so far that higher education can be 
analyzed, the course of events altered, and that the most pro- 
ductive place to begin is by altering incentives and constraints. 
What then are the most productive strategies that can be 
employed for this purpose? A description of two competing 
strategies follows, 

INCREMENTAL/REMEDIAL AND 
COMPREHENSIVE/PRESCRIPTIVE 
DECISION STRATEGIES 

Two decision strategies have been identified by 
theorists that involve differing approaches to organizational un- 
certainty, Each approach is described below. 

The Incremental/Remadial (I/R) Strategy 

This strategy of decision-making has had a variety of 
names. In the business world it is termed free onterpr/se. 
Economists term it a free market system. Political scientists 
have called it □ system of checks and balanceSp incremeniQU 
ism or muddling throu|h— the latter term usually reserved for 
someone else's management process; In higher education the 
1/R concept lies behind words like autonomy and pluralism, 
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DECISION STRATEGIES 

ThiH viffw of tl(?c]iHU)iMnaklnH has nonlrlhuUMl in \hi) iwVim 
rt)()t(Hl in imv pnsl thni "that govcjriimtMit u^wmiH hm thni 
snvorns hmsi." 

It is hard, at first ^hmccj, U) sm! the? comirujri \h\mi\ that 
ruriH throuHh all of thoHC! torms. A fiilhM' damiripiion of this dcH;i= 
sion siratugy should pmvido clnrificalion, Mannhnim (Umo) 
doscirilM's Iho ulumtjntH of Iho !/R Htniloyy [()|lows: 
Thoru is no nv.v.d for planning, no nnud hr hning 
told what is thn right way of action, no nvAnl for 
spocini imudcation of aims or stimulation of 
motivation so lon|^ as thori? is (a) opportunity h)r 
(?vf'ryonn: (h) frcNM-hoicii; (c;) scopn for (^xp«M-imcMi- 
iation, for trial and tirror by ih(? individmH; (d) 
availahh? in^)rmaiion about the? n'U^vant faots: (n) 
iasi but not Icmst. frt;n {;ompnliti()n. whit;h in con- 
nruition with tho previous factors will criNil(? both 
thi; incontivos am! th(» nnoossary wisdom tc? adjust- 
nu^nt. 

0(hor dimnnsions of thn stratogy am suggnstcHl [)y BraybrcMikn 
and Lindbloom (1963): 

It is docision-makini^ through small or incromnntaJ 
. movus on particular prohloms ralhor than through 
a comprohcmsivc rn ft) rm program. It is also cml- 
Inss; it taku?i Iho form of an indnfinitt? scqunncu of 
policy moves. Moreovur, it is oxploratory in thai 
thn ^oals of policymaking continuo to changn as 
now nxporiunue with policy throws now light on 
^ what is po^Hihlu and dusirahlo, Ih this sonsn, it is 
also bnltr?r dnsmhdd as moving away from known 
social ills ralhor than ag moving iowarcl a known 
and rolatfvrly stabln go4d. In any caso. it is policy 
making that choosus thoi^c? goals that draw policins 
fc)rward in the light of what rucunt poiioy steeps 
, havn shown Ip bo probably rualizablo: (ho Utopian 
^ goal, chosnn for its allractivnnt?Hs without thought 

iif its ftnisibilily. m nal a heavy inHuonco on this 
kind of policy making. In thn frnqufincn with 
which past movcH aro ftmnd wanting and now 
movos d(ibal(ui. it rcvoals both man's limitod 
capaoiiios to imdnrstand and solvo complex 
problems and an unsnttlud, shifting compromrscnif 
conflicting vaiuofr. (p, 71) 
Ma|or charactorislics of such a ducision stratogy include: 

1) primary concern ftJr the wolftire of the individual, 

2) unc:c?rtainly rnduction through rapid, ciecentralizcd 
adaptation to change, 

3) social control mainlainfHl by a system of checks and 
balances, and 

4) a major focus on procuss spncifications. 
Accountability, is maintained in such a process through 
bargaining arrangemnnls between interest groups. Cnntnd 
policymakers are not held directly accountable for matters sc;t- 
(led by negotiation or without rocourse to central authority over 
which they havn limitod control. Thu diminished roln of contra) 
poiioymakers reduces Ihcj organizational distance hot ween 
those who make si|nrficant decisions and those who are 
affected by Ihom; thus incmasing sensitivity to the' problcjms 
and d(jsiros of all parties. Those afffM;tod by df^cisicsns ore h^ss 
lik(?ly to bo viovvod in dotachtMj and abstract terms. Frei»d from 
the inovitabln uniformity of contrally developed policies, 
quicker and more responsive accomm()dations tojocal circ-um^ 
stances are possibia All of this sounds very good untilonc? ex- 
aminos a ciifft?rent, and for many a more attractive, approach to 
dncision-making. 
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The Cnmprehonsive/Presrnplive (C/P Strotegy) 

This method i )f d(juision=making uIho has a variiMy of li= 
lies, AmonM thc?mnro: (;c)/ripm/ions/vo pi(/nn/M]4. niumliiutUon. 
numugonwni Hniwuui rutioiuil diHUHion^mukin^. and. if (mo is 
critical, rod f ope;, IJowtni (ll)7y) lists the ma]oi oknntmts of this 
dtfcision proctjss: 

= ^1 cinnr statomimt of goals with an ordering 

of prioritie^i; 
= nllo(:ation of rtjsources toward maximum 

roturns in nMation to the: gcjals; 

— c(jst and hencjfit analysis incduding alloca- 
lion of costs and benefits to particular in- 
stitutions nnd to pn)gnnns within institu- 
lions; 

— evaluation of acjtual rtjsults; 

— reporting on the (ivaluation to govorning 
boards, to sources of financial suppcjrt— iri; 
eluding pussibly the grmural public—and 
also to fiiculty and administrative staff. 

Ihv rationalo fur this prmHJss is descrihod by Farmer (1972): 
= goals are requirod to guide? \hv. dircjction of 
change; 
. change is.compliix: 
^ cost/l)im(?fit comparisons aro refiiiin?d if 
rosources are limited; 

— cause and effoc^t analysis is rt?quirod if 
specific end results are desin?d: 

= an analysis of iiwestment is roquirod if the 
management of c;hang(? entails (iiffc?renlial 
risks: 

• — a deftjnsible system of decision^making is 

requin?d if the ent(;rpriso entails conlrovc^r- 
sy and accountahilily. 
The' principal charHcf eristics of the C/P decision proc iss are 
suggested Ijy the; titles it is given and the a!lribu(ns listod in tho 
. tjuutaticms. 'rhe^^o aro; 

1) primary concern for the welfan; of thfi group: 

2) unc(?rtainty reduction through analysis! prcjdinlion 
and implomontation of logically consistent and conv 
prehcmsiye polic:ios; 

:J) scxaal control through bureaucratic structums and 

pnjcfjssijs; and 
4) a maj{)r fcHuis on the idenlifi(;alion and.mcmsiiremont 

of f)U(pUtS, 

As ymi can see, tho C/P process takes a straightforward ap= 
proae:h \u decijnonHTiaking, That is, policymakors get program 
nianagcMs to stale their objoctivcm and to analyze thoroughly the* 
efn?cts and costs of altnrnativo sets of inputs and prcK:esses. 

Upon initial examination the oufpu/ driven C/P 
stratogy seems more direct, coherent, and rational than the pro^ 
ce^ driven I/R approach. Roccmtly it has gained many 
adhoronts among public policymakors. Yet in its polar fcjrm it 
has sonous limitations. U)[ us contrasi tho limitations of the Iwi) 
strategics. 



LIMITATIONS ON THE USEFULNESS OF THE 
TWO DECISION STRATEGIES 

Consequences of the I/R Strategy 

One consequence of a decision stratogy that minimizes 
central planning and control has been titlcKl "the tragedy of tho 
commons," Individuals who graze Ihnir sheep on a common 
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Hrcmn huvo an nciMUjinli: imiuntivd la kt?n|j inurcniHing Ihn Hm\ of 
ihcir hnriis until uvontunlly ihci grnnn in ov^ji^ru^iui ami fliFUH- 
tnr hnfiills t htiiTi till (Hiirdin. HJUH). A nuiTibijr nf HtnUjH ('tir-' 
rnntly fnnl this smnnrio mny vvull lUjHtiribn llin uourKn wn nn tin 
iiii u cjcmHtiqunnco of thtigmduatn pnigrnm pruliforiiiicin thiii iUiN 
taki^n pliiccj ilurinii Iht; pasl 15 ymm. Qllu^r pmblnrnM muysliMTi 
from' un(UK)rtlinut(Hl /ihoitui: 

1) Pmgrnm duplication unci funntionul nonninls may . 
occur whun thcirn in n iaiik of cuntral policy anil 
unmgulritt;d tiumpolition: 

2) Prtjgnim ili'cisionH may hi) mink] more* on th{» husis 
of sucilional politins and th(j diHtribnlion of polilionl 
pc)v/<jr' than on annlyHus of Htalnwidn nuijds; 

3) CnmptJlition bntwuon instilutions or tinpartmtmtH 
may (muur in aruas whtJnMgnmtor linnufitH would 
rcLHult from inxiporalion; 

4) Local dimisionH oftun rcisult in oxlnrnalitins thai art! 
diffiuultjo ilual with without a tionlral polin^aking 
tvifly with thti authority to nnforcu itn dnuisicms; , 

liluont units of an organisation, like in- 
uividuais, t(;nd to ovorly discount futurn bonrifilH— 
thny oftim woukl ralhor havn Iho ngg now than ihii 
chickun latnr-=so nnntral planning is nnndotl to tin- 
couragn a kmgnr vitJw of Ihn mnmqutrmm of ao 
tions; and 

6) Highnr (iducalion institutions, as public aguncins. 
nrn not subjoct dirnctly to the tlisciplino of tho 
liconomic market placi? bncauyc thny ilo not rocuivei 
thnir income dircjctly from thn ''sain" of thnir out- 
puts^ — ^thoir markut guidance comos from statci 
policins and ^udent demand. 
As illustrated by thusc probloms, the* circumNtances of higher 
education do not fit the assumptions of a pure Increment 
tal/Remodial decision strategy. State rectJgnition of ihese 
problnms has lead to tho recent growth tif Htatewide planning 
and coordination in higher educatiun, A different order of 
difficulties is confronted in ornploying the C/P stralngy, 

-Difficulties in the Application of the C/P Strategy 

The primary limitations on the use of tho C/P strategy 
rnlatfi lo the extent of man's knowledge and to conslrainls on 
time? and resources for research and analysis, 

1.) The oulpuls of higher education are difficult to iden= 
tify and measure: 

2) There is no lechnical method for dele rmining iho 
proper mix of oiupuls nor thnir proper distribution: 

3) A single activity, such as research, may contribute to 
both teaching and knowledge production in ways 
thai are hard to disentangle: 

4) Theories of learning do not adequately explain the 
relationship between inputs lo the educational pro- 
cess and the consec|uent outputs; 

5) Analysis rests on past experience and the past does 
not always accurately account for changes that will 

. lake plage in the future; i 

6) ^ Pec is ions often cannot wait for analysis, alternatives 

do not present themselves concurrrently, and the 
costs of analysis are hard id weigh against its uncer- 
tain benefits, , ' 
Before going on to discuss the nature of an appropriate decision 
strategy, given the shoricomings of both of these approaches, a 
more detailed comparison of selected aspects of the two will 
further illustrate their differences. 



COMPARISONS OF SELECTED ELEMENTS OF 
THE I/R AND C/P DECISION PROCESSES 

Thci following figun?H fuimpan? sultJCtcHl asHuinpticmH 
lm|3lii;it in the (wo ikjcision proctms strategies. 
In nioNl situatinns, thcnmsumplions listeil in Figures l and 2 for 
each of [hi] two dcuiision siral(;gies arir only parlly accurali!. The 
problem one faces lies in determining, for a particuhu'set ufeir- 
cumstanci'S, the ('xttmt to which (?nch perepectlve is accurate — 
at what ptiint does the appropriate IrailrMjff lie lifitwecMi com- 
prehensive analysis, planning and implementalion, in ccmtrast 
lo unt:oordjnal(]d '*mndilling through," Di;cision strattjgies 
should be selectcKl on Ihe basis of an asscissmont of just wheu'e 
between those two polar approaches lies the point of trade-off 
most reHponsive to a particular stH of environmenlal cMjn- 
Hlruints. 

EXAMPLES OF DECISION PROCESS WEAKNESSES 

The connection bcMwetm thi] rather abslraut (liscussion 
so far and its practical consequences can best be illuminatcid tjy 
some examples. These examples of dcjcision processijs that ap- 
pear to be insensitive to the prol}lem of trade-offs nru drawn 
from a study of slato budget ffjrmulation (Uirrenlly underway at 
the Center for Research and Dnvekjpment in Higher Education 
at Bt^rkeley, They provide evidence of practices that err by too 
great an emphasis on the polar assumptions of one or the other 
of the strategies, ^ 

Exampkr 1, The exeiUitive and legislative branches of stale 
government are intended to act as checks and 
balances agaihst one another. In iine slate sepa- 
rate budget submissions were required for the 
1974-73 budget by both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. Those budget submissions v^ere 
liased tm differing philosophies and had differing 
data requirements. The costs of such a practice to 
the institutions are very likely higher than the 
benefits the state gains by the adversarial stance 
of the two branches of the government. 
Example 2, In three states a highly formalized PPB process 
was planned for the 1974-75 budget cycde. These 
PPB budget systems were initially, being tested 
i:nncurrently with the existing budget schemes. 
Budgets were submitted in both formats. The PPB 
submissions were not utilized to any great extent 
for decisions as they lacked data relevant to im- 
mediate decision requirements. They rested oh 
unrealistic assumptions about measurable objec- 
tives, and were rarely supported by data colleciion 
syslems tailored lo their requirements. In addi- 
tion, tho attention to the procedures of PPB 
resulted in less time for analysis of issues than 
was the case under Ihe older syslems. 
Example 3, In almost every state there is considerable unhap- 
piness with the current methods used to develop 
institutional budget requests. As a consequence in 
many slates budget practices are altered quite fre- 
quently. Alterations require changes in data col- 
Jection praclices* retraining parlicipanls in the pro- 
cess and the development of new policies and 
guidelines. All of this is voiy expensive and lime 
consuming. In many instances the costs of these 
frequeni changes may very well outweigh their 
' benefits. Trade-offs between the benefils of 
stability as against those of change In such situa- 
tions seem to receive little explicit attention. 
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PRCCESS ORIENTATIONS OF THE PARADIGMS 

DECISION PROCESS PARADIGMS 
Comfmhensiv^Pmaiptm fncremeniamrmdlal 



Location of economic and social 
resource 



Locaunn of human resources 



Information resources 
Consensus 



Functions 



Rapid charge intensifies the problem of pre- 
diction and thus creates a nc^d to plan. 



The presence of deadlines requires the a 
pr/on analysis of events and the development 
of timetables in order to Identify and deal 
v^ith the critical variables. 



Rapid charge makes analysis complex and 
unreliable arxJ plans are rapidly outdated so 
decision-making mm remedial. 

The need for maintaining options and a flexible 
bargaining portion causes decision-makers to 
resist committing themselves to courses of ac- 
tion much in advance of deadlines. 



GoaTs can^ be ranked and priorities Cpals are obscure, cannot always be ranked 
. established on Ihe basis of the analysis that and priorities are eaablished on the bails of 
precedes policy choices. n^otiaiion over expressed self interests. 

» Events are sufficiently repetitive and prc-dici- Events need not be repetitive and prkirctable 
able to make planning feasible. for remedial decision^making. 

Relationships are known or are discoverable Relationships need not be known but effects 
throi^h analysis. are discovered through response to decisions. 

Critical variables that must be altered are Charge results from Incremental remedial 
controllable and a control technology is adaptation and invention so decision processes - 
available. do not depend on a priori assumptions about 

the state of charge technology. 

Goals and measureable outputs are essential Means and ends are determined srmuU 
^ to assess the accomplishment of objectives, taneooyy through bargaining. Explicit goals 

and measureable outputs are not essential 
< since decision- ma king is remeH{a| and incre- 

mental. 

Preciseness of expression and the manipula- An unsophisticated emphasis on quantification 
tion of data requires quantification of vari- can bias analysis by too great a concentration 
ables in order to develop effective models of of attention on variables that more easily can 
reality that involve complex sets of relation- be quantified, or conversely, ignoring Impor- 
-^'P^ r' tant variables that. are not easily quantified, 

and by using numbers in ways that over 
^ simplify and are increasingly divorced from the 
s t"ea I it y they attempt to represent. 

The analysis involved in plannini requires a Resources for analysis are diffused throughout 
concentraiiun of resources in specialized organizations and centrally located units are 
=ar^lytrc units. ^ ijkely to be Insensitive jo the complex values 

and circurnstances throi^hout the organiza- 
tion that affect the charge process. 

Critical decisions are made by central plan- Critical decisions are made throighout the 

ners and policy^makers so top planning organization and talent is required wherever 

^offices have high priority for allocations qf decisions are made, 
human talent, . 

InformaMon systems are required to support Information is equally necessary at decision 

central planners and policy-makers. points locked throughout the organizaliba 

Specificatlop of goals, measurement of goal Conflict is fur damental and inevitable and goal 

achievement, and analysis of causal relation^ clarification only exacerbates this conflict so 

ships will lead to understanding and consen- attention is given to "due process'' and "rules 

-"•-'^ ^ of reciprocity" as meam for conflict manage^ 

ment. 

Functional conflicti, suboptimizations, and Functional conflict, suboptimizing and depen- 

dependencies are rationalized and resolved dencies are resolved through "e^char^e'' 

Ihroi^h clear specification of objectives and mechanlsmi in the ^'market-place." 
system views of problems. 
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. Figure 2 

VALUE ORIENTATIONS OF THE I^RADIGMS 



VALUE ORIENTATION DIlfAVvlAS 

Char^e/Stablliry 
Certai my/Risk 

Analysis/Bargaining 

Simplificat iorv'Complexiiy 

Clarity/AmbiguUy 
Ex pert i se/ Leg i t i mac y 
Consiblency/Diversiiy 

Conifol/ Freedom 

A ccoun i i b i I i I y/ A ul ono m v 



Collective Intefest/Individujl 
Interest 

Pr^iCiiorV Remediation 



Optimum/Satisfactory 



Coo^raliorVCQmpetitipn 



Principlei/Compfomis© 



DECISION PROCESS PARADIGMS 
Co n)pw('wnsivc/Pmc r/p t i yv fncwmentd l/HumtHlid f 



Quality/Equality 



-Rapid adaptation to or contrul of evt?nl& is 
nece^ry and pokible, 

Ri^k^ are redixed throi^h analysis thai luads 
to improvtxj prediciive powi'f. 



Crucial facts are discovered through analysis. 



Complexity is discovered and organized in 
ways that give it mpaning throi^h formal 
analyy^, 



Clirity improves fhe quality of decisiori-mak^ 
ing. ^ 

Expertise 1^ the critical requirement for effec^ 
ti.e decisjon-makir^. 

Consistent goals and strategies are riecessary 
to achieve given en<Ji. 

Consistent policies require the esercise of 
management control. 



i Responsiveness to the collective interest re- 
quires accountability to the central policy- 
makers who are the repfesentatives of the 
pyblic= ^ 

Irving the collective interest is a paramourit 
concern: 

Deciiions involve iar^e sunk costs and 
mistakes are costly so arialyiii arxi prediclian 
are crucial. 



Values can be anialyied and can be ordered 
so that optimum decisions are possible. 



Coo^ration between individuals with welt 
defined roles leads to efficiericy. 



Values can be discovered and ranked so, 
therefore, principles can be defended on the 
basis of eviderices. 



, iqyality is maintained by the controls 
employed to Implement plans and quality is 
mainiairted by the broad application of con^ 
sistent evaluative crilerit^rxJ sanctions, 



Rapid change is coyl> and has 
unpredictable conK<|uence5: 

Risks are reduced by incremental 
charge arxJ lerriedial actions based 
on the expression of ^*lf-inferest. 

. Crucial facts are di^overed through 
bargaining that takes place in 
res|X5nse to actions. 

Complexity is discovereti by each 
. indf'^idual reacting to his particular 
selfnnte rests and adjusting to the con- 
st raints imposed by his physical en- 
vironment and the inlere^s of others, 

Ambiguity aids con^nsus and ma'n- 
tains bargaining positions. 

Legitimacy is the critical requirerTient 
for effective declsion^makir^. 

Diversity avoids compoundir^ errors 
when goals and strat^ies are uncer= 
tain. 

Mutual bargaining permits individual 
di^retion and avoids incapacitatir^ 
conflict through interaction and com- 
promTse/ 

Responsiveness to the collective in- 
terest requires freedom to bargain at 
many levels with a multitude of con- 
flicting interests. 

Reconciling individual interests is a 
paramount corKern. 

Artalysis and prediction are ex^nsive 
and uncfertain so corrections are 
made throi^h decentralized opera- 
tional decisions. 

Values are discovered from responses 
to situations, and cannot be ordered 
so, therefore, optirnurn solutions can- 
not be deRned accurately in advance. 

Competition in an environment 
characterized by unfettered bargain^ 
ing over perceved self-interests leads 
to efficiency. 

Values are obscure and are deter^ 
mined by bargaining and com- 
proml^ so, therefore, principles are 
elusive and are in conflict. 

Quality is maintair^ by the competi- 
tive features of the market-place and 
ir«quality is minimized by the rules 
established for formal decision pro^ 
cesses. 



Figures 1 and 2 are reproduce hum tN following article with permission from the Educational ^e^arc/ier. Schmidtlein, F.A, '^Decision Proce^ 
Paradigms in Education." Educational ^esearcfter. Vol. 3* No. 5, hMy 1974, pp, 4-11. The article In EdUQAtional ^eseafC^ief treats decision strategy 
in sonriewhat ifeater depth than does this paper. 
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DECISlbN STRATEGIES 



Numarous additional oxamplos nan be listiKl, bui givun limjiud 
space, some generalizations iiro in nrdur, 

A CURRENT PERSPECTIVE ON DECISION 
STRATEGIES 

In higher educotion today the dominant □rienlalion of 
many policy makers, particularly at the state and fedoral policy 
levels, is toward the C/P strategy. However, the conditions set 
by the environment in which higher education take.^ place and 
the traditional values associated with higher education are 
more nearly compatible with the use of the I/R STRATEGY^ 
Consequently, despitu the belief in the efficiency of the C/P 
strategy and the use of planning rhetoric, a high pro^rtion of 
decisions in higher education continue to be made on a dis 
jointed. inGremental, remedial basis. Anyone dealing with a 
faGulty knows the traditional bureaucratic model of top down 
decision^making does not describe an institution of higher 
education, A gap. thus, is visible betwerm a C/P ideology and 



I/H practices in higher education, The attempt to close this gap 
has resulted in an increase in nvaluatlpn, auditing, crintraliiia^ 
tion of decisions laking and incruased attuntion to accnun- 
tability. This response to the gap between expcctiuions and 
performancu of the OP decision processes will fail and create 
disillusionment because it does not deal with the basic con^ 
straints that affect the success of decision processes. In fact* a 
focus on the willful behavior of people, which is the common 
result of auditing and attempts to strengthen accountability, is 
probably particularly ineffective since it ignores situational 
constraints and fails to recognize that peoples values and 
ideologies are highly resistant to change. A number of people 
are now questioning the broader assumptions that lie behind " 
contemporary concepts of efficiency, accountability and com*^ 
prehensive planning. A new approach to policy formulation is 
needed in higher education which takes into consideration the 
constraints affecting the legitimacy and effectiveness of deci- 
sion strategies and which is sensilive to inevitable valuo trade- 
offs< 



Bowen, H.R. Holding colleges accountable. The Cbronkk of Highm Education, March 12, 1973, 7 (23), 28. 

Braybrooke, D. & Lindbiom, CE. A smegy of decision Policy evaluation as a social process. New \^rk: The Free Press, 1963. 
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A DECENTRALIZED APPROACH TO THE MANAGEMENT OF A COMPLEX 
RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 



Ldllii) F\ Cnar, 
WaHhingUjn Univfyrsily 



Tho lonus of auth(3rity In iho contomporury collogc^ and 
university scHjms lo hcjld unlimitud fnVcination for cjbsnrvurs of 
highor udiicmtion, Evorynnn from tliu studjjnta to tho Slate Btiani 
of Control and ihu Covornor snoms to be sourching for tho 
sQurco of inBtitulional powuK and all uxpress vaiying forms of 
cxaspcrnlion at thn futility of thnir pursuit. Ono thing most oh- 
servers seem able to agroc upnn; vvhalevor the iocus of power 
used to be— -autocrat ie prcsidont. dornineering Board of 
Truslcos, ovorpowering senior faculty oligarchy or whatever— 
it has changed* with dispersion of authority the hailmark of the 
new mode, making it ever harder to locnte t*nd analyze power 
and deciBion-making as it has become diffused throughout the 
systeuL "The receding locus of power ' Noble and Pym (1970) 
call it; "horizontal systems with collective leadership, , . in- 
terlaced webs of tension in which control is loose, power 
diffused, and centers of decision plural" is tho way Cleveland 
(1972) desGribes it for contemporary complex organizations in 
general in his insightful essay. The Future Execuiive, 

Simultaneously with the pursuit of "who's in charge/' 
there has been, an increfnsing cry for accountability on the cam- 
pus. The call for accounj ability and the tendency toward in- 
creasing dispersion of institutional docisionf making have with- 
in them the seeds of a aiassic conflicts A dispersed authority 
structure suggests decentralization and fragmentation of the de- 
cision process, alomization into individual units that neither 
lend themselves well to orderly control nor tidy analysis. Ac- 
countability, on the other hand.jippe'ars on the face of it to re- 
quire uniformity in the language, concupt. and style of the deci- 
sion process sp that wholes can bo disaggregated to functional 
levels for analysis, with uniformity in basic data elements and 
program structure so they can be re-a||regated and analyzed 
with respect to an objective-oriented outcome structure. As 
well, a strong propensity for InterMnBtitulinnal comparisons exn 
ists, further su|gnsting tho need for campus-wide dcjilnitinns 
and analyses. 

Conceptually, accouniability and a decentralized deci- 
sion process need not be antagonistic. In the current stnie of the 
art they seem functionally to be so. 

This paper examines the nature of the decentralized 
dt^nision process in the complex research university, and dis- 
cusses wayg in which such an Jnstitution can at once be de- 
centralized and' accountable. There is a tendency for the proper, 
nents of systoms-oriented management techniques to equate 
accountability, with centralization of decision-making. This 
paper, drawing on the specific case of Washington University, 
argues that such techniques as pn^ram planning and evalua- 
tion can function effectively in a decentralized setting.^ 

The key, of course, is niatching management technique 
to the nature and needs of the institution* It is no more ap- 
propriate to try to impose the decentralized management tech- 
niques appropriato for a complex research institution on a 
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single-purpose instiUition than it is to assume that a manage- 
ment system designed for a wholly undergraduate institution 
will work for the complex research institution. Tailoring tho 
management system lu the institution is us important as tailor- 
ing the educaticjn program to the specific needs and capacities 
of the students being served by the institution, What works 
well for one institution may be quite inappropriate for another. 

There are good reasons why complex research univer- 
sities are so deuentralizfjd. In its simplest terms, the resoart^h 
university is decentralized because there are so many different 
divisions or schools of the university doing so many different 
things. My institution educates undergraduates in the arts and 
letters, in aa]ounting and engineering, in sculpture and physi- 
cal therapy; it trains graduate and professional students in 
history, theoretical physics, law. painting, medicine, finance, 
clinical psychology, urban design, and orthodfjntics. And it con- 
ducts research, $45 million worth a year that is supported and a 
lot more that is not. It gives lectures, concerts, short courses, 
conferences, and consulfations for the community^ state, local, 
and national Everything wo do fits one way or another the 
program ciassificatlon structure of the National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEFylS at 
WICHE), Everything we do can bo identified, attributed, and 
crossed-over fram whatever system we use to a cost per crudil 
hour and compared with everything else we do and everything 
else every other institution does. 

But to analyze our institution that way. using the tech- 
niques available to date, leaves a great deal to be dtisired. 
Because the state of the art at NCHEMS docs not adoquatoly 
rf^cognize the fact that many of our costs are intjxtricably 
mixed, with jo into ess of costs between undergraduate and 
graduate ^education and research, and bckmuso th(3 state of the 
art does not satisfactorily accouui for differences in mission, 
quality, and outcomes of theso various distinct entities within 
an institution like ours, distortion in analysis, and hence in 
judgment, is inevitabldl 

Of greater importance than distortion in analysis, 
however, is the tendency to use such analytical techniques for 
aggregative and hence centralizing purposes. Centralization of 
analysjs and decision-making is not inherent in the use of theso 
techniques, but it often accompanies their ubg, either because 
those advocating and/or employing such techniques seek 
greater centralization of policy information and implementa- 
tion, with these techriiques being a helpful handmaiden to that 
end* or because the tendency to aggregate and centralize is ir- 
resistible in the face of information that onables om to do so. 

At Washington University, we believe a more effective 
approach is to decentralize academic ^program and fiscal 
management, lodging those responsibilities at the level of the 
school deans, designing the system in such a way that they 
have incentives to perform ofJiciently and effectively. 




DECENTRALIZED APPROACH 



The prumisc^ on which (ho dnconlraliznd/incumlivu up- 
pruHch rosi al my inslitution arn thosu: 

1, Thn approprialions mntiel has significant limiiations 
for the prlvalu insliiuiiun. TTiosc rosponsibln for 

> . Hpending incomu must aha bear rosponsihilily for 

genurating iu 

2, RGsponaibihty for incomn and cxpenditura and 
. rosponsibiflly for program dpvelopmont, uvakiaiion, 

and conlrol should real, to the oxtLmt posBiblc, in Ihti 
; A. same hands. For my inslilulion, this moans respon- 
sibility for both residns subsiantinlly in the in- 
dividual schools, and, within the schools, in iho 
hands of the dnan. s 

3, Central instilulion-widu planning and management 
for the University is essential, but, to bo successful, 

. it must be devolopod as part of an active Interplay 
with the primary constituent units within the institu- 
tion. Manage menl information systems are impor- 

_ lant in providing the central administration the 
capacity to set and evaluate overall institution policy 
and to maintain control o^er the execution of that 
policy, but a prime benefit of such management in- 
formation systems must also be their capacity to pro- 
vide discrete and relevant data as required by each 
of the constituent. units for its own management pur- 
poses, 

4, A successful management system recc^nizes the 
dynamics of fiscal incenlivos in motivating human 
behavior Jn an organizaticJnal suiting and uses fiscal 
incentives"^ to maximize accomplishment of goals 
within ihat setting, 

5, Complex research institutions derive income from a 
variety of sources, including direct support for 
research and graduaio training. The management 
system must recognize the diverse nature of support 
for each of the institution's units and provide incen- 
tives for each of the units to maximize return from 
as many of those sources as possible. 

We call our scheme the reserve school system becauHe 
each school is sot upas a financially self-sufficient unit, rcspon- 

= sible for making its income match its expenditure. To protect 
against unforeseen deficits, the school is €?^pected to develop a 
nest egg, or a reserve, against which it can draw temporarily 
until it can bring its income and expenditures back into, 
balance: thus the name, the reserve school system. 

The idea of reserve schools is not novoL The Harvard 
concept of "every tub on its own bottom" has been around for a 
long time. Nor are we alone in encouraging each school to take 
greater responsibility for managing its own affairs. The 
"responsibility center" system launched two years ago at the 
Uniyersity of Pennsylvania and the "management cenlor" con- 
cept of Case Western fesarve University seem to rest on simi- 
lar premises. Each system., however, appeam to have its own 
charactefisiics, tailored to the specific needs of the institution. 
Several things impelled our adoption of the reserve 
system. For one thing it had been in effect for many years in the 
schools of law. medicine, and smml vrork, three of our ten 
schools, The rest of our schoolp have not, until recently, been 
on such a basis. Rather, they have functioned in the more typi- 

vcal manner of most schools, with approprialiona being allocated 
annually from the central budget, 

During the boom years of the early 1960s budgets in all 

of our schools were growing so rapidly that there appeared to 

be no functional difference between the performance of the 
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Tabic 1 

WASHINCTON UNIVERSITY 
Central Fiscal Unl^ 



(Including EnginMring) 
(In Millions) 



Fiscal 


Total 


Ahnuat 


Accumubted 


Year 


Ei^ndlture 


Deficft 


DeficHs 


1969 


34.9 


.0 


2.9 


1970 


36.3 


.0 


2.9 , 


1971 


37.6 


1J 


4,4 


1972 


37.6 


"■ 19 


3J* 


1973 


38.1 


1.0 


4J 



*11 million feduclion in the deficit due to a sale of stock 
given for operating funds. 



Table \ 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Law , 
(In Thousands) 



Fbcal 


ToUl 


Annual 




Year 




Reajfts 


Reserve 


1969 


^ $ 675 


$ -47 


$ 6 


1970 


852 


'4-14 


20 


CI971 


917. 


+60 


80 


1972 


1,277 


+42 


122 


1973 


1,480 


- +106 


228 



Table 3 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
(In Thousands) 



Fi^al 


T^4l 


Annual 




Year 


' Espendhurei 


Results 


Reserve 


1969 


$1,135 


§-19 


$ 31 


1970 


1,153 


47 




1971 


1/167 


51 


129 


1972 


1,276 


134 


263 


1973 


1,371 


12 


275 



reserve sdhools and the nonvreserve achoolB. As fiscal stress 
began to occur in the early 1970s, however, we discovered 
clear differences in the annual results of the reserve end non- 
reserve schools. The non -reserve sGhools, those in the central 
fiscal unit, Jjegan showing substantial annual deficits as 
depicted in Table 1, „ ^ 

At the same time we were experiGncirig growing 
deficits in the central fiscal unit, the opposite was occurring in 
the reserve schools. The Law School, which had been running 
deficits in the mid-1960s had begun to function in the black by 
1971 (see Table 2), and fecial Work moved out of a deficit posi- 
tion in 1970 (see Table 3). Medicine, long a strong fiscal per- 
former, continued to perfornfi well during this period. 
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Sovcral fautorH soemed rolcvunl in unalyzing iho 
difforontial porformancn bntwaun ihn rusnrvc schools and Ihn 
nun-msurvt; schtjols, Profossional eduuallon was atlraciing 
growing numburH of sludenls bnginning in (ho Inin 190(te and 
fiarly 1970s, so incomcj from studfjnt tuillon was solid, That nur- 
tainly was a factor in Law and Social Work whoro incomn from 
tuition in 1973 accounlud for 84% and 44% ruspoclivGly of 
thoir total budgets; it was loss influantial in Modiclne whern 
tuition accounts for only 4% of the schcxirs total annual oxpon- 
diture. 

Ah wnlL HUpport for rusciarch and training wcrn in- 
fluential contributors to 2 of Ihoso schools, SqtJinl Work and 
Mudicinu, with 33% and 65% of thoir rctspectivc budgets com- 
ing from g rants and contracts in FY 1973< 

But tho.ovQrriding factor in the positive rt)sults of these 
schools, we felt, was the fact that the school was rnsponHible 
for its incomu as well as its expenditures: the schtjol operated 
under the mnndutu to tjreak-even or pay the consequences* As 
well the schools had an incentive not only to avoid deficits, but, 
more positively, to perform well so that excess income gener- 
ated could servo as vcinturti capital for new or expanded ac- 
tivities. 

The most influential conclusion w^^ame to in examin- 
ing the performance of the mserve schools was the judgment 
that the appropriations procuss, however well it worked in a 
time of expansion and bountiful resources, was not well suited 
for periods of slow-down or retrenchmpnt. As income began to 
soften, expenditures continued to soar with those responsible 
for expenditures showing little regard for the shifting income 
base. Thus* we found wo had the worst of two worlds. The 
schools controlled the program, and, with that, a largo part of 
the capacity to generate income. The central administration, on 
the other hand, was responsibln in the traditional appropria- 
tions paradigm for providing the funds necessary for the 
progranis. Admonition, constraint, and care in allocating 
revenue could only go part way, we found, in maintaining a 
balance between income and expenditure. 

If funds are being providetj regularly from outside the 
institution, as In the case of a legislature for a public Institution, 
the syslcm of internal appropriations model can work. If mak- 
ing the sicongest possible case for needing more money to an 
outside agency can in fact succeed in getting that money, then 
responsil^ility for generating as well as spending need not rest 
in the same hands. But that is not the case in a private univer- 
sity. Either additional income must be generated by a variety of 
techniques internal to the institiition, appropriations reduced, 
or a deficit will result. It Was our conclusion that the best way to 
avoid the deficit was to put responsibility for income and ex- 
penditure in the same hands. For us that meant the deans; and 
in the late 1960s, we set about putting more of them on a 
, reserve basis. 

We started with the School of Dental Medicine in 1969. 
The school, in 1967, was running a deficit of S200,000ori a total 
expenditure of about $1 million. While the applicant pool for 
the school was strong, about 10 applicants for each available 
space, the school was in antiquated quarters that made contem- 
porary leaching methods and an active research^ program 
difficult. The Univereity administration and the Board of 
Trustees concluded the situation at the School of Dental 
Medicine should not continue over the long run, and, after 
careful planning, the school was set on a course to reserve 
status in 1969. Table 4 shows the results. 

During the period of this conyersion to reserve status, 
the federal capllalion program, plus funds for capital improve- 
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Table 4 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSnY 
School of Dental Medicine 
(in Thouiindi) 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
19B8 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Total 

,9 milljon 

1.1 niilljon 
1. ( million 

1.2 millidn 
1.4 miUjpn 
1.9 million 

2.3 million 
2.1. million 
2,2 million 



Annual 
Reailts 

-138 
= 197 
= 2W 
= 101 
b 

4-120 
-I-1S7 
+ 149 
- ft 



Rtstrve 



104 

224 
3B1 
530 
524 



Tout Value 
of Gfanb 
& Confracti 



444 

999 
1,282 
1,077 

908 



•Rewrve Status Introduced 

ment, which totalled $2 million for the period, wore very in- 
fluential in the success of the conversion to reserve status, In- 
deed, it is doubtful if the fiscal and educational dcivelopment of 
the school could havfe succeeded v^ilhout that help. &ich 
^school, however, has diffCiring ways in which it can generate 
additional income if there is incentive to do so. a principle that 
has played an important role in our decision to adapt some form 
of incentive/reserve system for each of our schools. For Don- 
tistry it simply happoned to He federal incenlive money for 
facility improvcrnoni and for enrollment expansion. 

There is evidence that the. incentives hu_V£^prompted 
development in the school beyond the more evident induco- 
ment of the capitation and facilities money. The school now 
generates substantially more income from its student fees, for 
example, as a result of its decision to go on a )^ear- round basis, 
thus enabling it to handle substantially more students in the 
same facilities in each 12 month period; Since 1973, the year 
the 12 month operation was introduced, the yearly enrollment 
has increased and income from tuition has increased from 
$622,000 in FY 1973 to 8957,000 in FY 1975, It is our belief that 
the incentive to generate new income was instrumental in in- 
ducing the school to adopt these more cost effective measures. 

Our School of Engineering and Applied Science, the 
other of our schools on its way ^ jo reserve status, offers another 
good example of the succeasv of our concept of the de^ 
centralized/incentive approach, ^he School of Engineering ^n 
1970 was running a deficit of $7gd»000 on a total expenditure of 
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DECENTRALIZED APPROACH 

$4,788 million, Wo plucod Iho school on an B^yonr plan u> 
auhiovo ruscrva hiatus in 1973, antl, ns Tnblo 5 showR, it is novv 
uxptu'tud to achiove bniak-ovcn with some mservo by FY 1977, 
4 yours ahGud of Iho plunnod dalG for fesorve statUH. ExuopI for 
^ adverse) porfbrmancn of its nndowmont in FY 1975, Iho rasuK of 
' u largo share] having boon placod in a total return concopt 
capital pool, the Hnhool might have made resurva status next 
year. * 

There is no single reason for the iinpruved pcrfur- 
mancf] of the schooL Rathur, carefiil planning and rnanagemenl 
by the tiean has resulted in the convergence of several fact£}rs 
to accompIi,sh these favorable resullsrCamfuI recruiting has 
built Ihe undergraduate student body from an FTE of 475 Tn the 
spring o£ 1970 to 650 expcalod In the fell of 1975 with a slgnifi^ 
cant increase in the quality of entering students^ Similafly, by ^ 
careful plahning and pruning, the faculty size has been 
reduced from a full-time faculty of 79 in 1971^72 to 01 in 
1973-74. Importantly, sponsored rcseafch has been maintained 
at a high leveh 

Bccauso the dean hnd the responsibility tor income as 
well as expenditures, and had the incentive to perform more 
effectively so us to fund growth and development for the 
school, we have a much better school educationally as well as 
fiscally. 

This same belief has set us about planning ways to 
bring our four other schools (Arts and Sciences, Architecture^ 
Fine Arts and Business) onto a reserve, or at least a modified 
reserve plan, (The tenth of our schools, the Schcwl of Continu- 
ing Education, has histofically functioned in the black, on a 
type of reserve basis, and we are endeavoring to keep it that 

In the meantime, we have introduced an incentive 
scheme for non-reserve schools that encourages them to im- 
prove, their incomMxpenditure rejationshlp as a way of 
generating some additional income for venture capital within 
each schooL For the most part, this modified reserve plan cur- 
rently in use for these four schools enables them to carry for- 
ward unspent funds if they have met thnir income and gift 
targets for the year. In addition a resuarch reserve has been set 
up to enable them to share in research income generated. It is 
our plan to movo^these schools onto a resen^e basis as feasible. 

At the heart of our decentrahzod/incentive plan is the 
belief that tha best decisions, educationally and fiscally, can be 
made at the school level. We do plan at the institution-wide 
. level, and individual schools are required to conform to a set of 
instilution-vyide policies and procedures, such as tuition rate, 
lcx:us of basic discipline instruction, and salaiy schedules. In- 
dividual schools do not function in a policy vacuum. Their 
policies, procedures, and key decisions arc worked out in close 
cooperation with the central administration. All in all. our ex-^ 
pericnce to date confirms our view that decentralizing respon- 
sibility offers the grealesl opportunity "for successful perfor- 
mance. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

The advantages of our sys|em are several. They can 
besl be summarized by a rephrasing of the premises on which 
the concept rests. The most salient advantages are: 

1. The system recognizes the fact that those who 
are responsible for program decisions should be respon- 
sible for the financial consequences that accompany 
those decisions. 



2. It recognizes the dynamics of fiscal incentives 



in mdtivating human bohavior in an organizational set- > 
ting and uses flsuul incentives as the basis for fiscal ac= 
countabillty. . 

3j^it^recognizes the pluralistic nature of a com- 
plex rosearch^university, 

4. It ripgnizes the diverse nature of financial 
support for thc^- complex research university and pro- 
vides incentive.^ for academic units to maximize return 
from as many of those diverse sources as possible. In an 
interesting way, it makes the schools more responsive to 
student need and demand. 

5. It peijmits the development and maintenancp 
of central control over institution-wide characteristics. It 
permits movement along a fientralized/decenlralized 
continuum depending on program and/or the circums- 
tances of the moment-, it provides a diversity of decision 
strategies as circumstances within the university re- 
quires, 

6. It does enable us to plan and use productive 
now managemehl techniques but to do so at the opera- 
tional level andj to use the analytical techniques for unit- ' 
by-unii plannii^ and management without converting 
our entire rewaH system to an arbitrary formula of dol- 
lars per credit hbur on an inslilution-wide basis, We can 

bo selective with management techniques, using them as 
individual program levels require, and as the state of the 
art permits. It does permit analysis at the institution-wide 
level, but does not place the whole burden of analysis - 
there. 

■ Obviously, as with any system, there are disad- 

vantages. Among the more salient are: 

1. The rich and the poor sometimes are forced to 
live side-by-side, and if the central administrative fi^ 
nances are not sufficient to tide over a worthy unit 
through lean times until its circumstances improve, rela^ 
lions can be strained, in rny judgment, this is the most 
significant potential problem of this approach, 

2. Without a strong central administration and . 
good working relations between the central administra- 
tion and the deans, the following could develop: 

a, A divet^ence in, policy, especially w^ilh^ ^ 
respect to quality, among schc^ls, with the possibility 
of competition between schools for students and 
funds, ^ 

h. The system could lead to unhealthy frag- 
mentation within the institution. ' ^ . 

c. The system could prompt schools to set up 
their own educational subsets, because of cost and 
staffing advantages, leading to greater overall costs 
and to a weakening of overall educational strength of 
the University. 

Every approach has its disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages. We at Washington University obviously believe on 
balance the advantages of jhis approach considerably outdis- 
tance the disatk^antages, A key to the success of the de- 
centralized system I have described is the quality and ability of 
. the deans andjhe relationship betwee^i the deahs and the 
central administration, 1 

The role of the dean is absolutely crucial. It can be com- 
pared, in many ways, to that of the president of a college, With 
an excellent\and wise dean, the school can flourish; with one 
who's mediocre, the school will not do well, ' 

It is important to point out, in conclusion, that our 
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syslum dews not nnil)ra(Ui "(h(j markcil plnbcr an thjfinnti in 
ulassiu torms, n»r in it institutianal anurchy. Thnro is cu^ntrnl 
dirijcliun for thn inHlilulion. Thu front uHiou dom kuI biisic in= 
stiluiinnal priodtlos and play a Kignifumnt ruin in duvubping 
and linplnimmtinp (^nnlnil plans hyr thn insliluliun, Thu tubs im 
thdir own btjttum nnilhur fluut aimUisnly, nor totally indopcjn- 
thmtly. Wu do maintain inslitutional standards. Thcro Is active? 
and pnnliuitivc] nallaboralion amung st-hnols. Wo do charl our 
basic noursn and analyzu oiu' roHults. Wo arc; aocjuuntabhi. 

Bui wo- do rooognizci (livorsity, rnward ingcmuity and 
nniroprtimnirshlp, insist that Ihcjsti who spond also oarn, givo 



innnniivoR for^ood piirftJrmannc* and rnward^^ forthcjHO who ao 
£;omplish it. Ours is an appruanh that roquircis sublhity in 
dofiniliim and in oporalion, toloninoo U)r uncuriainiy and am- 
[jiliuity, groator confidonuo in tho oapacity of iho doann to por= 
hmn, and ^rnator willingnoHi^ (o givo Ihnm roDm to do so and to 
pull thum up short whc;n ihtjy do not. 

UUimaloly Iht; valun (jf tho approaoh wo uso is that it 
mnforms lo Ihu way in which our institution is dosiynod, and 
th(j way in whioh it is likoly'tcj funotion wolL In ohooning tho 
rijihl mana^omfmt systom hn an institution, thcirn is sfunothing 
tf) b(? said for that. 



Cleveland, H. The future execof/Vtv A guide for tomorrow'^ mam^rs. New York: Harper & Row., 1972. 

Noble, R., ^ Pym, B, Collegial authorily and ttie receding iocus of power. British lournal t)! S()ciolugy, 1970, 21, 431-445. 
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MANAGERIAL STYLES AND DECISION-MAKING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Wmwn W, Guiko, 
Pduline R Lukans, 
UnivGmly of Mcmar.humiis 



Highof education, as we are all painfully aware, is un- 
dergoing significant and rapid changti. From the? post^wor boom 
of the 40s and 50s through the student disruptions of Uie 60s, 
we now find ourselves in the mid -70s, entering a pofiod of 
severe fiscal crisis. Diminishing resources for higher education 
will impact colleges and universities in a vorioty of ways. One 
of the ways will be to modify radically management styles and 
decision-making in higher education/ 

Frank SGhmidtleln has outlined two contrasting 
pafadigms for decision-making in higher education. The Incre- 
mental/Remedial approach which reflects the autonomy and 
pluralistic nature of higher education and takes into account the 
ccllegial model of colleges and universities and the Com- 
prehensive/Prdscriptive paradigm which reflects the coordina- 
live and analytic approach. Lattie Coors has' described a 
modified Incremental/Romedial paradigm which focuses on 
the Incentive/Decentralized concept of institutional manage- 
ment—particularly as characterized at Washington University. 

In our view, however, the problem of decision-making 
in higher education nGeds to be addressed not from the histori- 
cal perspcclive of what has been, nor from\the current perspeC" 
tiv& or whatis,=butJTigre importantly, from^the future perspec- 
tive of what will bo. In the past^ resourcc4^vere available to 
accommodate the errors of faulty planning. The many Cnrnc?git! 
studies published over the past few years warn us that no 
longer will there be the insulation that protects higher educa^ 
lion from the impact of unrealistic assumptions. 



The Distinction Between Menagemant and AdmlnistrBtlon 

Because of the rapidly changing environment in higher 
education, colleges and universities must adopt a new manage- 
ment perspective in governing their operations. For a variety of 
reasons, however, college and universities have restricted in- 
novative approaches to management. It has been our ex- 
perience that* indeed, to many the term "'management" borders 
on obscenity! And yet, to many of these same people, the term 
"administration" is acceptable— indeed, palatable, Academia, 
in clinging to its collegial model of operation, seems unwilling 
to recognize the need for manUgement. 

But what is management in higher education? Richman 
and Farmer (1974). describo the distinction between manage- 
ment and administration: 

Some functions are performed by both, managers 
and administrators, in different ways. Manage- 
ment involves strategy, innovation, initialing and 
bringing about change, creative problem-solving^ 
and decision-making, actively seeking out alterna-^ 
lives and opportunities, reformulating goals and 
* priorities, redeploying resources, negotiating, 
resolving conflicts, dynamic or active leadership. 



diplomacy, status mans hip. and a high degree of 
risk-taking and entrepreneurship, (pp, 14-15) 
These characteristics of management are clearly desir= 
able attributes in the coming period of diminishing resources. ' 
an era for higher education which will require innovation and ■ 
perhaps radical change if many of our institutions are to sur- 
vive. What then is administration? Rinhman and Farmer con- 
tinue: ■ 

Administration implies morn routine decision- 
making and operations, and the implementation of 
goals, priorities, and strategies, usually deter- 
mined by others. It is more concerned with follow- 
ing predetermined policies, procedures, and 
regulations. It tends to be much more adaptive, 
passive, and reactive than management, and it is 
much more of a closed system concept primarily 
concerned with internal efficiency and operations, 
It is also more concerned with internal monitoring 
and control than with external environment 
change and strategic planning. To us, at least, ad- 
minislratinn implies bureaubracy. That is not to 
say Jhat it is not important. It is, and effective . 
mahagemonl needs the support of competent ad- ' 
ministration and administratois. However, in the 
turbulent environment in which most acadenttc jn- 
stitutions ^now find ihemselves, effective and 
professional managemenl is more critical than 
competent administration, (pp, 14-15) 
The characteristics of administration as described by 
Richman and Farmer are appropriate it seems for a status quo 
approach to maintaining the enterprise. The distinction then is 
that mai^cre decide— administrators implement. Anci in the 
changing environment of higher education, we believe manage- 
ment will play an everH^ncreasing role. Indeed, for many in- 
stitutions, survival may depend on the institution's willingness 
to adopt, if not embrace, a philosophy of rational management ' 

Resistance to Management 

; Management, however, Is a notion alien to many in 
higher education, Balderston (1974) describes this alienation 
succinctly:/; , , , new approaches to management are very 
much needed and are on the way. yet management is counter to 
the university tradition. To some of the Jmportant audiences It 
is a term conveying insult and provMalion" (p. 2), 

The attitude toward management, on the part of some 
faculty, indeed on the part of some administrators, causes un- 
necossaty resistance to the adoption of management principles. 
For many academics, there is confusion between management 
of the institution and managing individual faculty. These are 
distinctly different concepts, Translating the concept of a ra- 
tional management perspective into the concept of managing 
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thu inclividutil fiiuuliy is, of coursn. n Mm iirgtiirinnt, But it Ik nn 
iitidtireUindabUj comilusion whnn onn u()nHidr!m that many in- 
sliUitlops aro currontly upcrating in n rnodu akin to MuCrugtjr k 
(1960) Thdory X. what Pnlor Druckor (1974) calls the patur= 
naliHliu approach to managumnnt. For highur udutiatiun, 
Druckor's pa In rnn lis tin" managcmnnt muy ho rogardud as in 
loco parvniis mmugamunl — whcmi individuals-rosponsibki fm 
instittitinnul doclsidn-making havu adopttui a baslu philosophy 
that faculty and ^departmont heads arc immature^ unroliabln, 
, unothicul; and/thus cannot be trustod to ihake rational deci- 
sions. One op\hu inlurusting manifc«tations of thu paternalislic 
approach^JO managnmcnl is that niost individuals who arc 
operating under the m ioco parents modu of nfianagument 
ironinaily resist similar managcmnnt philosophies applied to 
ihem. In short , thoy expect autonomy from abovo and seek obe- 
dience from bolow. For ihnso roasons resistance to the adoption 
of a rational mandgemeni perspeclivn stems not only from the 
facully but also from many of the people who currently occupy 
manBgement positions in today's colleges and universities. 

New Areas of ManBgement Concern 

As v^e have said, higher education is in a state of iransi- 
lion. For one thing, higher tHlunation In American society strums 
to- have reached a plateau, Glenny's (1975) knynole address 
affirms this plateau and forecasis decline. In (he years ahead, 
most instiiulionSt in order to survive, will have tu concentraie 
more of their efforts in areas thai have not b^on sMfficiently ad- 
dressed in the past. For example: 

1. Colldges and univei^ities will have to jusiify their 
existence and demonstrate their worthiness (o 
various constituents of the institution, both internal 
and external. 

2. For many institutions, both public and private, ex- 
tensive efforts will be necessary In order to maintain 
levels of student demand, 

3. Virtually all InstiiutionB will have to bo increasingly 
innovative and imaginative in depkjying scarce 
resources effpctively. 

Justifying an insiituiiun's existence and demonstrating 
its worthiness^ requires political skills and improved informa- 
tion. Political skills are necessary to know how to most effec- 
tively accomplish the task of reaching the insiituiion*s consli- 
luenls and to tell the story in terms that are effective and 
Understood by the constituents, Improvod information will be 
necessary in order to have the basic facts which support the 
story. 

In order to maintain student demand, it is nncessary to 
employ general marketing skills in the broadest sense of that 
term. To maintain student demand may require major 
modifications of the insiiiulion's programs as advanGed tech- 
nology and improved comniunications result in more rapid 
shifis in societal preferences. Responding to these shifts will re- 
quire effective program planning, ^iier information will be es- 
sential. 

Imaginative and innovative deployment of scarce 
resources requires basic resource management skills. Simply 
slated, good manage me lit praciice will rcjsult In more effective 
resource use and higher produutivily. Again, ihformalion will 
be the key! ^7 



The Need For Rational Management 

Borne institutinns huvo Ijnrm fiicing ihrni) pnibkmis for 
many ynurs. For niher inhiitu|lnns, these areas are of immtidlale 
cujricnrn. If these problems are present today, why Isn't it evi- 
dent that institutions are making significaiit inroads irj justify- 
Ing their existence, to mainlaining their studcjnt demand, to 
deploying their resources effectivcily? John Keller has reft?rred 
to higher education as '*a resource consuming, output produc- 
ing enterprise, cajjable of being managed in the ccnventinnrd 
sense." And yet, such management is nut evident. Why? T'he 
answer, we suggest, is that higher education has not accepted 
the notion of rational managemenL In many cases * the execu- 
tivus of the institutions, the' people who occupy the manage- 
ment positions, are not managers. Gonslder for the momeni 
your own instilulion. For example, how many of your deans 
have been appointed to their position of academic leadership 
based On their management capabilities? How many senior ex* 
ecutivcs hi higher educalion do you know who have been 
trained or selected because of their management expertise? In 
your judgment, what proportion of higher education's execu- 
tives have demonstrated management skills? . 

To prepare for the future: we must train a new lireed of 
collngo and univereity managers. Men and women who aro 
skilled in leadership and decision-making, a 'i n e sensitive to 
the purposes of higher education in aar odi^*:. iind who 
unclerstand the nature of the academic p jse new 

managers of higher education will rtiquire & pa.imiu role for 
institutional researdh. 



The Challenge to Institutional Research 

The function of management, wo hrive said, icader- 
ship and deaision-making. Effective, rational mauagemoni in 
higher education requires both better managers and l)ctler in- 
formation. As Balderston (1974) wrote. "Just as decision -mak- 
ing is the core function of management, informed and rational 
decision-making is the core of effective management'' (p. 99). 

The challenge to institutional research will be to facili- 
tate, effective management by providing information in a timely 
manner.- Bear in mind, however, that information is not 
rcslricled to quantifiable data. Indeed, Ihe good analyst brings 
to boar on a problem all aspects of Information that will facili- 
tate rational decision-making. New teGhnologies, coupled with 
increasing demands for data will soon bring most institutions 
up to a reasonable Iqvel of date capabilities. Data is no longer 
the issue— information is! In order to prepare for the manage- 
ment styles and decision-making requirements of future higher 
education, institutional researchers must now turn their atten- 
tion to the subjective aspects of information. We must begin to 
develop good policy analysis capabilities and develop v^ithin 
our profession the necessaiy skills and capabilities to supple- 
ment quantitative information with qualitative judgments on 
the policy implications of humanistic, environmental, and 
societal aspects of institutional problems. The changing 
management styles and decision-making roles In higher educa- 
tion offer to institutional research a new challenge. That 
challongd is information. Information in its broadest terms. It is 
now our responsibility, as practitioners in the field, to meet this 
challenge, 
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MANAGERIAL STYLES 

Baldmmn, F. t Managing todays univmity. ^ . 
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THE PROGRAM BUDGETING EXPERIENCE IN WISCONSIN 



= Elwm R Cammack, 
UnivBrsUy of VVisconsin System 



My purpose in this discussion is nol to present a 
theoretical treatise on PPBS, but rather to share with you some 
of Ihp exporiences of the University of Wisconsin System in 
relating to the requirements of state |overnment placed upon 
State agencies for presenting budgets to the legislature. Within 
this context it is well to remember that the Stale of Wisconsin 
has taken pride in the fact that it has been in the forefront in the 
implemenlaiion of program budgeting procedures. 

The laws of the Slate of Wisconsin assign the respon- 
sibility for objective setting and performance evaluation to the 
Slate Department of Administration, The Biatules read: 
lhai (1) all departmenlfr^other than the legislature 
and the courts prior lo each budget period on the 
date and in the form and content prescribed by the 
deparinient shall prepare and forward to the 
Department of Administration Ine' following 
program and financial information, (a) a clear 
slaiement of purpose of each budgetary unit, (b) 
^ clear statements of spepific objective^ to be ac* 
complished by specific dates, (o) proposed plans to 
implement the objecrtves and the estimated 
^ resources needed to carry out the proposed plans, 
(d) a ilatemeni of legisJation requlrod to imple- 
ment proposed program. and financial plans^ (e) a 
clear stalemenl of the methods of evaluation of 
results of the program services including the infor- 
mation necessary for evaluation purposes^ 
In response to the statutory requiremontthat state agen< 
cies present budgets in a programmatic format, the Department 
of ^cjmi nisi ration inslrucilons on budget preparation stale; 
" Objectives are defined as the staled purpose of an 
organisation toward which Its services are 
directod. Identifying meaningful objeclivei is a 
fundamental step in the program budgeting pro^ 
oesi, Ihereforo, a clear statorneni of objactlves 
should iDgiunjly precede each dolerrninntion of a 
spauific colirse of action, ObjecliveB relate to 
achievement and not means and therefore are out- 
put orlentod rather than input oriented, They pro- 
vide the basis for rolnting the aclivilies of the agon- 
qy lo nxocullvo and Icgislatlvn intent as well as tho 
basis for performance evaluation,^ 
The statutory requirement and Department of Adminislrntlon 
inlerprotatlon of this requirement have meant that the Unlver- 
sity of WiBconsin System was required to dovolop a process by 
which Its budgut roquost lo tho loglsliiture could be presented 
in a modified program budget format. 

The firnl fltop In this process was rolallvuly easy. For 
sovoral years the University ha^ had an activity code m purl of 
the accounting and budgeting procossoHi hence, It was 



relatively simple to present the budget request in terms of the 
primary programs of instruction, research, and public service, 
as well as supporting programs of general operations and ser- 
vices, physical plant, academic support, and sorne other 
specific accounting/program requirements. Much more 
difficult and challenging to the Univenily System was the re> 
quirement that specific program objectives be established in 
such a way that the achievement of these objectives, could be 
evaluated by agencies of state government. We were im» 
mediately faced with the dilemmas that face all of higher 
education. Specifically, our dilemmas were, (a) ,what are the 
''outputs of the higher educational enterprise," (b) how can 
these outputs be quantified, and (c) by what criteria can the 
achievement of the staled objective or output be measured. The 
answer lo these queslions bocomes even more difficult In an 
environment in which il is expected that budgetary contracts be 
made as part of a biennial budget procciS with the implication 
that the evaluation of performance can be accomplished at the 
end of one or two years, Thus, we not only had the problem of 
attempting to Identify the outputs and criteria by which they 
could be measured but a severe limitation of timing since it 
should come as no surprise that many of the "objectives of the 
higher educational enterprise" are achieved over an extended 
tirrie peri^ and nol within one or two yeaii. " ^ 

Notwithstanding thoie diffioullies the University 
System has made a concerted and, I believe, somewhat suc- 
cessful effort lo comply with the requirementi of slate govern* 
.'ment for a programmatic approach to the budgeting process, I 
would hasten to add that the Initiative In this effort has not been 
entirely with state government, As 1 hove mentioned earlier, 
we had earlier built within the accounting and budgeting 
systems the ability to identify aclivilies such as Inslruction, 
^research, public service^ and the sup^rling acllvltlei, 

Let me try to summarise in a muoh oveiBimplified way 
the approach the University of Wisconsin System. has taken to 
this problem, First, it was determined that lo attempt a *'zero 
base budget approach" was an unrealistic approach to explor- 
ing and testing some of tho concepts to be used, Thus, it was 
decided that we would begin with an attempt todeveldp the In* 
cremenlal part of our budget request in such a way that specif ic 
objectives could bo Identified and "quantified" In such a way 
that an ovaluation of performance could bo made ^sslble, The 
technlciUe used was what we chose to call a decision Ham nar* 
rative formati This format conBiBis of thrnn genornl nompa- 
nents* first, a brief title description of ihi^ propoBal along with 
an idontlflcatlon of the prog mrn/BUbprog ram in which the re- 
quest falls; Beaond, a HUmmary'of the budget n fjulrumuntSj a 
necesBaty step in identifying the budget requc- ind, third, a 
Btatemont of inlendod accomplishmantfl and jii « lions, It Is 
in stop throe that we have attempted to Idontify tiiu informallon 
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necessaryJo meet ihe slalulory program budgenn| formal. This 
section includes: (a) a statement of proposed goals; i.e., what 
leneral accompIisHmenl is intended and how does it relate to 
the mission, to the institution or unit; and (fa) specific objec^ 
Uves, that is, what speaiflc objectives, that is, what specific ac^ 
comphshment, benefits or service outputs are pro^sed. The 
statement of specific objectives are to include criteria^by which 
results orprogress of proposed pro]ecls will be evaluated. 
This implies that the statement of objectives must establish the 
primary ariteriQ for evaluation. These criteria should cover the 
essential considerations of effectiveness, exlensiveness, effi^ . 
ciency. and an added dimension, time, ' 

I would not leave you with the impression that we have 
discovered either ways to identify in quantitative terms the ob- 



jectives of the educational enterprise or to evaluate both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively the achievement of these objectives. 
Rather, we have attempted to approach the problem in a limited 
and somewhat exploratory environment rec^nizing full well 
the constraints under which we are working. I believe we 
have, however, been able to focus our thinking on the relation- 
^ ship of proposed new pr^rams included in the bud|et request 
to broad missions and rather specific program objectives of the 
various campuses within the Univeiiity of Wisconsin System 
and that our budget development has a defensible and consist 
lent overriding rationale. We arp continuinf in our attempt to 
improve the process, rec^nizing full well that major questions 
remain as to whether or not. in fact, PPBS i^ either appropriate 
or desirable in the educational enterprise. ^ 



^Manual on budget pfeparaUoa Madison: Bureau of PI 
«d., p, 16. 



annir^ and Budget, Departmint of Adminjstfation; 1972, p. 5. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING IN STATE LEVEL DECISION-MAKING FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



Paul E. Lmgen/e/ler, Illinois Board of 
Higher Educaljon 



The term pragram budgeting is generally used to describe a 
decision^mekin^ process which: 

1, Identifies and examines the objectives of each 
program or activity under consideration, 

2. Analyzes the outputs of these activities In terms of 
" ^ -^=~^iheiiL^jectives, ; r 

3. Analyzes paJt^pK^am-cpsts^and jpro^^ 
tives, actiyities, and program costs into the fijfufe,"=— 

4, Analyze^' program alternatives in order to delermine 
the most efficient and effective means of obtaining 
objectivfSr"^ 

All of thesg.^haracteristics suggest a method of decision'mak^ 
ing . in sharp contrast to the legislative budgetary process de- 
scribed by Wildavsky (1964) in The PqUUcb of iho BudgQiary 
Proaem. Wildavsky found budgetaiy decision-rnaking in Gon' 
gress to be experien ho// simp/if fed* and incrBmBnial Legis- 
lators tend to rely on past experience and earlier appropriations 
to guide their budgetary decisions, and they seem to be less In- 
fluenced by sophisticated analyses than they are by gross, 
, "common -sense" analyses and their iubjective assessment of 
an agency head's competence, Agencies tend to ask for more 
than they expect to receive and legislators tend to appropriate 
an amount that is^ small increment greater than the previous 
year's appropriation. According to Schultze (1968) 'VPB {Pto- 
gram, Planning, and Budgeting) seeks to replace, at least in 
part, [this] pernicious practice of incremental budgeting'* (p. 
23). 

Implicit In Schultze's statement Is the assoriion that 
program budgeting will produce appropriations decisions 
which are superior to decisions made through Incremental 
fiudgetary procedures, Presumably PPB will givo decision'^ 
makers the information necessary to identify inefficient, in- ' 
effective programs and mofo cwl^effeetive alternatives. Armed 
with such, information legislators can presumably maximize 
cost-effectiveness by reallocating resources. 

Of course, the powers of PPB have been widely dis- 
puted. Some suggest that It is Imppssible to develop the infor- 
mation and analytical skills required for comprehensive plan- 
ning on the scale pfoposed by PPBp Othara of a more cynical 
stripe contend that political decision-nuikers would not or could 
not USD rational analysis, even If PPB pr,ocoduroa were per* 
fected. The pertinanee of these criticisms (o slate level budget- 
ing for higher education is the subject of this paper/ 

Tho Impact of Comprehonsivo Plenning^An Empfafical 
Test In Three States 

The diffiaultios involvGd in assossing tho output of any 
of the multifarious programs subjected to the scrutiny of pro- 
gram analysts are compounded when one attempts to analyze 
the output of a prc^ram budgoting Hystom, Hence, in an ox- 
plarotory study roccntly completed, I settled on a slmplo cri- 



terion for the effectiveness of PEE-irPPB is an effective tool to 
help legislators make jiDre^atlonal. less incremental decisions, 
the decisions__made in stated using comprehensive planning 
technique^"should be qualitatively and quantitatively different 

- from those made in states without such techniques. Ergo, deci- 
sions made with the assistance of comprehensive pianning 
techniques should appear less '■incremenlal" than thostf made 

-=withQuUhese techniques. 

In o^^er to-test thls hypoUiesis I examined Institutional 
requests , governor' recommendations by institution, and JegXs- 
lative appropriations for the years 1963 to 1974 in three stato&-^^ 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wls^nsin. Illinois did not use program 
budgeting techniques until the end^f this period, but its Board 
of Higher Education is generally conceded to be one of the 
stronger statewide agencies charged with comprehensive plan- 
ning for higher education. Wisconsin developed one of the 
model program budgeting systems among the states during this 
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puriotl and had a sUilowidt; nuordinating agonuy until, in 1971, 
its Iwu univoreity syslums worn miii^nd undiii' a (iuhlralizod 
govnrning hoard. Michigan had ncilhor.an offnntivu sUiiuwidn 
coordinating ugoncy nor a prugram budgiillng Ummi during 
this pniiod^ 

Scvnral Immr rogrtission moduls ha^iud on modnls 
developed by Dovis^ Dempster, end Wildavsky (1966) lo simu- 
late tho incremental budgeting process were applied to the in- 
Ktitulinnul huiigelary data eolloclud in these thrnu states, Those 
mndols prediet budgetary decisions ai each stage of (he ap- 
proprialions proness on the basis uf past dneisions in the pro- 
eess. The units of nnnlysis in this modeling exoruise were the 
specific elemonts of (he budgelnry pnjcess— request, gover- 
nor's reeommendulion, and legislnlive appropriation for each 
state institution in each budgetury yerir. If my hypoiheHis con- 
cc?rning the impact of comprehunsivo planning and program 
lujdgeling were io be Hupported. the pattnrn of budgetary deci- 
sions in Wisconsin might appear Iosh incremental than the pat- 
turn of decisions of Illinois, and both of these states should cer- 
■ tninly show less "incremental" decisions than Minhigun. 

As Figures 1 through 4 show^. buiigetary decisions nt 
every step of the budgetary process may be predicted ex- 
tremely well by uniecodent budgetary (hicisions In all three 
states. In all three states requests may be preUiuled extremely 
well by previous appropriations, governui's* recommandaticjnH 
may hn pnulicted extremely well by requests and previous ap- 
propriations; and final apprcjprlatinns may be predioted ex- 
tremejy well be previous appropriations, requests, and the 
governors' recommendaiions. 

Although this analysis should not* be blithely 
generalized to other statns nor to futurn periods of time, it 
strongly suggests that stability is the dominant characteristic of 
the higher education appropriations proeoss. Whatevrjr the im- 
pact of comprehensivi] planning techniques may hav(! tHHm in 
these stales, they have not effected significant redistribution of 
resources nor have they prcjduced appropriations patterns 
which differ fmm those found in a state not using comprehen- 
sive planning techniques, 

A Model of AppropriaUons Deoision-Making 

A number of interviews with individuals involved in 
the appropriations prmjess in these states suggested that the 
politics of higher cjducaium apprcipriations follows the classic, 
interest group model of political behuvlor This helps explain 
the stability of appropriations dt^qisions ovtjr time and the ap- 
parent failure of comprehcmsive planning IfMihniqueH U) pro- 
duciJ non-incremental decisions. 

De(:ision«makers at the stale level consider imny ulUiV' 
nalivu in terms of Its impact on interested gnjups and in* 
dividUids in the state. Other factors may |je,consit|ertHl but most 
politicians bolifjvtj that a certain way to hiive a shorl career is to 
ignore interest groups, Kstablished higher cHlucation institu- 
lions actlvc^ly pursue and dc!nmd thrnr interests in the political 
mim. Although the powt?r of inHtitutiuns may s/my, (mcb in* 
stitution, almost by thc! facM of its existenrie, is able tocommanil 
some support in state goverhmcint, In coaliticm, inNtiiutionH can 
command signiflcumt support beeauHe a large number of votf^rs 
anil ('conomic intenmts havi! a stake in the; wcdfam of bighor 
(ulucation. 

These factors (juite natunilly militatij ftjrcfjntinued sup- 
port of higher education institutions along th(j lines esta[)liHhed 
Ijy paHt appropriations. Influentiid imlividiials may diivelop a 
non-lncrc!mcintal pcilicy prc'fiimce (baHiul on cfjmpnjIuniHivcj 



planning, political utility, or other personal vakufs), but the pur- 
suit of that policy preference will Ik* heavily influenccui by the 
support or opposition itgcmerates among other individuals with 
influcinfcQ in the appropriations process, Pijlifical actors have u 
limited supply of political "capiiaP'; they are unlikely to waste 
their resources in u hopeless effort to obtain a policy outcome 
which is widely opposed. 

Figure 5 is a simplified schematic repriisentation of the 
decision-making processes btjserved in the state agencies, len- 
islatures, and executive offices of the three states. Although in 
places the model speculates thought processes that cannni Ikj 
obHerved dinjctly, it is l)ased upon actual interview data in 
these: states. The major components of the model are: 

t Pnliay pro/nrenee formcU/on, depiclcid on the top 
row of the modol, 

2. FfKis/hj/fly timting, tlepiclcKl on the second row of 
the model, 

3, PurHuli of poliay oh/eefivp, depicted on the; third 
row of the motlnl. 

Almost by dtifinition, non-incriimental, rc^distributive 
policy ol)|ectives will arouse opposition in the appropriations 
process. Individuals seeking such objc;ctives usually abandon 
their pursuit early in the process. The successful pursuit of a 
non-lnc^emenlai policy requires substcinliul polilUuil caplUil 
(' clout" in some states), high motivation, and in most casiis. 
some unusual event (such as a campus riot) which saps the po- 
litical resources of those who would oppose chunge. 

The Uses of Comprehensive Planning in the Political 
Environniinl 

. A popular view of the political process is that it is 
hopelessly irrational at worst and, at best» incapable of re- 
sponding effectively to changing conditions and needs. Some, 
finding support (tyv these assertions in the data" prcsentGd 
above, may conclude that comprehtinsive planning efforts an; 
wasted in the politieml arena of state-level decision-making. 1 
am not quite willing to accept either this judgmimt of the politi- 
cal pn)cess or the conclusion lhat comprehensive, planning Is 
not useful at the state; lev(;l; 

The! data reporte;d show that appn3priatlons ftir public 
colkjges and univomities are stable, preelictable, and incnimen- 
tal. They do neit show that Iheise decisions are irrational, Me)st 
institutional n;presentative5s would agree that sharp inereasos 
ejr ele;crease)s in appropriations fi3r a single institution wendd 
have negative consequences likely to eiulweigh the benefitH ob- 
tained. Sharp increasus de) ne)t jillejw for Orderly planning and. 
efficient utilizalie)n of resources, and sharp dee:mases strain the 
adaptive! e:apabililies of an institution and reulueie Ihe im:omeof 
individuals and ecemomic organi^atieins which se^rvei thc^ In- 
Htituliein, It is little wonder that significantly non-ine;n!mental 
e:hange is resisted, or that the likelihejod of sue:ceissfully nchiev. 
ing a neju-lne^remental change is inveirsely redated to the sixeiof 
thi; prejposeid changeh Clearly oim function eif niprosemtutivu 
government is to insure that the rate of change in ge)ve;rn mental 
pe)lie:iim deies not exceed managtHible; pre)pe)rtions, 

Theme asHeirtions, he)we;veir. do ne)t rule enit u uHufed role 
feir prejgram hudgeHing unel othi'r comprejhenHivei plnnnlng le;ejh- 
niqueis in slijteslfjvel deiciHiemHuaking. Pmgram buelgctting lee:h' 
niques preivide infeirmnfiein te)guiele; the; feirmation t)f policy e)b- 
li'Clives ffir inelivielunl ekHMsiein-makeirs at the state; lejvel, 
Meirefoveir, informntion and analysis have; Nonjo InfUieneie! on ' 
elneiiNcm-makeirs. anel infeirmatlon g(nienite;el threjugh PPI3 te;ch- 
niques may hi; a UHeful rejsenirco in the; pejlitlcal proeiesseiH 
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Figure 5 

A MODEL OF APPROPRIATIONS DICISIdN-MAKING 
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through which dfjcisions will bo mado, Whllo it is unlikGly Ihul 
PPB techniquQS will havo sufficieni impaci on higher odueaiion 
appropriations to rGduun.Bignificonlly Iho prodiclivfi pDwar of 
the quarililaiive incremenlal models of docision-maklng usod in 
this paper, PPB lochniquep have been usod and will eonlinuo to 
be used lo provido a rotional direoliDn for change :in hlghoi- 
educnllon even if change musl occur Ihrough relaliveiy small 
incremenlal steps. 

An exomplo of (his role for cnmprnhonsive planning 
techniques oncurred recenlly in Illinois. A program cosi 
analysis dovelopod by Ihn Board of Higher Educnlion slaff 
rovooled wide disparilies in I he cost of similar programs in 
slalo universities. A ruallocalion of funds fmm the relalivuly ex^ 
pensive inslllulioris was used to support new programs 
dovelopod in the entire slalo system. If the entire amount of 
•'ovor-fundlng'^ iduntified had been reallocated, or if the over- 
funded institutions had been given no new program funding, 
the impact of the reallocation would hnvn been devastating on 
these institulions, (Moreover, the IBoard*N recommendation 
would never have survived the legislolivo proceHs.) Instead, 
only one-third of.Ihe over-funding was reallocated, and all in- 
stitutions werti given new program money. A quantitative 
analysis of these budgotary decisions would look much like the 
data roporied earliur, Howover, even though the change from 
the previous year's approprintions is rolalively small, a careail 
analysis would show that the high cost instllulions nHHMvnd a 



percentage increase two lo five percentage points lower than 
that received by the other institutions, ^ 

This interpretation of PPB's role in state governmnnt in- 
directly addresses the widespread concern that comprehensive 
planning techniques will provide a means for ilUadvisod 
bureaucrats^or politicians to make^apricious decisions which 
wreak havoc on higher education. To me, this concern implies 
the rather curious notion that bureaucrats and politicians will 
become more capricious and IIKadvised as they boiuime iKMtor 
informed. In my experience the lack of good information has 
never prevented an llUidvised slule official from pursuing a 
capricious policy objectivo 

Although the information available to decision-makers 
In a PPB system may provide some templalion to pursue 
sweeping changes. I iMjIlevn the independent power of budge- 
tary lochniques lo stimuiate such behavior is vastly overrated. 
Governors and leg isia tors pui^uo sweeping changes because 
they believe a change is needed and/or because pursuing 
change works to their political advantages The depths of their 
conviction and their political power are much more importanl 
fficlors than the buflgotary sysUim they use, FHiblic institutions 
must protcHil themselves from capricious politicial inHions under 
a PPB system in the same way Ihcjy prntcjcted thtjmselves ' 
iKifcjru PPli was ilevelcipecL Thijy must work in the political 
process to protect thcnr Inlenmts and lo promulgate their con^ 
coption of the public intemsl. 
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PROGRAM BUDGETING^ AN EVALUATION FR 
BUDGETING, AND SYSTEM PERSPECTIVES 



An incrnaaing numbtir of cnmpus officers chBrged wilh 
ucndemiG planning and budgeling responsibililies have had 
numerous Dccasions to work wilh deans and departmenl chair- 
men in program biidgoling lechniquos. The procoss of oduca- 
lion lhal bolh groups have gone throLigh^the chairmen in the 
procesa and the campus officers in the politics of ocademo — 
has resullGd in many observations and conclusions in regard to 
program budgeting and its relaiive success or failure on higher 
education nampuses. 

The impetug tov^ard program budgeling systems has 
come largely through government Several state governments 
now require that all departments conform to Planning Program- 
ming Budgeting (PPB) routines, and' more have sol deadlines 
for future conformance. Thus, the state-supported universities 
are the ones most heavily involved in making the changes nec- 
essary to meet the new requirements. It appears, however, that 
in some cases the combined effects of Jime limitations, 
\prossufes exerted by the Slate, and stubbornness on the part of 
the University have led to a uniformity in advenaty relation- 
ships rather than in form or substance of compliance, The chief 
problems in accommodating education to program budgeling 
systems appear to be the construction of the program budget 
and the lack of agroemenhon standards of definition or in 
evalualingMhe quality of performance. It is also accurate to say 
that many of those who have dxperiencod these systems at the 
college or departmnnlal levels find mbny more problems with 
the process and its products as (hey relate (o compus political 
onvironmnnts. 

How do we in universities look at these systems — what 
can they do for or (o the educational process? The evidence is 
all around us that our univi^rsitios are neilhor adequalely pre- 
parnd nor ennmored of Ihu changed agenda requiring planning 
programming budgeiing systems, 

I believe that a prerequisite for the succnssful use of 
program budgeting is a favorable predisposition to its use, Hav^ 
ing been introduced simultaneously with fiscal retrenchment in 
higher education, many people view program budgeting as 
documuntation for less. Unless Ihcrc] is a strong belief that this 
system will make a positive contribution and that this contribu- 
tion is needed, program budgeting will remain an unrewarding 
exorcise. Also, this system requires a thought pattern thai runs 
in quantitative channels. With most deparlmenl chairmen this 
change will be difficull, if not impossible. Heim (1972) stated 
(he problem in applying program budgeting iil the departmen- 
tal level quite well: *Thn main problem seems to be that 
aciidemicians praclico what might be called ivy-hiillod per- 
sonnUfactor administration/* 

The highur lovuls of Universiiy administration nigard 
the depart menial chairman as a first -I inn supervisor, resfx)nsi» 
ble for inliirpreting and enforcilng university policies and 
regulations and hr making sunsible ullcxialions of the depart- 
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meni's resources. Department mcmbei^ regard the chairman 
' as a colleague and as their agent In bringing to the department 
what It needs from the univeraity admiriisiration, Fn situalions 
of connict and scarcity, the chairman cannot be iolally satisfy- 
ing to both groups all of the lime. 

With the frequent rotation of the chairmanship now 
more the rule than ever before, there are some major conso- 
quences for systems like program budgeting. Fn departments 
Iherd Is an emphasis on collegiallly and consensus methods of 
operation. The Incumbent is aware that next year or the year 
after, Iho colleague with whom he must disagree, or on whom 
he seeks to fpist an unwelcome decision,^npay be the chairman 
instead of himself. Furlhermore, these rotations produce a 
quite variable skill of administration over time, since the 
capacity, for adminis Ira lion is unevenly distributed in a lypical 
group of university faculty members. This amateur and uneven 
capacity results in the devolulion of power on adminislralive 
staffs who are relatively unprepared to deal with ^program 
goals, objeclivos. and evaluations. 

The foregoing illustrates one reason why program bud- . 
getlng'is not successful within many institutiohs, Many chair* 
men do not possess the understandings and skills necessary in 
the use of management systems. If they have not been thinking 
In planning and program budgeting terms in Iheir disGiplines. 
they do not know what systems can do or cannot do or' how to 
use them. 

There is anolher important elomqnl involved in the' 
meaningful utilization of planriing prijgraming budgeiing 
systems. If managoment and planning systems are to make 
major impact in improving institulionardecisions. the univcr- 
^sily president must be an ardent follower of the approach and 
must secure its application , throughout the institution. How 
many presidents have given ijiore than lip service to program 
budgeting? Insiilutions are faced with many hard decisions to^ 
day. Any hard decision is painful. It means bcstov^ing 
resources on one; denying them to another, 

How many chairmen C3r deans or presidents will con- 
sult the program budget report and follow It.s logics for decision- ' 
making? Why? 

Thesejactors raise a critical issue — ^Is program budget- 
ing appropriate to the organizational structure and practice in 
effect in universities today? Or may Its likely buneflis be over- 
slflted for educational organizations? We must, as sintnd 
earlier, consider the political milieu of higher education. 
Against the personal diplomacy background of higher educa- 
lion it is important to note that program budgeting tends to 
stress the economic or resource allocation functions of the 
political system and virtually ignores demands and allocations 
which arc primarily value-laden or which re-dlslrlbulo political 
power, In short, while program bucjgoiing can help clarify tha 
relative economic-resource costs and benefits of education, 
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Ihere are relalive social-value and polilical power cosls and 
benefits which are not laken inio ihe balance of accounls, 

Eve^ polilical system has some formal rules which 
provide for the government of Us institutions. Some of the rules, 
like the division of powers between the university presideht, 
ihe deans, and the faculty, play havoc with prpgram budgeting 
because program budgeting assumes u political system t^t can 
authoritalivoly establish goals and objectives, 

.Political systems also have customary patterns of opera- 
tion or norms, which informally govern the system* Hence' a 
decision-making tool like prpgram budgeting which has 
"normed*' in a political environment governing defense ap- 
propriations at the national level may have serious limitations 
when used in a political system (the univeisity) whose norms 
do not follow the customary patterns. 

Conclusion 

The assumptions of program budgeting may obviate 



msLny of the realities of the political process on campuses, its 
norms, rewards, and sanctions. Furthermore, program budg?jt- 
ing systems lose much of their utility in. higher education 
because most educational objectives, for a variety of reasons, 
defy precise identification and quantification in their definition. 

This treatise is , far from complete in addressing the 
past, present* and future of program budgeting in higher educa- 
tion. Further research in the areas of accountability, produc- 
tivity, student evaluations of teaching, academic planning, and 
evaluation, as well as theories of resource allocation and their 
mlationship to the system approach to higher education is re- 
quired. We must reexamine the assumptions of program bud- 
^ geting systems, refine their conceptual parameters, and ihereby 
hopefuliy increase their relevancy to campus monagement. 

Rational decision-making^ — is higher education ready 
for it? I think not, unless we clotho the skeleton of program 
budgeting with a form and fit appropriate to the environment of 
higher education. 



Heim, Management systems and budgfet methodology i Do they meel the needs and wiil Ihey workf NACUBO Studm In Manauvment, 1972, 
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INFORMATION SYSTEMS WORKING? " ^ 
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An information explosion fueled by increasing de- 
mands for cenlraljzed information and made possible by a 
rapidly advancing data processing lechnology is oacurring in all 
sectors and aspects of managBment Not surprisingly, this ex- 
plosion also characterizes the management of publia higher 
^^ducationrAs in-othag^BctQrsji Lmanafiem &nt it is not entirely 
clear which of these two forces, technojogj or the demand 
information; is most heavily influencing the trend driving the 
process. .1 

In a recent study of state budget processes for higher 
education in 17 states, we found widespread interlsl m infer- 
malion and centralized data gathering systems, but extremely 
uneven implementation and use of systematized in formation J 
.This paper discusses some of the expectations held out for 
these information systems, the current development of these 
centrahzed systems with respect to state level budgeting pro- 
cesses, and some of the organizalional and political obstacles 
which hinder.system development. The technological progress 
in information collection clearly exceeds the sophistication and 
awareness of the many behaviorlal constiaints affecting implc- 
mentaiion. However, the problems usually discussed cpncerrf 
iechnological aspects of information reporting rather than 
behaviorial features. This focus is doubly inappropriale if the 
concern over data cojlection is symptomatic of a loss of trust 
belween agencies and between higher education and the 
public rather than an instance of information finluro. In this 
paper we resirict discussion to significant organization and po^ 
litical issues because it appeafs that they have been insuffi- 
ciently emphasized in current policymaking. 

Expectations 

liostrictinfihe discussion to the more pragmatic conse- 
quences of ux^/nded information access and cenlralizud infor- 
mation flows, proponnnis of centralized daln collection systems 
suggest that some or all of the following will resultr 

1. An improvemeht in the logic and rationale of bud- 
getary choices. 

2. Better management and officioncy of the institutions 
themgulves since the information a centralized in- 
formation system requires is useful to the institution 
itself. 

3. Greater institutional fiscal control and acc»unl- 
ability. 

4. A reduction in multiple requests for information on 
the purl of responsible slate agenpies.^ 

Also* it seems to br? gencrnlly assumed that in a lime of budge- 
tary stringency and leveling resources grealor informnlian 
flows will be useful in trimming bank budgotary ilemunds. 
This premise follows from Ihe limc-pwjven principle that 
knowledge (information) is power, and the expuolation that in- 
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formation will limit the bafgaining power of institutions. 

On the face of it these expectations do not seem un- 
founded. However, many of them bear a resemblance to the 
general articles of faith that management needs the Information 
it gets and can use the information it wants* two assumptions 
^ that have been challenged repeatedly (Ackoff, 1967), 

ArTirthe-applleatian^Lnihfir TriPj|indB_Q fnianagem enl 
improvement* both Institutional executives and state-level ad-~ 
mlnistrato^ probably expect too much of improved information 
in the budget development process. Frequently* improved data 
collection systems are seen as the remedy for a wide range of 
deficienciea In Inlero^aniEational relationships. It should be 
noted that many information reforms have been started within 
the last two budget cycles, so that all the results are not yet in to 
allow for a comprehensive review of the state of the aVt. 

Current State of ^ntraliiad Ma CQllaction System 
Develnpment 

Given the above expectations* a centralized stale-level 
information system for higher education may take a variety of 
forms. Whether the system Is manual or CQmputerizbd, it lip- 
pears essential that it have the following components in some 
form; 

1. Instilutidnal data collection on such areas as hmU" 
ness transactions* budget, employed personnel* stu- 
dents* and facilities, 
^ 2. Standardized aggregations and definitions for cod- 
ing of the data. ' 

3. Reporting system to a central source (scheduled, 
manual, or machine-readable). 

4. Central storage (manual or automated memory). 

5. Resources ifor decoding* relrloval, and distribution 
by the central source. 

These five components deal only with the roullnlzod collection 
of information. If information systems are tr) have any imiiact 
on the budget process., analysis of the information is essential. 
However, analysis must often be geared to a particular policy 
environment and is not as easily roullnized m the eolloction 
and storage prtjcess, 

Implementation of thesn five or similar mmponenis (if 
centrall^Dd inftjrmation systems and subse<|uent analysis has 
l)een very uneven acmss thn stale.s. Based upon our findings of 
, what stale ogencies actually do, It appears thai the slate-lnvel 
interest in cenlralizod data eolloction syslnms has been prenipl- 
UHvA by the increa.«iing ad hoc demands for Informalion made 
by individual agnncies. , However* utiempis to develop com^ 
prehensivo sysiems which would encompass the.He domands 
are njlalivoly new. In parliculur* it iippoani that the ability to 
analyze instilulionnl data has prubably boon exaggeraled, 

Thn inslilutlons have, in general, made great strides in 
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coIlecUng iiifor™iion about thcmselvoi. Many havu parliui- 
paled in Naiional Centur for Highur Educalion ManagGmnn! 
Systems (NCHEMS). College and University ..Sysloms Ex- 
change (CAUSE), Naiional Ass^iation of Collegts and Univoi- 
sily Business Officers (NACUBO), and other workshops in 
order to implement various data collection structures and pro- 
cedures. In some instances the resulting data systems are par= 
tially or wholly automated. 

Coding of data according to standard definitions and 
aggregations is v^ell undorway, but dealing with higher ediica- 
tion data involves a number of particularly difficult problems 
that understandably have not been resolved to everyone*s 
satisfaction. Difficulty in specifying outputs of higher education 
and in obtaining agreement on allocation procedurns for sepa- 
rating the joint prbduction processes of instruction and 
research are !wo such problems. The data structures developed 
at NGHEMS have been adopted in some degree by many states, 
mostly to the pomt of identifying the major programs of the in- 
stitutions. Furthi;rmore, the accounting- structures for most in- 
stitutions are baFcd upon the functional accounts developed by 
^Ar.iJEn nnd Jn most instit utions the discipline categories 
developed for the I1i|her Educaiion uenoraMnformatiori— 
Survey (HEGIS) are also used. However, the impact of these 
data structures on the budget process is otlen Indirect because 
the organizational structures and decision processes of the in- 
slitu lions do not neueBBarily change vvith their new data struc- 
tures and systems. 

There is a greater centralization now than ten yearii ago 
of the Information collection function under the state higher 
educalion agencies. To the extent that there is central collection 
of information the function has been generally assumed by the 
state hi|her education agency, be it an office of the slate depart- 
ment of education, a coordinating agency* or a Htatewide con- 
solidated governing board. With few exceptions executive 
budget offices and legislative fiscal staffs appear willing to 
leave this rosponsibility with the higher education agency 
whether the stale "is |UBt beginning to implement some 
central ized'^process or is already committed to such a system. 
These agencies responsible for data collection generally have a 
designated information officer wit ha title such as director of in- 
formation systems or information coordinator. This central rn- 
porling process has become institutionalized to tho greatest 
degree in those states with consolidated governing l)oard 
systems as in the University of Wisconsin System* State 
University System of Florida, the University of Hawaii System, 
or the Board of Trustees of Institutions of Higher Learning in 
Mississippi, 

In most status uenlralizod reporting takes place largely 
through sLibmissinn of budget requests. That is, data to bo useti 
In reviewing budgets is appended to th(] tuidget request by the 
institutions* Other data reporting aiHivitins such as HEGIS may 
bo centralized, but these rarely have any opportunity to in- 
fluence th{} budget priKmss. 

Automated central data flluH of budgetary Inhjrmation 
rarely exist* The State University Systnm of Flcjrida huH Huuh a 
capa!)llity with its rnutlne suhmlsHion of daffl tapes by Institih 
lions* and the Senate Fiscal Agency in Michigan huH such a 
system busncl on manual data sul) miss inns. This duve loping 
capability Is more likely to !)n found .with the Htaffs of ccmsoll- 
dated governing l)oar(ls because they have greater power to ol)^ 
tain data and morn need to use it for internal mimagnmenl pur- 
posns than do other lypds of ageneleH, With reHpecl touther 
state agencies, a number of exiiciitive hudgcM offices and hgiH^ 
lative fiscial hnreaus use automiand syHtemH for in^uialing 



budget changes and ^^recommendations during the review pro- 

cnss. 

Retrieval of information has become sufficiently 
sophisticated in a few states that information can be supplied in 
various formats^ through the use of crosswalks, These have 
been used quite effectively to cross-categorize program or func-^ 
iional information by object of expenditure class categories. 

In the 17 states examined we noted that analysis of in- 
formation in the budgetary process tends to be simple and ab- 
breviated, in part a mnsequence of time constraints. The 
evaluative features of analysis may be.limitod to making a few 
straight-forward comparisons*"'''and in most instances such 
analysis at the state level concentrates on additions to last year*s 
budgets Quite frequently, reliance on standard operating pro- 
cedures or rules of thumb such as formulas replaces or sub- 
sumes analysis. When comparisons are made they usually 
focus on various indicators or tests of reasonableness* such as 
measures of productivity, stodent-fanulty ratios* or uni ('costs of 
one sort or another. These generalizations cannot do justice to 
the analytical efforts of some state agencies and they no doubt 
exaggerate what takes place in othem. However, the vast bulk 
^=~^P.L^sliUtLagnncy analysis is of this cursory nature* 

In the conlexf^rihirfive components noted, -^so vera! 
other observations can be made relqiing to trends in the 
development of centralized data reporting systems* In some 
states implementation of information gathering procedures has 
been associated with the development of Planning Program 
Budgeting (PPB) Systems, either for. higher education budgeN 
ing or budgeting for all state services. Since these systems 
muld not be implemented^ over a short period, it has been 
necessary to carry along infor^nfation in at least two different 
structures* Information for the traditional budget system has 
been continued while budget data for the new PPB system is 
developed* Consequently, several states have parallel budget 
submissions and, therefore, a relatively heavy information 
load* Connecticut, Michigan, Hawaii. Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington are states which have attemplod or are attempting to im' 
plemont a program budgeting system and have a designed re- 
dundancy in their budgetary information systems* 

The demand for more and bettcir information has fre- 
quently led the legislative fiscal staff tJr the executive budgol of- 
fice to procphe state higher education agency into developing 
more extensive systems for higher education, in Colorado,* 
Nel)raska, Hawaii, and Michigan higislative interest in 
systematized higher education information was parliqularly 
high, Hbwever, only in Michigan has the Ingislativo staff itself 
under la ken the job of implementing comprehensive informa- 
tion collection. In Qdifbrnia and New York slate budget offices 
have stimulated information system eflr)rls in the multicampus 
systems of the stute. 

Although it is not uni venial, the dcivelopmcinl of infor- 
mal Ign systems hah in some instances served as a suhstitute for 
st»; 'c*ontroIs over institulit)nB* In New York the developmimt of 
an ^nfcirmation systtim for the State UniverHity of New York . 
system was a concllticm for relaxing titirtain controls or liUilgn- 
tiiry prac^tices pn^vlously practiced by the Budget DIviHicm, 
Similarly, the state college Hystem in Pennsylvania has 
regained onrtain personnel nianagemnni pmiiigativeH as a coii- 
HiKjuenuci of providing infc)rmntlcm to hUiU) ugencles, ThiH is not 
to Hay that public higher (Klucation haH gcHierully mmu imder 
lesH iiontrol liy Htate agnncHcis, but rather that such contrt)lH ar(! 
not linked in a tlinnil way with greatcn' Informiitlon re|]ortlng, 
Thfi (inntrol that Is exercistHl llirough poHilion control, pre- 
audit, and llnti-timt} apfiropriationH may be o^lnnHivci. Thf; Ion- 
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(luniiy to imi ihmu iltmrnm appniim lo un \u \h) unmhiicMl to ihn 
pruvislim of inA)rmiiiinn iixcnpt in snmo insliuuinH whnm hUiIo 
ngiinciiuH hiivn rnliixcul such cronlnjls imtic?r ihn tioruliiion ihn! 
iiislitiiticins {)r sysNmiH n^porl more* fully nn llioir own Dpnni" 
tiuns* 

Obstacles To The Implementation Of Centralized Data 
Collection Systems 

Thu dogwi) It) whiuh Ihn varitjim (sxpnnluliuns hnltl hy 
pniponfmlB of maniigomnnt informalion syHloms arc; ruiiliz(?d 
varins from statu to Htulu. In all cascjs ohHtnvnd, ihu d(;v(]Iop- 
mon! of Htatnwitic! managnmnni information sysinms has hmm 
hinilunu! by a numhnr of lochnical, ofganizational, and pohtiual 
constraints, wMh mmo stains surmounling thns(3 obslanlnH hot- 
U]r than olhnrs. Thu distinction bolwcmn ot^anizalional ant! po- 
. litical ohslaclus lo Ihn implomnntalion of ucntraljznd data collon- 
lion systnms on the ono hand and Icnhnical obslaclcs on Iho 
othur is a ralhnr gray nrnu, with ovurlapping bpundarios. Thn 
ovidcncu dnmQnstralos, hownvnr, thai considorably morn oltcn- 
lion is paid to thn thchnical probhims of implnmentaiion than to 
Ihu political and organizational onus. Wilhoul sufficinni atten- 
tion to Ihn latter issuos, stalnwido information systoms will 
novnr rnalizo thnir dnsirod pnlnntial, 

Cnnlralization of data collnclion has not bonn withoul 
its problnms. Ii has not, for nxampln, necnssarily allnviatnd Ihn 
informalion demand ovorload exporiencod by thn institutions. 
Usually, thn demand for informalion increases whon then; is a 
syslnmatic way to collecl il Moreover, centraiization has not 
rnducGd considerably thtJ duplication of nsquests for informa- 
tion. Added to the demands imposnd by the centralized data 
collnclion system are the ad hpc demands of other agencies 
which go directly to the insiilutions for information not readily 
available thfough the ccmtrnl systems. In thesn circumstances it 
is difficult to determine whelhnr or not a centralized informa= 
lion colluction system improves the efficiency and uffectivennss 
of the budgetary process, Scfvnral political and sociological 
obstacles to the implementation account for this confusion. 

ObslaGie No. 1: Umited Resources Available to Colhct 
Information 

Informalion is extremely costly to collect, more so than 
most management informiiition system designnrs claim or anli- 
cipatn. For example, information specialists in Florida (with 
one of the most technically sophislicated systems in thn coun^ 
liy) did not anticipate the high cosls of implementation. Thus, 
one must have a good notion of the most useful kinds of infor- 
mation for various decision levels before devising a system to 
collecl it. The ulilily of cost, data, for example, gels a mixed 
ftJaponsG across the slates examined. Wisconsin collects ccist 
data because they are used heavily in budget review and 
allocation processns. On the other hand, the Regonls stan' in 
New York does not collect very much cost data because they 
are of Ijllle use to the staff in pr^ram review. Thus, whalevor 
(he decision on the coverage of the informalion syslom. it must 
bo congruent with the users' needs. 

Also, consideration must, he given to staff rnsoufcns. If 
there are not sufficient staff membere to analyze the informa- 
tion, there is little sense in collecting it. The staff siza not only 
of the collecting agency bul also of other potential users — legis^ 
Uitivn fiscal staffs and execulive budget office s^fts — is an im- 
portani . issue. In Tennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, Florida, and ^ 
Hp wail the stale higher education agency has a much larger 
* staff devoted to information coHection and budget revibw than 
do other agencies at the state level, TTius, thoso stale higher 
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educatiun ngtmcins nvi) btHmd to collect and hi) able to use mom 
inforniation than the oihnf agencies. Not unexpijctedly. thn 
larger siutnH^Califdrniii, Illinois, New York, FIorida=-huvn 
larger staffs at thn staltj level and, ccmsnciunnlly, have; a greater 
inibrmatlonjiapacily than smaller stains, A constraint facing a 
staff of any size is lime. If. ftjr example, an agency is allowed 
six wc;uks ti) nwise the budgfH, only a limitnd amount of dnin 
can be assimilated. 

The informalion system designer must consider as well 
tht! timeliness of the informalion to be collncled. Much informa- 
lion is obsolote by the time it is processed; the biggest problem 
facing most users of cmitralizfid information collection systems 
is getting data on recent evcuiis. Designers are faced with ihe 
dilemma that the amas of greatest weakness In information 
systems are also those wherein information collection is so cost- 
ly that it is prohibitive^ 

Obsicjcie No, 2: New Actors in the Budgotary Process 

As the number of actors in the budgetary review pro- 
cuss increases, the types and amount of informalion desired by 
all the participants in ihe process Increase accordingly. 
Moreover, additional agencies lead to problems of liming, 
b(!causo each agency needs information at different times. A 
rcdallvnly now agency in lhe budget review process in most 
Slates (except in such legislalively-dominaied states, as Texas 
and !.:: ^-jissippi, and in California) is the legislative fiscal staff. 
Until recently, legislalors depended upon harried legislative 
research siaffs or the executive budget office staffs for informa- 
tion and analyses of agency budget requests. As legislators 
begin to seek a more active part in the budget review process, 
they establish special staffs to provide guidance and analysis 
on fisciil matif}!^^ Alihough some legislative fiscal staffs have 
existed for several years with small staffs, recently many such 
staffs increased their manpower to become comparable to and 
competitive with execulive budget office staffs (and, at the 
same time, slate higher education agency siaffs). The prolifera- 
tion of Oiiw staffs and the increases in staff sizes cause strains 
on existing or proposed information collection procedures, 

Obstfjcie No, 3; The Newness of an Information Collection 
System 

While the term 'centralized information system" is 
nsod rather frequently, very few stales employ central auto- 
mated informalion systems which service all or even most of 
the needs of all slate agencies. The quality and quantity of ser- 
vice that the central injofmation collection agency provides 
varins widely. Consequently, in all of the slates examined, 
other slate-level agencies collect some of their own Information, 
Is this redundancy in the information collection process neces- ^ 
sary? Yes. in part, because some desirable informalion is not 
obtainable through the information system. Just as imporlant, 
some of^ the information reported by new data, collection 
syslemH is unfamiliar to the user. Now infofmaiion requires 
new i-malyses. which (aku lime to prepare, A change in tradi- 
lional channels of information flow Iriggere for organizational ' 
actors an increase in u nee f la inly until the use of the new- 
system becomes routttiizdd. In every state sludind this uncnr- 
lainty is reduced through practice with the now system. In the ' 
meantime; however, agency staffs continue lo seek the Idnds of ' 
data with which they are familiar, usually through ad hoc re- . 
^quests directly to the institution in question. 

One obstacle lo the implomenialion of a centralized in- 
formation system, especially one built upon the NCHEMS Pro- ' 
gram Classification Struclure categories, is the resisiance of leg- 
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ishitnrH iind, tn snmci nxlnnt, ihnir siafiji, vvht) nr^un llinl inform 
maiitin is loo nguruHnUnl hy thu PCS cntngoriuH U) bn of much 
UHH. Miiny In^iHlalnrs want infurmaliun on oriJanii^alional units 
by ubjnci of oxpnmliluro hnuauHc) thify hnvn b{HU3mo ac- 
cHislomnti to working with Huch informnlion, It is much ciasicir to 
mmpnru ubjntit linnH aurusK slnU? ngonnlnn than it is programH— 
prngrtims imi by (hiHr nature? partituilar an W()II us nomplax, and 
do not iHisily lund thijmsnlvuH to titjinpnriHon, Altnntion lu tho 
dotaiis of budgnt nKjunHts is tho traditional inarnmnntal styln 
vvhi(:h tUHCOuragtJS ovaluation of progmms thomstilvnH. As lug- 
inlativn staffs bnnomt? snasontul and familiar with \hu latosl in 
inft)rmatinn sysl(?rn fornialH, rosiHtanco to th(» mon* program- 
matic data (!lumuiilH may subsidn, Thn burdnn thnn falln in thci 
Ingishitivn staff mombnr tu mako thn nmssovor from his 
nnalysis to a rucommnndalion whi(:h thu busy iugislatur uan 
grasp. S(?voral state? information **ystums=-notnbly Ihf? IHinois 
Board of Highur Education's Rnsourau Allncjntion and Managu= 
mont Program (RAMP) systnm arid Hawaii's disaggrugallon of 
prugram data by Uno oust uattjgoricN^inchidu uross walks to 
mako Gxisting data moru usahlo to diffurnnl parlius, 

* Obstcwle No. 4: PiggyhQaking Informaiion CoUection on PPB 
Thu rudundan(>y of information ruquusts is aharau- 
turisUu of status whi(:h havn sought to inlroduuu PPB into thoir 
l_)udg{>tary procussus. Program budgullng providns information 
on programs rathur than on organizational units. As notnd, it is 
not uasy for a rnviuw agnncy to mako thn transition from one 
type of information to anothur. In Michigan tho Ingislaturu 
failnd to gut thu informati()n on oi^nnizntional units that it had 
formurly rucuivud. Qsnsciqunnlly, tho iGgisiaiivo fiscal staff 
- issued its own ruqunsts for informaiion, rnsulting in tho 
equivalunt of two parallul iHidgul submissions and information 
basus. In Cnnnnuticut thu uxocutivu budgtii nfficu ruqulrus thu 
submission of two difforunl agnncy budget ruquusts. This ru- 
quiromont is in add i! ion tu a third format roqunsled by thn 
Commission for Highur Echicalion. The exncutivu budget of- 
fice's program budget format burins objuuts and uxpuDditurus 
in thn PCS catngorins. Hownvcr, bufpru the exuciutivu budgcM 
nfftcu in Connenlicut can move to program budgeting formats 
only, ♦hero must bn som(j sacrificu of dntail. Thus, different in- 
formational nnnds luad to somu redundnncy in budget requests 
of the Commission for High(?r Education and thn nxncutivn 
budget office. Thn Commission nnnds informaliun in less detail 
than thn budgul officu and uses an appmpriate formal. 
Similarly, institutions in Washington will havn to prnparn two 
sets of rnquests for i97S'77; onn rnquust will usn thn new pro- 
gram formal, and the olhur will employ the existing formats. 
Although Hawaii docs not employ a dual budgnt rnqunst for- 
mat, it has nncountnrud information collnction ubstacles in im- 
plnmfmting its PPB system. Significantly, the program budgnl 
and related information of thn Univnrsity of Hawaii are not 
used by the uxuuulive budget nffiue in its review, although 
allotments to the University are mudq in terms of programs. 
There is very little indication that thu legislature is really using 
the pro|ram information either, although the legislature was 
the source of tho mandated PPB procndurns. These thrne casns 
havn in common Ihn fact that a new procndure^ — PPB — appears 

. to be desirable in the abstracj/but has associated with it prob= 
lems of implnmnntation. With sufficinnt modifications to fit 
more closely the particular environment and existing informa- 
tion cofloction and budgnt rnvinw procedures, somn obstaclns 
can bn overcome and the problem of redundant information 
minimized. States such as Wisconsin and Florida which havn 
introduced PPB have coped with some problems of rndundancy 
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Miumn^ur and Purvim 

by HC)v(?ruiy motlifying thi; PPFJ approach to link It with thu cm= 
isting prociuduruN ami thu avaiiablu (mpurtlHO, 

ObHUiiilu Nti. 5: Exkting Auuouniing StniaiumH 

A HuriuuH obstacle to implnmnntatlon of informntion 
systumH is thn nond to fit informatltm culhiutitm into ih{» existing 
accounting struclura bu it a statu^vidu (stateomposnd) account- 
ing structure; or a higher education syslnmwidu struclurcL Fro- 
quuntly, indiviilual campusns huvu their t)wn actjounting struc= 
turns built around thuir prfjgrammatic and organizational 
fc^alurcm, When attcnnpting to implnmcmt an informaiion 
syslum, it is difficult to mesh thn various acccnmting pro- 
cudurcm. This meshing could bn vluwud as a luchnical problem, 
but it is also a politjcal onu, Institutions and systems of highur 
nduculion roluulnnlly trade their eslablishntl protiudurus for 
anothur sut of rulcm. They not only know h()w tcj operate best 
within their own rules, but am concur nod that somehow a new 
accounting or information system will nxposu thn institution in 
some u riant icipa ted wdy. Tnchnically, too, it is difficult to ob= 
tain ccjmparabln and nompalihie data across inHtitutions within 
a state or across systems within a state, 

Obstociu No, B: /nvolving the Sources and Usnns of 
tnformaUun 

The active participation of the higher education com- 
munity and potential users at the state level can facilitate impln- 
mnntation of dnla collention systems. Such involynmenl not only 
conveys to tho state agnncins knowledge of what information 
exists and is collnclibln at the inslilulicmal level, but it also gives 
the institutions some indication of what information is required 
by tho state -In vni agencies and how these agencies intend to 
use thn Information, Such a discussicm tends to allnviatn sorne- 
what the institutional concc^rn that the information will he used 
''againsf the institutions." Across the 17 states examined, there 
is a wide range of participatory involvement in the dnvnlop- 
ment of the information systems. Thnse practices range on the 
one hand from Connecticut, Florida, and New York, in which 
thorn was wide involvement of the institutions, to Illinois, 
where a private consulting firm developed the RAMP system 
with what thn institutions claim was minimal involvomnnt. 
Although the institutional executives in Illinois were asked 
what types of informaiion would be of usn to them, there ap= 
pears to have been little involvemnnt on the part of the institu- 
tional information experts. As a result of the small degree of in- 
stitutional participaticm, the institutions have found it quite 
difficult til implement the system with the high standards set by 
thu state. Connncliciil has also brought in a vendor to design its 
information system, but has made extensive use of a committee 
of institutional representatives. 

The dngrnn of parlicipatiori' by legislative fiscal staff 
and oxncutive budget office staff in the development of 
centralizod data collection systems varied across the 17 slates 
examined. On the one hand, the Joint Budge t Committee in Col- 
orado dirnctnd ihe Ctjlorado Commission on Higher Education 
to develop an information schndule designated by the Ioint== 
Budget Committee to get at some of the legislative concerns. On 
the other hand, the Illinois RAMP system was dovnloped with 
lilt In input from the executive budget office and the legislative 
fiscal staffs,. The significnncc of this input depends upon the 
degree to which the other user agencies analyze the basic data. 
In some cases, such as Iirinois and Tennessee, the executive 
budget offices and legislative fiscal staffs depend heavily upon 
the analytical capability of tho state highor education agency. 
The user agencies depend not so much upon the raw data as 
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upun ihn njcnmmnndiitionH biiscHl upon nnnlysis, 1'hiis. (he? 
user ugtincnnH mquirt? Iohh climit input inin tho clcjvtjhjpmnni of 
ciiJiitrnli^ncl (Inhi cnllunlion: HyHturns simiu Ihoir infarmiiiioiKil 
and analylmiil nnncls nm mti\ by iha sinlf! highcir cidutiniion 
iigonny. 

OhHiachj No. 7: InadcquciiD Frndhuck of Informat ion to 
Sources 

Anolhur pmblom in initialiny a cnntruIiztHl infcnmMitjn 
syslom is In mnvinun thn institutions that ihn informaticm 
noudud at iht* stutn lovnl also will htdp the? inBtituiiuns. Ovur- 
coming any roluutanno is difficult, and usually rnquiros suvnrnl 
pydcs of actual use btiforc? the instiUitinns boc^omn convinctKl of 
its value. It should \m noted that nearly all instjlutiunal adminis- 
trators argue that the informulinn furnished tu higher levels is 
not of much use to campus iiHers. Infrcquenlly, campus admin- 
istrators do make use of1he information, tu vailing degrees. 
For example, Wisconsin's institutions wert? initially hoslile lo 
the idea of a^departmental profile initiated by the University of 
Wisnonsin Central Office. Howevc?r, once fhe data collection 
exorcise was underway, the institutions found that they acN 
tually used thn data to answer questions from legislators and to 
supporl budget requests. The state-level designer of m.inage- 
ment Information systems should be forewarned, however, that 
cdmplnle institutional acceptance of data dcimands at the 
departmental or school levels is an exception to the rule. 

Equally important in selling the information system is 
the actual fnedhack of data to the institutions in a usable format. 
Feedback is not helpful if the institution recnivos only its own 
data. Feedback is an incentive to collect the data in the first 
place, and is an incentive for accurate reporting if the informa- 
tion supplier is also a user. The best system of feedback 
appears lo be in Florida, where the data ' collected from 
institutions is stored on data tapes which are available to the 
institutions for the preparation of budgnt requests and for 



ascortaining iheirstanding relative to nlhur institutions, That is, 
institutit)ns in Florida huvn access lo dalu from other 
institutions as well as data is an effeutivo way to enforan 
aemlumic stiindards, In Tennessee and-Washinglon. the state 
higher education agency makes every effort possible Ui feed 
back data to (he institutions in the form of reports. However, 
the tendency even in these three states is to concentrate on the 
upward flow of informati n, with much loss attention given to 
the potential usefulness of information or the feed hack of the 
information to the institutions. The feedhank problem is 
complicated by institutions not getting data from state agencies 
on economic trends and policy considerations. 

Conclusion 

The development of statewide; centralized data cnllec- 
lion systems for higher education has progressed much faBinr 
On the technokjgica| front than on the? political and urganizih 
tional fronts. It is time for state-level information system design- 
crs and users to assess their present circumstances vis-a-vis 
original expectations for the systems and to make some mid- 
course adjustments. In particular, proponents of centralized 
data collection systems must reniize that improved systc'ms will 
not in themselves improve the effectiveness and efficieiicy of 
the budgetary process. Many of the organizational and political 
obstncles to implementation of centralized data collection 
systems are manifestations of problems which besot all in= 
terorganizational rolalionships. These obstacles to in- 
terorganizational Exchanges, which develop when organiza- 
tions have different roles and hence different objectives, cannot 
be removed Ihrough the creation of centralized data collection 
systems. Therefore, state budgeters at all levels must scale 
down their expectations and realize that there is nothing mn^m 
about the information collection pnx]ess which enables it to 
avoid the political and organizational problems encountered in 
any other sett of relations betwecm oiianizaticms. 
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EDUCATION, AND THE EFFICIENT ALLOCATION OF RESOURCESf 
CALIFORNIA AS A CASE 



The terra "human cupitor' arisos from Iho oconomist^H 
considerntion of puoplu as producers as wollas consumerH, In 
their roles as producors, people aombine their skills vviih 
physicai capital (buildings, machines, etc.) to produce goods 
and services. Thesfe human productive skills are called human 
capital because of their similnrity to physical cnpital: like physi- 
cal capital, human skills can be used to prodii :n goods and ser- 
vices in the future as well as today; and, like physical capital, 
the Block of human skills cap be increased through investment. 
Examples of Investments in human Bkills include health care, 
education, job training, morale improvement, and information 
dissemination. In this study, however, we are concerned with 
only one of these; education. 

Why do we consider education an investment? For one 
thing, the benefits of education are spread over the student's 
lifetime. But besides ihis, the potential student must decide 
whether educatidn'a future benefits are worth the income he 
must give up Coday to go to achooL ^jnce most college students 
cannot work full lime, they earn lower incomes than if they 
were not in schooL In other words, the mllego student must 
forego some income while in school; and to the student, this 
foregone income is usually the major cost of his education. 

The rate of return on investment in higher education is 
a mieans of summarizing the economic costs and benefits of coU 
lege education in one figure. Since it is analogous to the yields 
on other investments, the internal rate of return on higher 
education is a means of judging the profitability of a college 
degree. If we should find that the rate of return on education is 
low relative to rates of return on other public or private investr 
mentSi then we might decide we are currently purchasing too 
much education. If, on the other hand, we should find a 
relatively high rate of return on education, we might decide to 
purchase more education at the expense of other investments. 
In any case, comparison of rates of return on different invest- 
ments aids in determining whether society is efficiently allocat- 
ing its resources to competing uses. 

One of the goals, whether explicit or implicit, of the 
State's policy toward higher education is obtaining as many 
social benefits as possible from the funds it provides to that 
public program. Because higher education is only one of many 
socially desirable projects competing for scarce public funds, 
justification for the use of these funds to subsidize higher 
education must rest upon criteria other than the argument that 
education makes society better off; other public investments 
also make society better off, Higher education is a good social 
. investment only if the benefits resulting from a given expen- 
diture on it equal or exceed the benefits that would result from 
spending those funds on other projects. Efficient use of public 
funds requires that the SMial benefits resulting from the last 
' dollar spent on education (i,e,, the marginal scx]ial benefits) 
equal ih^ benefits resulting from the last dollar spent on every 
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other public project. If an additional $1 outlay would produce 
S5 of benefits if spent on higher education, but only $2 of 
benefits if spent on highway construction, then efficient utiliza- 
tion of public funds dictates that funds bo allocated to education 
before any additional funds be devoted to highway construc- 
tion. If the marginal relationships were reversed, then the 
funds should be spent on highway construction. 

It is no doubt true that political issues play a larger role 
than do efficiency issues in determining how public funds are 
allocated to various social projects; but even so» public officials 
expect the funds devoted to each program to be used in an effi- 
cient manner. In the case of higher education, for example, we 
might ask whether funds are being efficiently allocated among 
disciplines or among student levels. If more benefits result 
from an incremental expenditure on undei^raduate education 
than from an incremental expenditure on graduate education, 
then efficiency dictates reallocating some funds from graduate 
education to undergraduate education. !f the marginal social 
benefits of the physical education program exceed the marginal 
social benefits of the law program* additional funds should be 
spent on the physical education program. If we find internal in- 
efficiencies of this sort, then the public agency is not efficiently 
utilizing public monies. That is, the welfare of the citizenry can 
be increased by reallocating funds among disciplines or among 
student levels if marginal benefits differ across disciplines or 
student levels,^ 

Costs And Benefits Of College 

Costa It is customaiy to distinguish between the pri- 
vate and serial costs of higher education. Private costs are those 
borne by the student and his family: they are tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, travel, and living expenses in excess of^ what 
they would be if the peraon were not in school, and, most im- 
portant, toregone earnings. Foregone earnings are the 
difference between what the student could have earned if he 
had worked full time ai:r( what he actually earns. All earnings 
figures are net of taxes on the presumption that persons re- 
spond to he! earnings in deciding whether and how much. to in- 
vest in education. 

Focial costs equal the private costs plus the costs of 
operating a college that tuition and fees do not cover, i,e,, the 
public and private subsidies. In addition, because social costs 
measure the value of the output society must forego while the 
student is in school {not just the take-home pay the student 
must forego)» earnings figures are gross of taxes. 

Benefits. Again, we distinguish between private and 
social benefits of higher education. Private benefits, in addi- 
tion, are subdivided into monetary benefits and nonmonetary 
benefits. 3 The monetary benefits of higher education are the in- ^ 
creased earnings resulting from a college degree, i,e„ the 
difference between the net earnings from a job requiring a high 
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snhcHil iuiuuuliQii and t hi? nut cmrningH fmm h juh mqiiirinii n 
mllngo mUu-niion. An nxumpln of ii privatn ruwmunaUiry 
Ininnfil would be; ihn dimirabilily of ihu acnilnniiu nnvironmonl 
mlaiivn in altorniitivt; (mvironmimts, Anothtir posHlhln ncjn= 
inunntary biinufil m Ihn (inllngn giadunlo^s nhiliiy to apprudiain 
ctM'iain kmm uf art, musii:, unci cultuni hu might nut cm joy had 
hii not gone; to oollegfi, . 

Snnial buntifits traditionally includu the* private; bonnfits 
listcid abovcK but {h'm stnms from a bulinf ihat individual 
pmft;rc;nccjs should matlur to thoso whcj make; public dc}aisions. 
If. on tho contrary, puhllt: dcHMsinn-mnkors M that porBonal 
proftirnnais for suuh things as a "cioninmphilivc; life;" do not 
provido social bunnfits, ihnn those; privato bonufits will not 
cmtur into ihu c:alculatinn nf social bonc^fits.^ 

Benefits that should bo Iroalud as social bemofits of 
i^ducation include; the; gains to subsequc:;nl gen a rat long of a lK;t= 
iGr^edtinatod ancustry, improvcid partiuipalioB in the political 
procoss, pnliiicml stability, compGlenl loadnrs, a citizenry thai is 
amonable to change^ and redueje;d public uxpendiluros on 
wulfiim, policn, etc. Those are all benefits that accruu to per- 
sons besides thnsc receiving the education i that is, they arc; 
"exlernar' bennfits.^ Unfortunate;ly, these benefits are difficult, 
if not impossible, to measure. Furthermore, it is not clear that 
those benefits result from all forms of higher cducatiein: 
historically, the;y appear to have come from generoi cducaticjh. 

II is commonly assumed that these external benefits are 
so great as to justify almost any expenditure on higher educa- 
tion. Yet, it has been impossible thus fiir todeninnslrate the ex^ 
istencoof the external benefits mucih less measure their signifi- 
cance. Milton FriGdman, arguing against the majority opinion, 
has gone so far as to lay the burden of proof on the believers. 
According to Friedman, the external benefits of education 
result primarily frbm elementary and high school education; 
most benefits of higher education accrue strictly to those who 
undertake the additional training. Until the supporters of the 
externality argument can provide a quantitative estimate of 
the.se benefits, says Friedman (1068, pp. 108-112), "the de- 
mand for subsidy in the ^public intorcsr must be regarded as 
special plcmding pure and simple.^* 

If Iheru are Gxternal benefits from higher education, 
might there also bo external costs? Until recently, this question 
would rarely have bocm asked, but campus unrest and miirket 
conditions facing coIlrHegraduaie^s have caused many people to . 
cclnsider the possibility. Aceiording to Eckaus, El Safty/and " 
Norman (1974): 

There are eiountries in the world in whic:h the 
phenomencm of the educated unemployed cjreates 
major .social problems. The problem is not just that 
the incomes of such persons are bw. llieir ambi- 
lions, created iri part by their education, ore frus- 
trated. Such persons sometimes become a threat to 
the stability of the socioty^ — ^which may or may not 
be regarded as desirable, depending on one's 
point of view. Or the educated unemployed may 
bocfjmo an interest group obtaining special favors 
from the government to the disadvantage of other 
groups in scx]iety, Tlie phenomenon of the edu- 
caied unemployed has been thought to be a social 
disease restricted to less -developed countries. But 
just a^little recession, like that of 1969-70, is 
enough to induce descriptions of the United States 
in which the employment problems of college 
graduates sound much like those of B,A. graduates 
in fembay. 



Evidcmtly we should be wary of urgunHJnlH pre)claiming 
that the; more edueintion society purchase;H. the betle;r off it is, 
He;ye)nd a point, the oppOHile may be true;. 

We arc; willing to admit that higher oducntion prtuiucjcis 
(ixtornal Ininc^fits and evon that the nerexte;rnal bentjfitH are 
substantial. However, the re;lc:vant question for the purpose of 
this study is; Do graduate and undergraduate education pro- 
duce the same or different quantitic's of external benefits? We 
have; no sure answer to this quustlon. According to Winkler 
{197;j): 

. , . marginal attitude changes and, hence, sejcial 
benefits of education are likely to be eiecrc;asing 
functions of the number of years of (ulucation ob- 
tained by the individual. In other words, wo 
believe It is unlikely that graduate education 
n^sults In many so<;ial benefits in the form of 
e:hanging values and attitudes, 
Winkler further nolc;s that: 

. . , the marginal attitude change and hene;e social 
benefits of a given year of education decrease with 
the inc:ome level uf the recipient of that education. 
Based solely upon ccinsieleration of external ben(;fits. he con- 
cludes: 

. , . subsidies to low-incejme students should he 
increased; subsidies to graduate students should 
bo decmased.e 
Winkler's study ^ Is a careful, well-deine piece of 
analysis. It^ Is, perhaps, the best analysis of the external 
benefits of higher education to date. However, neither his data 
nor his conclusion are wholly unimpeachable. In any case, we 
shair leave the determinaticjn of external benefits to others, 
simply assume that the qunnlities of external benefits produced 
by graduate educallun are no greater than those produced by 
undergraduate education, and croncentratn on the monetary 
returns from c:ollege. 

Rates Of Return On Investment In Higher Education: A 
Review Of The Literature 

The first estimates of rates of return on college educa- 
tion were presented by Beicker (1960, 1964) circja 1960, Using 
1940 and 1950 Census data, B(u:ker calculated rates of return 
on undergraduate education for 1939 and 1949 cohorts of wage 
earners. The estimated private rates of return for urban, native^ 
white males were 14.0% in 1939 and 13% in 1949; the social 
rates^ero 13% in 1939 and 12.5% in 1949. These figures in^ 
elude an adjustment for secular growth of real earnings, but do 
not take pcjssible ability differences between high school and 
college graduates into consideration^ If ability corrections are 
made, Becker maintains, the raters of return on educution perse 
wejuld be 90% (jf what the unadjusted figure;s indicate. 

Since 1960 several aulhore have used more recgnt data 
to calculate educational rates of return that, for the most part, 
cjonfirm Beckers findings. Nearly eve;ry study agmes that the? 
private rafo of return on investment in undergraduate educa- 
tion is greater than the 7% afterdax return on corporate capital 
in tho U.S, (Becker, 1964, p. 115), College education, at least for 
those who eventually receive their baccalaureatc^s. appears to 
be a good investment. And when we exjmpare its social rate of 
return with the 8-12% rate of return un all business capital 
(Becker, 1964, p. 120) undei^raduato education proves to be a 
good social lnv(;stment. Even if undergraduate eduention pro- 
duces no nonmonetary bentifits. public subsidization of under- 
graduates would probably be an efficient use of sociolys 
resources. 
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Cun thn Hiimn \m mid for gnulualc] trninin^? That m, 
iUnm public subsitllziitinn of ^rudimiu HliKlnnis cionslituln nn 
(jffidtml usii of Hodnty h roKouriios? To answor thin qut?Htii)ti wf? 
turn to tho Htoraturu on gratlualn rales of niiurn. 

In ono of tho firBt stuilios of rnturns to ^radunln luhnui- 
lion, Hunt (19B3j found privatn ratoH of riMurn on dtxitomti's 
and Mastor^s dugrn«s of 3,2% and 0M% Although this indi= 
. catoH that monotary rotiirns tograduat(! ntlucation may not be; as 
groat nn wo onon holinviul. Hunt's rcjsults am unrnliablo 
bncauso of his small samplo sizo. 

Hogors (1969). using data thai allownd him to dis^ 
dnguish bnlwnejn tho ruturns to ^^ducation and thu rolurns \a 
othor dotorminants of inoomo, ftjund an nvorall privato rati; uf 
ruturn on advanuod dngrni;s of fi%,^ Rogors' findings tonil U) 
confirm thosn of Hunt, that montMary rutiirns to graduntn 
nducatjon arc small rnlativo to both undorgraduato nduoation 
and othor forms of invostmnnt. 

Maxwoll (1970), in an artiolo provoijativoly ontitkuL 
"Sumo Eviduncc on Nogativo RoturnB to Graduaio Eduoation," 
found a nogativo rato of rnturn on (ho Mastor s ilcurnLn'" Wo 
might quostion whufhnr this ostimato is rnprusnntativo of tho 
roturn to tho typical Mastor's dogroo rocipiunt, howovor, simjo 
his samplo was atypical, Maxwoll also calnulatnd a rato of 
rnturn on tho doctorato of 12.6% , but this figuro may bo 
unroliablG for the snmn roason. 

Dtidgo and Stager (1967), in a study of privato and 
social rnlurns to higher education in Canada, also found low 
rates of rnturn on graduato education. They notod, howuvnr, 
that tho ratus of roturn vary significantly by discipline, Tho pri- 
vato rato of return on a doctorato in rhath orenginooring, for ex- 
ample}, is loss than 2% , whiio the rates of return on doctorates 
in chemistry and physicB are 5,6% and 7,5% . Social rales of 
return are much lower; whereas a doctorate in physics yields a 
7,5% private rate of return, the social rate of roturn on this 
degree is only 0,7% , Similarly, tho rate of return on u doctorate 
in engineering falls from 1,5% to -3.5% when all stxMal costs 
are includod in the calculation. 

The 1960 Census provided thci data for at least three 
studies of graduate rates of return. In the first of these, Hanoch 
(1967) calculated a 7% rate of roturn on graduate education. 
Later, Ashnnfelter and Moonoy (1969) used Hanoch's age- 
earnings profiles, together with data on Woodrow Wilson 
FollowB, to calculate rates of return of 8.8% to Ph.D, recipients 
and 6.5% to Master's degreo recipients, Their Ph.D. rate of - 
return estimate indicates that graduate educaliori may bo a good 
investment after all'» Eckaus :i973)v however, found a rate of 
return on graduate education of only 5% when he used the ^ 
basic censup data. 

Recently. Taubman and Wales (1973) summarized the 
findings of an NBER study on the earnings of college gradrjatos. 
Like many preceding studios, they reported rolatively low rates . 
of return on graduato education. The bofore-tax^ratos of return 
io Ph.D. nnd Master's dogroo recipients were 4% and 8% . 

Finally, there are throe studies whose results point out 
the pitfallaof comparing estimates of different authors. Jn one, 
of these. Bailey and Schotta (1972) estimated the ratc^ of return 
on education of academicians, using American Association of 
University Professors salaiy patterns for their data. They con- 
cluded that the most likely private rate of return is O.B?q . This 
average rate, however, hides a great deal of variation in rates, 
due both to different salary patterns and to different lengths of 
lime spent in graduato school. For example, the "most likely" 
private rate of return to academicians in the highest -paying 
universities is 11.6% . not 0.8% , Furthermore, if these academl- 



taans spnnt only 'A years in gruiluatt; siihooh rathtu- than the 
UHSumnd 4 ynars, their rate; of return Is 14,7%, Tho place of 
omplfjymniit and length of time t(j ilogruo obviously have sig= 
nifinant effects on thn rates of roturn. 

In the socond study. BingfrUnl (1971 ) eHtlmatod the; rate , 
of return on a Ph.D. in ciconomlcs. Like Bniloy and Schotta, 
Siogfricid examin(!d the sensitivity of the rates it) diffiinmt 
assumptions al)out Icmgth ijf time spent in graduate; school and 
about place of employment. Siegfried, however, estimated 
returns to persons employed by governments anil i)usinossos 
as well as an academicians, and ho found that rati;s differ sig- 
nificantly acrtiss occupations. For oxampln, a person who might 
expect to receive a 4.5% rato of return as an iicademician coiild 
expect a 16.6% rato as a businessman, but negative returns as 
a government wiirkor. If that snme person 'had spent one l(;ss 
year in graduate school, his rate of roturn would l)e 10.2% as 
an academician and 25.9% as a businessman. Again, the 
assumptions one makes about the length of time spent in gradu- 
ate school and tho postdoctoral umployment are iirucial to one's 
results. 

Finally. Weiss (1971) used National Academy of 
Science data to calculate rates of return to Ph.D, recipients in 
various disciplines. Weiss's study, like those ijf Siegfried and 
Biiiley and Schotta, shows the sensitivity of rates of return to 
differionl time-to-degreo assumptions, A person with a Ph.D, in 
physics, for example, could expect to receive a 13% rate of 
return on his investment if he stayed in graduate school for 3>5 
years, If, on the other hand, that parson slayi;il in school for the 
average registered time (over 5 years), the expected rate falls to 
6,7%. But Weiss's rcsults also show the effects of different 
foregone -on rnings assumptions on the rates of return. In one set 
of calculations, WelSs assumed that a student earned at least 
39% (and in the case of mathematicians 64?s ) of what nonstu- 
dents of that age earned. If we compare these estimates with 
those that assume zgvo student earnings, we can see the impor- 
tant role student earnings plays. The average pereon In Weiss's 
sample receives a 6.7% rate of return on his Invostmonl if he 
has no earnings while in school, hut a 12,3% rate of return If he 
has the earnings Weiss assiimed. The forogone^iarnlngs 
assumption, then, seems to be as cnicial as the time-to-degree 
nssurnption. 

As the reader may suspect, the. litanituro on rates of 
return permit us to make fewgenerallzatlbni. Although most uf 
the studies in this survey found relatively low rBles of return on 
graduate education, more realistic assumptibhs about student 
earnings and length of time spent in schooi may have produced 
relatively high rates. In most cases, it is difficult to tell what 
assumptions were made; so the results of different studies are, 
strictly speaking, incomparable. Even so, one general conclu- 
sion emerges: Those studies that calculated rates of return on 
both graduate and undergraduate education found that the un- 
dergraduate rate exceeded the gmduate rale, and usually by a . 
considerable amount. Table 1 illustrates this. 



Table 1 

UNDIRGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
RATES OF RETURN 



Study 

Hanoch* \ . 

Eckaui* ' V 
Taubman ar^ Walel 
Bailey and Schotla 



14^15%, 
9.6% 
13% 
8% 
8% 



!4% 

7% 
5% 
2% 



* The rales of Rc^er§, Hanoch, and Eckaus are private rates of retum; tht» othm are 
loclal rgies of return. 
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If thn difftironuos dfipicituci In ihiB latslo am ucuuratu. it 
appmirs that the Stato is innfficinntly allucnting fnsourctfs bn- 
iwoGn gradualG and undnrgradunto iraining. Nuvurtholuss, wn 
fcjul tho wide variation in.uslimaius of gnuUialo ratns of mlurn 
and thn mk\mBB involved in comparing difft?nint ostimatnK 
makG tjvon ihlK (jonalusion too lunuous to poliny n'nommontia- 
tionH, FurthoffTiofG, thosn ruins may'not bu mprGsuntativG of 
what California's Htudnnts fncoivG. For thGsn roasons, wg havn 
Gstimalnd our own mm or rnturn> using California cost and 
earnings data. Thn nGxt sGction pmsGnts thnsc nstimalns and 
provides a tlisuussion of thG assumptions wg madG in culculal^ 
ing (hem. 

Rates ofReturn on Higher Education in California 

This snction prnscnts cstlmntns of the privutn and stx;ial 
rates of return on invnstmcnt in undGrgraduatu and graduatn 
training in California, PrivntG ratos art] based on thn nduna= 
tional cnsls (including fbregonn onrnings) thG stucbnt pays and 
the incrGased earnings the dngrcG recipient obtains; social rates 
arc based on the full education costs, including those tht] slu- 
dent does not pay. The private rate of return is an estimate of 
what the average white male who graduated from a Ddifbrnia 
public university after 1969 can expect to receive on his invest^ 
ment in education. The word "graduated" is emphasized since 
we excluded colloge dropouts from our analysis. Neither the 
1970 Census, which provided the data on earnings of high 
schmjl and college graduates, nor other sources had adequate 
informalion to estimate rates of return for dropouts from 
California schools. The render should keep in mind that we did 
not hold ability and other factors constant and thot the rates ac- 
count for monetary returns only; the so-called external benefits 
and consumption benefits associated with schooling are ig- 
nored, ^ 

The basic enrnings data used for estimating rates of 
return on untlergraduate education cume from the Public Use 
Samph of the US, Census of Popu/at/on for 3970=^Cniifor 
nitt Cost data werti provided by the State Dtipartmcnl of Fi- 
nance and the State Scholarship and Loan QimmisHion. 

The financial return to inveslmnnt in college would be 
easy to measure if all the persons in our sample were alike in 
everyway but the amount of education they possessed. Persons 
differ, however, in ability, motivation, family connections, sex. 
race, and many other factors that might affect one s earning 
capacity. Although it is impossible to fully adjust our data for 
such differences, we did attempt to obtain a relatively 
homogeneous group by including only white male urbanites in 
our snmple. Admittedly, the rates of return presented here are 
only approximations; but.we feel they provide a good indication 
of the financial benefits the average graduate of California's 
public universities receives from his investment in oduaition. 
Our estimates of the returns to baccalaureate recipients appear 
in Table 2. 

Table2 

PRIVATE AND SOCIAL RATES OF RERIRN ON 
UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION IN CALiroRNIA 

Lhiadjusted Rate Growth- Adjusted 
Rate* 

Private 10.4% ri.9% 

Social 8.8% 10.3% 

*The ad|usted rate accounts for secular growth In reil earnings at a rale 
of U% per year. 



Table 3 

PRIVATE RAHS OF RETURN TO UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA DOCTORATE RECIPIENTS 



Leriglh of Time 


Pl«ice of 


Privatt Uile 


SocUl Rit€ 


in Gfaduite Schoal 


Ernploymefit 


of Return 


of Return 






2.6% 


0% 








N£?j^aiivt? 


5 yHars 






NegaJiVij 


1 yeirs 


CSVC* 




17% 


4 ycarb 




J.5% 


1,5% 


5 years 




15% 


Nt?galivt? 


i yDifS 


UC" 


21=6% 


\2.m 


4 yijars 




1 15% 


H.9% 


5 years 




y.a% 





* California SlaJe University and CaMeges 
** University of California 



Table 2 tulU UH that Ihn 1972 cohnrl of (^oilago grudiuittiB 
cum Gxpuut It) rncuivo a 10.4% nilu of rGtum on thnir ncluua^ 
tional in VQHhnnnt—civnn withnut socular growth in ronl narn- 
ings. But growth in rual onrnings ovnr limn onublo^ porsonH 
grndimting from collngn in a givun yoar to oarn morn nt oach ago 
than persons who graduated narlier>^ Assuming that high 
Huhool and collogo graduates will experifinae a sncular miti of 
growth in real earnings of 1.5% per your, the privaln rate of 
return to the 1972 cohort of college graduates is 1T9% 

It is apparent from Table 2 that the typicml graduato of a 
Califbrniu public univorsily onrns a subsiantial return on his in^ 
vestment. But it is also apparent that undnrgraduate nducation 
is a profitable investment for the Qjlifbrnia taxpayors, The 
10,3% social rate of return compares favorably with thn 8-12% 
bnfope-tax rate of return U,S. businesses reportedly nmeive on 
their capital invcsimn;itp (Becker, 1904, p, 120), These roles 
tend to support what olliGr studies have fbund; There is a big 
payoff to the student and to socinly from college education (at 
least at the undnrgraduuta level), 

CraduQie Education, Our rates of rnlurn on graduate 
nducation are based on (a) the 1972-73 faculty salary schedules 
at public colleges and universities in California, and (b) 
assumed faculty promotional patterns. Theso c^ti mates appear 
In Table 3. 

The first column in Table 3 lists the length of time the 
Ph.D. recipient spends In graduate school, the second column 
lists his place of nmploymnnt, and the third column lists his ex- 
peeled rate of return: column four lists the return to society 
from that person's edueation. If, for example, the UC Ph,D, 
recipient spent 3 years in graduate school before accepting a 
faculty appointment at a CSUC campus, his expected rate of = 
return is 7.5% and sa]iety*s expected rate of return is 3,7%. 

In looking at Table 3, one is immediately struck by tho 
low rates of return to faculty members at the community col- 
leges and at CSUC ^tes this low make us wonder why so 
many persons are nnterin| California's graduate schools. One 
possible reason for this seemingly odd behavior is that 
academic life provides nonmonetary benefits to the degroe 
recip/ent.5. Persons who oljtain doctorates may value the 
academic life-style so highly they are willing to accept a low 
montHary rate of return. On the other hand, many graduate stu- 
dents may bo ignoflirft of market factors or of their own 
prospects for rnceiving a high-paying job. At the lime these per- 
sons entered graduate schtxil their decisiori may have seemed 
a wise one; it is/ after all, the expected rate of return and the 
porcefved riskiness of this investment that affect a persons 
decision to enter graduato school. If the invostmoni turns out to' 
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be a bad one. wo can only say (hot tho invnstor was wrong in 
his expnclations. 

Tables 2 and 3 indiuale (hut tho privalR rulurns from 
col logo exceed (he scxiial rolurns for boih graduato and unc or- 
graduato Gducation, Tho reason, of course, is that Califonia 
students typically pay only a small percentage of the total dlracl 
posts of their education, Notice, however, that the differences 
botween graduate private and social rates of return are propor- 
tionately greater than tho differencos between undergraduajo 
private and social rates of return. Whereas the private rate of 
return on undergraduate education is 15% greater than tho 
social rate, this differenco is S 0-1 00% for many graduate rates 
of return. This is due to the different cost burdens placed on 
graduate and undefgraduatc students, Accortling to our data on 
college costs, the average undergraduate^ pays 13.8% of the 
direct costs of his education, but the average graduate student 
pays only 5.1% of his firgt-year direct costs and a mere 2.8% of 
his third-year direct costs. If the average graduate student were 
made to pay 13.8% of his direct costs, as the average under- 
graduate is now forced to, the private rate of return on graduate 
education would undoubtedly be more in line with the social 
rate.'^ 

The implications of this finding are clear: If the State's 
higher education policy is to admit all qualified students, the 
expected social rate of return. on undergraduate training will be 
approximately the same as the private rate of return; and since 
we can expect persons to enroll in college only if they believe 
their returns will be substantial, the "student choice" principle 
is likely to result in a high social return from undenraduate 
education. If, however, the same "student choice" principle is 
applied to graduate education; it is quite likely that a good in- 
vestment choice on the part of the student would lead to an 
unacceptably low social rate of return. For example, suppose 
the average graduate student at UC spends five years in gradu- 
ate school before accepting a faculty appointment at a UC-type 
institution. We might anticipate that the expected 9,8% private 
rate of return (Table 3) would induce many persons to enter 
graduate schooL For each successful student, however, the 
social rate of return would be only 5.7% , which is significantly 
lower than the yield on other public lnvestments--=inGluding 
undergraduate training. 

On the basis of these findings, we conclude that 
whereas the State's goals of "free access*' and efficiency might 
be compatible for uYidergraduate training, they are incompati- 
ble where graduate training is concerned. J§ 

Soda! Returns From Higher Education 

Although we have been considering the social rate of 
return as a guide in determining the efficient allocation of 
public funds, a better guide for determining where public. 
fesouTces should be spent is the **net present value" criterion. 
According to this criterion, a public agency should always 
choose the social investment that has the highest net present 
value. Where alternative social investments are mutually ex- 
clusive or where they are interdependent (as graduate and un- 
dergraduate education might be), it is possible that the net 
benefit criterion will produce conclusions contrary to those 
generated by the internaUrate-of-return crilerionJ^ To deter= 
mine whether our conclusion about the profitability of graduate 
education rolative to undergraduate education would differ if 
we used the net-present^value criterion rather than the inter- - 
nal-rate-of-roturn criterion, w§ calculated the net present value 
(at discount rates of 5 and 10% ) for both social investments. 
Our results appear in Table 4, 



Table 4 

NET PRESENT VALUE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



IN CALIFORNIA 



Discount Rite 

5% 

10% 



Unde^raduatt Net 
Priitnt Vilue 

$48329 



Cfiiduite Net 
^sentValui 

$38,465 (3 years) 
$14,031 {4 yeiri) 
^SlJSfep years) 
-$19,430 (4 years) 



* We have assumed that 50^ of UC PK D. recipients obtain ficuliy ippQintmenU at 
UC-type imtltutioris and the other 50% obtain appointments at CSUOtype in- 
stitutioni. This may bean optimiftic assumption, but we have sqmediti that indi= 
cates It might be true for graduates from UC BerNejey. We have alio aiiumed that 
UC gradtates spend either three or four yean in graduate school before accepting 
faculty poiiiioni paying salaries commanded by Ri,D/s, 



Table 4 tells m that the net presunt worth (discounted 
future benefits minus discounted future cosIh) of pfoducing one 
baccalaureate as $48,259 when the discount rate is 5% . This 
means that the present worth of producing one baccalaureate at 
UC is $48,529 greater than the prosent worth of an investment , 
(of equal cost) yielding a 6?o rate of return. Notice that the pres- 
ent value to society of producing one doctorate at UC is some 
$10,000 less, even under the most optimistic assumption (i,e,i 
that the graduate student spends only 3 years in school); when 
the graduate student spends 4 years in school (probably a more 
reasonable assumption), the present value to society of produc- 
ing one doctorate is only $14,031. Undergraduate education is 
obviously the more profitable social investment when the social 
rate of disraunt is 5% . 

The same conclusion holds true when the.soGial rate of 
discount is 10% . In this case, investment in undergraduafe 
education will produce $1,837 more in present benefits than an 
investment yielding a 10% rate of return, Graduate education, 
on the other hand, has a negative present worth, indicating that 
graduate education does not pay off If the public demands a 
10% return on its social investments. Clearly, the present-value 
criterion leads us to the same conclusion as the internal-rate-of- 
return criterion: The financial returns to society from bac- 
calaureate production at UC exceed the returns from Ph.D 
production at UC. 

Because of the optimistic nature of our assumptions 
about graduate. earnings, time to degree, etc, we feel that our 
results are fairly conclusive. Our primary assumptions were 
the following- 

1. Students enter graduato school at age 22 and are 
employed at the salaty level of a Ph.D, by age 26; 

2. The age-earnings profiles of baccalaureate holders 
are based on the faculty member. Use of true cohort 
data for undergraduates would probably lowe/ the 
graduate rates of return;^ 

3. Persons wh6 eventually enter academe after receiv- 
ing their doctorates find jobs with comparable sal- 
aries after three or four years in graduate schooL 
Althou|h this may be true, if these persons create 
any costs for the University after they leave graduate . 
school (as they would If they sought dissertation ad- 
vice, for example), then the social rates of return 
would fajl from their estimated levels; 

4= Each year of their working lives, all UC faculty 
members receive addtiiiHUil annual earnln|s equal 
to 16% of their 9-month academic salaries.^i If the 
bulk of these additional earnings normally comes 
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cifUir thc! fiuuilly mifmiHjr hns nstiiblish(ul himnnlf m 
i\ nompcitcml msniin;hfir (say nflor Ihrnc] to six yoniH), 
them thu rains of rnturn nrn ovornstimiilofl On the? 
othnr hanci wn assumn zoro addiiioniil unrnin^N for 
iho nvnrnga CSUC faculty mcmbnr, Whnthor (his 
ciOuntnrbaiancnH thn nffncl of (hn assumplion about 
UC oarnings wa con not drilurminn; 

5. Half of UC'h graduatOH rc coivo jtjbs with orgnnizih 
tions paying Balnrins comparabju (o thosn al UC (in^ 
eluding thn additional ie% ) and half monivd jobs 
with organizations paying salarins comparablo \n 
ihosu at CSUC; and 

6, Thti^ demand conditions facing haccalaurnains end 
Ph,D. holdGrs will rumuin fairly stuady ovnr limo. In 
viow of ihfi rocenl prGdictlorts of a futuro Ph.D. 
surplus, ihis may indciud bo nptimistic. If narnings of 
baccalaurnatn holders IncrDaso al a fastnr paun than 
do narnings of Ph,D. holders, then wc have overoHil= 
mated the returns to graduate education. 

Our conclusion that California is currently producing 
too many Ph.D/s relaiivo to baccalaurnnlns must bo tempured 
with some caveats. First of all, wo havq^^esllmatod the rate of 
rnturn to Ph.D. rccipicntB who onter acadomn; the rate of return 
to persons who enter othor: occupations has not boon con- 
sidnrcd. Since about eo?g of all UC Ph.D. rncipientB enter 
academic occupations, howover, the rates probably apply to the 
majority of UC graduatos (National Rosoarch Council.. 1968), 

Second, it is important to realize that those results do 
not apply to thn average person who enters college, hut only to 
the studnnt who eventually receives a degree. Many persons 
who enter school drop out and never receive their degrees; we 
have no idoa what rate of return these persons receive on thnir 
mvestmont in education. Furthermoro, the rates do not apply to 
uach degree? recipient, but only rnpreseRt an uvorage of what 
graduates rocciivc, A person with a degroo in the humanitios. 
for example, is likely to have a much lower rate of return than a 
person with a degree in the physical scieiiojs. 

To get an idea of thc possiblo variation in graduate 
social rates of return across disciplines, we used 1970 Census 
data to construci age-earnings profiles of persons with six or 
more yoars of college who are employed in various eccu na- 
tions. The estimated social rates of return for lawyers, physi- 
cians, enginonrs, high schmjl teachers, and college teachers ap^ 
pear in Table B,^^ 

After the discrepancy between ihej social and private 
rales of return to physicians of bettor than two to ono, perhaps 
the most striking aspect of Tablp 5 is the wide variation amon| 
the rates. College teachers in the arts and humanities, for exam- 



Tibia 5 

SOCIAL AND SELECTED PRIVATE RATES OF 
REP iRN ON GRADUATE TIAINING, SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS 



OccupitiGn 

High School Ttichef 

Phyiiciin 
Judges ii Uwyers 
Collie Ttichers: 
Naiuril Sciences 
Sdciil Sciences 
Arts and Humanities 
diher 



teial Rate of Setym 

Nf^alive 

B,B% 
13.4% 

7.3% 

5.0% 
Negative 
Negaiive 



PHvate Rate of Return 



17.1 
20.7 



pla have a hi^ihly iiefintive social rnln of return, whorenB ml- 
liigo tenehnrH in thci natural suinnccjs have a 7,H% social rate of 
return. But Table 5 also demonstrates the influence of miirknt 
fnctorN on rates of return. According to 1969 earnings data, the 
social rate of return from training lawyers and judges is 13,4% . 
Hi nee the private rale of rcHurn on a law dogree Is greater than 
20% , Ii should ho no wonder that demand for places in law 
s(;hool has increased so dramatically in the last 5 years. If wo 
were to examine earning.s of lavvyurs and judgeB today, wo 
would probably find that the increaHed supply of persons in 
those professions has resullcid in a lower rate of return on law 
dngrccs. if this were the case, the rale of return based on 1969 
earnings would not even be a good indication of what 1970 law 
school graduates are presently receiving. 

We recognize that the same criticism (i,e,, datedness) 
might be made of all our rales of return, and that our results arc 
tentative and roquire friiquent updating, Recnnt and more ac- 
curate data is necessary to insure that our policies correctly 
rennet market conditions, We ihcroforo recommend that the 
University of California, the California State University and 
Collngns. and the Community Colleges collect information on 
the txjcupational pi a cement of their graduates (including earn- 
ings data j^cost of education students at different levels, length 
of time to degree for both undorgradualos and graduates, and 
length of time students spend in school before accepting the 
jobs for vvhich college presumably prepares them, 

Wii further recommend that such in forma lion bo made 
freely avail able to all potential students to help them decidn 
whether the expected returns (and their variability) from high- 
er education make collage a worthwhile investment. Many high 
school graduates are aware of only the overage returns on coU 
lege oduealion; few realize that their own chances for success 
may be quia; smalL Our recommendation, then, suggests that 
institutions of higher education pructice "trulh^in-adverlising/' 
1 The next seclinn attempts to determine the applicability 
of our. results to present and future college students by review- 
ing the recent li tore lure on manpower prnjectkms. 

Manpower Forecasts 

There has, been growing concern in recent years thst 
the nation's graduate schools arc producing loo many Ph.D's, 
Persons who voice these concerns note that the number of job 
openings in Dccupalions which Ph,D. recipients traditionally 
enter is growing at a slower pace than is the number of doctor- 
ates awarded, Unless corrective actions are taken, many new 
graduales will be forced to enter nonlraditional occupations 
and perhaps take jobs that do not fully utilize their talents, 
although it is unlikely that many Ph,D. recipients will be 
unemployed, underemployment and the attending personal 
disappointments will bo a problem.^ 

Are these concerns justified? They are, if recent supply 
and demand projections piwe to be accurate. According to 
many forecasters (Cartlor, 1966, 1971: National Science Foun- 
dation, 1971; Woine & Kidd, 1971), the academic labor market 
for ph,D. recipients is already glutted and will probably get 
worse. Since about half of the nation's doctorate recipients have 
trad 1 lion ally entered academe, many graduates during the 
1970s will have to seek nontradilional employment. The 
problem is not a minor one, as Cartter {1971, p. 137) has noted; 
Even if all junior colleges wore converted to 4 -year 
colleges, every high school graduate went to col- 
lege, and every new college teacher hired in the 
future possessed the Ph.D., by 1980 a smaller per- 
centage of doctoral degree recipients would be 
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likely to find academic positions than hag boon 
true for the preceding 25 years, 
Unless nonacademic sectors can provide meaningful" jobs, 
many future doctorate recipients arc likely to bo disappginled 
with the Jobs they obtain> 

Will the nonacademic sectors provide satisfactory jobs 
for the graduates who are turned away from academic life? 
Cartter (1971, p, 138) is pessimistic on this count. 

If my projections of academic needs are even ap- 
proximately correct, and if the projected growth of 
doctoral degrees follows the path that l-^and NSF 
1971 version— believe it will, then to employ the 
anticipated number of new Ph,D/s would require 
a better than 9 percent^ annual growth rate (com- 
pounded) in nonacademic employment. Except for 
brief periods of time, and for some subspecialities, 
we have never experienced such an overall 
growth rate for doctoral scientists and engineers in 
the past. My personal beliof is that we are on a 
course, which would result in about one-third too 
many Ph,D/s produced in the latter part of this 
decade and perhaps one-half too many in the 
I980's, for Che types of employnient we have 
known in the post Included in the familiar type of 
employment is a continued (in fact, more rapid) 
upgrading of the quality of college and university 
faculties and an upgrading of the quality of non- 
academic teD staff, as we have experienced it 
over the last 15 years. 
Cartter's views Bm echoed by the National Science 
Foundation, which prediotb* that scientists and engineers will 
find traditional RBlD positions in short supply during the pres- 
ent decade. Whereas in 1969 about three-fourths of the doctoral 
scientists and engineers in nonacademic jobs engaged in 
research and development, only about half of the scientists and 
engineers with doctorates will obtain such jobs during the 
I970*s* And undoubtedly the nonacademic Job situation will be 
worse for persons with degrees in other disciplines. 

How will California's graduates faro in the coming two 
decades? To answer this question we applied Cartter's forecast 
model to the, California academic market. The forecast model 
we used to predict California's need for faculty during the 
period, 1974-75 to 1990-91, has four basic componenti: 

1, A projection of future enrollment in California's 
public institutions and an assumption mnceming 
the share of total California enrollments held by 
nonpublic colleges and universities in the state. 
Since the latter^ is somewhat uncertain, we used 
three alternative assumptions about the indepen- 
dents' share of total enrollments; (a) it would remain 
constant at 12% ; (b) it would= initially decrease from 
12% to 10% and then remain at that level for the 
rest of the forecast period; and (c) it would decrease 
steadily from 12?e in 197#-75 to 8,1% in 1990-91. 

2, An assumption about the student -faculty ratio at 
each segment. We made two altematlye assump- 
tions: (a) the student -faculty rati^ would remain at 
their 1972-73 levels during the forecast period; and 
(b) the student faculty ratios would decline to 
specifig target values, 

3. An assumption about the net faculty turnover rate at 
each sefment; and 

4. An assumption about the percentage of each seg- 
ment's faculty with the doctorate. We again made 



Iwo alternative assumptions.- (a) the percentage of 
thn faculty with the doctorate would remain at its 
1972-73 level; and (b) the percontagc of the faculty 
with the doctorate would increase from its 1972-73 
level to some target level. 
Because our estimates of future faculty demand arn 
sensitive to the assumptions about the independent's share of 
enrollments, the student-faculty ratio, and the percentage of the 
faculty with the doctorate, we made three sets of predictions: 
OpUmiBtic estimates: These are based on a declining 
student-faculty ratio, an increasing, percentage of the faculty 
with the doctorate, and a constant share of enrollments for in- 
dependent colleges. 

Conservative eBtimatm: These are based on a constant 
student-faculty fatio, a constant percentage of the faculty with 
the doctorate, and a declining share of enrollments for indepen- 
dent colleges. 

Likely estimates: These are based on a constant stu- 
dent-faculty ratio, an increasing percentage of the faculty with 
the doctorate, and an initially declining share of enrollments for 
independent colleges. This is the set of estimates we regard as 
most likely to occur during the next two decades. 

Table 6 presents our predictions of the number of new 
faculty members with the doatorQiB needed at California col- 
leges and universities to meet expanding enrollments and to 
replace faculty members who die, retire, or resign, During the 
years in which enrollments are expected to decline 
(1981-198B), expansion demand will bo negative; but replace- 
nrent demand is always sufficient to require a positive number 
of new faculty members in each year 

How many of these job openings will be filled by per- 
sons receiving doctoral degrees from California universities 
during the next two decades? Though we cannot answer this 
question decisively, we can get some idea of the total by assum- 
ing that the origin of new hires remains about the same as in 
past years, This means that approximately 18% of the new 



Table 6 

CALIFOKNIA FACULTY REQUIR^ENTS* 
1974^75 to 1990^91 



Acidtmk Vtar 






Optimbtk 


1974^75 


1,860 


2,466 


2,977 


1975-76 


1,514 


2,223 


2,785 


1976-77 


1,318 


2,014 


2,759 


1977-78 


1,363 


2,121 


2,888 


1978-79 


1,458 


2,295 


3,222 


1979-80 


1,304 


2,134 


3,257 


1980-81 


1,291 


2,182 


3,457 


1981-82 


1,203 


1,813 


2,310 


1982-83 ^ 


979 


1,699 


2,064 


1983^84 


886 


1,530 


1,862 


1984-85 


668 


1,221 


1,498 


1985-86 


564 


1,150 


1,359 


1986-87 


551 


■ 1,131 


1,364 


1987-88 


758 


1,450 


1,736 


lte8-89 


999 


1,886 


2,138 


1989-90 


1,230 


2,035 


2,559 


1990-91 


1,060 


1,840 


2,322 


Total 


19,006 


31,190 


40,557 



■Full-Time Instmctioral Faculty (excludif^ admlnistfative deans) with 
doctorates. The figures exclude faculty requirements for rrtedlcal 
schools. 
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Table 7 

JOB OPENINGS FOR CALiroRNIA'S 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 
1974-75 to 1W0-91 



Academic ¥eif 


Con^rvatfve 


Likely 


Optfinistrc 


^ 1974-7S 


338 


449 


547 


197S-7& 


277 


409 


511 


1Q7A 7? 


lie 


366 


509 


1977^73 


249 


393 


541 




264 


424 


603 


1979=80 


240 


395 


6T3 


198041 


237 


404 


. 656 


198142 


221 


337 


434. 


1982-83 


182 


314 


386 


1983-84 


166 


286 


351 


1984-85 


126 


229 


285 


198546 


107 


217 


260 


198647 


103 


210 


259 


1987-88 


140 


270 


325 


198649 


183 


348 


398 


1989-90 


226 


373 


464 


1990-91 


195 


341 


433 


Total 


3,489 


5,766 


7,576 



facully hires between 1974 and 1990 will come from Califor- 
nia's graduate schools.^^ Table 7 lists the estimated number of 
Qlifornia^s future graduate students who will obtain faculty 
appointmonts at California schools. 

Will the number of academic jobs in the next two 
decades be sufficient to satisfy most of the persons who are 
seeking such positions? If CalifDrnia universities ranlinue to 
grant 3,500. Ph.D/s per year (the approKimate 1972-73 total), 
we eslimaio that each year there will be 612 graduates of 
Califofnia schools seeking the available posilions,^^ Under our 
optimistic set of assumptions, then, it would appear that 
through 190041 the academic demand for and supply of 
Ph.D/s will approximately balance (seo Table 7), In 1974-75. 
for example. 547 of the 612 (or about 90% ) of the job seekers 
will obtain their desired positions. After enrollments begin to 
decline in 198041, however. Table 7 indicates ihat^an increas- 
. ing number of Ph.D. recipients will be unable to find the 
California faculty positions they seek. Between 198142 and 
1990-91, only 58% of California's Ph.D. recipients who l^k for 
faculty positions in California will obtain such positions. 

We must emphasize that these results are contingent 
upon a number of optimistic predictions coming true. First, the 
612 Job seekers per year is based on our assumption that. 
California continues to produce the same number of Ph.D.'s as 
it did in 1972-73, Since other forecasters have predicted in- 
creasing Ph,D, output from the nation's schools, it is unlikely 
that this condition will be met. Second, we have assumed that 
18% of the job vacancies at California's colleges and univer- 
siiies will be filled by new graduates of ^lifomia schools. If 
the rest of the nation is experiendng the same excess supply of 
PKD/s and if market conditions in other occupations are just as 
tight, we might expect an increase in competition for the teach- 
ing vacancies and a consequent decline in the percentage -of 
California graduate students hired. 

TTiird, many of the job openings shown in Table 7 are 
at community colleges. As we saw in the last section, the 
pecuniary returns to Ph. D, recipients who accept faculty ap- 
pointnrtonts at comthunity collegea are very low. We might hesi- 



Tabit 8 

JOB OPENINGS (KCLUDING COMMUNrTY 

COLLEGE POmONS) 
FOR CALIFORNIA'S GRADUATE fTUDENTS 
1974-75 to 19W-91 



Academic Year 


Comervativa 


Likely 


^tlmistlc 




J 14 


395 


479 


1975=76 


249 


339 


441 


1976-77 


211 


306 


435 


1977^78 


225 


327 


459 


197B-79 


238 


352 


511 


1979-80 


218 


328 


519 


,,198041 


217 


340 


564 


1981-82 


203 


269 


352 


1982-83 


166 


248 


308 


1983-84 


154 


228 


283 


1984-85 


118 


181 


228 


1S85-B6 


97 


155 


196 


198647 


89 


146 


181 


1987-88 


118 


186 


225 


al98849 


159 


238 


2TO 


1989-90 


202 


297 


350 


1990-91 


183 


275 


355 


Total 


3,161 


4,610 


6,176 



tale, therefore, to include these among the faculty positions 
being sought by Callfornia^a Ph.D, recipients, . 

Table 8 provides estimates of the faculty positions 
available to California's future graduates when community col- 
lege positions are excluded from the total. Notice that the total 
number of "desirable" faculty positions between 1974-75 and 
1990-91 js 20% below the total in Table 7, 

Finally, we have used our "optimistic" forecasts of 
faculty positions, which^ are based on a declining siudenl- 
faculty ratio, to analyze the future academic market. Since a 
declining student faculty ratio would require a substantiat in- 
crease ill State support of higher education, and since this is 
unlikely to occur in the near future, there is a high probability 
that these forecasts will prtsve incorrect. Based on more 
realistic assumptions about public and private funding of high- 
er education (i.e., the assumptions underlying our "likely" pre- 
dictions), we can see that at most three-fourths, and often less 
than half, of California's graduates in a given year will obtain 
the academic positlonff they desire. Our "likely" forecasts Indi- 
cate that between 1974-75 and 1990-91 only 55% (5,766 of 
10,400) of the job seekers will obtain faculty positions. Clearly, 
many California graduate students will have to look for jobs 
elsewhere. 

It is possible that persons who cannot find teaching 
jobs in Cahfornia will be able to find them in other states. 
However, this is very unlikely: the nationwide projections of 
Cartier and others indicate that the academic job market 
throughout the U;S, will be just as tight as the market in Califor- 
nia, This means that only about half of California's Ph.D reci- 
pients desiring to enter teaching anyw/iere in the US. will be 
able to do so. If the other 50% cannot find satisfactoiy jobs in 
nonacademic sectors, underemployment of California's Ph,D, 
recipients v^ill be a problemln the 1976*s and 1980's. And If 
Carttor is correct, the nonacademic jobs that satisfy the aspira- 
tion of graduate students will not be forthcoming! 

The implications of the manpower forecasts for our 
analysis of financial returns to higher education are obvious. 
Not only are we currently pn^ucing too many doctorates rela- 
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iivu tu buncahiiifGutns. but unlnss snmo chiinMUH ani mutit;, 
valunliirlly or uthc'rwisn. this situation vvill \m t^xnuurbiitud by 
futum (ivtintfi, Sinco Ihu finnnoiul pnyoff from gradiuitn odum- 
tion is likniy to fall during Ihu nox! two tlihiatlns. wo muy (ixp(M:t 
thn difforcmuo butwnnn soclul ruturn^ from gfuduatn and iin= 
dnrgraduatc iulunution to wi(km,«''Ori this basis, it appnars that 
a rnullocaticjn of public rfisouroos from gradualu cHiuoutitm to 
undorgruduatn nilunation would rosull in a mom offioinnt usQof 
publio rosourcns. If tho dumund for spccialiEnd skills is doclin- 
ing, ihn (Hirriint UwdI of gmdoatu training cannot bo juslifind. 
Wv. thufofijro rucomniond that tho Statu (if Califofnia omploy 
budgotary rowards and ^^nnctions to unoauragc tho University 
of Calif(3rnia togivogroatnrattontion In marknt factors insniting 
gfaduato nnrollmont IuvoIh, Wo hopo that suoh a-systom will 
improvo tho uurrnnt situation and prnvnnt futurn imbalanuoH 
from occtirring. 

Wcf should poini out that imv rniunnmondation that 
market factors bu instrumental in dotormining graduate placoB 
is noi novnL In fact, in 195B thn Unlvorsity of Qilifcirnia 
(Liaison Committeo of thu Rejgnnts, 195B) itsnlf nrgood thnj the 
Statu shnidd: 

Provldo adoquato funds fnf at luast doubling thu 
total capacity for prnduoing doctor s dugruu 
holdurs in this Statu. Note should be taken of tho 
rnlationship of supply and duinand in the various 
subject fiokls.as a basis for planning uxpansion in 
given dupartmnnts and institutions, 
Whilu it is apparent that market conditions in 1974 do not morit 
doubling the University's capacity to produce Ph,D/s, the basic 
principle is the same: Marknt factors should play n rolo in 
detormining oducational support. 

Nor is a markut-oriented budgnting procudurn a radical 
change in State poliuy. It is currently State policy to admit only 
those students who are "good risks," i,o,, those with a reason- 
able chance of graduating. Since what constitutes a ''good risk" 
dnpefids on the social payoff from jpducating a particular stu- 
dent, the State has alv\^Hys implitiitly considered market factors. 



Wo are simply proposing that thu Statu bo more uxpliclt in its 
coiict;rn about the finunciiil futurns from c?diit:ution. 

In mtiking thnsc; ruaommnndations, wu shouUl also 
point nut that thu Statu will uvoniually bo knv.od to deal with the 
problum of Ph.D. overproduction; and it is hottur to meet the 
issuu now than later. For, if the aspirations of a largo number of 
oducatod pureons am dnfc^aind by labor market conditions, we 
might very well seu a powerful lobby bidding the govern men t 
to create "meaningfur' jobs for undemmploycd doctorate 
hc3ldnrs. Already there have been suggestions {e,g., Mansen, 
1970, p, 124) that the P'udnral Government estaljlish a WPA 
program for Ph^D/s: 

Essentially, a political cast] for ruducing unemploy= 
ment will havu to be made if the other national ah^ 
juctivus am to be achievud. Such a case cannot be 
made by merely pointing to 40,000 or 50,000 or 
oven 100,000 unemployed doctoral dugreu hoiders: 
the number is too small among five million 
unemplcjyucl. The case should bo that the expense 
of producing Ph.D/s makes them a national invest- 
mnnt. The manpower is too valuable and tho social 
needs too pressing to allow Ph.D.'s to waste their 
tnlonts in unsuitable positionsf (Harvey, 1972, pp. 
13,71) ■ 

A belter policy, we maintain, would he reliance on 
market factors in tleciding how many graduate denreus to pro- 
duce. We do not feel the State should be obligated to support 
the training of every prospective graduate student seeking ad- 
mission to the University of California. Indeed, the existing 
ovorsupply of Ph,D/s and the high cost of Ph/O, training pro- 
vide adequate justification ftsr reducing the State's commitment 
to graduate educatioiL On the other hantl the situation dinm not 
call for a draconian administrative solution. What we are pro- 
posing is a gradual but sure reduction in the Statues commit- 
ment to Ph.D. training. Nevertheless, we believe the time to act 
is now, before the siiuationnllctates a more drastic response. 



^Of course, the staled efficiency criterion ignores other consideration!. A universir/s administratori mliht be interested, for example, in maln^ 
taming a reasonably equal distribution of education fundi across disciplines; or they may allocaie funds among different student levels so as to maximize 
the universilv's prestige. In either ca^, efficiency as we have defined it might be of secondary interest to the universlly^s admimstralion This does not im^ 
ply, however, that public officials should ignore efficiency in allocatir^ Stale funds. . 

^The sludent^s room and board charges are usually omitted from cost calculations because they would have been incL^red even if that person P 
were noi in school. 

'Some authors refer to the monetary benefits as ^'invesimeni" benefits and to nonmonetary tMnefits as *'consLmptiOiV' or "psychic'' benefits. ^ 

^It is, of course, possible that many nonmonetary benefits of some jobs (e=g., college leaching) are payments for produciivily. In thrsstudy we will 
assume that productivity can be measured by salaries. 

5An external btnefit is a desirable indirect side effect of an -action that confers a gain on perBons withom exactir^ payment. 

^ It should be noted here that analysis of the pecuniary cogs and tenefilsof edixation supports Winkler^s concltfiion insofar as the desirability of 
mcreasing the represenlatjon rn higher eduealion of minorities, women, and the poor is concerned. We found that nonwhites and females receive higher " 
rates of return on their investment at each educational level than do white males, ^ also Richard Freeman, ''The Implications of the Cfwr^lr^ Labor 
Market for Members of Minority Groups,^' in M. Cordon, ed. H/|hef Edumlon and the ybor Maftef, New York: McCraw=Hill Book Company fw tlfe 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1974, r : . 

7|f high school and cpllegegradi^tes have different characteristics that affect earnif^s capacity (for example, ability, mrtivalion, and family con 
nectrons) then failure to adju^ for these differences would result in earnings due to these characteri^ics being attributed to education! 

ajhese are his estimates for persons in business occupaiioni Returns to pfersoni in other occupations are somewhat lower; the rates of return tO 
^ the Ph.D. in government occupations is 1.8% and in education 1.0% . The returns to Master's d^rees in these occupations are negative. - T 
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When Rogers ad|usts hii income flgurts to accounl for ability and other differences ^tween graduate ^udents arxi undereradiate students this 
rate falls to 3% . . . . , . 

i<nfh(s n^ative rale is for male degree holders; female Maker's degree holders receive a 6J% rate of return on their rnveslment. 

"In Maxwell's Mmple, 56% of the men with Master's degr^s majored Ineducatioa This compares with 31.1% of th^ men at the University of 
Nebrail<a, from which he drew his sample, and 27.2% of the men at all US. in^itutions. See Robert H. Wessel, "Ability ar^ the Returns on Graduate 
Education/' Westem Economic ^umai june 1971, 9, pp. 208-210, for this criticism of Maxwell's study. 

"ft is difficult to interpret graduate rales of return based on Census data. The 1 W Census permitted calculation of the average earnings of per= 
sqni who had completed more than four years of college. Althoi^h Ph.D. and Ma^er^s degree recipients are included in l^^ data so too are dropQUts 
persons who take longer than four years to receive their baccilaureates, and many graduate Rodents. These rales may therefore be bia^d estimates of 
graduate rates of return. 

1 JThe difference between th^ graduate rales of return of Harrach and those of As^^nfelter and Mooney may be due to a difference between ability 
levels of the two samples. Ashenfeller and Mooney admit that the average Woodrow Wilson fellow has a higher !Q than the average iraduate ^u^ht 
Therefore, whereas Hanoch^s estimate represents what an average iraduate student might expect to receive; Ashenfeller and Moone/s estimate repre^ 
sents the return to an al:>ove-averige graduate audent, 

'^&e Becker, Human Capital, p. 73 and Appendix 2 (this report) for a discussion of this issue. 



'^we are assuming that future supply and demand conditions in ihe labor market do not favor college graduates over high school graduates or 
vice versa. If high school graduates are in excess supply while coH^e graduates are in high demand, we would expect real earnirgs of colleee eraduates to 
rise more rapidly than real earnings of high scool graduates. 

'6 By convention, direct costs include all costs of collie except forgone earnings. 

'^A tuition fee of $1,050 per year (instead of $660 per year) for Stage I graduate students and a fee of $1,575 per year for Stage fl graduate Su- 
dents-^with no increase in the average grant and fellowship, includir^ tuition waiver— would increase the percentage of direct co^sbome bveraduate 
students to 13.8% . s ^ 

'eThis conclusion could be altered if the nonmonetary benefits from higher edt^ation are substantial, but only if graduate education produced 
higNr .valued nonmonetary benefits than undergradiate education produced. Since it is likely.that graduate education produces fewer nonmonerarY 
benefits than does uridergraduate education, we believe our concli^ion is valid. 

«^Ve owe this point to R-ofessor Leonard Merewilz of the University of California, Berkeley. For a discussion of this issue, see Leonard Merewitz 
and Stephen H. Sosdck, The BudgeVs New Clothes, Chicago: Markham Publishir^ Osmpany, 1971, pp. 8B-108. 

^If we had laed cross^section data on earnings of UC and CSUC faculty members, tN rates of return would have been lovvered sutefanr/a//K. 

^'A 1971 Department of Finance study of 334 full professors at. UC Berkeley revealKl that the average professor received additional compensation 
(rncluding research funds) equal to 16% of his 9-monlh academic salary. Our assumption that the average faculty member receives equivalent compensa- 
tion has a tremendois effect upon the edimaied rates of return. Whereai the social rates of return on graduate education were 6 7 8 9 and 12 9% (de- 
pending on ler^lh of lime in school) when earnings wereai^mented by 16% , Ehecorrespondini rates were 3.3, 4.8, and 7 3% when we assumed no addi- 
tional earnir^s. ' _ 

??Because of the small sample sizes, one should view these fates with some skepticism. 

^sQf course, one may argue thai usir^ Ph.D.'s in these noniradilional jobs is desirable sirKe the additional knowledge and ability a Ph D recibient 
brills to li^se jobs will certainly be good for society. While this may be true, it is unlikely that the beneflls from filling these positior^j with Ph D recipients 
^^^ -r^ ^^^^^ undiscounted social cost (including foregone earnir^s) of producir^ one Ph.D. at the University of California is between $68,000 
and 183,000. And, as Cartier points out, " . _ the human co« in unfulfilled expectations and discouragement may be even more importarf " (Allan M 
Cartier, -'Scientific Manpower for 1970-1985." Science, Vol. 172, 1971,132. 

\ ' ■ ' ■ 

2<See Appendix of our original report for our data on origins of Qlifornia Faculty members 

Appendix 3. of our original report for the dirlvation of thisflgurem 

^ We have ^id nothing, so far, about the fUure labor market for baccalaureate holders. The direction of charge in tte rate of return on graduate 
^ucatron will depend on the charge in graduate eamir^s relative to widefgraduate earnir^s. If baccalaureate holders alw face p^r market conditions 
the rate of reti^n on graduate ^lucaiion could nse despite a slower growth rate of earnir^s. Accordir^ to the Bureau of Ubor StatlSics towever marker; 
conditions for baccalaureate holders are ^pected to remain fairly ^able. (See Bureau of Ubor Statiaics, Co//ege EduCAted Workers im-198Ck A Studv 
.of Supp/j^afKf Demand, US, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C 1970^ ' 



We might point ou that Ph,D. holders who enter occupations traditionally Md by baccalaureate holders are unlikely to disrupt the later market 
for baccalaureates sm^ the number of Ph.D/s produced each year is so small relative to the number of baccalaureates produced In 1 972-73 for example 
^lifornia public collies andluniversitifi granted 66,068 baccalayrtates and only 2,M4 doctorates (excludlr^ health ^ienc^v Nationwide only atout 
4% of the total degrees awarded are doaorates. 
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A REPORT ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF POSTSECONDARY BUDGET 
REVIEW IN MINNESOTA 



? e Rdfaefi /, Rustad and Neal M, BurnB, 

Minnesota Higher Educah'on 
Coordinating CQmmmion 



The Minnosola Higher Education Coordinaling Com- 
mission was given budget review aulhority by the 1973 Min- 
nesota Legislature. The budget review law authorized: (a) the 
development of a compatible program budget formal for 
legislative reporting by all public postsecondary systems. Jn- 
eluding requests for capital improvements, which related 
program outputs to educational needs; (b) the review of bud- 
getary requests;. and (c) a continuous analysis of the financing 
of postsecondary education in Minnesota in order tu relate long- 
range needs arid the utilization of present resources. 

Prior to the passage of the budget review law, the Com- 
mission had no role In postsecondary education bud|oting, 
Each public system (Minnesota State Department of Education, 
Community GdI lege Board, State College Board, and ynivcrsity 
of Minnesota Board of Regents) independently prepared and 
presented its budget to the Governor and the Lngislature, 
Under this arrangement, the systems were free to structure, 
their budget formal and reporting categories. As a result, 
system budgets wdre not comparable, program reporting was 
minimized, and the, appropriations hearings centered on incre- 
mental budget fcquelts.' 

Under this budgeting system, no comprehensive or 
systematic budgetary analysis was possible for policymaking 
purposes. Moreover, the different budgetary procedures imple- 
menled by each system, which tended to emphasize lino-item 
wind object-of^xpenditure budget categories, discouraged bud- 
got hearings focused on educational goals, needs, priorities, 
. and programs. While this proGoduro complicated allocntion 
decisions by the Governor and Legislature, it enhanced the 
education systems' stra logic capability during the appropria- 
tions process. 

: The establishmont of a budgot review process under 
the direction of the Higher EducatiDn^ Qjordinating Commis- 
sion resulted from n number of political,, finnncial, and 
dcmggruphic factors in Minnesotn that go Beyond the scope of 
this piipur. As background, howovor, it should be noted that 
Minnesota has reccnny passod through a period of Iremnndous 
growth in the postsoconda^ educational sector, Since 1965, 20 
jnstitutions have bnon estnbllshdd and many n?<iHting cnmpusnB 
expandetl. At the present times the slnte is opciruting 63 post- 
Hocondary InHlitutionH through 4 separatn governing riyslems, 
many of which are of mnrginul si^ci unci are in dose geogrnphi- 
cal proximity to olhnr public poHlsncamhiry Institutions. (A 
comparison of piilillc postsncdndHry inHlltutionN In Minnosotn 
with the Carnngio CommisBion's 1974 rocommfmdatitms on in- 
stituticmnl Nizn rnvniils thilt of the m two ynar inNlitulinnH, 47 
aro below Iho minimum nnrollmrml Invol and 0 nni within the 
acceplahio rangn, Of the four-yciar compnilionHlvt! ctjllngcm, Iwti 
lire wlihin the mcommnnded (inrolhmml rangci and hIk nrfi 
bnlijwjp Hincn W7i) overnll onKjiimpuN nnrfjIlmcHilH havn 



stabilized and are projected to decline steadily through 1990. 
Live births in Minnesota have decreased 36?g since 1959, As a 
consequence, many campuses are under-enrolled and per stu- 
dent costs are rising at a time when state revenues are curtailed 
by the economic recession and the demand for state funds from 
other programs serving human resource development are in- 
tensifying. Together, these developments have created a strong 
force for more closely examining the state's investment in 
postsecondai^ education. 

. A related development at the national level, which has 
contributed to centralized budget review by state coordinating 
agencies, has been the pressure for increased accountability by 
all public agencies and which has extended into pditsecondary 
; education, As the National Oommission on the Financing of 
Postsecondaiy Education in the United States (1973) has noted, 
"The demand for greateT accounlobilily assumes (hat the pre- 
vious efforts of fiduciary accounting and reporting will be con- 
tinued and, to the extent possible, improved." This hai been 
the thrust of thq budget review task: to provide a better infor- 
mation base for making major program decisions in MinnRsola. 
Fn that rantexl, the Commission hasTOsponded to the wide de- 
mand for an expanded definition of accountability in postsec- 
ondary education, which calls for: 

1. Accounting forithe use of resources in relationship 
to the achievement of specific objectives — fundors 
may want to know how much institutions spend (in- 
cluding cost per student) to achieve an objective and 
to what qxtent the objective is achieved. 

2. ' Demonstration that the resources avnilable are used 

efficiently — funders want to know Jf the resources 
tire being. used in order to achievn maximum prod- 
uctivity; and 

3. Evidence thai instilutional objectives selected reflect 
the needs of citizens in their rules as students, soci- 
ety, and funders— unci it cannot be ussumed that 
their objectives are always IdenticaL 

PuBtseciondary education has grown faster than many 
fJther industries or public services In our (jmnomy during thn 
Inst generation (0*Neil, 1071). This rapid growth ha.s jilimu^ 
lated much public and private* concern nbout thcj cohIs of 
poBtsecondai^ educjaticm and how It should he flnailccH], Yet, 
very little is known about the magnitudij (jf pcmlsecondary 
CMlucntion cos Is In MinnoHota and how they have changud ovcjr 
lime, Emm less is known about the numlMir and types of 
progrnms available In poHlseccmdaiy educution m how lh(iy arc! 
pnj|n(;tet| In grow in the future. This undnHirahle Hilualinn Is 
due In part to the lack of any comimmly agrmul upon meaHures 
and definitions for po.Hl8ncon(liiry nducmilbnal activltleH, It iiiso 
Hlems from the differont acijounling and rncHirdlng-kcHipIng 
luchnlqueH malnlalmid at oac^h inHlilution. nif|(irnntlal ad- 
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ministrative and educational slructures that exist among post- . 
secondaiy education institutions further confuse this complex* 
situation,. 

Since a major goal of slate govern men I is to provide 
postsecondary education with a reasonable investment of tax. 
dollar, those responsible for state policy need information 
which assists them to identify important policy issues, clarify 
educational goals , evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of 
services, and develop appropriate planning procedures for re- 
sponding to changing educatiojial--nee3s. Utilization of a 
program budget system for ilate level decision-making in- 
creases the state's ability to peal with postsecondary educa- 
tional problems in a comprehenfivc manner and to place in bel- 
ter perspective the principal issues of resource alltxialion. 
While this process will not automatically yield definitive solu^ 
tions to complex problems, il should provide an improved in- 
fbrmation base that is relevant to B^gol appropriations and 
policymaking, 

The central pu r gpsrst program budget review in Min- 
nesola is to integrate the planning/pro|ramming and financial 
management funcltions of postsecondaiy education to: 

— identify and measure real educational 
needs 

— identify broad educationaJ and administra- 
live objectives 

— relate objectives to specific programs 

— relate programs to resource requirements 
^ — ^ relate resource requirements to budgets 



Learning about objectives and needs is one of the pri- 
maty goals of this typb of budgeting, It is essential that joals 
and needs be examined as crilically as program categories or 
spending levels. In fact, the analysis of budget requests as they 
relate to educational objectives and needs may be the most im- 
portant result of the budget review procesi. It is only against 
the framework of v^ell-defined institulional mission statements 
that are coordinated both within and across systems that budget 
.requests may be properly analyzed. Accordingly, one of the 
major aspects of the curi^nt effort is diructed to the develop- 
ment of mission statements that specify programmatic respon- 
sibilities in the primary functional areas of instruction, 
research, and public service. 

At the project's outset, the desirability of well-staled ' 
and documented need statements was recognized by the Com- 
mission. Such statements would serve as clear evidence of 
system and institutional management desire to move toward 
specified objectives and measurable outcomes^^and also pro^ 
vide legislative insi|hl concerning the rationalcfarid importance 
of programmatic offerings. In short, need statements are a key 
element in supporting the accountability function of program 
budgeting. Such slate me nts.Jielp describe the discrepancy be- 
tween what js and what is desired Properly fiamed need slate- 
menls can describe: (a) the importance of a need to the com- 
munily, stale, institution and system; (b) the data which ?iup- 
port the presumption of need;,(c) the precision with which the 
need has been specified; (d) the program and its objectives 
being attained, and (e) the measures by which the system (or 
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instiiuUon) chooses to be held accountable in dclormining how 
well they have mana|ed their activitiei to moet the need. 

The budgolary data developed by this process will pro- 
vide, for the first lime, compatible and aimparablo financial 
and non^finannial information for all postsecondary education 
systems and begins to emphasize the relationship between 
educational needs and prognimmatic investments to the out- 
puts of the educational process^ Comparable data means that 
meaningful comparisons may be fnado although differences in 
the Institutions may be great and allhoMgh slight differenGOs in 
the compilation techniques may have been utilized. With an 
understanding of system and institutional fokls, however, com- 
parisons of many meaningful parameteiB in postsecondary^ 
education can be performed and mntribute substanlially to an 
understanding of ct^is and results. Examination of the total In- 
vestment made by the state in the poslsecondary enlnrprisc by 
system, campus, and program activity should onable 
/policymakers to achieve a more consistent Input to educational 
decision-making. Ultimately, this process will provide an op- 
portunity for the identification of the budgetary consequences 
of poslsecondary appropriation decisions. 

Traditional line-item and object-of-expenditure bud- 
gels are relatively complex reports that renect previously ap-^ 
proved spending authorizations. In governmental operations 
such budgets usually arc incremental, based on some change 
from the previous budgetary period. The budge l normally 
represents the expectation, among those who have prepared it^ 
and those who will review it, that what was budgeted in the 
previous reporting period will be accepted this reporting 
period. 



Program budgeting is a planning and management pro- 
cess which restructures cusiomary fiscal information into 
categories representative of the activities thai are conducted by 
the or^aniEaiional unit. Pr^ram budgeting, then» providas a 
^truclure for organizing information about expenditures and 
outputs. The structure provides three things: (a) it arranges cost 
data in meaningful units; (b) it eliminates or subslantially 
reduces overlap; and (c) it arrays budgets with regard to 
specific outputs and goals that can be expressed In quantifiable 
terms. 

In reviewing its chaise from the logislaluro, the Com- 
mission idenlified five primary purposes for the budget review 
process: 

1, To integrate budgeting with the planning process. 

2, To relate appropriations for postsecondary education 
to state policies, goals, and ob|ectives for postsecon- 
daiy education, 

3, To make the budgeting process more rational, 

4, To improve internal and external confidence in the 
budgeting process,. 

5, To provide an information base and descriplive ter- 
minology to legislative members and committees 
which make investment decisions on programs and 
activities better understood and more readily com- 
municated, 

The provision of financial support to postsecondary 
education is characterized by technical issues and policy 
issues. Policy issues, which are appropriately viewed as the 
most important aspect of the budgeting process, include such 
matters as the general level of support for educationi increasing 
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the access to postsecondaty educalion and the price charged to 
students for oducational services. Before these issues can be ra- 
tionally assessed, however, the financial factors that bear on 
them must be thoroughly analyEed. 

The Model 

Because of the nominal character of pr^ram classifica- 
tion models and their inherent limitations with respect to the 
particular needs of the Minnesota budget review model! the 
^Commission developed, on the basis of discussions with the 
public postsecondary systems, a classification system which 
draws on the Program Classification Structure (PCS) developed 
by the National Center for Higher Education J^nagemont 
Systems (NCHEMS). Some modifications have been made in 
the PCS in order to accommodate o^anizational phenomena in 
Minnesota. The Minnesota budget review classification model 
is presented in Figure 1; 

' There are three levels in the Minnesota program 
classification structure: (a) programs (those boxes that com- ' 
prise the lop row m Figure 1), (b) subprograms (all of the re- 
maining boxes in Figure.l). and (c) instructional activities. The 
instructional activities that have been identified for reporting 
purposes in the program classification structure, are contained 
in Table 1, In terms of the taxonomic structure, they represent a 
further subdivision of the subprograms "Academic Instruc- 
tion" and "Vdcaiional-Technics) Jnof ruction." 

In an attempt to assess both financial and non-financial . 
characleristics of a reporting unit, the following information is 
collected; (a) full-year equivalent students by level of Instruc- 
lion, (b) full-time equivalent faculty by rank, (c) certificates and 
degrees granted, (d) expenditures by category, and (e) source 
of funds. These measures are further supplemented by a 
'*need" statemeni for each program which provides the ra- 
tionale for each progmm request. The need statemeni also con- 
tains a brief description of Iho mission, history, and philosophy 
for each program to provide a contextual framework for 
evaluating the program. 

As mentioned above, public postsecondary education 
in- Minnesota Is organis^od under four independent governing 
boards. In addition to reports for each system, the Commission 
construcled a budgetary report system which arrayed prtjgram 
data by campus and for all public syHtoms. As such, ihn Com- 
mission can produce highly aggregated rcports by organizatlon- 
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al level or program' as well as detailed reports by instructional 
activity and campus, The Commission budget reporting matrix 
Is presented in Figure.2. The Commission has ori-line access to 
the budget information which is stored on System 2000, a data 
base managemenf system which has the capacity for updating . 
the data and producing complex reports in a highly fleKible for- 
mat. 

The development of a systematic reporting system for 
capital construction requests is perhaps a more technically de- 
manding task than a progi^m budget reporting system. Faced 
with a severely constrained time schedule and limited staff, the 
Commission limited its work in the area to the adoption of a 
standardised taxonomy of space types by function and the de- 
velopment of a reporting format. Future work will Include the ^ 
development of space utilization norms and the implementation 
of a faoiliiies planning cycle. 

Cgnoluiion 

Traditionar budget processes facilitate discussions ■ 
about the determination of an overall appropriations level. All 
parties fcx^us on the achievement of a negotiated budgelaiy 
figure. Program budgeting, on the other hand, tends to polarize 
points of view, Participants are cqmpelled to make a choice 
among alternatives and substantiate their choices on the basis 
of a thorough understanding of the public policy issues in- 
volved. Thus, it should be anticipated that normal collegial rela- 
tionships will be strained during the implementation of a 
program budget system. Establishment of program budgeting 
results in three outcomes. First, it decreases agreement among 
the participants. Second, it increases the burden of calculations^ 
on the participants. And, third, the decisions and outcomes that 
result from the process may bo different. 

Recent experiences in enrollment-driven formula fund- 
ing and modern educational management practice have 
do monst rated that effective budgeting must be based on 
programmatid considerations, such ap the type of instruction 
(laboratory, lecture, clinical supervision), field of study 
(automotive repair, social science or nursing), level tff instruc- 
tion, and other pertinent factors which reflect thd educational 
activity being conducted. The determination of approprintions 
through the application of gross facuIty'Student staffing ratios is 
not sufficient, particuiarly in a period of stable enrollments and 
runaway innatiorrxjy such, n more rational decision'mnklng 
pracedure could bo applied to legislative appropriutions and to 
the Internal allocation and management of institulional budgets. 
The Impiemontation of u program budget system In any 
public organization is u highly technical and politically con- 
trovorsial task, Political resistance is (mcounternd whenever 
change is Introducnd into a system, I&tablished procedures and 
priorities are poltmtially threulennd, comfortable rolutionships 
disturbed, and unknown outcomes posed, In many cusns, new 
questions are raised about an enterprise and suitable explana- 
tions are requestncl. This is n stressful and fhrealening ex- 
perienne, On the Inchnical sitie, the establishment of a program 
budget syslnm represenlH a difficult and time-consuming exnr* 
else which niquircB the IdfMitificatlon of programs and Ihn im^ 
plnmnnlallon of sophisticated plnnnlng, btidgntlng, ancl 
management lechnlquns, Frequently, it nec(issltal(iH lh(? convnr- 
Hlon of oxlHling record systcims Into a new formal, 

Presnntly, progrnm hudgeling is progriun roporling. In 
olhnr words, educntlonal uxpendHunm and acllvlljes imimn- 
vnrlcd from tjrgnnizallonid aficounllng and record log into a 
report whinh Is sirunlurfid prngrammntically, A program InuU 
gnt HyNtcnn wchHcI syHlemallcally Identify and orgnnlzn Ihn nc- 
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tivities of ah irtstitulion in terms of lis pbjeciives, display the 
costs of these activities over iime. and relate activitiei and their 
costs to the outputs associaled v^ith the achievement of an in* 
stitulion's objectives. 

Program budgeting can be viewed narrowly or broadly 
within the context of the decision-making process. In the con- 
strained approach program budgeting consists of the systematia 
accounting of expenditures according to some program 
classification slruciure, For policymaking pur^ses. this ap- 
proach represents a subslanlial improvement over traditional 
nduciary budgeting and accounting. Within this particular ap- 
proach to budge ting» it is possible to more easily undersUind the 
program objectives, operational style, magnitude, and array of 
activities occurring within a . system. This approach to program 
budgeting provides an overview of existing programmatic ac- 
tivities. It is also possible to view program budgoling as a more 



extensive policyKjriented analytical exercise* According to this 
model, budgetary allocations ant made in accordance with 
specific missions, roles, and programmatic objectives. As such, 
it is more closely tied to the planning and policymaking process 
and the data base generated may be utilized dirofctly in the 
analysis and selection of alternatives. The long-range goal of 
the Commission's program budgeting effort is to provide an 
analytical framework that is of value to planning and 
policymaking at both the system and the legislative levels. The 
reality of planning in pubiic institutions, in fact, strongly sug- 
gests that a mutually undeiilood budgetaiy/planning instru- 
ment is required for effective communication between institu-. 
tional and system representatives on the one hand, and legisla- 
tive members and staff on the other, TTie current program bud- 
geting effort represents a significant first step in that direcUon; 
future revisions and efforts will carry it further. 
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Cqoperalive research efforts within a higher oducalion 
system are not new. The aclivilies in Kansas during iht. past 
Ihree years are noteworthy because they developed as a model 
for instilulional research. Severardlveree major data collection, 
and analyzation projects were undertaken which resulted iri 
the publicalion by the Board of ftegents of: (1) CuidelinBB for 
Inarmsmg Academic EfficiBncy at the Siote Colleges and 
f^Untvemit'ies (hereafter referred Id as Guidelines); (2) PhyBicQl 
Developmeni PlQT)T]ing Manual; (3) a Physical DBvelopmeni 
Plan ning Workbook for each campus and a long-range plan^ 
ning flyer for each campus (flyers were published locally); and 
{4)A Review and A nalyBis of Undergraduate ProgramB at the 
State College and Universities. 

An evaluation of (his model with its diverse compo- 
nenis Is neededuo evaluate Kansas decision-making. This 
paper will address itself primarily to comments on the fruits 
and frustrations engendered by the pei^onnel involved with 
this modeL Some general evaluative comments will be noted 
also,*' 

Background and Assumptions 

The inlroduction.to the Guidelines (1972) report very 
carefully and articulately slated the underlying philosophy, 
assumptions, and methodology which permeated the entire 
system-wide. institutional research effort. 

. . . Under these circumstances the maiching of 
available resources against society's expectations 
of, and demand for. public education of the highest, 
quality requires the exercisaof maximum efficien- 
cy, thoughtful planning and rational selling of 
priorities. 

No college or university can do all Ihc 
things its students, faculty, alumni, and patrons 
would llj<e to have it do. Each instilulion has to 
Oslablish priorities, Mpreovori in state systems, the 
priorities for each unit must rcjflect ovorall, 
system-wide priorilies in keeping with the fiscal 
and social realities of the state. Obviously today, 
when social changes suetn to come more rapidly 
than in the past and when a number of impending 
changes uppfiar to relain directly to the educallonai 
system, it is essential to be ready to forge new 
plans to reflect changing comlitlonH. 

Faced wllh the noed lo hushnncl reBOiirces 
cnrefully and allocaln them wisely, the Kansas 
Stale Ik)anl of I<egon!s has chosen lo devulop close 
ccxirdinalion and cooparation among the six uniis 
for which it is responslbln Ihrough a "do^it^your^ 
Holf" approach. Beliuvlng it unwiHo to pour 
ruBouraeB Into u kirgo coniral coordinating Htaff 
in Topaka, the Ikmrd hm ralim} on a smnj/ 



profemional staff, work/ng with committeeB of 
representatives from.each of the six inBtitutions 
to analyze needs and problemBand make recom- 
mendal/ons [italics mine], 

This approach to system-wide coordina- 
tion was formalized in 1969 when; with the ap- 
proval of the Regents* the Presidents of Ihe six 
Kansas Stale cqlleges and universities established 
the Council of Chir ^ Academic Officer (COCAO), 
bringing into close association the six officers (one 
from each campus) most directly responsible for 
administering the academic pr^ram ai each Lui- 
lege and university. The Presidents asked this 
group to review the programs of the six institu- 
tions, giving special attention to the nature and ex- 
tent of duplication in the offerings of colleges and 
universities, and Id prepare specific recommenda- 
tions for the development of a ^nore efficient and 
effective Regents' syslem In Kansas. No speaial 
funds were appropriQted in Bupport of thiB 
analysiBi a r/gorous sel/-sludy was eondualea as 
part of the regular ongoing operations of the in- 
stitutions [italics mine]. 

Certain b^sic assumptions underlying this 
approach to the problem were gradually clarified 
Ihrough discussions wilhin COCAO and with the 
Prosidenis, Regents and various faculty members. 
" Among the more Important are the followingi 

1. , , . They [Kansans] want quality 
education at reasonable cost. 

2. > , . The assumption thai, because the 
slate's population has not increased mnterially in 
the last 30 years. Kansans should resign them- 
selves to stagnation and mediocrity is specifically 
rejecled. 

3. Lasting improvements in the openiling 
efficiency and effect ivenoss of the Kansas colleges 
and univeniities can be.^t be achieved by ulllizing 
ihe expertise wilhin thpsix institutions ralherthan 
by attempting to impdso rofprms developed by a 
large central staff or by outside consultants. 

4. The achievement of effective cHwrdina^ 
tion over the long run is dopendanl upon the 
establishment of a continuing process c)f inter-in^ 
slilutional prognim monitoring and review. 

5. Whilo unjiiHtifiable duplinallon of 
prc^rums should not he permiltnd,,in some in- 
8tanc(!H duplication is both nucnsBary jind ciimlr- 
able— and not particularly costly, (Kansas Board (jf 
I<£jgnnlB, 1072, p, 1^2) 
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Personnel — ^Their Fruits and Fruilrations 

The preceding quolalion, as is of ton Ihn case, does nol 
tell ihe entire story. It is correct that the confedoralion appraach 
was dictated and each institution was to perform the nocessary 
data collection and analysis by taking the resourcos required 
"out of its own hide," At the inception of the project the 
organization and operation of the institutional research offices 
on the respective campuses ranged from no office or personnel 
to a sophisticated office with four fulUtime personnel working 
in all facets of educational research, The initiation of these pro- 
jects forced one college to free a person half-lime to work in in- 
stitutional research with one graduate assistant. Ironically, over 
.a three year period, this college put more resources into institu- 
tional research personnel than its sister institutions. The net 
result for the entire system was an increased emphasis on in= 
stilutional research on each campus. 

One of the important reasons for the unqualified suc- 
cess of most projects was the personnel involved. In any 
representative group a certain amount of selfrinterest and 
poliiical "horse trading" is present. The lop three representa- 
tive groups in Kansas (Coimcil of Presidents, Council of Chief 
Academic Officers, and Council of Business Officers) 
generally put self-interest ahead of objective decision -ma king. 

However, the Institutional Research Personnel (IRP) 
approached their charge with a high degree of professionalism, 
objectivity, mutual ivbpccl, trust, and friendship. Without ques- 
tion this atmosphere contributed greatly to the productivity, 
validity, and reliability of the group's collective effort. Ob- 
viously this was a chance occurence which could not have been 
preplanned. 

To some extent this objectivity carried over to the Long 
Range Physical Planning group. However* one immediate 
problem in this group was a lack rf uniformity in positions of 
institutional representatives- The majority were architects but 
institutional researchers and other administrators also 
belonged to this group. Much of the data required by the Physi-' 
cqI Dave/opment Planning Manual for the respective PhyEical 
Developmonf Planning Workbooks involved u collection of 
data on semester credit hours, contact hours, credit hoiirs, 
square footage, and so forth. This data was collected on eaih 
campus by one of the following offices: institutional researci:, 
planning, or architectural. This procedure could have lent itself 
to non-comparable data because of dofinitional problems. Fur- 
tun ately, most of those problems werc* Identified, but not al- 
ways prior to the collection of data which resulted in duplica- 
tion of effort. Real coordination on each campus was required. 
Both local and consulting architects did not always fully ap- 
preciate problems peculiar to higher education. 

Very early in the collectivn discussions it was d(.^nided 
to make the Program Classification Structure (PCS) developtui 
by the National Center for Higher- Education Managnment 
Systems "(NCHI^MS) the hnsis for all data colhmtion and 
analysis. This was n wise decislnn su that data would be intra- 
and intor-institutionally cumpatiblch Howevcir* outside of ihii 
six institutional research offices thf^n^ wns great diynrHity 'in 
regard to knowledge of the taxomjmy. The local amhlttints did 
not underHtand the rationale bulvind the taxunarny and some 
huslnnss officera viewed any new syHtcim common account- 
ing UH a threat which would climinish thnlrtamlml, Djpnrtmcjnt 
chnirnufn hntl trovible difftmm tin ling hetwcHm NCHEMS data 
clusigned for intnrMnstitutional usc^ and dnpartmental data 
which was mjrmfdly poculinr to a given nrgnnizntional strut;- 
lure on a given campus. 

The major irony in ilevelopinH the inHtiluticaial nmearch 



model was the Board of fegents' staff had no one knowledgo- 
ablo or working full time in institutional research until the 
design vvas completed for the last publication, A Rev/ew and 
Analym of VndafgraduQle ProgramB at the State Colleges 
and L/niversities, However, the Board staff did have very capa- 
ble and knowledgeable people working with the iJong Range 
Planning Group, the CounciKof Business Officers, and the ad 
hoc formula budget group. 

The initial 20 months of individual and collective effort, 
culminated in December 1972 with the publication of the 
Guidelines report. Prior to publishing the report the Council of 
Presidents had to determine how much of the data was to be in- 
cluded in the final report. The report from the Council of Chief 
Academic Officer to the Council of Presidents included a 40- 
page appendix showing instructional cost data by field of 
. study, by institution, and by student level. However, the final 
product showed only two tables: salary cost per student credit 
hour by student level; and salaiy cost per student credit hour 
by student level for selected fields of study, i,e,, social sciences 
and engineering. Salary cost differentials proved to be poten- 
tially embarrassing especially when relatively low paid teach- 
ing assistants were used. Additional editing was performed 
which resulted in a more concise but a "sanitized" final 
publication. 

Some Ramifications 

The Guidelines report made national headlines and a 
synopsis in Time stated that 63 graduate degree progranis were 
recommended to be discontinued. Numerous other programs 
were recommended to be placed in a' provisional status. The 
figures were really much more of an analysis of fait & oc» 
aompli action. Through atrophy most of the programs were 
vestigial at best and already defunct at the woi^t. In essence a 
catalog housecleaning of degree programs was accomplished. 
The criteria for placement in one of these oatagorics was 
degree productivity. It was noted earlier in assumption five that 
duplication per se was not necessarily bad. However, the quan- 
titatiye approach ignored quafltative judgments. The recom- 
mendation to discontinue these programs was sound, It did 
hurt a few programs, and it did sound a warning to many 
departments of the new ground rules for retaining graduate 
programs. 

One special problem should be mentioned. In a system 
where campus enrollments range from 4,500 to 19,500 a strict 
quantitative measurement obviously placos more constraints 
and hardships oh the smaller campUHes, For example, in the 
colleges programs are offercid in the department of music in ap* 
plied music arid music education, In most cases, the vast ma- 
jority of students pursuf? the music education option, Relatively 
small music departments were faced with a choice between a 
degree offering in applied music (PCS category 1004) and 
music education (PCS category 0832), However, a compromise 
was niachcd in the Council of Chief Acadcjmic OCficem 
whereby all rnusic would be rcjcoitled as applied music 
thereby insuring the music programs at the colkigns. 

n The spcjcific recommendations sot forth in the 
GuhlulinuH report establishcKl some additional tasks to be coni' 
pletfid with concurrent liinetahles, /nio printed word camn 
buck t() haunt some of the institutions which had somc! second 
thoughts aliout what ciffiict ihv. Guidullnnn rnport was having on 
their campUH. The die had becm caHt and plans wnni made in 
tlui spring of 1074 to conduct a Hncond faculty acitivity analysiH 
anci to prepam a "Guidnlintjs II" re|x)rt on undergraduatn 
program.H, In March 11175 A lie view and AnalyHiH of Undor- 
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araduate Programs at the State Colleges and VniveTsities was 
published, ThG newness of this publication and the author's 
unfamiliarity with it pfocludes any comments at this tiniG. 

Limitations 

All concerned noted the limitations in the GuidelineB 
report: ^ , 

This report should bo viewed as a sig- 
nificant first step in a complex process. With 
experionce, it may be expected th^t moru 
sophisticated methods of analysis and evaluation, 
including greater emphasis upon qualitative fac- 
tors, will be utilized adding weight to future 
recommendotions. While data never before 
available have cooperatively been compiled as a 
result of this study, that date base must continue 
to be. further refined. In any case, programs must 
be reviewed continuously lo assure appropriflle 
adaptation to changing conditions. 

Limitations of this report stem primarily 
from the enormous complexity of the subject, the 
limited time available for preparation of the 
report, the lack of adequate national and regional 
norms regarding the matters under Investigation, 
' and the fact thai the Regents' responsibility and 
authority in state planning does not include the 
private, municipal, two-year or vw^ational tech- 
nical institutions. Nevertheless, COCAO, the 
Council of Presidents and the Board of Re|ents 
believe it is a substantia! beginning worthy . of 
careful consideration by the Governor, the 
Legislature and the general citizenry of the state. 
[Kansas Efeard of Regents, 1972i p. 4] 

Evaluation 

Kansas was very slow in any statewide master plan- 
ning effort. Many slates had elaborate plans deveioped. Some 
were good and some were discarded as soon as they were com^- 
pleted, Thpsu items which were difficult to quantify have, in 
some cases, come back to haunt higher education. Without 
question the problems of accountability and credibility, or lack 
thereof, in higher education resulted from many legitimate ro- 
quests for information by boards, legislatures, and the public 
being ignored or refused on the gmunds that higher uducation 



did not fit the militaiy, industrial, or business model of produce 
tivity, While there is much in higher education which cannot bo ■ 
quantified, this is not sufficient reason for the inability to 
answer legitimate (and some illegitimate) requests for data or 
measures of productivity or accountability. 

The Kansas model is noteworthy because in spite of the 
political considerations already mentioned^ the Kansas model 
told it "like it was." This may not have been the original intent 
but it was the net effect.'The faculty activity- analysis is 
especially noteworthy. Unquestionably it had its limitations. 
Any self^report instrument has inherent limitations. The first 
activity instrument was a remarkably valid document which 
preceded the NCHEMS sample faculty activity instrument by 
years, The Kansas instrument was developed with much sweat 
and tears but at veiy minimal c^t. It became abundantly cjear 
as the design phase of ^'Guidelines 11" was nearing an end 
that the same care, concern* and planning had not gone into the 
second faculty activity analysis instrument (a modification of 
' the NCHEMS instrument) that had gone into the '*green sheet" 
(the Kansas faculty activity analysis instrument developed in 
1971-72). Nonetheless, the Kansas efforts in faculty activity 
analysis not only contributed to the literature in that field but 
also materially contributed to statewide planning. 

The physical planning studies were noteworthy 
because they documented the need for planning (especially in a 
peric^ of declining enrollments) and again provided compati- 
ble and comparable data. For the first time in Kansas, planning 
and programming preceded requests for physical facilities in^ 
stead of building first and making programs meet the facilities, 
The concern now in physical planning is whethnr, 
espucially in tight economic times, the three-quarter of a million 
dollars spent in planning and consulting will be Wasted and the 
former traditional "squeaky wheer* approach will prevail in 
capital construction and even more importantly in renovation, 
-remodeling, and roplacement of facilities. 

Finally, the test of the whole model will be whether the 
various documents gather dust or will they bo studied, 
reviewed, updated, and implemented? This presentation has 
stressed the importance of the personnel involved. The author 
feels this was the most critical factor in the success of the Kan- 
sas model, Somcj of the principal parties are now gone; as time 
passes more will go or fiide. the final question is: will the . 
model and its sequel flouriBh with new people (legislator. 
Regents, staff, and administrators) or will the fruits of the Knn^ 
sas model wither away in frustration? 
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DATA. RESPONSE TIME AND FREQUENCY OF USE' 
A STATEWIDE SERVICE ANALYSIS 



According lo a rocenl study by the Rand Corporotiori, 
hardware costs amount to about one-third of the lolal data pro- 
cessing expenditures in higher education. The rest ib involved 
in developing programs, softvvare, and maintenance. The costs 
in ieiecommunications have been decreasing significantly in 
the past few years as a result of Telpak and other telephone 
company packages. The economies of scale for storage and 
computer processing are related to price by a square root pro- 
portionality. For instance, three times the price gives nine times 
the capability. After Ihese lechnoJoglcal trends are understood, 
it is then the task of slates and universities to structure them- 
selves to be in a position to take advantage of impending 
developments. 

In Connecticuti with rnany of the public colleges having 
Iheir own computers, saving money by planning future 
developments was basically a case of somehow sharing pro- 
grams and program developments. This, in turn, requires a 
mechanism of laying out data in a standard way so that a pro- 
gram developed at the one institution will be stored in a format 
that can be accessed and used by other institutions. 

The requirement for a common file system brought us 
to the need for a data bgse management system accessible to all 
stale colleges and universities. By definition, a data base system 
is a "growing community of data designed to serve a growing 
community of users." The data base mgnagement system 
makes the dreams about a management infornriation system 
(MIS) a technical possibility. The data base system is data 
oriented rather than progrant oriented, This allows data to be 
arranged in many different ways from many different; flies 
(e.g,, siudeni, faculty, financial, etc,)> "Data management" is 
the secret to having flexible MIS, 

The traditional, separate file systems limit the ability to 
compare differoni typos of data. For instance, in Connecticuli a 
typical problem is to have course informationkin one file or 
computer tape and student Information on another file or tape. 
If a now applicnlion rnqulros the use of both sets of data, a pro- 
gram musi be developed which v^ill logically relate the data on 
the two files, On the other hand, the data base structure Itself 
contains the logical reltitionships, Th(; data uategories and their 
linl<s lo nach other are part of thn data bas() structure, Conse^ 
quentlyi any data can be related to any other data: the offiuien- 
ciua come from good design in data storage. ^ 

The data base mamigem(mt system allows data to he 
enternd^onco and varluus application prngrums (past, presont, 
and future) to go aguinsl the data. Thus, programs and data urn 
indopandont of each other and so can be changod indnpim^ 
dently— saving IhouBands of programming hours. Having one 
file Hiruaiuro means programs can be used by nvcjry InHlitution 
in the stuto antl the colleges v.an he assigned to work on 
diffownt ptirtH oriidmlnistrntivci data prcicessijig, AIho, mainte^ 
nance which consumes alK)Ul fiO% of data prmHiHsmg effcjrlH 
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can be done once in rewriting programs, updating codes, data 
. . ; etc, and then bonofil eve^one. 

The Iradc-off of having a data-oriented system rather 
than a program-oriented system is that you must have a good 
idea of all the data and how often it will be accessed from the 
ve^ start, Compare Figures I and 11. The difference between 
the two is like the difference between two national hamburger 
chains. One believes they know your needs and packages its 
product, while the other keeps the pieces (data) separate and 
puts it together "your way," 

ynfortunately, college administration is not as simple 
as arranging accessible storage places for picklep, onions— ^but 
may be more like designing a lai^e department store where the 
choice of where lo store or locate things is not obvious, Rela- 
tionships among items, customer traffic and item turnover must 
be considered. Data base consultants, such as Leo Cohen, of 
Performance Develppment Corp,, Trenton, New Jei^ey, suggest 
that a ^sorv/ce ana/yiis is necessary to have reasonable 
response times upon access to a data base system. That is, the 
files must be arranged so that the most frequetitly accessed 
data is stored "up front", while less used data is stored in the 
back recesses of the fHe structure, ^ 

, An impdrlant consideration la that both present and 
future data needs be considered. Consequently, a statewide 
service analysis was underlaken in Connecticut wherein the 
data processing contera listed data, availability time (how fast),, 
and frequency (how often), Next a plan was developed to ob- 
tain future data requirements directly from the admiriistrators. 
The similarity of findings/results was romarkable and provided 
documentation of the similarity of college administration and 
the need for a data base management system— namely, data re- 
dundancy among administrative offices. 

Outline of Results 

The documoniation accumulated during the statewide 
.service analysis was extensive, The data was collected during 
an eight-month period, but could have been completed in four 
months if one unit had begun when mquested, Wherever 
possible, results wore sliarad among colleges to provide iU 
lust rat ive examplos and motivation to those colleges delaying 
completion or saying it was "impossible" to do, 

SGrvices 

The Herviyu analysis, among other thing.H, provided a 
listing of eve administrative C()mputer program (service) in 
the state system of higher education. 

The scrviciOH warn groupcid into "HystumH" and llicn 
gnniped according to (hn five NCHEM8 data himm giving fivn 
pages of Byslimis l)y Schools. These pages provide Home lO' 
Unresting analysis (}f the information recjuinid by differenl types 
c)f instil utions of higher iKludaiion. rhoy uIho indicaie prioritioH, 
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Figure 1 
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similarilies and the "evolutionary steps" domonslraiofl upon 
comparing inslitulions at differenl devolopmental stages, the 
pages indicate presenf priorities in providing automated infor- 
maiion for dedsion-making, 

The next step in our service analysis was to obtain 
some indications about future computer service requirements, 
During this step virtually every college administrator in the 
state was interviewed. The form used in defining existing com- 
puter services was also used for describing future computer 
services. Consequently, as much as poasible, admin is Ira tors 
were asked to specify their needs down to the dala element 
level giving both the availability (how fast) and frequency (how 
often) foi" the computer service requested. There were unex- 
pected amounts of agreement even among different types of in- 
stitutions. For instance, there was fairly good agreement as to - 
what services should have rapid turnaround time. Indeed, 
some of the key factors for determining the rost -effectiveness of 
a teleprocessing application are present in the service analysis' 
availability and frequency. For instance, the admissions officer 
may want to have the 30-second availability of on-line registra- 
tion, but its frequency of use may be only once a semester. On 
the other hand, the college accountant may "need" two-minute 
availability on a Vendor file, but he accesses it as frequently as ' 
a dozen times a semester Thus, although availability is the key 
factor in evaluating on-line applications, the frequency of ac- 
cess provides further information in evaluating choitjes. 

In general, the more changeable aspects of administra- 
tion were cited for rapid availability— indicating an almost on- 
going or continuous analysis— such as accounting, facilities in- 
ventory, class lists, etc. Services need for occasional or annual 
analysis, such as minority statistics, dean*s lists, etc, would not 
have the same prioriiy for on-line design. 

^ It became increasingly evident during the interviews, 
especially at (he University, that the new computer service re- 
quests could be satisfied by interrelating and interpreting the 
data presently maintained on separate files. In other words, our 
study indicated thai the "additional data*' needed for decision^ 
makirfg required the integralfon of different types of data. The 
study showed that data management was even more important 
than realized, For instance, the Registrar at the University of 
Connecticut requested a Degree Audit ProgrQm which would 
require accessing the Students File and Curses File and a 
Scheduling Program which would link the Courses File with 
the Facilities File. The data existed somewhere but was effec- 
tively Unavailable. 

The student area emerged as the most redundant and 
most in need of having one data base accessible to all the ad- 
ministrative departments. This is important in order to mini- 
mize inconsistencies of student data from department to depart- 
ment. Also, the subtle butMmportant differences in general 
fund students, extension students, part-time, full-time, etc, in- 
vite automated help, A complete record of each sludenl could 
be used for its several piirts ^y the financial aid office, housing, 
billing, graduation, library, and security. Duclsion-making nan 
involve several differcmt sotB of data. 

Our studies indicated that the rnconciliatinn of 
differences in two similar data programs are so sub tin that nd- 
ministrntors have found it easior to devcdop ndditionnl prch 
grams than to find the cause of the diffnremicjs. Consfiqunnily, 
the convent ionai file syH terns beget morn and mon; rt?dundnn- 
cy, inruiuuracy, and questionnairos, We have found data incon- 
sistency to be worse at the murci tlevcjlopnd inHlilutions where? 
different atlministnitivo depiirtmnnts updiitn thcdr filcm from 
different soumes, Devtilooing more uonventionnl filcj systems 
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will only make matters worse; all would welcome an integrated 
approach. 

In summary, the information requested for future 
analysis was not new but rather the requests vi^ere for more 
timeless, integration, and more ability to expand without redo- 
ing large sections of past work. Many ''services" requested 
were precisely the benefits advertised by a data base managO: 
ment system: better accessibility, lar^e-scale integration and 
modular development. 

The NCHEMS packages address many of the requests 
for management data; they do not address all the needs by any 
means, NCHEMS programs themselves could use a data base 
management system at their base to handle the changes and up- 
dates to their data. Thus, NCHEMS programs are one set of 
many application programs which can access a data base struc- 
ture coniaininj all the data of a particular college. : 

Data Elements 

Every computer service has a number of data elements 
associated with it. For example, the computer service Dean's 
List requires such data elements as: coursesy grades, student 
names, etc. After the data elements were collectod for every 
service, they were entered on an index card with their frequen- 
cy fiid availability times and then grouped to give accumulative 
scores for each element. When these frequencies of use were 
added for the various administrators, some data elements were 
found to be accessed hundi^ds of times per year. Other ele- 
ments were accessed only a few times per year. The frequen- 
cies of use were surprising. This also brings us back to the 
earlier discussions regarding data management, namely, that 
data should be stored according to its access requirements, first, 
and then according to its logical relationships. 

The variance in frequencies of use of data elements 
was beyond expectations. Analysis is still in process but the 
results are extraordinary enough to perhaps recommend thai 
data elements not be stored in the traditional, five NCHEMS 
data bases. In other words, the NCHEMS data categories may 
be fine for human processing but m^y not be the optimum ar- 
rangement for computer processing. 

Experiences and Racommandatlons 

There was a similar study (McGovern, 1073) in the 
Now York City-Long Island area, That study wm limited to 
determining faculty data elements but contained an extensive 
bibliography and a theoretical discussion of such analysis. The 
previous method was superior, in that it allowed a statistical 
determination of "accuracy" of the consensus, It. relied on the 
iterative process of successive delphi questionnaires. The 
questionnaire results were refined by successive rounds and a 
comparison of results from 2 indepcndcjLt'grQUps of IS colleges 
was made. The delphi approach was not used in Connecticut 
because of the insistence of our manHgement consultants on the 
need for interviews, My conclusion at this point is that parts of 
both could have been done within the same time frame, 

Although the results of the study give strong evidence 
for a data l)ase management system, it should not be recom- 
mend nd to oveiyonc. It requires cooperation on a rather good ^ 
level. If com|M>nerits of higher education are "at wnr," this will 1 
prnbably provide more ammunition, Our experience) in Con- ' 
nncticut showed that the service analysis provided an oppor-? 
tunity to involve top, middle, and lower manngnmnnt, It also^ 
allnwtid uB to dissipate friars about the new system, We will 
probably repeal the servicie analysis nvety other ycMir as ji 
methcKl to Htay in con Ian t with college ad minis Ira tors. 
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We learned thai the president of each college must 
'^direct" his dat£f ^rocc^sing director to do the interviewing or 
elie it will never get done. We found that the analysis must be 
viewod for its internal merits and not as a project to help Iho 
central office or /state coordinating agency. 

The phrase that probably won the most reception was^ 
"Let us plan together and share results as they develop in the 
next few months/* The study was only as good as the efforts on 
campus, and p it was essential to enkindle thoroughness on 
each campus, .In one case, help (consultants) had to be hTred to 
get a College moving. There also needs to be enough similarity 
of response among similar administratorB to obtain "statistical 
results,'^ On' the other hand, every administrator should have 



been given dear possibilities to participate, That is. even if 
statistical reliability is not achidved, you must decide and 
design your data stfucture so all must indirectly give consent to 
the system. 

According to the service analysis philosophy, it is 
easior to dolermine data needs and store the data according to 
accessibility than to try to anticipate the eventual interrelation- - 
ships of various administrative systems. Having the programs 
"go against the data" means that programs and data are inde- 
pendent of each other. The independence will allow progreas 
and sharing to proceed in both the area of writing application 
programs and updaling data. Data management via a data base 
management system appears to be precisely what we need. 
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PRELIMINARY STATE LEVEL PLANNING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
RETRENCHMENT 



Larry K Hayes, Oklahoma Slate 
^ Regents for Higher Educflhon 



Stale coord inallng agencies are concerned with main- 
toining statewide systeins of viable institutions to serve the 
higher education needs of their, people. These agencies have 
recognized or soon must recD|nize that before the end of the ^ 
coming decade, declining enrollmonis will force the elimination 
of many programs, the reduction of basic fundi ions » and even 
the closing of some institutions of higher iiducation; These 
agencies also recognisn that inflation and other economic fac- 
tors will, undoubtedly force institutions to operate more effi- 
ciently if they are to n'KUiitain present standards of quality. 

In Oklahoma; ihn Oklahoma Stale Re|ents for Higher 
Education have constiiiMbnal responsibility for establishing 
and maintaining standBidj of education as they apply to the 
higher education institutions of the Oklahoma Stale System of 
Higher Education, The State Regents also have coordinating, 
leadership, and planning responsibility. 

Oklahoma institutions of higher education have not yet 
feli the full weight of this country's problems vvith innationi 
unismploymenl, and power shortages or the effect of decreasing 
en Tollmen tSi but the time has ojme when Oklahoma and all 
other slates must faaa these and bther problems squarely, The 
Oklahoma State Regents feel that institutions must have help in 
making the changes necessary to maintain their viability. This 
is a report on the first steps taken and plans proposed for pro- 
viding that help. From this project, criteria^ standards* and pro- 
cedures emerge to help Oklahoma Institutions become more 
efficient while rnainlaining quality. 

Enrollment Trends 

Oklahoma has, since statehood, had a deep commit- 
ment for providing higher education oppprtunities 
geographically convenient to its citizens, As early as 1910, 
Oklahoma had a total of 20 slate institutions. For many yearsj 
Oklahomans have pointed with pridejo the fact that a very high 
proportion of Oklahoma high school graduates go on to college 
and that Oklaho^ia ranks high among all states In the ratio of 
state colleges and universities to population. A few people, 
however, focused their attention on the high number of small 
colleges scattered across the stato in relatively unpopulated 
areas, They spoke out strongly against the financing of small, 
inefficient, and often ineffective InstitutionB at the expense of 
the lurgcr institutions in a slate where the total reHourcea for 
higher nclucatinn have been limited. 

During the dncatle of the 60s,. Oklahoma grew into its 
system of higher education institutinns, Students from 
Oklahnmu and from acrf^R the country were grateful fcir an op- 
portunity to attend collegn, In-Rtate and out -of 'State nnrollmrmts 
increased and now inHtilullona were established In the two 
largust metropolitan areas of the state to help uccommodnto ^ 
thorn. During the OOs the Okluhoma Lcjglslaturo did not hesilalij 
to supply tho funds requlrnd to opernle Htate institutions; the 



people of Oklahoma voted several times for bc^ndn lur i xpand- 
ing facilities and the State R^ents approved virtUHliy all re- 
quests for new educational programs. But the decade of the 8Qs 
will be a diiffereht story for Oklahoma, If present trends con- 
tinue^ — birth rates, ifnildren in grade school, the percentage of 
second graders graduating from high school; the percentage of 
high school graduates going on to. college; the ratio of first -time- 
entering freshmen to total full-time-equivalent students — 
.Oklahoma can expect to ha^ an increasing number of full- 
time^equivalent on -campus students through 1983'84, but must 
then expect the possible loss of a third of their on^campus full- 
time^equivaleni enrollment during the latler part of the 80s, 

Oklahoma can also expect drastic shifts in enrollment, 
with some urban institutions continuing to gain enrollment 
right up to 1983;B4 and then losing a fairly small percentage of 
their enrollment, while some rural institutions which have al- 
ready lost a significant percent of their on-campus students'will 
be struggling to survive. 

Enrollments, prograilfis, and attitude changos have al- 
ready Mcurredi Out-of-state students were the first to leave as 
education opportunities became availafilc clever to their homes. 
Then, as the draft picture changed, many prosprictive students 
decided to break out of the niold. And as enrojiments leveled 
off, legislators and the people began to talk about accountability 
and the State Regenta encouraged institutions to drop courses 
and programs before requesting new ones. As the demands for 
efficiency.and effectiveness grew, the demands for more varied 
pr^rams to meet the needs of a more' diverse student body in^ 
4 creased, 

It was at this point that the State Regents* staff decided 
that immediate action must bo taken, that even though the state 
has approximately seven years to prepare for a radical 
decrease In^enroliment, Oklahoma institutions will need td 
begin immediately if they are to remain viable. The question 
for the State Regents then becomes one of growth potential and 
the probability of efficiency: whlnh of their institutions can 
probably make it with a reduction in courses and progranis or 
changed functions; jmil which of their institutions may not be 
able to survive under any circumstances. 

9 

Institutional Viability 

The State Regents' staff identified appri)ximately 20 
. factors which wore thought to be related to institutional 
viability. Institutional {lata were gathered concornlng fuich of 
these factors to dnttirmine if they would cliscriminatfi bqtw(Hjn. 
Instil utionn anil to provhle informntion neiiiled by the ntaff to 
detijrmine the rensonablnness of propoHnd Htandards, 

The Inn globnl crlterln set forth below mvvu hhmtlfied 
as ihiwe factorH most' closely aMsiK^inteil with InHtilutlunal 
quality and (jffluiency. Along with each criterit)n Is prnsiinliHl a 
slandard against which each institution will \n\ mciUHurtHl, In 

urn 
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tht>H(; fiiw instannos In whicH HtnndardH un> to be; dnrivtid on tin? 

husis of further n!st?iir(:h anti stiiily, ih(> mnthoclolo^icjs for nr=. 

riving at Wimi) standards will he? dcjscrihmi. 

1. ' InHinulkmal Sim — Thn sizn of an insiilution in 
nn important fnntor in Its aliility to 'dnlivor mm= 
prohnnsivo, offininn! and ciLialitnlivn nducntional 
snrvinnH to Htudcints and thn puhlic, To dcHt^rmino 
instiiiitianal sizn, the? mnusuring Htit:k of fuli^yoar, 
fulUlimcj=c»qiiivalont nnmllmnni will \m ulilizod. A 
minimum of 1,50Q PTE t;nmllm«nt_ will hn utiliznd 
as a standard for stain and othnr univc?rsi]i{!s at thf] 
undor^niduatn luvel, A minimum ' stnntiard of 
1.000 Fi ll (inrollmnni will bu utilizc?d for two-ynar 
collngns. 

2, InHtituliotwl Munnmium, — Whuthnr studont 
■ tmroljmuni is innrcasing or ducrnnsing is an impor- 
tant fatjtcir in an institution's abilily to rtuimit and 
rotain studnnts, duvnlop now oducational 
programs, and maintain institutional mornlth 
Thnro is no sut;h thing as "Hioady-sialf!." An in= 
stituticm is nithnr moving forward or bnck\\Hrd. It 
is oxpoGtod that all institutions should hnvn in- 
cn*a$nd or al Junst maintaintul a positivu growth 
patU^rn during thn past fivn yoars, a timo during 
which stnto lovnl nnroUmnnt has incrcuisod 
markodly. 

3. R?r CapHu CuHts, ■= Tho amoLmI t)f rcgourcos por 
capita hns kmg bocm rncognizod as an important 
factor to an insiitution's qiudity and nfficioncy of 
opuratjon. Thn mtmsUring stick of Efiucatlonal and 

' Qmnral oxpunditurGs par FTE cnrollmont for the; 
most rc'cont fiscal yoar wiil be utiii^cd to dctc^r- 
mino por capita costs. Institutions will be? 
mmisurcKl against a standard within tho limits of 
plus^^oT-minus onu standard dovinlion from thn 
mnan for liko typo institutions in Oklahoma. 

4. SfudenNFacuIfy flaf/a=Thn studnntTaculty ratio 
at an institution is rnflnctivn of and associatnd with 
cost nfficinncy, quality of instruction, uomprnhcm^ 
sivonnss of oducational offnringj?. and quality of 
pnrsonal rtjialionships on thn campus. Thn num= 
bur of PfE enrol Imnnt divided by the number t)f 
FTE faculty will be utilized to delermine this 
measuring stick. Two^yoar institutions* will be 
measurnd against the following standaras: college 
parallel coursos, .28 to 1; technical and cxjcupa- / 
tional courses, 12 lo 1. Stale and other univorsitina 
will be measured against the following Htandards: 
lower division, 28 to l, upper division, 20 to l, and 
graduate division. 12 to T 

5. NumbQr o/ Vo/umes In Library.— The number of 
books, magazines, microfiche, audio and video 
tapes, and other learning materials is an important 
indicatmn of an instituiion^s comprehensivenesB 
and quality. This faclor will be measured by infor- 

. mation derived from HEGIS reports submittec^ by 
institutions to the Deparlmenl of Health, Ed ucation 
and Welfare, Institutions will bo measured against 
the standards established by the American Library . 
Association for number of library volumes accord- 
ing to size and institutional lypem 

6, Averaje FacuHy Salary. ^-Average faculty sal- ' 
aries reflect an institution s ability to attrant and rn- 
lain qualified faculty meinbers. This moasuring 
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stick will be takcm from annual salary sludins con- 
iUictnd by thn Htain RegnntH. InsIiliitinnH will be 
nKuisurnd against a range of plus=nr-minns one 
standard deviation from the mean of faculty sal- 
arins for like type instituiions in the rngion of 
which Oklahnma is a part, 
7. 7'enure HtuiuH of Ffieu/ty.— Thn numbnr and kind 
of f^uuiliy holding tenure at an institution bnurN a 
close rnlation to its quality of instruction and to the 
institution's flexibility of operation, Data t(j 
m(?asurn this item will be tiken from a fauulty 
qut^stionnnire to \m distributed and analyzed dur- 
ing the course of the currenf study to revise and • 
update thn I^J»n for the 70^s, Institutions will be 
measurcKl against a standard of having no morn 
than one-half to two^lhirds of their facidty m(?m^ 
he^s holding permanent acadnmit; tenure, 
II. /nsIruciiojKj/ Space Per Cupilci.^ — Thn amount of 
msIruiLitional spiicc? per sluthuit is a measurt? of an 
institution's efficiency, coinp'rnhensivnnnss, and 
instructional C|uality. The amount of instructional 
^ space per FTE innrollment will be utilized as a 
measuring stick to determine this item. Institutions 
will be measured ^^ainsl a standard within the 
limits of plus-or-minus one slandard deviation 
from the moan for like typo institutions in ^ 
Oklahoma. ' 
9. Comprehensiveness of InBiruclhnul Progrums,— 
The comprehensiveness of an institution s educa= 
tional program offerings is an indication of its 
ability to meet thn needs of its clientele and a ' 
measure of success in implomnnting its assigned 
functions. For two-year institution^, thn number of 
technical programs and the pnrcentagn of students " 
(mrolled in technical prt^rams will be the measur- 
ing stick used to determine comprehensiveness. 
For bacealaureate prc^rams, the number of educa- 
tional programs offered and the numbnr of fields 
in which clegreos'have been conferred over the 
past five years will bo the determining factor. State 
and other universities will be measured against a 
combination' of two standards. These institutions 
will be expected to produce graduates in a number 
of fields within minus" one standard de via I ion Fmrn 
^- the mean for like type Institutions and to offer a 
number of baccalaureate educational programs 
within minus one standard deviation from the 
moan for like type institutions. 
Two-year instituiions will bo expected to offer a 
^ number of educational prc^rams within minus one 
standard deviation from the mean for like type in= 
stitutions, and to enroll a proportion of students Jn 
technical programs within minus one standard 
deviation from the mean for like type inslifulionsi 
10. InstrucAionQl Expondifures.— =The proportfon of 
Education and General (E^G) funds expended for 
the function of instruction is an indication of both 
^ instructional quality and efficiency, The amount of 
^^ElfG oxpendituros per FTE enrollment will bo 
utilized to measure this faclor; Institutions will bo 
measured against a standard of having expended 
at least .60% of total E&C ekpenditures for the 
function of instruction during the most recent fis- 
cal yoar. . 
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Procedures 

Fallowing thn adoplloii by thu Siatf? I<i?gt]niH of lh(^Ht» 
critoriu amJ stundards, thu stuff bogan to campilfi nuudcKl infc)r= 
maticm and data about inslitutions tot mnkiiiii mmparisunM in 
tho light of thn standardH. Much of thin malnrial is alrnady in 
tht; filns of the Statu Hugunts, and ihu rumaindur is schudulud to 
ho considumd during tho uourHu of thu uurrunl roviuw and up- 
dating of thu Oklahoma Higher Education Plan for thu 70'8. 

Whnn all of thu duta for cauh of thu tun muasurumnnl 
nritnria hhvo bunn compilud and validatcHl thu standards 
adoptnd by the Rngunts will bu appliud to uauh institution. 
Those/ institutions which moot acnoptablu standards on suvun 
or moro of ihu tun critnria will bo cons id u rod to bu viablu unci 
no furlhur aneilysus will bu undurlakun with regard to thuso in- 
stitutions. Those? ins til ut ions which comu within tho accoptablu 
range on six of tho ton critoriu will b(] idnntifiud as marginal 
and furlhur unalyH^js will nued to bu undcrtakun Icj dulurmine 
whether an in=dupth study of thusu institutions will be re- 
quired, 

' Thoso inslilutions which fall outside the acceptable 
range on five or moro of tho tun crituria will bu identified as 
quasiionable, and further study will begin immediatuly with 
these InslitulionH to deturminn what changes in functions, pro- 
grams, resources, opuralional prcjcudurcs, and the like nued to 
be undertaken to ensure their offiuiunuy and quality of opera- 
tion. 

It should be cmphasizud that the purpose of applying 
the criteria and standards presented here is to screen out those 
institutions which appear to be rnarginal or questionable for 
further in-dcplh analysis, rather than make definitive judg- 
ments about effiuioncy and quality based on the global criteria 
utilized in this institutional assessment technique. Therefore, 
no negative eonnotaiion should be inferred in regard to those 
institutions identified as marginal or questionable, pending 
further in-depth study based on more detailed and elaborate 
techniques and prpcedures. 

In-depth Follow«Up Study 

Plans for an in-depth follow-up study are in the talking 
stage at the present time and upon completion must be submit- 
ted to the State Re|ents for their approvaL The Oklahoma Slate 
Regents' staff is developing specifiCi ralher than global, criteria 
which they feel are related to institutional viability. These cri- 
teria win probably fall into two categories: those which must be 
merand those which should be met by each of the institutions 
scheduled for further study. Tentative plans call for each of the 
institutions to provide the State Regents wilKthal information 
needed to determine the status of each institution relative to the 
specific viability criteria. It is hoped that the State Regents can 
request the kinds of information that will cause each of these 
institutions to develop the nrianagement information system 
needed by that institution tor future planning and administra- 
tion. It is envisioned that inslilutions would then be given ap- 
proximately two years to provide the information requested. 
Each institution would probably need financial assistance to 
support its planning, and data gathering efforts and the Slate 
Regents' staff would be available to provide technical assis- 
tance, . 

Tentative plans suggest that after careful study of the 
information provided by each on the instilullons the State 
Regents' staff would compile a status report for each insliliilion 
which would statu specifically whore the institution failed to 
meet established crilBria,^ Each inslilulion would then be in- 
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volvud in a briefing sussion at which limi? it would nujiuve u 
c;opy (jf itH status rnport, Eiiuh criiuriim would 1)0 ruviewud in 
liglit of the infunnaiiori provided by thu Insiliulion and the con- 
cluslnnH ruachod by the Stain liegents' staff would ih^m bu pru= 
sentfKl to the State Rugents l^jr adoption, Thi; Statu Regents 
would provide a timetable for muuting thu crituria for which the? 
institution was duficiunt and uxplain the possible consequences 
of not hiding ahlt; to mt^ut thu minimum criteria. 

The Slate Regents' staff would then outline Ihu kind of 
assistance available to each inslilulion from the Slate Rugents 
to help meutjhe viability criteria and would explain the pro- 
cedures for obtaining such assistance. The kinds of assistance 
that could be made available are as follows: technical ass is = 
lance from mumbers of the State Regunls' staff; financial sup- 
port for activities spocifically directed toward the resolution of 
prnhlems set forth in status reports; and ctxjperation from 
other institutions of the Statu system. 

Institutions would be advised to develop a proposal to 
\w sul)mitted to the Stale Regents office ^^hich would spell out 
the kinds of assistance nuedud. The proposal would be 
reviewud by the Slate Regents' staff. Any changes would bu 
worked out with the instilulion before being submitted lo the 
State Regents for approvaL The activities of each institution 
would be carefully monitored by the State Regents' staff. 

The people of Oklahoma, legislator**, and other con- 
cerned individuals and groups would be kept fully informed of 
each step taken by the Stale Regents in their effort to maintain 
Slate system institutional viability. Every effort would be made 
to let institutions know exactly where they stand and what they 
,musl do to meet Statu Rcigunts' viability criteria. 

Slate Regents' aclion would bo'laken to eliminatu pro- 
grams, reducu functions, or close the doors of those institutions 
which cannot meet the viability criteria in the ppenified period 
of lime. 



Consequences of State Agancy Inaction 

The three major consequences of inaction by slate coor- 
dinating agencies could be the following: the stagnation of in- 
stiiulions of higher education; thu inefficient use of higher 
education facilities and the loss of viability of some institudons; 
and the la'- ^ over by other agencies in providing educational 
oppoiiunit^ for the new clientele. 

Faculty tenure policies and collective bargaining prac- 
tices plus declining enrollments and restricted funding produce 
visions of present instructional faculties, educational courses 
and programs, and campus, facilities remaining virlually 
unchanged for an indeterminate period of lime,, Higher educa- 
tion could well lake on the aura of this nation's railroads. Slate 
coordinating agencies must lake the lead in helping instilullons 
maintain flexibilily, so they do not gel locked in with no room 
for change. 

Population and enrollment shifts plus unreslricled 
recruilment practices and enrollment policies might well lead 
to overcrowded instilulions in some sections of a state with de- 
mands for more space and additional aludeni housing, while at 
the same time enrollments of other institutions become so small 
that costs Ig maintain quality become prohibitive and bond pay- 
ments for^exisling dormitories become an impossibility, Stale 
cmrdinating agencies must take tho lead in the eslabiishment 
of statewide policies and practices which will make it possible 
for institutions throughout the stale to remain viable. 

A variety of agencies are standing in the wings with 
alternatives to the Iraditional system of higher education , 
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should tho formnl strucluro uil to uhungo to nccommodulu th« ctx.rdlniKinf. a«iin-.i<!s mu.st lukd ihu luad in duvi-loDinu m-ii.. 

.nt...d8 of tho now d«mt(,lo," thnt vo.st m.mbor of poapln ov,.r lovnl plana f(,r an («cl,,rly;.„mprc,hc-n vn mnv< oSmm i 
ttn - Lnf.nT "'l'' u""' «ducalion«l opportunity t.f thn nnw cCS" t a "hi^ 

t.mo around or-vvho need additional updating oducutlon. Stnto u plnno, in a wny/L a. a" pricu thu, i« occof^^i i; Th™ 
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STATEWIDE SYSTEMS FOR COOPERATIVE COMPUTING- BREAKING DOWN 
THE BARRIERS TO COMMUNICATION AND RESOURCE SHARING 



Dunahl M> Norm Tha Cantar for tlm 
tiiudy uf Highar Educuiion 
Rwhanl fl. Huydingor, Fornmtivu 
Evaluatkm RmDarah ABHoaiaies 



Thii past ilifcncln and a hulf has witnusHcul musHivn 
growth in hulh ucadomic; and adminislrativo fjompuling no 
tivitios in hiyhnr nduuaiion. Computing lacnlitios and butlgutH 
havo mtKshroomud. antl aompuling uupaliililicH havu iKJCumej a 
new coin of thf! acadamic rnalm, mfrntioncHi in th(] samo bfouth 
wilh library, laboraiory, and ulassroom fncilitins. Mornuvur, in- 
siitiitions havn f?xpurien{;nd Innrcasing pmssuri: to fully uiilizo 
uapncily in nxisting computorB* to trim or hold down incruaHOB 
in computing costs, and louxpand thp availability of npuuializod 
computing rusourcus without dupliuuting such uxponsivj 
rosources on nvnry campus. Growing slato coUcgcis, in kuoping 
with thair cniurging folcis, havo mado Qspncially huuvy du- 
mands fof now computing capabilitios. Small institutions, bur- 
dnnnd by prncariouH financial conditions, havfj sought ways to 
gain accoss to computing survices without having to purchase, 
loasc* or hire ihoir own computing hardwaru, soft warn, and 
rcsourcfi person noL 

Advances in tfilc^cjommunications technology have 
made it possible to access and ulili'/u computing facilities from 
groat distances. Using telophonu linos, minrowave links, or 
satellite communications, computers can be Joinod so that a 
user on one computer may accuss the processing capabilities of 
other machines. Similarly, computing software, data bases, and 
decision algorithms may be accessed via telecommunicatii ns. 
In a sense, therefore, computing has become "space indepon- 
dent." As a result of the growth of educational computing, he 
pressure for sharing of computing resources, and, ;he 
capabilities provided by telecommunications, computer net- 
working has developnd. In the eyes of their supporters, net- 
works offer educators a vehicle for both providing computing 
services cost effectively and iricreasing the level of service- Net- 
works also provide a mechanism for overcoming many of the 
barriei^ to inierinslitutional resource sharing, Some visionaries 
predict that computer networks vvill eventually link the instruc- 
tionaK research, and administrative computing capabililies of 
colleges and universities into a sophisticated accessible tech- 
nological resource. 

The list of on-going networking Ventures involving 
educational computing is extensive and growing. A number of 
examples dramatically reveal the wide range of existing net- 
working activities. ARPANET is an 'miernaU'onai faciliiai- 
ing/com/nunications network linking the major research com- 
puters of a number of large universities and laboratories in the 
United States, ARPANET'S primary contribution is. in provid- 
ing the communications service link enablirig the automatic 
processing of major computing tasks on any of a wide selection 
of specialized computers which is. best suited to the task A 

' variety of discipUnary networks have been created to provide 
special services to usera in differGnl academic disciplines. The 
National Center for Atmospheric Research (NCAR) is the hub 

of a network serving the atmospheric researchers across the 



nation, The Interinstiiuticjnal Qjnsortium fur Political Rf^search 
(ICPR) provides political scientists wilh acc:ess to information 
bases and special software pnjgrams, A numbcir of regional 
networks serve different portions of the country. The New Eng- 
land Regional Dimputing Program (NEHD)mp) facilitates in= 
stitulions in the Northeast that need access U) computing 
facilities at a number of New England colleges and universities. 
As of the end of 1973, the National Sc;ience Foundation (NSF) 
had sponsored 28 regional computer networks through its 
R(3gional Ccx)perativo Computing Activities Program. Most of 
these networks involved smaller institutions accessing one of 
the major educational facilities in iho stale. Finally, a significnnl 
number of states have created staiewida educational comput- 
ing networks (Mosmann, 1974). While some statewide net- 
works evglved from existing NSF regkinal networks, the 
statewide systems are usually mum complex and inv(jlvu a 
more complicated set of political, organizational and financial 
issues. 

Statewide cooperative computing has affordid educa- 
tors with an instrument for addressing goals' related to comput- 
ing and to the statewide coordination of higher education. In- 
deed, the greatest distinguishing feature between statewide 
cooperative computing and other types of networking has been 
the active involvement of slate government and slate coordinat- 
ing agencies in the creation of slatewide systems. The charac- 
teristics of the resulting statewide computing nnlworks are im- 
portant subjecls for study. However* examination of the ele- 
ments of the entire s (ale wide cooperoiive compuUng proces.^ 
provides valuable Insights Into the mnans Ihrough which in= 
terinstitutional sharing is undertaken. These Insighls may be 
helpful in considering future computer networking activjlios 
and in encouraging other forms of academic resource sharing. 
The remainder of this paper examines the stalewkle coopera- 
tivf^ computing process and its implications for resource shar- 
ing in higher education. 



The Statewide Cooperative Computing Proceii 

The authors are currently involved in an EDUCOM- 
spon.sored project that is focusing on the process through which 
states have created statewide computing systems. Our research 
consists of a national survey of all 50 stales and several case 
studies thai invesligale a number of states in depth. While a full 
reporting of our findings if far beyond the scope of this paper, a 
limited synopsis of our process model will demonstrate the 
means Ihrough which siates break down the barriers to in= 
tecinslitulional cooperation. Our research indicates that this 
model is a useful instrument for analyzing and comparing the 
cooperative process even in stales with significantly different 
characteristiGs, Figure 1 provides a voiy rough schematic 
diagram of the prcxjess modoL 
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Figure 1 

THE STATEWIDE 
COOPERATIVE COMPLmNG PROCESS 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ AasQSsmnt of Need, 
Decision to Plim/Share 



ImplenenEaciou 



Thg Planning Vtoc^^m P» The Pla 



The staiewido uoopnraiivn compuling pnx:ci8S is a 
rcpulilivG cyclo. At any point in lima iliflbrunt status may b« ut 
a diffbmnt stago in thn procoHs. AIro. stales may bu'in thnir 
first, sftcond, or ovon third repetition of tho cycled Tho ussdss- 
mtinl of neod is the act of evaluating the offcclivenoss iif exists 
ing computing cooperation or of determining that a pcrfor- 
manno gap exists that can be addressed through interinstitu^ 
tional sharing. The decision to plan/share may bfi directly 
mandaled or jt may bo encouraged by a variety of indirect 
mechanisms. The plann/ng pfocess and fhe plan are the pro- 
..cess and product through whieh a blueprint for cooperation is 
created. ImplemenlQiioh includes the activities thai result in 
an operalionalization of the cooperative plan. Following imple- 
mentatio^n, the stage is set for evaluation of the offbctiveness of 
cooperation, delerminalion of whether It is adequate to the 
needs of the educational instftutlons in the state, and a ptisslble 
repetition of the whole cycle. 

To enable a discussion of each stage In the cooperntive 
process, it is necessary first to Identify how far each state hm 
progressed in considering statewide cooperation. Table 1 
portrays the scope of the most recent statewide computer plan 
ning process. Fully 25 states have engaged In some form of 
statewide computer planning. Of these, three have enga|nd in 
statewide computer planning that encompassed computing in 
all stale government agencies, including higher education. On 
the other hand. 20 states involved all public higher education in 
the planning process. One slate which involved all public high- 
er education limited its planninf to the sharing of academic 
computing alone; another state acted similarly for administra- 
tive computing. In addition^ four states have engaged in system- 
wide planning. This type of major planning activity involved all 
of the institutions within a system of institutions, such as the 
slate colleges or state universities. Finally, one state engaged in 
regional planning within the state. Although a number of state 
plans have recommended' refional sharing arrangements, only 
Flonda used separate yet coordinated planning activities in a 
number of clearly-defined regions in the stale. Finally, 6 of ihe 
30 states that engaged in regional, statewide' or systemwidc 
planning had previously participated in a cycle of statewide or 
systemwide computing planning. 

In examining. the states that have not engaged in plan- 
ning beyond the institutional level, a number of relationships 
^ emerge. First, 5 of the 20 have only one public institution and 
therefore have no real need for statewide planning. Second, 
another five have experienced interventions that are expected 
to culminate in statewide planning soon, Tlie remaining stales 
Include states that seldom employ statewide planning and some 
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HtntnH in which plunning could bngin at any time. From th(! {•X'- 
aminalion of thn flO Htntns, it m dmr that interinHtitutional (iom= 
pulnr planning is iiri incroasinj^ly importunt phenomenon in 
hightir education. 

Analysis of thn Htagtis in the cooperative computing 
proctiss mvonls how and why this planning process mjcurs^ 
The mHOHSimmi of tmmf is pt?rfcjrmcd by a variety of ijarties in= 
eluding indivldunls at the educational institutions, the slntt? 
ctMDrdinating/consolidated governing board, the state govern- 
mnnt agencies or the legislature. In assessing the eflectlvenOHS 
^ of existing cooperative activities, or in defining a perfcirmance 
gap that can bo answered by interinstitutional cooperation, 
\ham parties may be motivated by such goals as trimming com- 
puting costs or holding down increasing costs, nxpanding He^ 
vices withnul massive proliferation of comput irs, or imposing a 
degree of coordination on educational computing. Not only do 
existing cooperutivo Ventures in higher education influence the 
assessmcmt of neetl. hut cooperative computing among other 
stute government agencies serves as a powerful role model 
(NASIS, 1974), Individuals at the institutional level generally 
assess needs differently and have different computing goals 
than do individuals in state coordinating boards and state 
government agencies. Hence, most of the assessments that 
planning/sharing is necessary are uiade by agents extfirnal to 
the educational instilutions. 

The decjs/on to plan/shQro is generally requosled or 
mandated by a party or agency external to the individual in= 
slitutions, although the institutions often have the option of 
refusing, to go along with the request. In many states, the re- 
quest to plan for sharing is accompanied by some form of an 
"inieivention" that is designed to encourage the instilutions to 
share. For example, the state government may place a 
mora tori urn on the acquisition of now hardware or may place a 
freeze on computing operating budgets. Or the state coordinate 
ing board may refuse the computing requests of specific institu- 
tions, thus forcing the instilutions to resort to cooperation to in- 
crease their computing power. In some states, the active 
centraligalion of computing in other state agencies encourages 
the institutions to at least go through the motions of planning— 
lest they be next. And In many states the threat of a statutory 
rcconstitulion of authority over computing hardware acquisi- 
tions is a strong incentive to participation in cooperative plun- 
ning. 

Our research also shows that 35 states have experienced 
som.e form of intervention that either has accompanied the decj- - 
sion to plan, has preceded the decision to plan, or has at- 
tempted to initiate planning. In some stales the statutory 
authority to mandate planning is clearcul and no intervention Is 
n ended. In other states the intervention occurs concurrently 
wilh the decision to plan as an added incentive to serious plan- 
ning. In a number of stales the intervenlion effectively serves 
its purpose of bringing the institutions to the plannih| table, But 
in other slates the institutions have been able to experience in- 
terventions without succumbing to interinstitutional computer 
planning. 

The planning proce^ may vaiy widely from state to 
state. Different states utilize mechanisms that incorporate 
different degrees of directiveness. For example, some slates 
rely on the staff of the c^rdinating board or on consultants to - 
pioduce the computer plan. Other slates use staff in conjunc* 
tion with advisory committees, while most stales constitute a 
planning task force that beare the burden of developing a 
statewide plan. Also, the participants In tho planning process 
represent a variety of consUtuencies. Some states utilize a na^ 
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Table 1 

THE SCOPE OF THE MOST RECENT COMPtn^R PLANNING PROCESS (SO STATES) 

L Statewide Planning Activrties 

All State Govemment Computing (3) 

1, Maryland* 

2, Mississippi 

3, Wyoming 



All Public Higher Education {20y 

1. Arkansai 6. Kentucky 

2. Colorado 7. Louisiana* 

3. Georgia 8, Montana 
4 Illinois 9. Nebraska* 
5. Kansas 10. New Jersey 



11, 

12, 
13. 
14 
15. 



North Carolina 
Minnesota 
North Dakota , 
Or^on 
South Dakota 



16. Virginia 

17. Tennessee 

18. Washington 
19/ West Virginia 
20, Wisconsin 



All Public Higher Education (1) 
Academic Computing 
1. Indiana 



All Public Higher Education {i) 
Administrative Computing 
1. Connecticut 



\l Systemwide Planning Only (4) 

r ^lifornia (California State College and University System) 

2, Massachusetts (State College System) 

3. New York (10 fiberal arts colleges m SUNY System) 
4 Pennsylvania* (State colleges and secondary schools) 



ML Regional (1) 



1. Florida 



IV/ States Having No 

States Having Only One Public Institution (5) 

1, Alaska 3, Maine 

2. Hawaii 4 Nevada 



Planning Beyond The Imtitutional Level (20) 
■ 5. New Hampshire 



States Having an Intervention Likely to Result in Planning (S) 

1. Iowa 3, Rhode Island 

2. Ohio 4. Texas 



5. Utah 



Others (10) 

1, Alabama 

2. Arizona 

3, Delaware 

4. Idaho 



5, Michigan 

6, Missouri 

7, New Mexico 

8, Oklahoma 



9. South Carolina 
10. Vermont 



* — Planning is in process, 



row represenlatiori, while others involve representatives from 
all types of educational insUlutions, the consolidated governing 
board or statewide coordinating board, stale governmenl agen- 
cies, industry, consulting firms, and the legislature. The partici- 
pants in the planning process often come from different posi= 
lions within their oi^anizalions and thus provide different corn- 



puling perspectives and differont levels of computing oxper- 
lisq. ^0 combination of the directiveness and participativeness 
of the planning process influonccs the outcomes, 

Similarly, the plans 'produced are quite distinct. 
Differfm! plans use different approachos in slipulaiing the 
general goals of computing cooperation, the computing 
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mHimruifH io hi) Hlmmii, ihn inHlitutiiJriK thai mighl piirticipaln. 
thn th;l(?gatinn uf puwt»m. nml th(? ui>iani^atiiinK ihat wilJ mi^ 
minisinrHharinH. hilnrusiin^ly. in inoKl KtatCH Ihci plan dnm nut 
uxIiauHlivuly stlpulntn thn HpncifU: sharing nvvim^vmmiH thiil 
will iWimtually tfvnlvch Insload, Iho plan idontifinK ^^oals for 
cooporatkm. dalc/gatnH pnvviirs fur fulurci d(M:iHk)rvmakinH. .and 
klcinlifioH organizalionH f)f inHlitiitions/agtHicicrH that will mvvv 
m rmimvcv hvukmH. Wii hnvci turmiHj such an afrang{>mimt an 
"untibling ntjtwurk," Thn hard duLiHinnH rcigarding hardwan? 
finquisiiiunH, Hpnoific Nharing arrangcmionts. ami nntwDrk 
govtirnancu) arn Infl to thci futiiru. to hi; niadi? undnr thu provi- 
Hiuns of tht^ plan. Undur thijj prouoduri], thn iinplnmcntatinn 
pruciisH is ihi; urrtical puriod for cjoniputing noopijration. nvi?n 
thuuj^h the; narlinr stngcH nurtninly (:nnirihuto to thu ovcmtual 
sUfJcuHH of imphnnimtation and cmpm um. 

rhu plans addroHs a nunihur Hputnfio cimipunng 
^nauds or gualH. Exci^sh uomputing capaoity at thn major public 
univnrsily(ins) \h utilizml by dnsignuting thnsn instltutionH an 
brokors tha! vlll snll sorvitins to othnr institutions with Inss ox^ 
tunsivn cunipiiting capahilitins^ In status with mum than nno 
publiu jniversity with major rjmputing fanilitios, ihn bro= 
kuragu roln miiy bo split or tho institution with tho most oxtnn^ 
sivo oxjsiing nnlworking activilins may bo dnsignatnd as 
brokur. The stain collegos and univorsititis am gnnc?rally tho in^ 
stituUons most in nnud of incruasnd computing oapabilitios, ln= 
dood. thu offuctivn and uffioiunt Borvicing of (hn growing mHuls 
of stato collugus is perhaps the majiir goal of stutnwidn coopera^ 
tivn computing. 

As a msuli of tho mip/(?meinfnfJoi. of thn goals and 
specifications of computing plans, a numbnr of types of 
cooperativt;^ arrangnmonts have resulted. The arrangements 
have oncurhpassod a variety of compuling rnsouriuis. Sfmie 
states ustablish what is known as a "star network" in which in^ 
stitutions with lesser computing capabilities accnss the major 
computer facilitins at another institution. Some states have crn= 
ated regional star nutworks in which regional compuling bro= 
kers are accossnd by other inNiitutions in the region. Somn in^ 
stitutions have created "distributed networks" in which two or 
more institutions mutually uccess each other's facilities. Other 
states have created hierarchical systems combining these ele^ 
ments, For example, Kentucky is planning a system in which 
the lai^e nompuling f^icililieH are linked in a distributed nel^ 
work and smaller institutions form star networks linked to the 
major facilities in each region. Mississippi is planning a system 
An which regional star networks are linked to a central comput- 
ing facility in the state govornmont computing agency. 

In attempting to iniplemenl the state computer plan, the 
challengn rests with the slate to translate this document Into ac= 
tion, It is at this stage of the process that any implicit agree- 
ments in the plan must be negotiated and decided. In other 
words, the "writing lietween the lines" must come to life. The 
real willingness of (ho institutional parties to share is put to the 
test, and the coordinative powers of state government arc often 
evidenced. As might be suspeGted, in some states the resulting 
implementing organization does not always resemble the pro- 
posed structure of the plan: and in sdme stales progress has 
never been made beyond the completion of the plan. 

In those states that have chosen to empower or 
establish an educational computing "office" to ove^ee imple- 
mentation, three organizational patterns am emerging. Not 
surprisingly, many states (14 of 22) have empowered a persDn =, 
or an office within the higher education coordinating 
board/ioverning board to implgment the state plan, Two other 
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staieH have dniegaliid to an t?xiHling Htatn gov(?mmental t:omput= 
ing agiMicy the rnHiHinHil)llity for inipIenHinting the statn plan 
and prijviding (;omputing HiM-viiitis to public inHlitutionH, 

One of the most often iliHcusHnd implemi'ntjng 
organizations in the "third party (nut^for^profit) curpiJratinn" or 
conNiiriium, In this cuHn, apprnpriatc? n^primnntatives fn)m 
acnjSH educational syHtems come together to form some type of 
organizatiun ft)r the expresH purpuse of provkling computing 
Hnrvices to educational usera. To datih five states (New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Illinois. Washington, ami Minnesota) have 
cistablishnd or am in the process of r?stablishmg these lypim of 
corporations or conHortiums, 

Significant issues and concerns face these; statewide 
implementing orgnnixations. Initially, a priority of action must 
h) agreed upon. For example, should thn slate computer 
oi^unization move immediately toward the? establishment of 
regional data processing centers or shouhl .\ statewide inHtrue= 
tional timesharing network be implementiHl? Also, appropriate 
representatives must decide how to hnnt govijrn this statewide 
organization. Users of the computing services will demand in= 
put, and each institutional type will want toguarantiH! that their 
concerns are represented. Those actions which threaten an in= 
stitulion's autonomy will be met with severe resistance. And 
finally, the statewide com|Miting arganization as widl as the 
legislature must determine how to evaluate the effectivifness of 
this new congltjmerale. 

States which ari^ implemcmting their statewide plans 
are confronted with all of these issuers. The authors are cur- 
rently analyzing interview ilata from three states which will 
provide much=needed insight into the procuss of operationaliz- 
ing plans. Therefore], it is pfinnature to draw definitivi! conclu- 
sions on the important factors of opnratiimalizing a statewide 
plan. Nevertheless, il appears ihat c(X)perative computing must 
combine the proper degree of directiviMiess, participatkm, and 
technical expertise to sui:cei;d. The directivent;Hs is provided 
by interventions, the direction of the planning process, and in> 
plemuntation organizations having appropriate powers and the 
willingness to use them. Participation comcis from the involve- 
ment in planning and implementation of appropriate represent 
tatives from the proper constituencies. 'I echnical competence 
and varying computing perspectives should be present in the 
proper combination at all stages in the proci^ss, The ability the 
address the politics of inlerinstitutional ccxiperalion is essential, 
The injeraction of these factors will largely ckitertrune the suc= 
cess of failure of implementation. 

In summary, statewide cooperative computing is a sig= 
nificant, growing form of interinstitutional resource sharing. 
Most states have engaged or will soon be engaging in statewide, 
systemwide. or regional planning for computing cooperation. In 
contrast to other forms of computing networks, statewide 
cobperation involves a much higher level of direction from and 
participation by agents external loathe educational institutions. 
By examining the statewide cooperative process, one gains in = 
sights into the mix of factors that creates success f up resource 
sharing. Such insights may ho useftil in other forms of ctxjpera^ 
tive computing and in other forms of academic resource shar- 
ing. 



Implications of the Growth of Cooperative Computing 

In its own right, the growth of statewide systems for 
sharing edueallonal computing is an important Issue for higher 
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(Hiuoatinn. Huwuvur. It \h Dritiual to ^ w thin diiVi>h)pm(*iit in 
purHpOutivu, Kxistinil Htattfwidu ByHiri.., niiiy l)n only an inhir- 
mmliutu stayu in ihn onyoin^ pro<:uHH by which the? barrinrK to 
inttirinHtitutional ntKiiuruii nhafing am surmDuntucL Statiivvido 
nutvvorking also inturtiulH with rayional, diKdiplinary, intiirna- 
(iunal, and spt;uinl survict? nntworkH, All of ihoHU n(»lworkH will 
coinhint! t(3 tUitfMiiiinc; thu nijtworking unvironnunit of ihn 
futunj. This nnv iron muni wiil havu important imp linn (ions lor 
how indivitlual UH<?rs utilize) {ujmputing msuunum and how in= 
stitiitionH, groups of institutionH, Htatns, and ovc;n naliong plan 
for proviciing computing snrvicns. Monuivcn [hum nutwurking 
urrungoinontH may provitlu thi? mcian^ hrt sharing oth(?r 
uoadomic rusuurccm. I'hus, thn rcjlativo impnrlanco and pottni- 
tial implluations of statuwidc? synlnms and ncMwurking, in 
giiniiral, havu important implications for ducision-maknrs and 
i^duc'UlorH at all Invids. 

Statfiwido uoopnrativn arrangcmnnts anvtuirnMitly in a 
stnttf of flux, First, iht? duvtilopmnnt of advanctul minicom= 
putnrs has challnngod thu rnlianiit? on largo contra! compult?rH. 
Most Cijmpuling users can have 95% of their tasks ac- 
complishud by thi* capahiHtins providod i)y minis. This is 
cispocially true for statn collcgtis, the major group of institutions 
snrviccd by statcwido system acccrssing arrangements. An in- 
teresting aclaptation is tht» doyolopment of hifirariiliical net- 
works in"whit:h a large central computer is linked to "in- 
telligent terminals"^terminals containing a minicomputar— 
that perform relatively simple jobs on the mini anil route more 
complicated jobs to thfi cemtral fat:ilily, SiWAmiL statewide nvA- 
works are undorstanding the difficultius In cijmmimicating ex- 
perienced by computing users of differing levels of sophistica- 
tion and need. For example, the users within a discipline, or 
users at Michigan and B(*rkek?y hnvv much morn in common 
than do users at Michigan and at Eiistern Michigan. These fac- 
tors suggest that many existing tuxiporativu arrangements niay 
be short-liveci* soon to bo replaced by other sharing/snr\Mce 
ahcrnatives. However, the role of existing statewide systems in 
forcing institutions to consider sharing and in abolishing the no- 
tion that every institution must have its uv/n fulUservice com- 
puting center remain.s of paramount significance. 

The new arrangements that evolve will depend on the 
alternatives available from other networking sources. The op- 
tion of affiliating with disciplinary, regional, statevvide. and 
special service networks is available to individuals, depart- 
ments, or institutions, depending on the circumstances. The 
parallel ilBvelopment of different networking alternatives is 
part of the evolution of an accessible national science network, 
a goal long espoused by the National &:ience Foundation 
(Aufonkamp, 1973). Continually changing technical develops 
ments, the difficulties involved in creation of a single 
centralized national facility, and the needs of different users 
have mandated a diffused approach. Nevertheless, the net- 
working efforts of academic disciplines, the support by the NSF 
of its ICS program and its Regional Cooperative Activities 
Program, and the efforts of various states to encourage comput- 
ing coopCTation have all contributed to the evolution of what 
may eventually be a national networking capability. 

Such a national networking capability could result in 
"open networking" in which institutions, departments, or in- 
dividuals purchase their computing services from whichever 
source made the most sense It the best cost (Massy, 1974). 
Under these conditions, the computing center of l_he future 
would be a specialized shop performing one qr two particular 



functinns (jxcntHlingly wiill. Oidy the niajcir rimeurnh institu- 
tions would rcKiuirn thiiir own centralized computing cenler of 
this nature, although ccjmputing cixpertise would still Ik? 
nuodud by all inHtitutions. This sort of arrangement has sub^ 
staniial implicutions for computing managemrml and planning. 
Among the most difficult issues are the vnluatifKi and pricing of 
Horvituis, "balanc(?-uf-trucle" consideralions, antl the risk in- 
volvutl in competing in a market economy, Thf; choice) of tlur 
area of f!xpertiso-=<)r the limitation of areas of expertise-=is 
also crucial. In addition, the problem of serving and b(>ing 
responsive* to the needs of users Iji^yond thij institution's own 
acatiemic (umununity raises issues of governance and control 
that arc? alien to the nxperienct? of most universities. 

Computer nc»tworking has implications for other types 
of resource sharing as well. For i)xaniple, new liichnokjgical 
iidvances an? making computt?r networking mt)re finmible and 
are imabling ctjmputing networks to beciime vtihicles for shar- 
iiig other techntilogy-ba.seti resources. With the expected, 
wid(?sprtiad introduction of packet switching in the next 
denude, comrnenual telephone lines and suitable adnptivti gear 
may tmable n>sourc(? sharing that is far less expensive, more? 
easily initiated av tc?rminated, and f^ir mori? adaptnble than 
what is Livailahle ioday. Such resou.rcf?s sharing capaljilities 
would accommodate; computing hardware and software, li- 
brary rusources, audio-visual materials, television transmis- 
sions, data bases, decision algorithms, and similar resources. 

An equally significant contribution of cumpulcjr net- 
working lies in its serving as a model of cooperative bi?havior. 
As the technical problems are solved* coniputc?r networking is 
addressing the orgainzalional/political barriers !o academic 
resource sharing. Successful networking erodes institutional 
resistance to Interinstitulipnal sharing, It also provides rein- 
forcoment to external parties that are encouraging academic 
resource sharing. The extent to which computer networking 
and other technology-based resource sharing will encourage 
the sharing of more traditional academic resources is highly 
debatable. There are significant educational and practical bar- 
riers to such sharing, in addition to the organisational/political 
difficulties. Neverth(?less, the impact on the sharing of tradi- 
tional academic resources should be monitored. 

Computer networking is obviously a development that 
should be watched by leaders in the field of higher education. 
First, cooperative computing provides the potential for cost sav- 
ings, service enhancement, and revitali^atlon important in 
these times of financial retrenchment. Moniover, networking 
may be the only means by which most institutions are able to 
afford achieving access to new generations of computers. Sec- 
ond, attention must be given to the coherent development of in= 
terde pen dent networks serving differc?nt users' needs, The 
achievement of an extensive national distributed network re- 
quires interaction between parties at the disciplinary, institu- 
tional, state, and national levels. Third, evolving patterns of 
open networking raise important planning and management 
implications for colleges and universities, ^rheso implications 
cannot be abandoned to compuling specialists alone, because,^ 
in addition to technical issues, they entail important stratogic 
policy considerations that require attention at the highest level 
Finally, computer networking and related potential arefls of 
resource sharing focus the future of the university. They pro- 
vide hints of what one aspect of higher education may he like in 
the future. Such glimpses are important to the ongoing planning 
of the development of American higher education. 
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THE KANSAS SCENE. FACT, FICTION, FRACTION, FRUSTRATION, FRICTION 
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Strike the Match 

Systemwidn diila gathfiring nl the sUilu level hag la ken 
approximotoly as many forms as the number of slates wiihin 
the United Stales, A few stales arc highly organized for this 
specific purpose and others have little or no network for opera- 
tion, Kansas ostablished a systemwide data collection pro- 
cedure in early 1971. 

Some of the actors that struck the match were the state 
legislators when they began questioning institutions about 
items such as faculty load, budget, number of students who 
became altrilion slatistics, management techniques, and ques- 
tions about student unrest and student uprisings in the late 
1960s, 

The Kansas Board of Regents which governs three 
public univeraitieSi one public medical school, three state coU 
iegcs and partial involvement with one municipal college began 
to ascertain methods that could be employed to answer state 
legislators' questions. The ^ard of Regents' professional staff 



organized groups by drawing re presenta lives from the three 
universities and three state colleges together to form a 
statewide institutional research network. Since the Spring of 
1971, the Kansas Institutional Research Pergonnel (IRP) group 
has met monthly. 

Detailed questions of the state legislature and the Board 
of Regents* professional staff search for data were matched 
with organized management outputs systems, such as the Na- 
tional Center for Higher Education Management System 
(NCHEMS), forming the background motivation for system- 
wide data collection. These three matches were the main func- 
tions that affected Kansas statewide data collection. 

The institutions involved in the discussion herein are: 
three state univereities^ — University of Kansas, Kansas State 
Universiiy, Wichita State University; three state colleges— Em- 
poria Kansas State College^ Kansas State College at Pittsburg. 
Fort Hays State College; and the Board of Regents' professional 
staff. 



Figure 1 



RELATIONSHIP OF THE INSTTTUTIONAL R^EARCH PERSONNEL WITHIN THE ORGANI^TION FOR DATA 
GATHERING AND DECISION-iVlAKING OF KANSAS SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSmES 
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Light the Fire 

At Ihn iiiKtHUfiiai nf Ww ProHidorits of uur ihsiiiutitmK 
and tha Board of RfisantH^ pmfuHBinnal Kfaff, mn nf t-nuntHl 
wurci fmtahlishcid. Thn Council of Pre^idnnts (COPS) m 
unswcirabln^ to tho Board of Rugonts, tho CaumW of Chinf 
Acaciomu: Officnrs (COCAO) is answornblo to thn PresidunlK 
and tho ln??titii(innul RnKoarch Pnrsonnnl (IRP) k nmwavMo to 
both ihu Prosidunts and COCAO. Olhnr muncils nstnhlishod 
which worn imporlnnt wero tha Counuil of Biminass Officers 
and Ihn Long Hangn Physical Planning Commiitee. 

An imporlani concopi was Ihu manner in which thoso 
councilH wore nstablished. Each group is a total cooperalivn in 
lis own nghL Each is composod of ono momber from each col^ 
Ingn or university and one member from the Bonrd of Regnnis' 
profossional slafT Those representatives am the individuals 
responsible for the type of council formed. For example, each 
institutional representative on the IRP committee is an institu- 
tional rosea rchor on his or her own nampus. ^ch member of 
COCAO is the Vice President responsible for academic aflairs 
on each campus. 

This represnntalion from each institution gives the in- 
stitutional personnel a feeling of deep involvement In decision^ 
making m contrast to an imposed regulations system It allows 
each institution to check and double check with each of its 
members to ascertain outcomes of decisions, assuming thai de^ 
cisions do not have to be made on a rush basis. It, however is 
more lime consuming and more costly than other systems 
because of the number of members on each committee 
However, the real feeling of involvement and ownership is a 
strong overriding relationship to cosL 

Three main energies that lit the fire were the develop- 
ment of a Kansas master plan, the Long Range PhysKul Plan 
and the desiro for cooperation. The master plan and the 
tacihtjes plan were results of pressures from the legislature 
and the cooperation was an outgrowth of the college personnel 
withm the system. No one person,, or group plannod this 
cooperation, but it was desired becaiish each Institution wished 
to maintain its own autonomy. ^ 

Fan the Flame i 

The air which was pumped through the forge that 
formed the early working policies and practices of the IRP com^ 
mittee was the details of the master plan. The Council of Chief 
Academic Officers asked the IRP to collect data and make 
recommendations to them on six fields of inquiry, COCAO 
gave IRP the latitude to design the studies as IRP concep- 
tualized the task. The six areas were: (a) college and university 
enrollments; (b) admission, retention and attrition: (c) faculty 
activity analysis; (d) college and university programs; (e) 
equalizing educational opportunity; and (f) researgh (see 
References for papers on these topics). 

Observation of these topics illustrates the magnitude of 
the l^bor to be expended during those first two years of exis^ 
tence. IRP developed numerous decisions regarding defini- 
tions, as well as original study designs, before the collection of 
data began. 

To iilusirate the ouicomes of such effort and the decl= 
sions made based upon those data, two areas are considered 
from the above six topics, Piatt and Tarrant presented two 
other topics at the May. 1975 Association For InsUtutional 
Research (AIR) ^minar. The two areas discussed herein are 
the admissions, retention, and attrition study and the college 
and university programs study, 



Two Ht!purntii componcmts wtm! duvcjkjped within thn 
admission, retention, and attrition study (Tarrant, 1972). Ono 
portion desnribod hlstoric-al data on retention and the snctmd 
portion aontuined a survey of admission practices and polidns^ 
Each Institution took a random sample of ontering 1966 fresh- 
men and sfiarched for the outmmos of those students five years 
and one summer later in the retention study. What was sought 
wore the percentage of. students who graduated from the 
entrance institutions, percentagn that tnmsfernid among tho 
participating institutions, and the percentage that became attri- 
tion statistics. 

Concerning the college dnd university programs study 
(Piatt, 1972) each Regent institution reported student crodit 
hour production by the Higher Education Generaal Information 
Survey (HEGIS) discipline and speciality and by level of 
course. Degree production was obtained for the 1971 fiscal year 
by the Program Classification Structure (PCS) of the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
at WICHE, Data from that study and data from graduate deans 
resulted in the Council of Chief Academic Officers placing 71 
degree programs on provisional status and recommending 63 
others to be discontinued. Such was the outcomn of decision^ 
making based upon one study. 

Those six endeavors were the travail that fanned the 
name of the structure of decision^making for IRP in Kan.sas 
during the period 1971^72. The results of efforts and outcomes 
of those yeai^ are best described in a publication by the &)ard 
of Regents, entitled, nuidelmes for /ncreas/ng Aaademia Effu 
c/ency of ihe State Co/leges and UnivereiUeg (December 
1972). - , - . 



Add the Fuel. 

These studies led into other areas which the IRP and 
tho COCAO committnes have continued. As an outgrowth of 
the collection of studbnt credit hour data, there was a felt need 
for a common course numbering system within the Regents' in- 
stitutions. Therefore, IRP recommended that an 11 number 
coding system be adapted for common course numbering. Each 
course number allowed for Identification of the college, the 
department, the course number, the Program Classification 
System subspeciality number, and tho ty^e of instructional 
^ dehveiy normally utilized. The common course oumbering 
system has been approved in Kansas Regent institutions and 
has been operntive two years. 

Recommendations have been made to the institutions 
by t^e IRP germane to data bank capture ami maintenance. The 
NCHEMS Data Element Dictionary was utilized as the docu- 
ment which gave the basic data for recommendations. Those 
recommendations have been incorporated into the com^ 
puterized data banks. 

Early study revealed that a need existed for an im= 
proved budgeting system. The stale organized a commitu^e 
irom the Council of Business Qfficei^, the Council of Academic 
Officers, and the Institutional Research Personnel to develop 
as a first step, a formula budget system. After collection of cer- 
tam: instructional information and operational costs by the PCS 
program levels, that group began to look at supportive and ad- 
ministrative costs. The Formula Budgeting Committee l^ogged 
down in communication problems and no further movenirnt 
has been made. The elements studied have not been utilized to 
date. Perhaps the main reason was that the formula budget 
system was such a drastic change from the traditional account- 
mg method that no one group felt a strong need to proceed 
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Neither tha Businoss Officers, ihn PnisidunlK, nor iho Board nf 
Regents saw the need for such a sysium and those group.s Ht vM^ 
ing the change muy have raised fnurs within tho mindH of thjHe 
who work doily with budgets. Formula program budgetini is 
pregenlly being reconstructed within Kansas Kegcnts^ insl4u= 
tions. 

Another outgrowth of tho IRP group has been a degretj 
inventory which has been puhlished yearly for three years. 



Figure 2 

COURSE NUMBERING SiSnM 

The position code structure for the Course Numbering 
System will result in an 11 digit course identiflcation number as 
shown below: 



1 2 3 4 5 8 ^ ^ College 

( I 2 s Departmenr 

221 100 3 1905 3 - Course level & no. 

4 m Type of course 

5 m Program category 

6 ^ Program subcaEegory 

An example of the code for an Undeiiraduate- Lower 
Division lecture course in Chemistry is: 221 100 0 1905 

An example of the code for a Graduate I appointment 
course in Chemistry is: 221 800 3 190S 

Course Levels^ 

000—099 No credit courses. 

100-299 Lower division, undergraduate. 

Designed as freshman-sophomore 
courses, 

300—499 Upper division, undergraduate. 
Designed as junior and senior 
coursei 

500—699 Upper division, undergraduate. Pri- 
marily for juniors and seniors, but in- 
^ eluding some Graduate I students, 

700— 799 Graduate and upper division. For 
Graduate I students primarily, but in- 
cluding courses with some under- 
graduates. 

800—899 Designed primarily for Graduate I 
students, 

900—999 Designed primarily fof Graduate II 
Students, 

The last four diglti of the course identification 
number will be used to identify the program cat^ory and 
program subcategory ai defined in the manual A Tax- 
onomy of ImtrucUonal ProgrBmB in Higher Education 
(US, Government Printing Office, HE SJS0:S0064, 1970). 
. This is In compliance with an earliep commitment by the 
Council of Presidents to adopt the Program Claiiificaiion 
Structure of the National Center for Higher Education 
Manaiemenl at WICHE ai a guide in data collection 
efforts, 

Sl5£ insiructtonal types of courses have b^n 
identified for incorporation Into the course numberlri 
syaem. 



The IRP group hus cuinpletod the Hecond fiinulty activity 
anuiysi^ lhi§ past Fall, iy?4, with six tiibles printod at the 
dnparimuntal and HEGIS prrigrum levoL A second Umg f^ngu 
Physical Facilitic?^ Plan is now being dovelopod to project spiice 
needs to 1984 at each of the institutions. And, this pust year, the 
IW and COCAO have combined forces and data analyses for n 
systumwidu undorgruduate study, with a report being 
publishnd in March. 1975^ Finally. IRP has made rocommenda^ 
tions to various groups about needs regarding enrollment 
reports, studios of course leveling, studies of course typing, for- 
muluo for costing education graduate programs, and collection 
of space needs of academic programs. 



Bank the Embers 

The discjussion of lhc3 system fin Kansas focuses upon 
various conceptions, l*ho most important connopts of this 
statewide system wherein each instituUon wishes to remain 
autonomous are eoop<7ration and a felt need to improve data 
gathering and decision making. In addition, a very important 
feature was the background input by the various members of 
the councils. By having institutional representatives involved in 
decision-making, the total group capitalizes upon the slrengths 
of various membei^. Even though this procedure is tinie con- 
suming, considering the traveling lime in a state like Kansas, 
the number of personnel involved in decision-making, and the 
paperwork involved, it has been fell that the inputs have been 
very valuable, 

CQoperalion allows the individuals from institutions 
and the state agency to identify the need for such data, explain 
the use of such data, and to be a participant in ownerehip. 
Cooperation also allows for people who are within the profes- 
sion to govern themselves rather than be governed by imposed 
reguiaiions. Indeed, the systeni has been fortunate that the in- 
stitutions and the State Board Office have had input into legisla- 
tive bodies, which serve as an illustration of self governance. 

The second Important concept is a willingness of per- 
sonnel to improve upon the data gathering and decision-making 
system. Each group within the alatewlde o^anizalion must 
have members in decision-making positions who desire to im- 
prove the netwprk. One of the problems within the Kansas 
system of data collection for decision -making has been within 
the area of formula budgeting. Part of this failure to proceed 
was that the majority of the groups in position of decision-mak- 
ing who dealt with the budget were reluctant to move ahead. 
The desire for improvement by the majority of the groups par- 
licipatihg is highly important for effective maintenaiice in a 
cooperative system. When this desire stops or someone at a 
higher level of decision-making has no oi^aniiation to turn to ' 
for input, imposed authority often prevails. 

The several Councils allow for a check and balance 
system on recnmmendalions, i.e., a recommendation from the 
IRP to COCAU to COPS to the Board of Regents. It allows for 
the decisions to be tested, questioned, and analyzsd within 
different political contexts. For example, the institutional 
research people must answer more to the people with the in- 
stitutions, whereas the Council of Presidents may be more 
answerable to the Board of Agents, 

A point of benefit to intraMns < n^^^ ilyses should 
be mentioned. One advantage of hp* i - ^ u /^nn - . involved in 
statewide analyses is that it enco - a , . turn to the 

home institution asking questic ^ ^ . institutional 
operations. Involvement in compar, . t j , ilection from ' 
other institutions allows one to have jii. ,yze one sown 
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inslitulion mow nfibclivtjly. For oxunipln. in ubsnrvinfl fticiiliy 
load ciala from thu univurHilios and mlltj^ns. onu finds thni 
Ihnm ivw certain disclplinus lhat uppuiir to Inwu similar loads in 
(ho universitiGs lis woll as Ihn stulu collugus. In addition, nnn 
also finds groat diffcinmcos among mstiUiliuns in olhcjf dis= 
ciplines, Thurufuni, collnction of comparable data can bu an ad= 
vantagu for both intra^ as well us Inlnf-instiiulional v.nm- 
pafisons. 

One prublom of a cnoptiralivn Htatewidu systam as in 
Kansas is ihal of maintnining snmn mmvmw of all publiti high= 
ef oducation within a stale. Thu Boafd of Regents governs the 
soniof colleges and univefsilies whereas Ihu State Board of 
Educaiion governs the junior collegos. Inslilutional involvement 
ean become so engross(!d with views about one system that a 
total oidlook cannot bo maintainod. Naturally, like every slatch 
Kansas has some in-fighting between inslitulions but presently 
. there is more sense of pressufe from segments external to the 
system than internal. The establishment of a eoordinating 
board and/or a governing board to maintain a statewide over- 
view of higher eduealion brings mixed reaelions from Kansas 
personalities. 



Observe the Fire from a Distance 

In summary, three topics should be considered with 
respect to the Kansas cooperative system; the strengths, the 
weaknesses, and the possibilities for the future. This paper has 
attempted to present the Kansas statewide higher education 
system of data collection and decislon-makingrA cooperative 
system built upon separate councils meeting, each having in^ 
stitutional representation, was described. Certain activities of 
data collection were presented, and reactions or decisions 
made have been illustrated. Now, a few of the strengths and 



wnaknn^es of such a sysltmi are prusentod. 

Strengths perceived by Kansas personnel of the highcir 
education system are the following: 



1 



2, 



The system obtains strengths of many people in data 
collection and decision-making; 
Intra- as well as inter-instilutional analyses can be 
made; 

3. An excellent check and balance network was devel- 
oped by one's owp prafessional body; and, 

4. The system has local institutional involvement in de- 
cision-making. 

Some of the perceived weaknesses are: 

1. It is time consuming and expensive; 

2. A majority of the personnel must subscribe to the 
notion that the data collection and decision-making 
effort is worthwhile to improve the present system; 

3., It is difficult to refine decisions made previously; 
and 

4. Almost everyone must see "success*' in his or her 
own institution ^'benefit" or the system has many 
fought spots. 

As to what all the past moans for the future in the Kan- 
sas system would only be conjecture. As of this date the system 
has worked with a great deal of success and there have been 
fruitful moments. There have been, however, frustrations and 
friction. Perhaps ihe most important element of the present ncl^ 
work is that the success is due more to the nature of the people 
than the system. It was not a planned system as much as an 
evolutionary process. Innuences from other states and other 
operations have influenced our efforts, but a real cooperative 
exertion of energy for comparative data and an earnest notion 
to impmve one's state of functioning have, no doubt, been the 
main strengths of this Kansas strudurcv 
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Kanias State Board of Regents. Guidelines for inacising academic efficiency it the state colleges and universities, Topeka, Kansas, December, 
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LONG-RANGE PHYSICAL PLANNING IN KANSAS 



Ccorgo M, Plati 
WiahiiQ State Unwermly 



In 1069 tho Kunsiis Board of Rogonf.s. some of Ihf roU 
bge and university prosiil^mts, nnd Ihn niciliiics officnr of thp 
Board^staff^nn archiiuct^bncamn iniurosted in nsiablishing a 
coordmalud ba Big for long-range physiunl planning omono Iho 
SIX stale InslituiionB. Out of this interest grew a stalo-wide 
Long-Riinge Physical Planning Commlttoo (LRPPC) charjied 
withjievoioping a process (qv long-range physiual planning 
which each campus could follow in developing its own physN 
cal dGvelopmenI plan. It is my purpose lo briony outline ihU 
planning process and to describe its relationship to^md de- 
pendence upon— the development of comparablo data ele- 
ments at (he six instiluilons, 

U is imporlant to note that long-range physical planning 
in Kansas was born-^al least when compared to stale-wide in- 
slikitional research or academic planning— with a silver sprwn 
m lis mouth, a half^miUion dollar silver spoon in terms of funds 
provided by the legislature to get things going. The reason, as I 
am sure most of you feallzo, was a direct result of the fact Ihnl 
problems related to buildings, streets, sidewalks, traffic, and 
empty dormitories are very real, cast in concrete and brick and 
legislators can understand Ihom. In addition, Kansas, like of her 
states, had reached the point where requests for physical 
tacihties could no longer be based on the statement: ''But we 
need 

The Ung^Range Physical Planning Committee, with 
m assistance of the consulting firm of Caudill-RowlGtl-Scott 
spenf a y^^J97^W'=4aveloping a process, a plan for plan^ 
nmg. Out of that y^ar, which mc/cfrf<f.^ ]otsoib\«5QdlQUing came 
a process spellecl out in several hundred pages, the Phy^ha) 
Development Plahning Manuai The Manual outlines" a 
method that (a) requires each campus to collect certain kinds of 
data m the same way. but (b) allovvs each to preserve its in^^ 
clividuality in growth. 

The component of physical planning of perhaps most 
mlerest to this conference is our method of determining space 
needs. The Manual contains formulae for detormining space 
rn^eds based on Weekly Student Contact Hours, PTE students 
HC students* and number of individuals requiring office or 
research space. We organize the data in two ways: First we 
/M^fi^ ^P^c«^ and space needs usino the 

/NICHEMS Pr^ram Classification Structure, which allows 
comparison among institutite, fecond we classify both exist- 
ing space and needs according to the organizatioh structure 
lound on each campus. These data were first collected for Fall 
1071 when we compared existing space and needed space and 
prelected needs for 1980, We are now in the middle of our first 
major update, identifying existing and needed space for Fall 
1974^aiid projecting needs for 1984, Existing space is inven- 
^ned following the procedures outlined by the USOE in their 
Higher EducaUon FQCinties and C!QBsificaiiqn Manuai 
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I^t. nif? briefly describe our process hr dtitermining 
space needs. In thf? area of instruction (10), classroom and 
luboratory space needs result from '^guideline values*' appHod 
to Weekly Student Contact Hours (WSCH). These -guideline 
values ' provide a means of assigning Net Assignable Square 
Feet (NASF) for each WSCH, Figure 1 shows a typical page 
trom the Manuai with space valUes for instructiomil program 
categories. For classrooms,, the factor is 1 NASF for each 
WSCH. For laboratories the factor varies, depending on (al 
whether the WSCH is undergraduate lower division or ad' 
vanced work, and (b) the discipline. It is important to remem- 
ber that this procedure is dependent upon a common course 
numbering system followed by all six institutions which iden^ 
tifies the HEGIS discipline, the department offering the course 
the typo of course, and the level of each course: OfHce and 
ottice support space is generated by a ratio of 200 NASF for 
omih person requiring office space. This - produces faculty 
otlujes. depa;rtmental areas, conference rooms, workrmms 
and storage sf ace. 

Rosnarch space is generated by a formula where 
guideline values vary according to discipline, and public soi- 
vice space Is hased on office needs. In the area of academic 
support, special formulae exist for such activities as computer 
centers, audiu^visnal facilities, and libraries. Institutional sup= 
P^ and student services needs are generated in a somewhat 
ditterent fashion. In the first case, each FTE student produces a 
need for 8 NASF for offices, physica! plant, and logistics. In the 
Sai headcQunI student generates a need for 14 5 

N/SbF^hich includes all. student-oriented activities with the 
okception ofdormiMm, io£>d SDmc^., health services and in= 
tercollegiate alhletlcs. 

Of equal importance Jo the state and the institutions 
l3Ul peHiaps of less interest here, are all of the other compo- 
nents of the physical planning process which I will not discuss 
m detail^asseisment of building condition, inventory of space 
by room type, determination of utility needs, open space con- 
siderations, traffic and parking, etc. During these activities we 
utilized the techniquoH of land use planning and developed 
conceptual proposals for using space. Figure 2. the traffic con- 
cept for Wichita State University, is an example. Wo continued 
ot course, to utilize institutional research skills for such assign- 
ments as determining the physical location of students faculty 
and staff during critical hours of the day. data needed in traffic 
and building site studies. 

The end result for each campus Is a physical develop- 
ment plan presented with its supporting data in a PhyHical 
Development Planning Workhook Figure 3 shows that plan 
for Wichita State. We also carried our planning beyond the 
campus at Wichita State to include the surrounding area. 

We have found these plans most useful because IJiey ^ 
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orianize our Ihlnking and help us make day^o^ay decisions, 
TTiey also help us make our case before city plahning depart- 
ments, alumni, deans and fanulty, legislators, neighborhcxKl 
citizen organizations, and any number of other interested 
groups. I make this point because there exists a school of 
ihou^hi anvDug university planners that such concepts as our 
development plan are ouf of date, &e iegae^ o? aU the evils of 
the old-fashioned city master plans which collect dust in so 
many city halls. In fact, at the annual meeting of the Society of 
College and University Planning held last summer in Denver, 
one of the members, from the University pf Chicago, held such 
efforts in contempt. He alternated slides of campus plans, in- 
cluding the one for my institution which you have just seen, 
with pictures of children building sand castles at the beach. As 
you people might expect, his presentation was notable for its 
lack of data. Perhaps it is true that the University of Chicago no 
longer needs a development plan, but those of us who are still 
expefiencing rapid . growth and who must work with city and 
state agencies to solve sewer, traffic, and housing problems 
find it rather comforting to have considered at least a few of the 
alternatives before we are forced to argue a case before 
municipal planning commissions and city councils. 

Physical planning in Kansas is by no means a model for 



the nation, yet we have come a long way in five years and we 
think we are on the right track. Time docs not permit a more 
detailed look at our progress, but it might bo useful to conclude 
by identifying a few of the problem areas which we have en- 
countered: 

1, The general vQlidiiy of our data concerning space 
needs. We are constantly at work refining our 
mBihf^ for identifying space needs, and we know 
that it has problems, I am fairly confident that our 
broad-based needs are fairly accurate and defensi- 
ble by means other than our formulae. For example, 
classroom, instructional laboratory, and office needs 
for the campus are probably realistic, but when one 
moves to small departments, it is impossible to ac- 
count for individual differences with formulae. The 
same is true with projections, which are probably 
good for the university but poor for the S-man 
religion department. 

2. FormulQe for academic and inBiiiutlonal suppoH 
QCiivitieB, Whiie we are fairly confident that our for- 
mulae for generating laboratory, classroom, and 
office needs are supported by national standards 
and allow for differences among institutions, wo are 
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nol as confident, about those for some of tho 
aGademic and institutional support areas. Libraries 
end audio-visual centers are a problem, and we arc 
working in these areas to develop methods that will 
better distinguish between the needs of large, 
research oriented universities and colleges with un- 
dergraduate teaching as a primary mission. 

3. Research space. Although existing research space 
needs are fairly easy to ascertain, it is difficult, if not 
imppssible, to identify research space needs for five 
or ten years in the future. In addition, we are not 
completely clear in our own minds concerning what 
amstytuieB research space. Can it be partly instruc- 
tional? How is it measured in fields like agriculture 
and education? 

4. EnrQUmeni pro/ections. If our plans are to have the 
intended impact on governing bodies, we have to 

' have a measure of credibility for our enrollmont.pro- 
jections. We have not, however, settled on a"^ com- 
mon approach, and each institution prepares its own 
projections. It is obvious that they are high, our fi- 
nancing model in Kansas is geared to growth, and 
we will have to come to grips with this prnblem in 
the immediate future, 

5. Weekly Student Contact Hours, Most of our cam- 
puses are in a position to accurately collect WSCH 
based on start-stop time for regularly scheduled 
classes. We run Into a" problem with unscheduled 
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courses and those which carry variable credit We 
are studying the problem and would welcome sug- 
gestions. 

6. Com municatf on. We have experienced the usual 
problems with commuiiicalion on each campus be- 
tween thc^e concerned .with physical planning and 
those concerned with academic planning and in- 
stitutional data. This problem has been minimized 
through several joint meetings between institutional 
research and physical planning committees and 
becBUBD one wdividual represents his campus on 
both c^immittees, 

7, The compleKity of the phyBical planning sysfem. I 
am not joined by all of my colleagues on LRPPC in 
this conclusion, but in my opinion our system is tdo 
complex—perhaps too sophisticated— for our pres- 
ent stage of institutional expertise, 1 think we would 
be better off with a Manual half the size, and a pro- 
cess that is more limiit: in scope. Those who dis- 
agree argue that we have a sptem that will allow us 
to grow in sophistication and that we need nol uiiU 
izc all of the fine points at the beginning. 

These are problems, however, which the Committeo 
and the institutions feel they can tolerate. We have a logical 
basis for determining space needs. We have a methcd for deal- 
ing with campus change and growth, and, in our opinion, we 
have a method that can adjust to new ideas and our incroased 
expertise with the art and science of planning, 
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The legislaturo thpl assembled al thfi Stale House in 
Topeka, Kansns in January 1971 expressed no open hostilily 
toward the faculties and staffs at the six Kansas Re|ents inslilu- 
iions of higher iearning. During the eO^day legislative session 
no serious confrontations developed between the lawmakers 
and higher education. Yet, at adjournment, the legislature 
funded ihe institutions at the previoua year's level with salaries 
and wages for all employees frozen at the 1970-71 school year 
amount. All of this transpired with a surplus of monies in the 
state coffers. Poliiical maneuvering in the final session days, 
along with increased demands for welfare monies, highway 
funds, etc, had successfully blocked the meeting of any In- 
creased needs for state supported higher education. In addi- 
tion, it became vividly clear that the elected lawmakers were 
convinced that personnel in the colleges and universities were 
relatively better off in terms of what they thought they were 
doing and these elected officials felt that their publics' best in- 
terests would best be served by ignoring the request for in- 
creased funding and, in particularr of denying salary adjust- 
ments. In the months that followed, it became increasingly 
clear that higher education in Kansas was faced with the task of 
communicating to the pubhc, as well as the legislative bodies of 
the state, the credibility olf Kansas higher education and the 
" need to support with tax dollars the resource requirements of 
the state institutions of higher learning. 

While each of the six institutions that make up the Kan- 
sas Regent Group had dprie some dabbling with descriptive 
data on their faculty, there existed no Regent-wide effort nor 
basis for piecing together an answer to the descriptive question 
of "What do they do?'' To be sure, there existed many who 
could generalize on the role of faculty and staff, but even those 
charged with the responsibility of administerin_g directly to this 
group could not comm.unicaie with any assurance of specific 
understanding the activities and work effort that made up the 
appointments on the six campuses. In a nutshell; the work 
effort of faculty and staff could not be described quantitatively. 

The Council of Chief Academic Officers requested that 
the Institutional Research Officera of the Regents institutions 
develop a common instrument to measure the quantitative 
aspects of faculty activity at the institutions. The statewide 
study was conducted in late 1971 using a common survey form 
and compiled using centralized computer processing. This ini- 
tial study included all unclassified personnel employed at the 
six Kansas institutions. TTie term "unclassified personner* in- 
cluded graduate research assistants, central administrative per- 
sonnel, extension personnel, and various other types of non-in* 
structional personnel in addition to the teachinj faculty. The 
results of the 1971 study wore summarized in the Kansas Board 
of Regents widely-distributed publication, Guldeiines for /n- 
creasingmcademic Efficiency at the Sfofe CollegBS and . 



UnjVerslt/es, hicluded among those results were the following: 

1, iMTgc differences in unit costs occurred among 
academic disciplines. 

2. Approximately three-fourths of the lime reported by 
the unclassified personnel at a majority of the in- 
stitutions was directly related to instructional ac- 
tivities. 

3, Average student credit hour costs were lowest for 
freshmen-sophomore courses and highest for doc- 
toral courses. 

4. The average number of hours per week reported for 
all activities by the respondents ranged from ap- 
proximately 53 to about 60 with the median being 
approximately 56 hours per week. 

The 1971 statewide faculty activity = study provided 
useful information for a variety of statewide and institutional 
purposes. Additionally, it provoked some unrest (and unkind 
words) where it differed from the conventional budgetary esti- 
mates of workload. Following the publishing of the survey, it 
became apparent that a second study would be necessary. 
Several reasons were cited for conducting the follow-on ex- 
haustive faculty workload study for the six Kansas institutions 
of higher education. One, it was felt that a subsequent study 
should be undertaken to verify the accuracy of the workload 
patterns determined in the 1971 study. Second, there was a 
need to express faculty workload employing a wider variety of 
measures. 'Hiird, and as a result of major changes made by the 
institutions in standard course numbering, a new study would 
permit more meaningful inter-institutional comparisons within 
similar academic disciplines. Fourth and final, there was a 
desire to follow the procedures developed by the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
in the faculQ^ activity area to allow comparison of workload 
data with institutions outside the Kansas Board of Regents* 
jurisdiction. 

After much deliberation and consultation the NCHEMS 
survey form was adopted and modified to adapt it for use by 
the six institutions, Six basic summary displays were ham- 
mered out to depict Institutional activity at three levels (depart- 
ment, college, all^ampus). We arranged some rather specif ic 
times of collecting data and attempted to formulate rat^r rigid 
^ rules for deriving the masses of information that were to be dis- 
played. A comprehensive computer-based „edit prbgram was 
created along with the output routines. Capture of the data in a 
machine processable form was the responsibility of each cam- 
pus with the edit and output processing completed on a single 
campus (in the interest of economy and standardization). 

After surveying some 7,211 fulN and part-time 
unclassified employees on the sbc campuses, after cranking out 
over 2,500 pages of computer printout with respect to these 
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faculty and staff, we have (in a gross sensa) concluded as 
follows: 

1/ The overall vyorkload patterns of unclassified 
employees is remarkably similar to the patterns 
revealed in the 1971 study, 

2> The typical unclassified employee reported that he 
v^orked approximately the same number of hotirs 
per week siiov^n in the 1971 study (and as shown in 
similar studies conducted throughout the country). 

3. Large differences in instructional workloads and 
faculty salary costs per student credit hour occur 
among levels of instruction. 

4. Large differences in instructional work 1cm ds and 
faculty salary cost per student credit hour occur 
among academic disciplines, 

5. There are latger differences in instructional 
workloads and in faculty salary costs per student 
credit hour among academic disciplines within an 
institution than among institutions, 

6. The number of student credit hours "produced" per 
full-time equivalent instructional position (and con- 

. sequently the student-faculty ratio) is greater than 
revealed by the 1971 study, 

7. An instructional faculty member spends approx- 
imately two hours in tasks directly associated with 
his teacHing assignment (preparing lectures, setting 
up laboratory experiments, constructing and grad- 
ing examinations, etc.) for each hour he s^nds in 
formal contact with students in teaching situations. 

In addition, the study revealed that the typical 
unclassified employee at the six Kansas colleges and univer- 
sities spent 36.5 hours per week on instructional duties, 5,5 
hours on sponsored research activities* 4,6 hours on service ac- 
tivities, and 9,1 hours per week on various management tasks. I 
could go on and on revealing some of the interesting and unin- 
leresling biisfof Information that we have uncovered in the 3tate 
of Kansas with respect to those who function in six of the col- 
leges and universities. In a nutshell we have learned much in 
terms of quantifiable data, but Httle in terms of data that could 
be labeled, even loosely, significant or surprising, 

The fact that our study of Kansas faculty and staff 
revealed neither significant nor surprising data is perhaps most 
significant— for it speaks eloquently to label as fraud those who 
attempt to describe higher education and personnel activity by 
simplistic formula or who are content to wave a single or 
several data elements before the public as descriptive of higher 
education institutions and those employed within higher educa- 
tion. Our studies of only faculty and staff point out vividly that 
the higher educational process is extremely complex and full of 
cautions with respect to making generalizations about the pro- 
cess, p 

Let me now briefly offer some observations as to what 
this "joint venture" of measuring faculty activity among 
, Regents institutions in Kansas spells out in terms of weak- 
nesses (costs) and strengths (payoffs). First the negative 
aspects: 

1. Qimpromise is often difficult and sometimes upset- 
ting. So it was with measuring faculty activity for 
our institulions. For you see we are all funded from 
a common source, Kansas tax revenues. Since we in 
some ways compete for funding, it follows that 
studies that display common data side by side pro^ 
voke (on occasioh) some bickering and nkepticism. 
if not outright distrust. It is difficult for research 



types to doal with poliliCQl considerations and our 
approach has been one of attempting to control and 
minimize the politteal, The elimination of the politi- 
cal seems not possible in the real world. 

2, A second weakness of our faculty study is that the 
published study provides a ready source for in- 
troducing comparative analysis when such analysis 
is ill advised. That is, bottom line comparisons are 
often easier to suggest than value judgments that re- 
quire a deep look at the portions that precede the 
bottom line. Thus, ps often we suspect, our data is 
voiced in support or in opposition when neither is 
appropriate in terms of the study, 

3, Another weakness is that measurements of this type 
(no matter how well intended or necessary) provoke 
an intensification of the faculty^administration "cold 
war/' Doubtless this is not a general criticism, but it 
does have merit in terms of cluster of faculty who 
resent any "test tube" exercise into what they are 
doing. These faculty membeis insist that this type of 
research is an infringement on their freedom and 
reflects a basic "administration type" distrust of , 
those who carry the major share of work, 

4, Lastly, in terms of the negative, these multi-institu- 
tional surveys in depth are very costly in lerms of 
time and energy, The countless hours of discussing 
rules, definitions, timings, resj)Onsibilities, etc., 
often mask out the ore that ultimately pours from the 
printer. This is indeed a very expensive way to lake 
a picture that is devoid of any qualitative perspec- 
tive. This lack of the qualitative aspect is often 
voiced as the most pronounced weakness, 

I would not want to leave this topic w?th emphasis on the nega- 
tive and, thus, 1 have chosen to conclude by citing several 
strong points but, by no means, all of the strengths. At Kansas 
State University, it is very difficult to predict the use of the 
faculty survey data other than to know that it almost daily is 
subjected to responding to questions or decision search. In 
terms of the more gross and systemwide advantages let me cite 
three: 

1. The study provides a highly viable source for sup- 
porting differences in institutional mission and the 
variable costs associated with these missions. In this 
period of funding difficulty, it would seem basic that 
research should (must) be undertaken that vyould 
provide cost differentials to both the fund manage- 
ment source and those responsible for operational 
management. In addition to mission differential 
costs, the study proivides an abundance of data high- 
lighting the co^t differential that exists between 
levels of instruction, as well as those cost differen- 
tials that exist between disciplines, 

2. Faculty activity data has in Kansas provided a sound 
mechanism for supporting the comprehensiveness 
and complexity of institutions of higher education. 
The degree to which it has rendered us "account^ 
able*', I am unaware, but I am very much aware of 
the softening of those voices thnt, until recently, ac- 
nused and always questioned, While there are 
doubtless many variables at play the '*zip" in salary 
raise money we received in January 1971 has been, 
replaced with rather handsome increases since 
then, as well as public statements by high authority 
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of thu ckHlituition to >hu propoaiiion \hi\i faculty sal- " 
arum far ihtmi mwiiMud with hiyhnr tulucntiun in 
Kansas will not suffur iih thuy hav(! in mciont ynnrs, 
Wti in IHP would liko to fcul that this changu in at- 
tituily is, in pari, due? to thu ciffortn in producing 
Kystam-widn faculty antivity information and thn 
oommunictiting of this information to all uonunrnnd. 
11 Our study of instilutiorial unalaftsified personnel has 
providt]d us and our Rogunt offiuf? with a sound plat= 
form for describing iho faculty rosouroc nund in 
J tnrms of a variety of allooation modols or procoHsus 
nmployod in planning and budgnting. It has tcmdnd 



to oliminatt] Iht!' mnid for gutissiny or gnmiralizing 
and affords a ruliablu and stablo mochanism when 
■ thnro is a nciGd for data with rospoci to this most 
uoHtly of all rusouruos in ihn highor oduaational prf}= 

CGLJS, 

With that I will quit—knowing that ono uannot possibly com- 
municain adnquatoly thu frustrations, tho problem the 
anhitivomunts of muasuring pooplu activity in such a short pro- 
sontation, Hopufully you can approclalu tho fact that inslitu- 
lions that aru component parts of stalcwide systums arc; mm^ 
pnllud by thn limus to join foitjus in torm^ of common inturosis 
but thai uach institution must pay a price? for thu joining. 
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FROM POLICY TO IMPLEMENT ATIONi A PROBLEM SOLVING APPROACH 
TO AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 



Dmisii SironglGin, 
Univomiy of South Florida 



The initinl Hteps tovvard affirmnlivo action remind mtj 
of thn old story a bout the mule trainer who used lo always Rlnrl 
off by clouting I ho mule over the head with a two-by-four. He 
said the "first thing you always gotta do is to attract the anlmurs 
atlonlion/' Getting the attention of policymakers somotimes 
seems to fall in the samo category. 

At the University of Soulh Florida, as early as 1968, for- 
mal documentotion had been compiled to show enough evi- 
dence of discrimination against women to warrant a full scale 
investigation. It was not until 1971, hovvever, ihat such an in- 
vestigation was undertaken. In that year the then new presi= 
dent of USF, Cecil Mackey, appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the status of women at USF. 

Right from the beginning we had some problems with 
the acronym altached to the name Status of Women. One 
chivalrous soul suggested wo change the name to Committee on 
Women, I hit him with the Affirmative Action Plan, 

Similar activism was occurring at other state institu- 
lions. Where administrators refused to take action, suits wnrn 
filed. 

Affirmative action for minorities had an earlier starl, 
USF*s first Affirmative Action Plan was published in 1969, 
prampled no doubt by the black activism of the 60 s. 

Beginning in the spring of 1971 the Status of. Women 
committee embarked on a six month program of inslitutional 
research studies, Invostigations were made of vs^orkload, sal- 
aries, promotions, and perceptions of attitudes and atmosphere. 
Individual case studies were assembled tracing the careers of 
certain faculty women who felt they had not been given equal 
opporlunily. 

Salary Studies 

A salary and rank study was made which compared a 
sample of women faculty with their closest male counlerparts 
(Kimmel, 1971,) Earlier studies had shown clearly that women 
were paid less than men but it often was asseried that, in 
general^ women are paid- less and promoted more slowly not 
because they are women but because they are not as well- 
trained, have not had the same amount of experience, or are 
less productive than the men with whom they work. In an at- 
tempt to isolate sex as an independent variable the counterpart 
study focused on full-time faculty women with Ph,D, degrees. 
One group of male counterparts was chosen by nomination by 
the women themselves. In Older to reduce bias, a second 
nomination was made by the chairmen of the departments in 
which the women worked. The study first showed thai the two 
groups were indeed matched on the following criteria: 

Training and Bmployment Status: All were full-time. 
All the womnn and all but two of the men had Ph,^, 

. Experiencq: Number of yeare since terminal degree 



was the variable used, T-tusts demonstrated that when 
the years of experience of the two mala samples wore 
averaged, the men and womeri were closely matched. 

Productivity: Research data sheets summarizing 
scholarly prcduGtivity were prepared. Some of the fac- 
tors considered were grants manship both past and 
present, numbers and types of publications, degrees, 
and knowledge of foreign languages. 

A point system was devised and productivity points compared. 
The women's sample was again not significantly different from 
the average of the two male samples. Thus, the two groups 
were demonstrated to be similar in experience, training, and 
productivity. The study then examined, salary and rank factors. 
Here there were significant differences. The women's salaries 
were lower than their male counterparts and the women were 
more often in lower ranks, 

A separate analysis was made which used available 
faculty effort report data to compare workload patterns of the 
people in the countorpart samples (Strenglein, 1071), It was 
concluded that the women in the sample did more leaching and 
at a lower level than the men, that they were less involved in 
administration* but that there was not apsignificant difference in 
research activity, " 

Another type of salary study! uses multiple linear 
regression. Loob and Ferber (1971), Wilson (1971), Astin and 
Bayer (1972), Kat^ (1973), and Prather and Smith (1974) have 
used this method to predict salary based on such factors as dis- 
cipline, degree, dxperience, administrative position, sex, and 
race. Among the advaniagns of this technique are that it allows 
for a large number of variables to be taken into consideration 
and that it avoids what some faculty may feel are odious com- 
parisons of individual accomplishments (Prather & Smith. 
1974. p, 4), Regression analysis provides a prediction of 
statistically normal salary levels based upon historical data. If 
sex bias does indeed affect salary, then the built-in inequities 
are likely lo be perpetuated, I suggest that counterpart analysis 
be used to first adjust salary scales, then regression can be 
used as a monitoring instrument. 

Survey of Peraeptions of Sex Bias 

Another Status of Women subcommittee made an ex- ' 
tensive survey which helped describe the female faculty 
population and to uncover their perceptions of their working 
environment. The survey took descriptive measures including 
whether or not the women were the only (or were the major) 
family wage earners. It is notable that 55% were. The survey 
asked about work assignments, both actual and desired, pro- 
motion and raise criteria, and so forth. The final section dealt 
with women's perceptions of prevailing male altitudes toward 
women. ' ' 
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Figure 1 
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Diuiim Simnglcln 



A Kli^htly udiifKi vorsion of ihn 8nrm» survuy wuk nnnt to 
(mr mnlu luninttirpiirt Hnmpln. A c:t)iiipnfiKon of rmpimmm fiuni 
thu twosiirvnys Hhowud lUirUiin pdrunptunl diffnrnnmH. Fori?K= 
mtiplu, nolo tho msultK on thn fblluwing qimHtit3n, 

QUESTION: How vvnultl you nhnrnulorizo ihn nttitutlu tjf your 
ipnlt) nollinigiujH tuwnfd womnn in iho profoHBinn? 

1, Thu foci that womnn arc morn likely to bo produc- 
tlve in thoir jobs than mon, 

2. Thoy ffiOl thnl womon urn us llkr^Iy to hu produclivn 
ill thoif jobn as mun, 

l\, Thny fanl (hal womcMi an^ Hi^mnwhnt Inns Uknly to \m 

produntivo in Ihoif jobs ns ninn. 
4. Thuy feol that woman arn almost nuvor as produc= 

live in their jobs as mon, 

" HESPONSE; Womtm (% ) Mnn {% ) 



L morn liknly i 0 

2. as likuly . 44 iKi 

:i somnwhnt Inss likt?ly 44 :\2 

4. almost novnr as ri B 



Whim \h{) qiKmticjn was rnpliraHnd for thi^ mon from 
"ullitufdo uf your male? ooIInagui^H" to 'your attitudn" tht^ mtins 



pnr(:t?j[itagns chanyn to 

1, mom likoly 0 

2, as liknly 8fi 

3, somnwhat loss likolv 10 

4, almost nt^vnr us ^ R 



Prejudice is notoriously hard to delect in oneself. A 
similar survey of non-facully women staff members was made. 
The quastionnaifc used was similar in intent, but directed 
toward the concerns of the women in secretarial, clrrical, and 
custodial positions. 

The conclusions reached pulnled ttj the; eKistonce uf at 
leasts pefceived discrimination against wtjmen. The results of 
these studies were assnmbled, ThnsCi toguthef with a point-by- 
point list of aroas of concern, were sent to President Mackey in 
February 1972. This report, which was called "Proposal for an 
Affirmative Action Plan fur Women at the University of South 
Florida" (1972) was the Status of Women Committee's two-by- 
fouf. ' 

Implementation of Affirmative Action Proposals 

The fact that we had indeeci gained attention was nvi- 
denced by the Presidnnt's thoughtful and detailed reply, as 
well as by implementation of a number of the women's pro= 
posals. 

In the Fall of '72 salary equalisations for women faculty 
wcw effected and a number of deserving women wore pro= 
, muted* Intefesiingly, at the same time certain salary inequities 
among main faculty which had been uncovered in the course of 
the investigation were also adjusted, 

A not her recommendation moreor-lnss implementnd 
concerned the establishment of a position for a Special Assis- 
tant for Women's Affairs, This person would initiate, coordi- 
nate, and pfomulgate research studies, participate in grievance 
proccdurGs in malters of sex discrimination, and generally aid 
in the implementation of affirmalivn action. The proposal indi- 
cated that the person should answer to the President, Dr- 
Mackey's response was to create two such positions, each 
answering to a Vice Pfesident, ' 

I am having second ihoughls now about the advisability 
of having the Equal Opporlunily (EO) Officer answonibln to 
any university official. If EO ofncera do their work too well, it 



is only a maitur of time bnA)f(? they find themselves in an adver- 
NHi'y roli> v/s u v/s pnoph! who have the ptJWfn* to dismiss thi;m. 
USF has lc3st two Speciul Assistants for Wtimen's AfAiirs in 
three years, one of whom was forced from her position. In 
Florida the university auditors answer direully to the Auditor 
Gunnrars office in the stntn capitoL No one; on campus can 
silcmcn a pcisky auditor. Perhaps some *such arrangemcmt 
shi)uld be considered for EO speuinlists. 

Currently USF has Equal Opportunity spncnalists in 
student, faculty and non-faculty staff anjas, Thi? Status of 
Women ci)mmitte(j is still active in an advisory capacity and 
thc!ri? is an Equal Opportunity Committee which also advises 
tht? president, A yoimg man cin the president s staff coordinates 
equal opportunity activities as part of his other {luties. 

The* voices of the wtim.en at USF joined thoS(! from 
other state univtirsities. The statt; nepotism rules had hing 
d(!nied the wives of maU? faculty members an opportunity to 
tmtnr the tenure (uirning ranks, thus effectively hIoi:king these 
professional wijmcm from cartier ndvanc(*ment. The rukis were 
modified at the stale level in 1972 so that this is no longer the 
case. 

Another recommendation, since implementcHl, wiis the 
establishment of a Women's Study program. USF has also had 
an Afro-American studios program for a number of years, 

A Women's Omter and a Black Student Union both 
have space on campus. These oi^anizations provide varicuis 
ncm-financinl suppijrt services including social ac:tivitios and 
rt^ft^rral services. This kind of support was also cialled for in the 
proposal. 

Data Needs 

It became obvioun during the course of these invesiiga- 
titins and subsequent miiH by the University administralion 
that c]ur existing data was not adequate to support compliance 
monitoring activities. The solution was to provide computer list- 
ings of the Equal Opportunity information available in person- 
nel records. Researchers can now get Equal Opportunity infor- 
matfon on ccimputer runs sorted by rank, by sex, by race, by 
department, by \ab classification, and by many combinations of 
the above. 

TBrmination listings are av ' ible which show who left and 
why. 

The success of an Equal Opportunity program requires 
vigilance. It is very easy to lose ground, as we found out this 
year. The counterpart salary study of 1972 was updated 
(Dickey, 1974), and slippage had occurred. The latest study 
showed thai the women's salaries have increased more slowly 
than the mtjn's. Some of the women in the sample received pro- 
motions, but more of the men did. Some of the women left only 
to be fephic(?d by men. Other studies, from different view- 
points, all told th(j same story. 

The administration again responded. Each college was 
ordered to examine its faculty salary structure. Where 
women's salaries were found to lag behind those of mv.n with 
equivalent experience, training, and productivity, adjustments 
were again made. 

Affirmative AGtion Plan 

A discussion of affirmative action is not complete with- 
out a discussion of the Affirmative Action Plan itself, Groomes 
(1972) has published a booklet that vury succinctly enunciates 
the c^mpononls of a good Affirmative Action Program, 
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•POLICY STATEMENT--This should reflect the 
university's commitment to affirmative ac- 
tion. 

•UTILIZATION ANALYSI&-Present status should be 
ascertained and problem areas identified. 

•ACTION STEPS OR MCTHODS OP IMPLEMENTA^ 
TION — These should be characterized by 
positive action and results guaranteed 

•GOALS AND TIMETABLES^The key word is 
realistic. 

•MONITOWNG PROCEDURES AND DEVICES-^ 
Periodic review of goal attainment is a must. 

Utilization analysis is an area of particular interest 
institutional researchers. Development of an equal opportunity 
data system which provides data on training, experience, sal- 
ary, and promotion by sex within ethnic groupings should have 
high priority. 

At USF each college and each non^ollege administra- 
tive unit was required to set yearly hiring goals over a flve-year 
period. These hiring goals are based on the availability infor- 
mation as analyzed, for the most part, by the equal opportunity 
specialista. It was even possible to set goals for faculty by 
academic rank using the rank distribution of male Caucasians, 

For non-faculty staff regional census data for the Tarn" 
pa-St. Petenburg Standard Melropolitpn Statistical Area pro^ 
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the job of monitoring goals. Everything must be documonted. 
Thp entire employee flow from' recruitment through lerpina^ 
tion needs to be examined. In any acceptable affirmative* action 
plan problems areas must be identified and solutions set forth. 
One method found most effective by the USF Status. of Women 
Gommittee to unrover problem areas was to ask ^he individuais 
concerned/Last year women employees and students were in- 
vited to a '"brown-bag" luncheon conference to discuss 
women's concerns. The various student and employee 
subgroups expressed the problems as they perceived them and 
did some brainstorming CDncerninf solutions. Status of Women 
Q»mmittee members took notes during the discussions. These 
'concerns and recommondalions wore further discussed, 
refined, and set in order of priority by subcommittees. A final 
report documenting the results of these deliberations was sent 
recently to President Mackey. for aGtion, This prbcedufe will 
probably become an annual event as long as women perceive 
sex discrimination in their work environment, 

Recruitment 

In recruitmanl the "old buddy*' syslem^jof hiring has 
been identified as one of the major contributors to the problem 
of under-ulilizalion of minorities and women. Breaking.up this 
system is an unpopular but necessary task. Seeing that all 
faculty and administraiivo openings are advertised in appropri- 
ate journals is one of the first steps. The Chroniaal for MighGr 
EduaQiion seems to have become the major clearinghouso for 
such ads, 

Gathering statistics on applications and hiring deci- 
sions, using search committees with minority and female repre- 
sentatipn, and keeping permanent files of minority applicants 
are other effective techniques. Departments must bo required 
to keep positions open long enough for an adequate search to 
be made, Job titles should have sex stereotypes "removed. 

In Florida ihe State Unive^ity System is in the process 
of oi^anizing a recruitment and hiririg monitoring system. A 
form which has been developed for reporting openings is cur- 
rently being field tested, Openings will be advertisod 
throughout the eyslem through a, -computerized Job pool An 
equal opportunity profile of the person hinjd for the job is Ihon 
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fed into the systom. With this idata available systomwide hiring 
practices can be analyzed, To enforce use of the system, if a 
position is found to have been fillod without being roported, Ihc 
offending university will be penalized by loosing one position 
in that categoty the following year. Of course, we now have a 
statewide position freeze due to financial shortfall, but when 
the economy improves the procedures will be utilized. 

Even before the state stepped in, USF had arranged to 
advertise all local openings in its weekly staff newsletter and to 
provide up-to-date information on openings readily accessible 
by phone through Peraonnel Services. The USF Affirmative 
Action Plan requires that all applic'ations for faculty positions 
be kept availablo for review for one year and that applications 
from minority people be kept on file permanently to establish a 
minority applicant pool. 

.Applicant flow statistics on non-faculty staff are com- 
piled in Personnel These tell the number of minorily and 
women applicants by EEO category, how their applications 
were received (that is, through phone inquiry, mail, or inter- 
view), the number referred for interview for specific jobs, the 
number actually hired, the number promoted, the number ter- 
minated, the number rejected, and the reasons for rejections. 
Termination and turnover statistics are also compiled. In these 
days oj no growth the majority of openings occur as a res jilt of 
turnover rather than as new posilions. At USF goals have been 
based on a no-growth assumption, . 

Each college department and every other adminislra- 
tive unit is required to have on file a recruitment plan outlining 
procedures to be followed in hiring. The minimum require- 
ments, as listed in the Affirmative Action plan, are: 

« .DESCRIPTION OF THE FUNCTIONS PER^ ; 
FOFTOEDBYTHEUNIT 

# CRITERIA FOR PERSONNEL SELECTION . 

This Ip to include job descriptions and Written; 
criteria against which applicant suitability for 
employment is to be judged. Superfluous educa- 
tional and other requirements which do not 
affect job performance are not permitted. 

• REQUIREMENTS FOR DOCUMENTATION OF. 
THE RECRUITING EFFORT 

Here the department describes in detail the pro- 
cedures to be followed in setting salary and rank, 
soliciting' applications, snreoning and interview- 
ing applicants, and making hiring decisions. 

Responsibility 

Responsibility for implementation at USF lies 
ultimately with the President and through him the Vice Prcsi- 
dents^,and in turn, with the respective deans, department and 
^ division heads, and directDri. It falls to the affected constituen- 
cies to assure that these officials really do carry out their 
responsibilities, 

Other Affirmative Action Policy Areas , 

Some other fruitful policy areas for affirmative action 
arc provision of managemdnt training and skill upgrading 
programs accessible to minorities and women, Thought should 
bo given to exposing administrators and supervisors to human 
relations programs with omphasii on dealing with prejudice, A 
discussion of equal opportunity and affirmative action should 
bo mode an integral part of employee and student orientation. 
Minority vendors should bo oncouraged to bid. 

I realize that I have ioi included here a discussion of 
affirmative action for studants, It is a major rosponsibility of 
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universilies lo increase the number of qunlified minority and 
women professionals, rnstituiional research is faced with pro= 
vidjng slalistics on siudeni applicntions, accopiances, ullrilion, 
TemediaUon, career choice and guidance, and a myriad of olher 
topics. However, a discussion of Ihese concerns is beyond the 
scope of this presentation. 

Conclusion 

Affirmative action requires commitment by both the 
affected minorities and the policymakers, as well as adequate 
documentation of problems, needs and goal achievement, In 
theory goal setting and monitoring, while inconvenient, seem a 
reasonable price to pay to achieve equality of opportunity. 
However, in closing, I would like to share wilh you some 
thoughts of a non-minority man faced with implementing goals 
for his small but critical administrative area. Let me say as 
preface that USF'a goals were expressed in terms of Full-Time 
Equivalents rather than headcounts, 

**Subject: Hiring goals for the Division of , . % 

"In your memo of , . . you kindly offered 

to answer questions or reiolve discrepancies,^ 

''As you know, th.ere is only one^ faculty 

position in the Division of . , , , ^ 1975-76 you 



have oslablished a goal (hat I should become 0% 
black. That requirement in itself is not so difficult 
if one of our current research projocls proves 
feasible. However, in 1976=77 you have added an 
additional requirement that I be Iransformed inlo 
4% other minority, in addition to being 9% black. 
Up to this point the possibility is fairly good lhal I 
can meet your goals, but the 1977-78 goal seems 
impossible. By this time, I am_ to transform myself 
by 20% to the status of female. This probably 
represents a challenge of chemistry. Assuming 
medicine has progressed to the point that we can 
determine percentage of sex by a chemical tech- 
nique. I suppose if I consume a certain amount of 
hormones each day I may make the goal I assume 
the 1978-79 goal of becoming 7% more female 
reflects an anticipation on your part that I will 
probably take an overdose. 

"Please advise me conceming 1979-83 
goals as they relate to becoming more female. I 
have a number of responsibilities at home and 
they should be advised of what the State expects 
of me, if I am to continue in my present position." 
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MEASURING THE BENEFITS OF GRADUATE STUDIES AMONG BLACKS- 
DIFFERING PERSPECTIVES 



Annie H, Hayes, 
FedBrQl CHy College 



One of the challonging issues of higher education today 
._ is the persistent hope of the black cQmmunity to utilize its 
professionals in assisting its less fortunate membere. Hence, a. 
scheme to foster the leadership role of educated blacks is war- 
ranted for institutions of higher learning. 

Diversified strategies for improving the \%lue of educa- 
tion to its recipienta are available to laculty, administratorsrand 
policymakers involved in planning, One of the most useful 
techniques is the review and modification of the academic cur- 
ricula by the faculty. This approaGh enhances their relevance to 
the ever-changing needs of students! AnotJier scheme would be 
to survey predominantly black institutions concerning their 
diffidulties and problems peculiar to providing quality educa- 
tion to clients. The more popular technique is an economic 
analysis of direct and external benefits traceable to higher 
learning. In examining the extent to which black colleges are 
meeting their primary responsibility toward the black com- 
munity, the third .method presented seems most plausible for 
the purpose. 

As prototype research for assessing the relative educa- 
tional gains of social subgroups, the Office of Institutional 
Research (OJR) at Federal City Collese (FCC), in cooperation 
with its Graduate School, plans to foriow-up its graduate School 
alumni in the past five years. FCC appears to be ideal for 
studies of this nature because of its commitment to the educa- 
tion of minorities, Furthermore, FCC also aims at providing the 
District and the Washington Metropolitan Area a highly 
qualified source of manpower,^ 

.Within this framework the Immediate research 
problem is to explore alternative means of measuring the short- 
term impact of graduate education on the black professional 
and his community, A secondary purpose of the study was to 
evolve a communication scheme between the alumni and the 
graduate school which should be instrumental in improving the 
quality of education among minorities, IJ is also postulated that 
this improved quality eflucation at FCC should eventually ex- 
pand the growth of black profeisionalism which is most 
needed to provide leadership in various areas of endeavor, 

The^ firtt part of this paper will highlight,. the concomi- 
tant issues, challenged by human resource specialists» in the 
irea of evaluating the short-term returns berived from educa- 
tion. The semnd part of the paper will describe the research 
design planned on FCC'a graduate alumni. 

Concomitant Issues 

Traditional researeh studies evaluating the returns of 
investment in postsecondary education among white males ap- 
pear to be conclusive and extensive. Contemporatyx-esearch on 
the professional life of minorities,^ however, has raised uncom- 
fortable queptions concerning the applicability of traditional 



variables that proved valid for the white male group. The vari- 
ables commonly referred to are socio-economic background, in- 
dividual ability and colIe|e quality. Results of recent studies 
have focused on the significance of new techniques which 
might be instrumental in relating the, quantifiable and non- 
quantifiable outcomes of, advanced training to equality of ac- 
cess in employment and education. It^ is hoped that these lech- 
niques could also be useful in interpreting the educational as 
.well as the occupational experiences of minorities to assist 
them in the attainment of their aspirations. 

Issues addressed by human resource experts will be 
recapitulated in terms of: 

•identification and measiirement of educational 
benefits; ^ 

• equalization of opportunity to learn and earn; and 

• college quality related to income levels. 

IdentifiGation and Measurement of Benefits 

In the area of identification and measurement of 
returns to educational investment, lienning (1974) proposed 
five methods^ These are: a) the benefita pyramid model which 
emphasised social benefits first and student benefits last; b) the 
documented current benefits scheme, based on the observation 
that collgge experiences seem to develop the personal compe- 
tence necessary to face life but fail to account for individual 
differences; u) the documented potential benefit model which 
utilizes innovative programs and institutions; d) the unique in- 
stitution method which focuses on the high quality perfor- 
mance of highly selective colleges that appear to have had some 
significant effects, on their studentai and e) the consensus 
method which consolidates expert opinion, logic and Jdentified 
needs, Lenning also postulates that the increasing trend in casl» 
ipg-off the traditional diveiiily in higher education couW partly 
account for the apparent loss of confidence in the value of a col- 
lege education today, \ ' 

.Efforts to rectify the simplistic analysis of economic 
returns to education as the main; value of higher studies are evi- 
dent in Ihe works of Weisbrod (1970) and Clark (1973), 
Weisbrod underscored the financial benefits that might accrue 
to the individual and his family, However, he elucidated on the 
value of non-marketable returns (i,e,» civic-spirited citizens and 
model employees) to the individuars employers, neighborhood, 
and community, In fact, Weisbrod acknowledges our inability 
to measure all conceivable returna to education. He, therefore, 
praises the rate of progress that has been made not only in the 
idontifiqation of the various form? of educational benefits, but 
also in the development ^of objective techniques to measure 
them. 

Clark likewise suggested further research on policy-re- 
lated Goucerns in the field of subsidising college education, 
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Research lopics Clark wan tntere^lod in Wfire iho qunntitaiivn 
analytical techniquu^ of assossing social benefits, tho rolativn 
significancn of diffurunliatcd ahililios and diffRitintiated oppor- 
tunities to minorities (to encourage greater college entry among 
them), and the planning of alternative educational syslums to 
improve the social mobility of the disadvanlaged^ Vaizey 
(1970), (he econorriisl, reaffirmed the considerable equalizing 
force of education on an individuars social, occupational, and 
economic status/ His findings, support the positive relationship 
between educational attainment and Income level, On this 
basis, Vaizey admonishes researchers to be cautious in the ap- 
plication of techniques to insure the accuracy of educational im- 
pact measured. 

Accessibility of Training and Employnieni 

Discrepancies noted in the academic achievement of 
. whites and minority groups have strengthened the movement 
lo challenge the credibility of the Civil Rights Logislalion of 
1964. Studies undertaken along this pmblemhave ranged from 
the view of having school systems rectify the inequities existing 
in communities beyond their control to studies on factors re- 
lated to salary differentials between men and women. 

For purposes of assessing inequities in educational op- 
^por^Dnitics, Walberg and Bargen (1974) synthesized the con- 
cepts that are most likely to be associated with the problems of 
implementing this social policy. Ideas recapitulated varied from 
school quality to egalitarian ideology and the distribulion of 
resources. This report, however* emphasized that these inequi-' 
lies imbedded in the American society would necessarily in- 
volve all community action groups in order to realize some 
results. 

Along the same line, Jensen's (1974) outlook on the dis= 
crimination against minorities has been modified by the results 
of his experiments the educational achievements of 
minpfities in California, Wherefore he advocates that diversity 
of instructional techniques and programs should be encouraged 
to obiain ihe optimum benefits of schooling. 

Studies examining the extent of differential income bu- 
tween the sexes which might be ascribed, to discjimination are 
represented by 'ffiose published by ^Darland and associates 
(1973), Gaiswirth (1973), and Bosworih (1973), More 
specifically* we find that Darland's national study of faculty 
members indicated thai women iencled to receive lower sal- 
aries than their male counterparts (on the ayeraga $1*500 an- 
nually) irrespective of ethnic classification. 

Another phase of sex discrimination was pursued by 
^Gaiswirth to identify the specific occupations and^ industriys 
whore women appear to have been disregarded, His contribu- 
tion to the measurement of earnings differential between the 
sexes was a siatistical tecbniquo to monitor advancement of 
women relative to men over a period of time. He also proposed 
that to obtain a comprehensive opinion of the problem, the 
study^ of earnings should be compiomented with nmpldyment 
history data, 

Bosworth's analysis of thu 1970 census datn on occvipa- 
ilons by industry parallnlH Gatswirth's purpose and findings. In 
fact* he infnrred that women were consistently discrimlnatnd,, 
against in all occupational and industry groups studied, His 
paper likewisu indicates that (he least salary differential was 
reported for the traditionally female occupations (i.e., 
hbrarians, social workers, and teachers in schtx)! systems). 

Alongside other research findings on sex discrimina- 
tion is Pattiirson's (1973) abstractions on the factors currently 
found in our society that seem to have interfered with the 
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pnifossional status of womon, For insiunce, she stressos iho 
relationship between tho private and public costs of educating 
wotnen vis-a-vis tho social benefits derived from education : 
because of women's family and social responsibilities. Anothof 
factor presented was the level of education and occupational 
aspiration of women as influenced by parents and teachers, 
These aspiration and achievement levels are unknowingly con- 
taminated with the purpose of avoiding success to bo accept- 
able to one's peer group. 

To determine the vt^lative success of t^he Civil Kights 
Legislation in equalizing economic rclurns of education* : 
Hemley and Fan (1973) utilized the decennial census data of 
1980 and 1970 for 30 states in their analysis. This research 
recommended that a gcheme for assisting the blacks (i.e., 
educational subsidies, supplemental income* and training) 
should be provided, Hemley and Fan believe thai this strategy 
is crucial in improving the economic status of blacks in the near 
future. 

An innovative system of understanding the effects of 
higher learning was defined by Page (1973) when he stressed 
the need to synthesize the interrelationship of three factors; 
These factors areVa) the equality of access to training and' 
employment; b) the identification of the sources of human 
differences; and c) the "bentee" strategy to measure educa- 
tional advancement among program participants. ^ 

The hypotheses formulated to distinguish thrj perceived 
returns of higher education on diverse subgroupss state that: 

1. The short-term impact of graduate education among 
younger alumni with responsible positions before and aflor the 
completion of a masters degree wduld be greater than their 
older colleagues with comparable positions. 

2. Job promotions and increased earnings would he 
more prevalent among graduates in business administration 
than among speciali^s in education: 

3. S|iort-term benefits of an M,A. degree would be 
more discernible among graduates who are committed to a doc- 
toral or a professional program than among tKose who have 
shown no interest in further studies. 

The model planned for analysis^ -will utilize such 
statistical, techniques as factor analysis and the maximum 
likelihood estimate for contingency tables with zero diagonal. 
This analytical strategy was meant to distinguish the significant 
variables associated with the short-term returns of horizontal 
and vertical ' movers vis-a-vis those significant variables that 
may be typically related to stayei^ (non-mover group), 

The sludy^will become a source document for improv- 
- ing techniques of quantifying the short-term and, eventually, I» 1 
ihe long-term impact of advance studies on the individual, his 
family, and the cpmrnunity. Contemporary feedback of infor- 
mation from graduates exposed to the real world of work 
would be invaluable to FCC's policymakers who are entrusted 
with the responsibility to reexamine FGC*s irfetructiorial deliv- 
Giy system. Periodic evaluations of this type should improve 
the quality, adequauy, and relevancy of FCC*s programs to its 
clientele as well as to tho needs of the local labor market area. 

* The time-phasing frame of research tasks displayed in 
Figure 1 was devised to depict the inter-relationship of 
research tdsks. Assuming that a professional with cons Ida rablo 
experience in survey research is assigned to this study half- ^ 
time, it is expected that the results will be availablo in alxjiit six 
months, 

ExpeGtcd Value to Education 

Considoring the prevailing enrollment and prodimtivlty 
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Figure 1. 

nME-PHASED AKESSMENT OF BENEFITS AMONG 
BLACK GRADUATH SCHOOL ALUMNI, FCC, AY 1970-74 
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trends in higher oducalion in the early seventieg (i e., decrease 
ing enrollment, high attrition rate which limits the size of avail- 
able trained black manpbwer^ smaller amounts earmarked for 
financial aid), the pdlitical power attached to education by 
minorities and the dynamic hdture of education in itself, one 
cannot overemphasize studies of this nature. For example, this 
type of document should provide policymaker with objective 
and up-to-date bases for modifying public policies that concern 
their constituencies. For educators in particular, .review of em- 
pirical results on the personal, famiiy, and s^lal impact , of 
graduate training would provide Ihem ivith some |uidelines for , 
formulating alternative programs and teachlng/fechniqUDS that 
could be simulatod for allocaling limllod pei^ojinel and finan- 
cial rfcsources. ' . 



College Quality 

Because of the allegod positive affects of collogo 
"quality"* on the studunt's peraistenco In-college and on his 
satisfaction with collcgo training, as cited by Astin (1971), other, 
studios on college qualily worn also oKamined. For inslanco, 



the report prepared by Staaf and Tullock (1973) recommended 
that an alternative educational program be devised for the dis- 
advantaged to respond to their quest for social mobility within 
the foreseeable future. ^ 

Despile the polemjcs attached to the measurement of 
college quality, Wales (1973) concluded that the quality of col- 
lege attended (in terms of an individual '.^ lifetime earnings) ap- 
peared to be of gredlest importance to those with graduate 
degrees, the least effect on bachelor-degree graduates, and 
with intermediate results on the non-degree respondents. 

Infemnces drawn from earlier inierdisclplinary studies 
imply that the academic and Boalal dlmate of today appears 
reassuring to iM plight of disadvonlaged subgroups. This cli- 
mate calls for Ihe concerted mllilancy of prdfossionals commit- 
ted to the common cause (i.e., equalfzing chances of learning, 
' earning, and leading a full life). 

In the spirit of FCC*^ raison d*eirQ to create an odu' 
Gated manpower pool for the leadership of the District and the 
Washington Melropolilan Area,^ wo at FCC are continuously 
soarching fpr various moans of Improving the quality of our 
oducatlonal outputsMn our quest for information on Ihe relo- 
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Vance and utility of training FCC provides, vvd havn dccidud to 
study our graduate school alumni. 

Researah Design 

Recognizing the possible precipitating effeats of factors 
underscored by earlier scholats, we decided to undertake this 
study in order to assess how black institutions like ours have 
succeeded in enhancing the lives of black professionals and 
their communities/ This survey will enlist the assistance of 570 
FCC alumni who have completed maslera degrees during the 
acadeniic years of 1970-74, The universe of graduates will be 
^ stratified by sex and field of specialization.^ A mailed question- 
naire, requiring approximately ten minutes to compietei has 
been designed to address questions regarding the perceived 
short-term benefits of their masters decree, The areas of inqui- 
ry include: \ 

• ^nibtivations for pursuing graduate studies; 

• patterns of mobility.as a result of graduate training; 

• quality and adequaGy of |raduale irainln^at FCC in rela- 
tion to employment after graduatiori. 

• plans for postgraduate and professional studies; 

• values attached to FCC alumni nev^s service; and 

• historical information^ pertaining to: 



unemployment, 

main Job responsibility, 

relationship of major to job, 

type of organization affiiiated with, 

utility of graduate studies to jobi and 

annual incomie levels. 
For purposes of insuring high response rate, vve doliberately 
abstained from securing acadernic and demographic informa- 
tion through the survey form, Instead, we chose, to rely on the 
seconda^ data that can readily be obtained from the FCC stu- 
dents' permanent records. 
— - — ^ Dependent variables that reflect short-term benefits 
derived from graduate education will be assessed in terms of 
the graduates' horizontal as well as vertical mobility in their 
professional careers. This advancement v^ill encompass any 
changes in further. studies along the same field, sources of job 
satisfaction, and involvement in community affairs vvhich can 
primarily be attributed to the completion of a masters degree. 
The. independent variables that will be used to test the hy- 
potheses postulated belovv are: the gruduates' age, sex, time lag 
between completion of baccalriureate degree and entry^ to 
gradu^Je school; major field of specialization; reasons for 
enrolling in graduate school; and the type of participation in 
alumni affairs, 



.^The goals and responfibiliiies of FCC (serving a predominantly black population) are preiented in the D.C Board of HIgtier Education, Resolu- 
tion No. March 12, 1969. \ / ~ \ .. 

^Minorities Include women and ethnic groups such as biacks^ Spanish=Americans, American Indians^ Asian Americans^ and Africani. 

^Sampie pupifs included Anglo, Negro and Mexica i American gro ' ' . ' ' ' 

^oifegr quality refers to the average academic ability required by an Instlluilon for admission to poitsecondary schools. 

/ , ^FCC is the first and only^public liberal arts, low dost, urban land-grant institution of higher learning for residents of Washington^ D, C It was 
d#igned to increase college enrollment among the cuicurally and economically disadvantaged students by practicing an *'Qpen admission" policy and 
providirjg basic skills trainings persorial and academic counseNng, 

^ FCC offers masters degrees In adult education, human ecological systems, business administration, communicaiion sciences^ medla^ informa- 
tion and learning systems, and teaching, 

'Includes activities during graduate studies^ right after M-A- completion, and their current jobs, 

Values of higher education will be contrasted by age/ wx, commitment to further studies^ community participation^ and major field of 
speclallzalioo . ' 
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Very few scholars would arguo I hat the black college 
and university grew out of the histoiy of segregation that cx- 
isled in the South. The "inherent" inferiority of the black 
American made it unlikely that any serious thought would be 
given to establishing liberal arts colleges for black students. 
Nevertheless, there is sorne evidence, according to historian 
Rayford Logan (1969), that ailhough there were no black col- 
leges prior lo=1852, black students had studied at Rutland Col- 
lege in Vermont^ Jefferson College in Pennsylvania, Athens 
College in Ohio* and Hanover College in Indiana, Such black , 
Americans as Ira Aldridgc, Alexander Crammel, and James 
Pennington = hBd even studied abroad. Bowles, and De^sta 
{1971, p, 12) conclude that approximately 28 persons of 
acknowiedged Negro descent were graduated baccalaureate 
degrees from American colle|es by 1860. 

Historians of higher education in the United States 
usually identify Lincoln University, Pa, (1854)^ founded by the 
Presbyterian Church* and Wilberforce University (1856), 
founded by the Methodist Episcopal Church, as the first col- 
leges for "black Americans, Long before this time, however, 
there were attempts to eslablish higher education Jnstitutions 
for black students. Most of these institutions were spdnsored by 
two basic groups, the American Colonization Society, a white 
citizens group in the South which felt that blacks should be 
educated in order to be useful in Africa; and the Convention of 
the Free People of Color, working with abolitionisfa, which 
argued for the establlshTnent of institutions of hifher education 
to prepara people of col^r for service within the American 
social order. Representatives of these groups , paved the way, 
both North and South, for the" formal higher education of black 
pedple, 

Tho major impetus for a planned educational program 
for black people occurred prior to the close of the Civil War in 
1865 when Congress passed an act crciiting the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedom, and Abandoned Lands. Its first commis- 
sioneri General Olivdr O. Howard, for whom Howard Univer- 
sity was to be named, was charged with providing the, freedom 
with the foundation of an education. The direct responsibility 
for establishing the freedmen's educational system in the South 
was to rest upon several strongly motivated groups of white 
Christians, Many of these Christians wore eager to educate the 
former slaves because thoy felt that they hiid to be able to read 
and understand the Bible to devolop themselves religiously. 

Thus, the beginning of black higher education was, in" 
many ways, no different from that of non-black higher educa- 
tion. The majoranilial concern was to develop members of the 
clergy, just as tKo Anglicans, Puritans, and Congrcgationalisls 
fistablished many of the non-black liberal arls inslitutions in the 
North, the Baptists and the Molhodisls ostablished many of the 
black institutions for higher education in the South, 

During the period 1005 to 1890, the largest number of 



historically black private higher educational institutions were 
founded. Literally, hundreds of them were founded with "nor- 
mal/' "college,'" and "university*' in their titles. Although most 
of these colleges ' were offering high school work, one was 
established for the purpose of catering to those who had been 
prepared for collegiate and professional training— Howard 
University. Howard was established in 1887, and it can truly 
claim the role of the first black university. 

Some 1 7 of the 35' historically black public colleges now 
in existence were founded prior to 1890, the other 17 were 
founded later, as a result of the Morrill Act of August 30, 1890, 
Popularly referred to as the Second Morrill Act, to differentiate 
It from the Morrill Act of July 2. 1862, this act prov^ided for the 
establishmont and maintenance of Negro land^grant colleges 
and universities (1971, p, 12), Between 1890 and 1€99, a black 
land-grant college was estdblished or designated in each of the 
17 ^uthern^ahd border states. In general, these land -gran 1 col- - 
leges were agricultural, mechanical, industrial, and nondegree^ 
granting until at leagt 1895. Then, the black colleges began to 
expand from instftutions primarily concerned with the training 
of teachers to institutions offering a variety of higher educa- 
tional oppprtunitie^. As Bullock (1967) explains it: ' 

A natural process of seiregalion had set in 
as Negroes concentrated to compose racial com- 
munities in the various towns and cities. The in- 
adequacy of leadership for the freedmen's welfare 
began visualizing „ higher institutions in which 
Negro preachers, doutDrs, lawyerSi and others of a 
professional class couii he trained with potential 
teachers, (p. 31) ^ 
The black college was now beginning to devQlop into 
an institution designed to meet most of the particular needs of 
the black cornmunity. For example, the pulpits of churches had 
to be filled by an educated leadership. jChurches continued to 
multiply and soon began to rival the scKools as the most power- 
ful influence in black community life. Nearly all the private col- 
leges for black people had thetilogical departments in 1890, and 
before the close of the centuty privfllq/cpl leges had produced 
numerous ministers who were trainadjin divinity. 

The black communLLy lived segrogated from 
mainstream America. However, the many daily needs of this 
separate community Justified giving black students higher 
professional training. These institutions soon turned toward a 
curriculum that vyould meet the communities' needs. They 
began offering business, journalism, economics, and medicine 
in addition to theology. Slowly black college graduates liegan to 
work their way into the structure of the black community. 
Teachers, preachers, merchants, physicians, and lawyers were 
beginning to assijnrie some roles of leadership in tho com- 
munity. By the early 1900's these areas, as well as the United 
States Post Office and (he Pullman Porter Soivices, had bccomn 
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the chief source of employmenl availablo for collego^}ducaled 
blacks. 

By the igsOs the blauk colleges began lo move into a 
new era in their history; The Piessy va FerguBon decision of 
1896 gave the legal sanction of the federal govern men I to local 
• laws and customs thai had sprung up to relegate blacks lo a 
position of a separate sociely within the lai^er American soci- 
ely. As a result, the black colleges and univorsilJes were clearly 
given the responsibility of providing the higher education for 
the majority of blacks in the United Slalos, both North and 

South. ' . 

The 1896 decision stands as monumental because it 
legally recognized black people as second-class citizens and 
placed Iho legal responsibility for educating black students in 
^ the hands of black people themselves. This decision was even 
more significant because it also placed the black institution in 
the position of having a moral obligation to educateahe masses 
of black citizens. But today a major change has occurred. Now 
that the federal govornmeni has passed laws prohibitinf racial 
segregation and discrimination in higher education and giving 
black Americans ''equar; citizenship, there exists neither the 
legal nor the moral justification for operating a dual system of 
higher education/ 

^^^Jihough historians differ in their points of view about 
the tradlliBl^lly black institution, most would agree that the 
origin and dAvelopment of inslilulions of higher education for 
black Americans has been directly related to the existence of a 
system of ^veiy in the South from 1660 to 1865, dnd to the 
, caste syste^ that replaced it, as well as the widespread exis^ 
lence of raAal prejudice on the campuses of northern univer- 
sities and colleges prior lo the 1950s, 

One 4nusl read between the lines to fully appreciate 
- this statement. The development pf segregated higher educa- 
lioq for black Americanr is as much a resulf of northern pre- 
' judice and racial discrimination as it is of the system of slavery 
which existed for more than 200 years. In effect, the doors of 
black institutions of higher education were kept open, in part, 
as a result of the norlhei^n univorsiiies* refusal-io accept the ' 
responsibilily for educating their black citizons. Thus, the 
blame for perpelualing.ihe dual system of higher education 
should not be placed in the hands of ihe South alone; the North 
is equally responsible. 

There is no doubt that the black coUofes and univer- 
sities have assumed the historic responsibility for the education 
of black Americans, A partial list of the areas in which gradu- 
ales of black collefes have taken their place in sociely is reveal- 
ing: 7 of 14 U,N, appointment. 4 of 8 more recent bjack am- 
bassador, 3/4 of black commissioned Army officers, 3 top 
commissioned naval officers, -ihe vast majority of black federal 
officers. 1/3 of the black U.a repi^sen la lives and 1 black sena- 
tor, 64% of black state legislators who attended college, and 
03% of all black physicians. These figures have increased 
since 1970. This kind of evidence should leave little doubt that 
the black colleges and univorsltins have made ai major conlribu^ 
Hon to the dovelopmonl of the black community, and their value 
could nol be easily replaced should these institutions not exist, 

DesegregatiQn^Integfation--Merger 

The support of two systems of higher education has no. 
doubt been a tremendous expense to many states. But, until re 
cpnlly, that did not deter Ihenj, Many of the slates had autho- 
rized "separalo but oquar* facilities, Tennessee State Univer- 
sity, for ej^ample, was established for the purposo of training 
Qolorud teachers to meat fuller the demands for more efficient 
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and praciiual inslruction in public schools. Some slalos had also 
onaclod legislation providing scholarships for black applicants, 
enabling ihem to study oulsido Ihe slate and in olher states 
where the courses they sought were avaihiblo to them. This 
was done to keep black students from attending white inslilu= 
lions. 

^ In 1954, however, the U. S/ Supreme Q)uri in the 
famous Brown el al va Board of Educaiion ofTopeka et al 
settled the legal and moral issue of "separate but equal" when 
it ruled that the doctrine had no place and that separate educa- 
tional facilities were inherenlly unequah 

The decision of 1954 was lo have some very special 
effects on traditionally black colleges and universities, Though 
' they may nol have realized it at the lime, these inslilulions were 
to find oul that they were expected lo comply with the law, or al 
least that their slates were expected lo comply fully. Thus, 
pressure for the desegregation of blaclc schools, particularly - ' 
slate-supported schools, was soon lo plunge black colleges into ' 
. a new crisis. 

Integrating the colleges and univenilies today is quite 
different froni wha{ it was a decade ago. Non-black facully and 
students who came to these institutions during the integration 
era are now right in the middle of a mood that emphasizes ■ 
blackness. Of course, not all.non-blaeks came becaiise of their 
belief in integration, Non-black faculty members were often 
recruited lo meet accrediiaiion guidelines. According !o ' 
Johnson (1971). 36 United ^Negro College Fund affiliated 
schools had 28?o of facully with earned doclorales. The 
regional associations - required 30%, Consequently, black . 
schools have had lo hire non-blacks in order to be accrediled. 
This has been a point of crilicism because often these facully 
members were those who had teaching difficulties elsewhere, 
those who had retired, or non-blacks irom other countries, i.e.! 
Chinese, Japanese, who have had difficulties with the English 
language, ' 

There is one story of desegregation and integration that, 
while successful, has caused a tremendous amount of concern 
among those inleresled in traditionally black colleges and 
universities, This is the case of West Virginia State College 
Calloway (1972). reporting in a recent article for Go/lege and 
UnivBrBity Business, called West Virginia Stgle "a living 
laboratoty of human relaUons.'* it has gone from black in 1953 
^ to 80% black in 1936 to 80% non-black in 1965. While more 
than 90% of resident siudents are black, the great matonty of 
commuting students are non-black. Rather than proving 
harmful, schoo[ integration has been quite helpful to West 
Virginia Slate. Prior to the 1954 Supreme Court decision, the 
school was suffering from low enrollment. Now the enrollmenl 
is up and all appears to be going well, The academic quality of 
students has improved, average faculty salaries have risen, and 
univorsity^grants have increased, According lo Dr! Calloway. 
alMhis was done without any programs for racial harmony, 

The major question that integration raises, however, is 
wholhor or not it will bring about the disappearance of tradi- 
tionally black schnols as predominantly or all^black institutions. ' 
This issue has been complicated by the increasing recruitment 
of black students by non^black colleges and universities, and 
by recent mergdra of black schools with non-black schoois. 
Although West Virginia Slate is now considnred the classic 
case of what integration can do lo a tradilionally black school, it 
is not the only school facing this experience The Carneglo 
report. From Innlathn to Mainsiream (1971), found that of the 
123 institutions that were listed in 1965 as having predomi- 
nuntly black students bodies only lOS reported in 1971 that the 
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majority of ihpir siudenls wcrG black. A recent ariiule in Ebony 
cites black public colleges that have a non-black enrollment 
of 10% or more.. Also a series of annexations and mergers and 
an mfluK of non-black students have reduced the number of 
black state colleges from 35 to 29 in recent years. 

Some Dbservers suggest that black enmllment in non- 
black institutions is the major cause of change, Where black in- 
stitutions used to educate the bulk of the black mllege popula- 
tion, over half of the black college students are not in non-black 
institutions. They feel that the negative viev^s many hold about 
tha black institutions cause many black parents to send their 
children to non-black achook Olfier black scholars, however, 
feel there seems to be a "blue print" for the elimination of 
black colleges and universities. 

The "blue print" theme is not being taken lightly. In at 
least seven instances in the past five years, a state has created a 
'*Vifhite competition" near an existing black college, Some states 
would probably like to save money by closing the black schooL 
Segregationists no longer need black schools; they are just a fi- 
nancial burden. There have also been other significant devel- 
opmenis that cause alarm to black^institutibns. Prairie View A 

' & M is now a part of Texas Ai M; ihe former Arkansas A M & 
N is now the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff; the former 
Maryland Stale is now the University of Mayland -Eastern 
Shore, The aitempt to save money during the period of austerity 
is viewe^by many as the cause of these dfevel0pmonts. 

There are other factors which cause many to wonder 
whether or not there is an attempt to eliminate the traditionally 
black institution. For example, a 1972 ruling required thai Ten- 
nessee Stale University double its non-black faculty and triple 
the number of non-black students, Coupling this with the clos= 
ing of nine predominantly black Florida junior colleges and the 
"^building of a University of Tennessee Center in Nashville, 
home of Fisk University and Tennessee State, ono'can at ioas! 
appreciate the concern that black educaiiors have about the 

■ possibilities of an effort at systematic elimination of black col- 

. leges. 

Although it would be quita difficult, if not impossible, 
lo prove thai a "blue print" for the destruction of black colleges 
and universities exists, the concern of black academicians who 
believe this cannot be taken lightly. This coneern slems in part ' 
from what has happened in the public secondary schools. 
Throughout the South integration has brought with it a reduc- 
tion in the number of high-level black educators. Where the 
black educator was the principal in the all-black school and ihe 
athletic director made the decisions regarding physical educa- 
tion and inlerschoiastic athletics, after the schools were inte- 
grated, the blacks became the vice principal and head football 
coach, respectively. The top positions went to white staff mem- 
bers. Whether this will happen at the higher education level is 
a most important question, 

Predominantly White Campuses 

While questions are bolpg raised concerning Ihe sur- 
vival of black colleges, Ihey are' being raistni about the black 
students on predominnnuy white cnmpuscs, The Civil RightN 
legislation of the 1960s turned the interests of many predomi- 
nantly white instiiutions to the hirgo pool of black students that 
usually made their .way South to tratlitionaily black cnllegns 
and univemities. It was maiie clear Ihat in order to continun to 
receive the much needed federal funds, black studnnts had to 
be recruiled. As a result, elaljorate moans wi^re devised io in- 
lerost black studunis in an institution .that was considared in^ 
sensitive lo and uninterested in Ihe black commuriity, 
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Financial aid was a key factor in attracting jho black 
student. Elaborate financial aid packages were granted to stu- 
dents expressing an inleresi in enrolling. Many of these stu- 
dents probably would have headed South to a traditionally 
black cdllegc or remained at home. The. possibility of a four- 
year scholarship attracted the attention of black students who 
were dependent upon financial aid, and increased the black 
presence on the predominantly white campuses almost over- 
night. In a national study on the black presence in higher 
education during the 1989-70 academic year, this writer 
reported to the Journal of CoJIege Seudent Personnei that more 
than 8,000 black students enroUad in these univereities in Sep- 
tember of 1909, The figures for 1970 were even larger, 

Iri addition to the financiaLassistance that was given, 
acadumic policies were made more flexible to accommodate 
these sludents. In many cases admission standards were 
lowered or altered in order for more black students to be admit- 
. ted. Admission staffs began to place more emphasis on letters 
of recommendation, high school grades, and motivation, as op- 
posed to standardized entrance tests. To justify the admission 
of larger numbers of students who did not meet the usual ad- 
missions criteria, these officers began to espouse a point of 
view that many black educators had been expressing for years, 
namely, that standardized entrance tests may not be the best 
predictors. 

/ , The "Special Programs" have been another method of 
recruiting black students. While these programs vary from in- 
stitution to institution, the basic pattern ii the same. A staff 
^made up, for the most part, of black faculty and administrators 
/sets up a special program of admission for black prospects, The 
program often required that the studcml attend a special sum- 
mer session. During this time he was given a special orientation 
which included a combination of remedial help as well as an 
introduction to univei^ity life. 

Once the student enrolled, he was often given special 
tutorial assistance, counseling, housing arrangements, and 
sometimes academic advantages. It was common for students 
in such programs to be given a "no-cut contact" for the first 
' year or two. During this time he or she would not be suspended 
for academic reasons. Usually, the director of the program, 
another staff member, and a member of the Student Personnel 
Office evaluated the progress of the student to determine- his 
status, 

While the college could not meet all of Ihe student*s 
personal and social needs, it provided the means by which stu- 
dents could adjust to the campus with a minimal amount of 
difficulty. More and more black faculty were recruited to help 
provide a sense of community. In addition, funds were made 
available to students to establish cultural programs. The most 
popular activity on the campuses was the Black/Afro-Amorican 
History Week, Most instllulions with a sizable black student 
population had some form of Black History Week, 

The administration, student government, and univer- 
sity progrnmming bodies poured thousands of dollars into these 
progrnms. Black scholars, intellectuals, poets, artists, and enter- 
tainers were brought lo the campus. Agencies specializing in 
Afro-American talent sprang up in almost eveiy major city, in 
the country. All of the work and preparations resulled in a 
prognim_thal made n unique conlribution to the institution as a 
wholo. Often, a suacessful Afro-Amnrican History Week was 
enough of a "shol in the arm" to a frustrated black student to 
help him complete anolher year of stutly. 

Anolher ngency which appenrcd on the (mmpuses was 
the Afro-Amijrican/Black Cultural Cfmlar. The center was 
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usunlly an old building givnn Ip thn studonts nftor considorablu 
renovations. The University uften made a modasi financial con- 
iribution to keep iho facility oporablu. These centers wenj 
usually culturally nationalisliu ae woll as politically concerned. 
The students usually adopted the vievvs of strong cultural 
figures as Imamu airaka. or they endorsed politinal activists 
such as Huey P, Newton, The main function and possibly its 
ultimate Taison d'etre was to provide a place where students 
could come together The Center was the one place where 
black students could count on seeing other black students. 

Curriculnr changes were also made to accommodate 
the black student. Black Studjes [departments, as well as major 
and minor concentrations in Black Studies, wore developed for 
interested students. Departmental curriculum committees 
perused their curricula in order to determine where changes to 
accommodate the black experience could be made. Over the 
objections of some, courses sprang up dealing with the black 
man and his contribution to society. Black scholars were 
brought to campus as visiting lecturers, for departmental collo= 
quia. andMn some cases for one year appointments. 

In short, there was. in most casejs, an attempt to make 
the campus dommunity more sensitive to the black experience. 
However, this was too often done with little thought or sub- 
stance and. as a result, it was destined to be ineffective. Black 
faculty and students and white faculty and administrators soon 
became concerned with the lack of substance in many of the 
programs, and began to demand that changes be made to alter 
the direction of the programs, 

Many faculty and administrators became disillusioned 
with the flexibility of the admissions progrom as it related to 
black students, A serious question emerged as to whether or 
noj the institulion was doing harm to black.students by enroll- 
ing them if they lacked the basic high school background. Some 
insNtutions that were able to attract lai^e numbers of students 
in September were suspending an even lai^er number in May. 
Black siudenis themselves bqgan lo question the ^'revolving 
door" practices at their Institutions. 

The inability and, in some cases, a lack of desire to ac= 
cept a "foreign" social environment, made life unbearably hard 
for black students, In addition to frequent racial misunder= 
standings, the students often found it absolutely necessary to 
se|re|atc themselves from their fellow white students. Black 
Student Organizations were formed on virtually evety campus. 

In additiori to black organisations, certain other dovel- ' 
^ opments took place, Alltblack dormitories, wings of dormito^ 
ries. floors, lounges, dining hall tables, etc., came into being. 
Black students turned inward and began to cling to each other 
for support. Initially, these segregated arrangements were ac^ 
copied, but after HEW. the NAACP, and the ACLU began to 
question those practices, many were eliminated as institu- 
iionally-supported activities, 

The importance of financial aid has already Ijcen men^ 
lionod. However, when federal and state coffers began to '*run 
dry,'; it had a severe effect on the black student. The economic 
woes of the early 1970s had the result of removing college from 
the realm of possibility for many black students. Scholarships 
were limited, demands became louder for tuition increases at 



publicly supported institutions, and loans replaced grants as 
the major source of financial assistance. Where students had 
boon given throe years of aid and one year of loan, the situation 
reversed itself. Federal funding which helped initiate so many 
of the programs responsible for supporting black, students 
became more and more uncertain until many of the programs 
were eliminated or reduced to such a point that they no longer 
served the students' needs, - . 

While more black students are going on to col logo than 
ever before, it is no secret that many predominantly white In^ 
stitutions have cut back to a near token admission of black stu^ 
dents. In the NorthdMsl. in particular, institutions that used id 
boast large numbers of black students admit that black student 
enrollment has fallen off drastically. One major Northeastern 
instiiulion that had been attracting more than 200 black stu- 
dents a year for the past 4 yeare. admitted only 68 black stu- 
dents this year, all of whom were in the special program. 
Reports seem to indicate that this is happenir^ on many pre- 
dominantly white campuses. If there is a trend, and it con- 
tinues, what Will happen to the black presence on these cam^ 
puses? ^ . 

The Future 

Ordinarily one might surmise that black students might 
return to the traditionally black campus. Although 'the 
dusirability of this could be subject to question, it would appear 
that many of these institutions may not survive to offer black 
. students this option. There is good reason to believe that the 
next three to five yeai^ will see some drastic changes in the 
number of traditionally black institutions that survive. > 

It would appear that those individuals involved in in- 
stitutional research and planning must certainly help answer 
the questipn of what will be the postsecondao^ educational fate 
of. black Americans. If the black college is being threatened 
with the possibility of dissolution, and financial resources are 
no longer available on the predominantly white campus to sup^ 
port larger numbers of black students, how can we be sure Ihal 
black Americans4vill have an opportunity to get an education? 
What kind of planning needs lo take place at the state level? Is 
there sufficient histnrical. political social, and economic 
^ justification to warranty state support of black colleges and 
univorpiUes? Are /there sufficient data available to justify 
federal financing of higher educational enterprises for pods^- 
black younisters?^^ Should institutional researchers at 
historically black institutions IfMul the movement to gather data 
on the above questions? - 

What is being suggested here is that the educational 
future for black Americani looks very uncertain. It should not 
and cannot be left to chanca The contribution that blacks have 
made, and can continue to make, ought to preclude any likeli^ 
hood thnt lai^o numboi^ will bo oKcluded from the educational 
arena. The education of the people who make up morn than 
u 12% of the population is a serious problem. It should bci of tjon- 
cern ^o all who are intoresiud in the woll^hoing of the) nation. 
Careful research and planning on a locjid. state, and fcdorai 
scope will allow the best and most prudent decisions to be 
made, \. 
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In Irjday^H modern society eduealion and technological 
Iroining are ihe tools nesded to secure preferred ocnupations 
^ and new careers. It is the responsibility of institutions of higher 
eduealion to prepare its students for these opportunities Black 
institutions have been labeled with ah additional underlyinH 
rc^onsibilHy of preparing the so-called culturally and finan- 
eiaily deprived student to compete on an equal Ijasis with other 
American graduates. How well black institutions have 
achieved thm goal is u questlon'which this study will explorn 
Specifically, how well have 17 selected black colleger and 
universities^ prepared thbir graduates to become productive 
participants in our society? ; , . - 

Indubitably, one of the most important sources ofJhfor^ 
' malion pertaining to measuring the effectiveness of an institu- 
tions' overall program is its graduates. No one has said this 
more succinctly than S. McUan in his observation concern^ 
mg graduates of Almerlcfc^n colleges and unfvftrsitfes: ^ 

The alumni and ex-students are our prffl 
ucts. Only from them can we learn what they got ' 
from us, what we did to and for them that was 
right, wrong, of consequences, of inconsequences^ 
fruitful and wasteful. Only.by learning these can ^ 
we reshape the program of highof education in 
: America so that it may function, be effective and 
win continued support. Only then can we learn 
what to cut and what to put into the future ones. , 

In light of these commbnls one begins to understand the 
underlying importance of knowing what an institution's gradu^ 
ates are doing. The knmVledge of succes pr failure of an institu- 
tion s graduates In society should have ^uite an impact on its 
. present and future programs. I. . 

Finally, one should be concerned with the qverall 
effects of the presqti I economic and s^ial conditions upon 
black college graduates. In 1063 Mayhew (1963) showed that 
the college student in the *30s was coriditioned by the facts of a 
dnpression and the technologicai conditions of that period, CoN 
lego sludents in the '40s were' conditioned by facts war whiln ' 
those in the 'm were conditioned by social affluoncih In view 
of theso changing conditions, the question that can br raised Is: 
•To what extent have the events of the '8te and '7in affeclod 
^ black college graduates?*' especially since these graduates are 
hkely to have participated in effortH to close the gap between 
professed equallturian prlncipleB and discrimination practises, 
h becomes apparcnt that the literature to date dons not rn^jrt 
any folluw-up studies which answer the al)nve question, Thus, 
the need for mure inf{)rmati(m pertaining to black cnllefli> yrad- 
unlns is obvious. 
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Purpose of the StMdy 
_ This study is designed to explore the extent to which 
developing institutions" of higher education are preparing 

their graduates to accomplish their occupational and educfh 

tional goals. 

The objectives of rihe study arc as follows: 

1, To determine the relationship between present oc- 
cupation and educational preparation; 

2. To explore graduates; attitudes toward, collegiate 
experiences in terms of; (a) opportunities for social 
growth development, and (b) opportunities for in- 
tellectual growth and development; 

- 3, To search for faclort relating to the obtaining of 

present employment; 

4. To determine the educational and professional 
goals of graduates; , 

5. To determine the degree of financial and alumni 
support by graduates to their alma mater: 

^ 6, To investigate the extent to which graduates have 

pursued additional formal education; and 
7. To determine the degree of community involvement 
of graduates, ' . 

' Review of Liierature ^ 
Black pollcges and universities publish or report few 
studies pertaining to iHe post^collegiate activities of graduates 
even though they provide higher education for more than half 
ot all black college students. However sparse the research 
literature is on black graduates, the studies that have been 
published appear to accurately renocl black graduates' social' 
and economic characteristics. 

Thn earliest national survey of black graduaies was 
conducted by Charles S. Johnson in 1938. The purpose of 
Johnson's study was fourfold: 

. . . (a) lo "scGrfain the number, distribu- 
tion and 0J.'cupatiimid adjustment of the Negro 
graduates of colleges, pnjfesslonal imd vocalional 
Buhcjols; (b) to provide an analysis of some of the 
important social foutors determining the present 
nuniberand status of these gRiduatoH; (c) to test by 
sucih means as appimr valid an(l sounti the value In 
ttirms of higher education of this group; in lay a 
factual basis for (ho furthfir study and planning of 
programs of adyimcetl nducation with nome 
niftirence to thn sixiial cultural projjiems which 
[inntinun tn be a part of Nngro life. 
Johnstm'B cnmtjlusinn, which is contnlmjd In his Ijook 
Negro CD//ege GruduatQ, wns: ' 
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, . , that oducation should aid the student 
tti adjust to two worlds , , . tho world of Negroes 
^ and the world of the dominant culiuro. Thoir 
education should begin with what is real and (hen 
extondMo the outside world. 

Jghnson also indicated that Negro students shculcL be 
taught the value of cooperulive action in things social as well as 
cconomiG. ^ 

, Another study including a token number of black grad- 
uates was conducted by the United States Office of Education 
on the Economic Status of Alumni in 1939 (Bulletin 1937, No, 
10, United Slates Department of Interior, Office of Education)! 
Howard University was the only traditionally black institution 
represented in this study of more than 40,000 college graduates 
with bachelor degrees from 31 colleges and universities. Ques- 
tionnaires were returned from 659 Howard respondents, 
representing 48% of the Howard graduates. Of Howard 
University's graduates 49% said they were leaching, law, 
^medicinOi and dentistry were occupations next in order, ^ven 
percent were engaged in individual business or professions 
and 3% were engaged in partnership businesses, Thp salary 
range for the period surveyed was from slightly less than $400 
to $4,099 per year. The median salaries were $1,298 for i^en 
and $1,999 for women. 

Time magazine sponsored studies of college graduat s 
during 1947-48. The survey was composed of 9,064 graduat* s 
and 1,037 colleges and universities. Tliese data were analyzed 
and later published in a book called They Went to Co/lege by 
Havermann and West in 1952, The total number of black re- 
spondents in the study was 102. Of this number, 60% were 
school teachers as compared to 29% of all while iraduales. 
Less than one-fourth of them had jobs in business. Six percent 
were doctors, dentists, or lawyers. While nearly iwo-lhirds of 
the blacks were in the under $3,000 salary bracket; less than a 
third of the white graduates fell into this category; and nearly 
one-third of the white graduates eamed $5,000 or more. Only 
5% of the blackf had managed to earn salaries of $5,000 or 
more when the survey was taken. The aulhoiB attributed the 
unequal pay scale and occupational trend to two factors: (a) 
blacks did not secure the same kinds of jobs; (b) equal pay for 
equal work was not a reality. Despite these findings S3% of the 
black college graduates were satisfied with their college ex- 
periences and would return to their alma mater if they had to 
start over again. 

Collins (1957) found 85% of the 200 graduates involved 
in his study engaged in the teaching profession and 87,5?q of 
the graduates indicated a desire to stay in the teaching profes-^ 
sion. Collins' investigation foculed on determining the motives 
which caused these graduates to enter the profession in which 
they v^ere engaged, determining the amount of security the Job 
offered, discovering how long the graduates planned to stay in 
this work, and discovering what innuenced them in making 
their decision. . ^ , ^ 

Thompson's follow-up study (1960) of Jackson Stale 
College graduates during the yea^ 1944-19^3 was composed of 
306 black graduates. The purpose of the study was to secure in- ^ 
format'ion concerning: 

(1) the occupational opportunities and economic 
status of the Jackson State College graduates; 

(2) the nature and extent of their professional and 
peraonal growth; . 

(3) the nature and extent of their participation in com- 
munity and leisure time activities; 



(4) the respondents* appraisals of their college educa- 
tion; and =v 
J (5) the iinplications of the findings for the teacher ' 

cducntion program at Jackson State College, 
Of the respondents 90% were men and 10% were 
women. The investigator found significant gains of first jobs 
and beginning salaries were characteristic of the rising level 
uf uccupational and economic status of the alumni. In 1958 the 
median salary for men employed in Mississippi was $3,479.50 
and for women $3,059,00; for men employed outside of the 
state $5,599.50 and for women S4.709J0, Generally, graduates 
who migrated to other states were making better salaries than 
those who remained in Mississippi. Most of the Jackson State 
ColTege graduates were in educational occupations and 
seemed to have achieved a sense of Job satisfaction. 

Although more than half of the graduates appeared to 
be limited in economic, social and educational opportunities, 
more black graduates were active in religious^ welfare 
organizations, and professional affairs than was true for other 
groups studied. In addition, 75% of the alumni had completed 
further study beyond the undergraduate degree. Specifically, 7 
persons had earned additional bachelor degrees, 40 the 
Masters degree, 23 with additional training beyond the Masters 
degree, and 3 the doctoral degree, 

A study of 98 black college graduates dealing with an 
evaluation of Lane College's Business Education program was 
conducted by Clay in 1969. Clay's (1969) study focused on pro- 
viding the college with information regarding the attitudes and 
achievements of the 1955-1987 Business Education graduates; 
evaluating the effectiveness of the pr^ram in Business Educa- 
tion and in determining possible additions and/or deletions in 
course offerings; and in determining contact between 
1^55-1967 Business Education graduates and the Deparlmenl 
of Business Education and Line College. 

The investigator found 7§.7% of the graduates 
employed in educational occupations. The remaining 11,6% 
were employed in some type of management or secretarial 
position. All of the graduates employed needed a college' 
degree in order to secure their positions. . 

Since the locus of the study was on improving the Busi* 
ness. Education program. Clay concluded that the Principles of 
Accounting course was ve^ useful to Lane graduates, while 
Business Law had little or no value. In addition, he indicated 
the nned for expanded course offerings which would include 
..i in office machines, business english, and data process^ 
iii^ .^uch courses as mathematics, speech, and statistics would 
also be offered for Business majors. The survey also indicaled 
that slightly more than half of the graduates had given some fi- 
nancial support to the college. 

Sample 

During the planning of this, undertaking one of our 
p amount concerns was the sample size. In reading some of 
(i backg round materials it became apparent that any attempt 
k virform a study of this magnitude or of this type would pre- 
Siint a multitude of problems. At this point we are using a sam- 
ple of 1,000 respondents from 1970 to 1974 in 17 traditionally 
black institutions. We have other data from additional institu- 
tions that we will use in our final report, ^ 

While survey research relies heavily on use of self-ad- 
ministered mail questionnaires, a continuing problem has been 
iHat of obtaining a high rate of return. Various techniques have 
been fecommended including incentives to respondents, 
aspects of questionnaire design, systematic re^mailings, and 
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mil uf difft'nini miiil procimlurus. HuH8mnn und Astin (1974) nx- 
purknontiid wilh 14 iliffi;mnt mniling Ujcihniiiuns. I'hii vurinblni^ 
thoy tmnminnd wnm; nnn=prufit pmln^ vk. firnt uIiiKh poslaHc? 
on \hi) outgoing nnvclopoi winilow unvc;Inpns vh, miiiuhnd in- 
sortkm or qunstionnaims; poslnl uard rnmimlcii^ vs. Iivo BinmpH 
on tho n?Uirn imvulupGi^nntl thruu lypos of non^profil purmitH. 

ThuBu gcmllomon fountl that llin uhimposl wm hoHl 
Consoquunily, wa hnvo dncidcjd lo usp nnn^profii nulgoing 
postagu anil hm'mmH roply njturns or mmpn. If wn nnccumlur 
problems with nQn^dolivory wu Ihon will rornnil thosn particu- 
lar instrumont*; first uIuhh. : hcim will also bu a Hoi-ond wavn 
quuslionnuiru mailnd lo cnir hard corn non-njsponduntN, This 
IcK^nlqiHi has bc^an pruvcm significanlly mom uffoclivo than 
fullnw^up postal cards and various othnr typos of non-profil 
postage] rumindun*. While wo will bo putting ff)rih an immonso 
uffort to complotu this projoci within tho designatnd timn framn, 
wo art* not loo optimistic and will oontinuu for as long as 
nqcussary U) assuro thai Ihr. rmdnavor mukos a muaningAd con- 
tribution to our InsiitutionH, 

InstrumDnf 

Tho insirumont was dovnlopod ivom a sorios of instriN 
ments on alumni followup. Sinun our major concern in this in- 
stance was to attempt to ascertain the extohl to which our in- 
slitutions wore preparing students in their chosen fields, we 
used a high percentage of related items. Questions pertaining 
to major fields, types of degrees awarded, professional or 
graduate school attendance, type of position held, salary, etc. 
were used. 

Wo were also concerned with the way alumni felt 
, about the overall institutional nnvlronmonl and educational ex- 
porienco. The questions drawn from other instruments taped 
such things as feelings about social and cultural dcwulopmeni, 
the intellectuality of the nnvlronment, and the stress uf the en^ 
vironmGnt, 

The inslrument also attempted to ascertain the degn;e 
to which the institution assislod its alumni in finding employ^ 
.ment. There were also a few less significant parameters to look 
at. l,c„ job satisfaction, salary, type of job, and whether or not 
that job is in the person's area of preparation. 

The la^t area of concern was alumni Involvement, Here 
wc attempted to ascertain the extent to which alumni make fi^ 
nancial contributions to their alma maters, the extent to which 
they participate in their local alumni organisation, and the ex- 
tent to which they participate in the activities of their national 
alumni organization. 

Analysis of Data 

Data was analyzed both aggregately and by years to at^ 
itempt to find trends developing. Particular lechniques of data 
analysis used in this study vaiy according to the specificity and 
nature of the questions being exploredr Where relationships 
between two variables are specific (i,a level of education and 
income), simple tests of association between variables can bo 
used. 

As stated earlier, onoof the primary goals of this study 
was to determine the extent to which black students worn mov- 
ing away from the traditional teacher dducatinn and social - 
science areas into the more non-traditional science, math and 
business oriented areas. In the past the opportunities for blacks 
in these non^raditional areas have been limited which Is the 
pnmary factor that has mitigated against laiie numbers of 
blacks moving into these areas. However, the findings hero 
show that over a 5-year period there has been a 10% reduction 
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In the numlHir of Htudents in the 17 iranftinnally hluck institu= 
tlonH Hurvtiyod in the ficild of U)mhm culucaiiun arid H(«ilal 
Hcmmcje, 

How(jV(?r, the grmitnsi pcirtion of Htudimts lost vvure 
shown to l)n moving into the aroas uf^fino arts and humanities 
(B% ). while the othc^rs (4% ) were split among sciunce, math, 
and husinims-orientcHl fit;lds. These findings seem to show that 
sUulents are not flcxiking to those areas' that aro 'Vjpening up In 
blacks," but thuy are gradually moving out of the; (Klucation- 
oritmUKl annis. The perconlagtjs fluctuate quite n fiit from lfJ7l 
lo 1973 (B9% , 65% . 69.5% ). so 1 cannot gi) so ftir as to say there 
has been a major trend establisheci. Bui 1 do think I can saftily 
say there is a trend of some minor dugmo in sight, Allhoiigh I 
rhink v^ 0 place too much emphasis on trends and, when there 
is a deviation from that trcmd, v^e find that we are not prepared 
to make the; necessary adjustments. Some consideration must 
be given to trends even if they are at a relatively insignificant 
level. In this case 1 think we must consider the fact that teacher 
training is losing its sex appeal as a result of job scarcity. This 
has been the case all over the country (ov quite sometime, buh 
black institutions have just begun to feel the impact in the last 
eight to nine years. 

In looking at the fields that are most frequently chosen 
as minors, wn find that education is still loading by a large 
margin. However, the mai^in is decreasing significantly. Tho 
percentages of students minoring in education and sociology 
decreased from m in 1970 to 43% in_1971 and 1972, to 34% 
in 1973 and finally to 27% in 1974, Those students did not 
seem to be shifting into other areas but were not selecting any 
minors at all which is an indication of either a change in re^ 
quiroments and/or attitudes. There was a small increase in stu- 
dents minoring in fine arts and music, from 3.6% in 1970 to 4% 
in 1971, to 5% in 1972, to 6,2% in 1973 and 1974. There was an 
increase in acience and math in the last three years after a 
substantial decrease in 1971, which only brought it back to 
where it was in 1970= TTiis aren went from 11%^ in 1970 to 
5,5% in 1971. to 8% in 1072', to fL5% in 1973. to 12% in 1974, 
The^ area of business and ecpnomics went from 3% in 1970, to 
7% in 1971, to 11% in 1972,^back to 5% in 1973, and to 8% in 
1974. TTie areas of psychology and raunseling went from 4% 
in 1970 to 2,1% in 1971, to 1.5% in 1972, to 3% in 1973 and 

The data do not indidale what one would expect to see 
with exceplion of the decrease in the percentages of students 
minoring in education and social science oriented fields. The 
only other fields that show some established trends are'arts, 
humanities, and music. Students seem less than enthusiastic 
about the other areas that are. "opening up to black graduates." 
There are a wide range of implications hero. Number one 
there has been a 10% decrease in education majors in the last 4 
years with only 1% accounted for in other fields. The question, 
then, becomes what happened to the other 9% ? It is our 
speculation that they are movin| to other institutions that have 
betier reputations in the other specific areas. 

Assessment of overall college experience (i.e„ cultural, 
social intellectual) was the next area of Importance to the 
researchers. There was an obvjous trend developing at the 
^highest level of our scale. In J970 13% of our respondents felt 
Uheir overall college experience was excellent. This figure 
decreased to 11% in 1971, 8% in 1972. 9% in 1073, and 6% in 
1974. This is seemingly the case all oyer the country. There is a 
disenchantment with the educational experience to the extent 
that no one feels that it dosei^^es an excellent rating for any- 
thing. The other four responses showed no trends but were 
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extremely inlGrosling, Thorp was a significant difference be-, 
twcon the above averagn and the bolow average responsn ratn. 
Alumni from 1970 to 1974 felt their institution provided them 
with an above average (cultural, social, and intellectual) ex- 
porionce. There were only a few responsos at iho lowest levol 
of the scale. 

Thuso thn*n.c3xpurienc(!S weru br(ikc7n down and asked 
individually. The question of inlellnclunl development followed 
somewhat the same trnnd, but to a h^sser degreo; us thn quos- 
. lion of overall collugn experience. The highest seule level l)egan 
at 15. S% in 1970, Llecreused (u 14% in 1971, to 9% in 1972, to 
9% in ie73, and bank to 9% in 1974, The highest rate of 
rnsponso was at tha midpoint of the snala and the next highpHi 
rate was at lhlyil)ov£) avuragc end of the scale. Even though .sig- 
nificantly morti graduates felt they had had above average in- 
lellectual experiences on their campuses, the difference be- 
tween the above and below averago rnsponsos was not as 
great as in our previous question. 

The responses to social dnvclopment were somewhat 
different from our previt>uB questions. In 1970 the highest level 
on thn scale showed a 14.5% response rale, but 1971 through 
1974 the people who felt their institution provided them with 
an excelbnt opportunity for social development hovered he- 
tween 10 and 12% . The highest rate of response was at the 
mid'point on the scale, and there was no Rignificant difference 
between thn pernentages of graduates who felt that their ex- 
perience was above average and those who felt their ex- 
perience was below average in 1972, 1973, and 1974. The 
differunce between thege two groups wab.much greater In 
1971. ■'' 

The next variable was cultural development which 
showed no trend on the highest level' of the scale. The percon- 
lage of respondents who felt their opportunity for cultural 
development was excellent was 16% in 1970. This numhor 
dropped to 9% in 1971 and 1972, moved up to 10% in 197a. 
and finished at 13% in ,1974, There was no significant 
difference between the group who fell their institution was 
above average in cultural development and the group who felt 
their institution was below average from 1970 through 1972. 
' There was a difference between these two groups in 1973 and 
1974, but these differences were not statistically significant. 

The next variable is concerned with a description of 
the institutional climate. Those students feeling their campus 
was iniellectualiy and academically oriented went from 47% in 
1970 to 44% in 1971, to a low of 31% in 1972. up to 39% in 
197-3, back down to 33% in 1974, representing a decrease of 14 
percentage points, between 1970 and 1974, This is an indication 
that the instiiuiional environment is making less of an intellect 
tual and academic impact on the students as the years progress. 
Tills could bo a result of a change in stucleni attitudes or a 
change in institutional attitude. 

Students who felt their institution was vocational or job 
oriented range from 21% in 1970 to ^2% in 1971, to 24% in 
1072, to 23% in 1973 and 1974, This did not nuctuate signifi- 
cantly in the four-year period. Those students feeling their in- 
stitutional climate was collegiate or socially oriented range from 
20?o in 1970 to 23% in 1971, to 30% in 1972. to 27% in 1973, to 
31% in 1974, There is an 11% difference between the years 
1970 and 1974 which indicates a significant increase in the 
number of students feeling their institution is collegiate or 
socially oriented over this 4 -year period. Those students feeling ' 
their institutional climate was culturally oriented fluctuated be- 
tween 4 and 11% over the 4-year period. There was no signifi- 
cant deviation between 1970 and 1974. The percentages of stu- 



dentH with ihesc! feelings were B% for both yearH, and the 
iivnrage was Hnmewhc*n; (iround 7.n% for thi! 4=ynur period. 



Summary and GonclugiotiB 

The data seem to Bhow that studimts attending tradl- 
lionnily black institutions are moving out of tho education and 
social sciencejjriented areas, The 10% ducruase over the four 
years surveyed seems to represent pattern that Is consistent in 
al! iradilicmally black institutions. However, we did not find- a 
significant increase in the non-traditinnal areas (i,e, science, 
math, and business), which leads us to speculate that these stu- 
dc^nts are leaving our ins li tut ions. In an earlier study done by 
Blake, Lambert, and Martin {1974) at the Institute for Services 
to Education, a significunl Increase was found in degrees 
granted in business and management between years 1066 and 
1970, but this figure seemed to stabilize at around 15 to 10% 
during our survey period. 

There was a significant decrease in the percentage of 
students minoring in education and social science oriented 
areas from 1970 to 1974. The other disciplines made no signifi- 
cant changes during this period. It is believed that students are 
not electing to minor in specific areas if it is not required; con- 
sequently, a lai^E? number of these students do not have minor 
areas as such. On the variable assessment of overall college ex- 
perience, there was a significant decrease in the percentage of 
students feeling their experience was excellent. The majority 
of the respondents felt that their institution fell somewhere be- 
tween average and above average. Student assessment of the 
institutions relative to opportunities for intellectual develop- 
ment showed a slight increase in the below average feeling for 
all four years and a slight decrease in the percentage of stu- 
dents that felt their institution was average or above, but this 
group still represented a sizable majority. 

. The average and above average group pGrcentages fell 
even lower on the variable assessment of opportunities for- 
social development. Conversely, the below average group per- 
centages increased by an average of five percentage points 
overall. It is the feeling of the authors that this phenomenon Is a 
result of a more socially-oriented student' who has the feeling 
that his institution should provide him with the opportunity to 
be close to his fellow man in whatever ways that it can. For ex- 
ample, some institutions are segregating students by sex which 
has long since been obsolete on most campuses, 

, For the last variable, climate that best describes your 
Gollcgc, the percentage of students feeling their institution was 
intellectually oracademlcally oriented fell 14 percentage points 
over the 4-year span. Students feeling their Institutions were^ 
, vocational or job preparatory averaged around 22% for the 4 
years surveyed. The percentage of students feeling their in- 
stitutions were pollegiale or socially oriented Increased by 11 
percentage points over the 4 year span. The percentage of stu- 
dents who felt their institutions were culturally oriented began 
at 8% in 1970 and finished at 8% in 1974 with the 3 years in 
between averaging around 8% , The feeling in this instance is 
that most of today's students are becoming more socially con- 
scious and. as a consequence, the institutional environment is 
adapting to the mentalities of their clienlDlo. 

Because of the time and length restrictionR, all of our 
results could not be Included in this report. There will bo a 
comprehonsivo report published at a later date, 
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Produclivily, like officifinay, is mctiaured as the value 
of effecls, or oulcomes, relalive to the Value of capital resources 
and other factors, or inputa, employed in a process. There is a 
common misconception that measurement of productivity in 
purely physicarterms yields information sufTicient for optimal 
resource allocation, A more useful correct definition of 
measured productivity is the ratio, not between physical out- 
comes^and physical inputSi but botween valued outcomes and 
valued inputs. The notion of value is crucial; there is no valid 
way of making comparisons among alternate processes without 
expressing all of the elements in terms of a common measure of 
value (Knight, 1968, p, 7). 

The Economics of Higher EduQation 

Some activities in higher education — ^for example, 
remedial English or clinical tutorials in neurosur^ery^---are ob- 
viously productive. Others— in which inputs are expensive 
while outcomes are almost worthless, e,g„ have little relevance 
to student needs or societal requirements— are obviously 
unproductive (Toombs, 1973, p. 12). Most of the complex ac- 
tivities can be elucidated through application of the principles 
and techniques of economics, 

^ Economics is the branch of social science which studies 
how men and society choose to employ scarce resources to pro- 
duce tangible and intangible goods and services for consump- 
tion now arid in the future. Economics Is also the branch of 
moral philosophy which addresses the following and related 
questions: (a) How much of man's goods and services should 
be devoted to immediate consumption and how much should 
be invested to increase future consumption? (b) How much 
should be invested In the production of physical capital and 
how much in human capital? (c) How much in health and how 
much in education? (dj How much in elementary education; 
how i much in higher education? (e) How much channeled 
through student financial aids; and how much granted directly 
to institutions? (f) How much in discovery through research: 
how much in dissemination through instruction and public ser- 
vice? (g) riow much in English pro|rams; how much in 
biology? (h) How much in supplies; how much in faculty sal- 
aries? (i) How much in lectures and demonstrations; how 
n^uch in personal experimentation? (j) How much in natural 
field work; how much in controlled laboratories? (k) How 
much in technician-guided labs; how much in auto-tutodal 
labs? 

.-. The unitary conoept. In a free, informed, and equita- 
ble society the ideal answer to all of these questicns, and to all 
of the thousands of related questions, is the same. Goods and 
services should be withheld from immediate consumption and 
invested In the various processes which produce g^da and ser- 
vices for future ronsumption until the values of the outcomes' of 
all the processes are the same, and equal to the value of im- 



mediate consumption. Accountability to assure that outcomes 
are worth the cost Is a necessaiy but insufficient condition; the 
value of outcomes should exceed the value of inputs enough to 
warrant foregoing immediate consumption. The relative values 
of immediate consumption and diverse investments to produce 
more for future consumption are easily interrelated and com- 
municated to persons who have very limited understanding of 
the various procosses in terms of the anjiual rate of retur n.^qn 
investment. The equitable and efficient ideal is promoted 
through application of the decision rule that investments in any 
alternative should be mcreased if the rate of return is lilgher, 
maintained if the rate is the same, and decreased If the rale is 
lower, than the interest rate on borrowing the funds to buy the 
goods and services which constitute the inputs. 

Higher educGfion and economic growfh. Rea^earch, as 
a firmly established and integral process Jn higher education, 
has prestige and is influential in attracting input resources. It 
discovois, creates, invents, develops, and innovates informa- 
tinn which contributes to economic grow ch under the proxy of 
technological change, It is presumed to be neither capitai nor 
labor but may be substituted for either or both. The outcomes of 
research are new ideas, concepts, models, and theories often 
insufficiently specific to be patented and usually put into the 
public domain through publication In scholarly journals and 
through embodiment in students (Schultz, 1971), 

Many of the outcomes of research and concomitant 
educational activities can be evaluated in terms of their con- 
tributions to economic growth. Such evaluations were under- 
taken during the 1950s when it was found that measurement of 
the conventional inputs, of man-hou^ worked and physical 
capital expended, left aljout one-half of the economic growth of 
the United States during the twentieth century unexplained, 
Edward F. Denison identified the relative level of contribution 
of each of three sources of economic growth during the period 
1929-1957 as: educational attainment 23% , advance of 
knowledge .3% . Ho and others estimated the contribution of 
the increase in educational attainment to economic growth for 
the period 1950-1962 at 10% , while for the period 19454965 
the proportion of economic growth Httrlbutable to educational 
attainment was estimated at 10% (Hansen & Witmcir, 1972, p. 
26). Although those sucjcessivnly smaller values provide a cau- 
tionary note, the production of these outcomes of higher educn- 
lion is an important subject of continuing study because it deals 
with social and external effects, the benefits of which are not 
caplurable by private persons, and which, consequently, form 
the basis of institutionalized higher education's claim for direct 
public support as opposed to publia support channeled through 
students. 

/nvesiment in Human Capital (1971) is the title of 
Schultz's presidential address to the American Economic 
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As80Ciation vvhinh marks ihc boginning of a surgu of intcifost in 
Iho topic, AUhough the humiin uupilal conanpt dninH bock at 
liiust to im and William Pplty. iho ftiihei of modurn 
economics, it got littlu allention prior to 1960 (Kiker, 1BG6, p. 
482), Since tht'n the volume of rpsQarch in tho ecoriDmicB of 
human investment, investment in education, and investment in 
higher oducalion has grown dramatically, 

Investment in human capital takes place when 
resoufcos are dive if ted from immediate consumption to invest- 
ment in the processes which augment health, knowledge, skill, 
motivation, location (geographically, and vis-o-vis particular 
jobs), and other characteristics of people which improve 
humun productivity. The procedure is analogous to, anc} com- 
petitive with, investment in physical capital, such as plant and 
machinery, except that the people in whom human capital is 
embodied participate in the investment decisions— by choosing 
colleges, majors, on-the-job training programs, apprentice- 
ships, night schools^ television offerings, news papers, books, 
public lectures, theatre productions films, and the other ac 
tiviiies which increase their productive potential 

The definitive work on investment in college education 
was published by Becker in 1964 and has since been extended ' 
by 'him and others to cover the whole range of education 
(Witmer, 1970, p, 517), The highest annual rares of return are 
generally realized on investments in elemental education at 
about 17% ; investments in high school, technical school, and 
college education follow at about 13%j returns to jujiior col- 
logos follow at about 11?d ; while graduate education at about 
6% lags behind (Witmer, ig71b, p, 3). Although there is great 
variability according to major programs of study, sex, region of 
the United States, and race, the rate of return dn'inves&nent in 
college education has been rather constant for the past 80 years 
at a level highly canipc !!iive with the 10% return to investment 
in other public and privlite enterprises. Researchers in the 
economics of educatinn are now turning their attention to the 
effects of channeling iunds through students to reduce inequi- 
ties, and to the utility of higher education as a' credentiaring 
agency, 

Va/u/ng inpuis. Higher education inputs are usually 
considered in three categories:, operating factors (personnel. 
suppHes, and services); physical plant capital (buildings and 
grounds); and student tim?^ and effort. Operating factors are 
valued at the purchase cost which has been recorded in college 
and university records and accounts datinj almost from the 
founding of the most ancient institution of higher learning in 
Europe at Salerno, Physical plant capital has been valufed in 
terms of an Inputed annual share of the long term expenditures 
made to acquire and maintain buildings and grounds. Records 
of costs of colleges and universities have been summarized 
and maintained by. the U.S. Office of Education since 1870, 
Gost studies have been made since 1894 (Witmer. 1972. pp. 
99-107), Contemporary efforts to develop cost accounting prin- 
ciples and procedures are concentrated in the National Center 
tor Higher Education Management Systoms (NCHEMSyat the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (Top- 
ping, 1974; Johnson^ Huff, 1974; Lindner, Aarstad Mothers 
1973). 

In comparative studies of investment opportunities, stu- 
dent time and effort are valued at the opportunity cost of earn- 
ings foregone. Actual earnings while attending college are 
subtracted from what can be earned by other persons with col- 
lege studenta' ability and education. Jhe value of student time 
and effort amounts to from 45% to 65% of the total cost of in- 
puts for college education, 
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Ah John Siuart Mill recognized a century ago, higher 
education is sought us a gcKxl for its own immediate sake as 
well as an investment for future returns, In riicx)gnition of joys 
which flow from being in the presence of cjulture. and other im- 
modiuto bunofits, a consumption component of 20% to 30% of 
the total cost is separated from the component properly assign- 
able to investment, boforn rates of return are calculalud 
(Witmer, 1972, pp. 114-116). 

College operating costs per student, which from 1953 to 
1970 had been increasing at annual rates of 3,5% to 8.6% while 
the consumer price index had been increasing at annual rates 
of 1.3% to 4.7% , are now growing more slowly than the rate of 
general price inflation (Kerr, 1972), The predominant college 
cost^ — saiarios gnd wage^ -will probably not keep up wi!h thtj 
rate of inflation during the years immedialely ahead, because of 
factors such as (a) the oveisupply of qualified faculty and staff, 
(b) the slow pace of faculty movement toward collective 
bargaining, and (c) the reluctance of colleges to hire additional 
-personnel in the face of the forthcoming decline in traditional 
college-age population. Increases in the c^ts of other inputs 
will probably not exceed the rate of general price inflation. At 
most colleges cnrollmEints will grow at a decreasing rate, at 
least through 1978, and probably through 1985, The not effect 
of these events may be a relative decline in expenditures per 
student which may induce complacency. Beyond 1985 declin- 
ing student enrollments, collective, bargaining, the high yields 
of progressive tax systems which provide support for many 
public institutions, and the discoveiy that growing levels of dis- 
posable personal income yield unprecedented gift and tuition 
funds for private institutions will probably conveife to promote 
rapidly increasing rates of expenditure and reBstablish the 
understanding that continuing attentipn to the costs of college 
inputs is important. 

Valuing oulcomes Hundreds of studies during the 
past 70 years have yielded only limited evidence that the out- 
comes oif college experiences differ importantly from those of 
the noncollege experiences of analogous persons. College atten- 
ders are evidently different from nonattenders before they 
enter college and almost all of the eharacteristics of college 
graduates are attributable, to causes precedent to and outside 
of the classroom. Most prominent among the few demonstra- 
ble outcomes of higher education are: (a) preparation for voca- 
tions not generally open to the less educated, (b) the substan- 
tially greater productivity associated therewith, and (c) con- 
comitant higher earnings (Cope, Hartnett. & Witmer, 1974). 

The many student-embodied outcomes of higher 
education are valued simultaneously in terms of differential 
earnings evidenced in data collected in alumni studies by col- 
leges and in current population surveys by the U.S, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. These cross-sectional data describing earnings 
of groups of people with different levels of education are con- 
verted to a longitudinal basis and adjusted upward to reflect 
.pbserved increases in the earnings* rate due to inflation and 
economic growth, Adjustments for differential rates of income 
taxation, mortality, morbidity, and unemployment are incorpor- 
ated (Ekhaus, 1973)ThB difference in earning ascribable to 
schooling is then, separated from that due to native ability, 
motivation, family socio-economic status, and restrictionism by 
reducing the total by 10% to 30?o (Hause. 1972, p. 131; 
GrilKhei & Mason, 1972, p. 99). 

One cannot, of course, merely subtract the sum of costs 
from the sum of earnings for each expected year of life because 
the value of earnings at a given level during the early years 
following departure from school greatly exceeds the value of 
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uqunl nnrnings lalRr in lift?. Ah n final st(;p, thnrnftjrc!, the? vuluns 
of both inputs nnd initCijmnK urn dmmuntticl ut npprtjprintt; rnitm 
U) ii common doio fcjr \hu aihmlalion of nittJK of mturn <Witmur. 
107I11), 

Hisrruirck mpurtcully comphnnod, * Thorc! urn inn timus 
m mnny.pooplu odiiuatoti for thu highur vvulks in Gormuny m 
ihuro i\w posilions to fill/' Since his time many pnrsons, includ- 
ing prominont economists nnd aducuitom, hnva predicted thai 
incrnasing levels of invoHtment in higher education will ruHult 
in widesprend unumploymnnt of dollegc gniduatas, and pre- 
cipitous declincH in the value of higher educulion outcomes. 
Data from the U.S. Bureau of Uibor Statistics indi6aie that, 
d US pi In unprccudentod increases in collegu nnitjllmnnts and in 
the numbpr of collegu gniduates, for pemons 18 to 34 yuars old 
the unemploymunl rate of high school dropouts in 1972 vvas 
13% and the unemployment ratu of high school graduates was 
8% in marked contrast with thn 5% rutu of unemploymnnt of 
collegu gruduales (Shiskin & others, 1973, p. 137). In the long 
run differences in unnmploymcnt levels will probably shift 
furihor in favor of collegu graduates as the transition to univor= 
sal higher education for all qualified students is completed and 
the college degree bucomus a uredontial required at thu 
threshold of good empioymenl (Witmer, 1970, p, 515), 

Opportunities for Improving Productivity in Higher 
Education 

Despite past successes, and good prospects for the long 
run, colleges must con I in u(? to give serious attention to produc- 
tivity during the 20 years just ahead, In the absence of sub- 
stonlial, well-executed adjustments, the impending declines in 
the iraditipnal college-age population could contribute to sub- 
stantial increases in costs per student at about the same lime 
that the great iumbnrs of recent graduates experienco 
difficuities in securing employment in positions to which they 
aspire. Misunderstandings during this transitional period 
could stlmulatu decisicjriH of disustrous consequence to many 
colleges and the students seeking access to them, 

FaUacles, In the search for higher college productivity 
the most delusive goal has boon incn eased quality of outcumes 
from smaller classes and lower student faculty ratios. This 
belief in small class superiority is an ancient bit of faith which 
reportedly originated around the middle of the third century 
B.Q when a rabbi established the following rule: "Twenty-five 
students are to be enrolled in one class. If there -ire from Iwen- 
ty=five to forty, an assistant must be obtained. Above forty, two 
teachers are to be engaged/' Yet hundreds of studies since the 
turn of the century have turned up no evidence that loctiiring to 
70 students yields belter outcomes than lecturing to 100- In- 
deed, few faculty gel belter results with small classes in nny 
mode of instruction (Milton, 1972), Furthermore, there is not 
evidence in the market for college graduates that anyone recog= 
nizes quality differentials related to student faculty ratios. Dur= 
ing the 1960s siudent faculty ratios rose to 20:1 or atove in at 
least flO colleges and universities with no apparent adverse 
;effeci on quality (Behrens, 1972). As Milton concludes, what a 
student knows is far more important than how many other stu= 
dents learned it at the same time (p, 131), 

Closely related to the smali class fixation is the convic= 
tion that adoption of particular instructional techniques will 
yield superior .outcomes. Some imaginative experimentation 
with alternate organizations of instruction gould result in (a) 
savings of faculty time, (b) reduced requirements for graduate 
teaching assistants, (c) lower supply and equipment costs, and 
(d) reductions in siudent laboratory hours, but the effects of 
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prescribing particular touching Inchnlques am Irkely H be tri- 
vial (Heath & Nielsbn, 1974, pp. 403=^B4). Dubin a»*d 'Hivoggia 
rn=nnaiyztjd data from 91 experimental stud ins completed l)e= 
twuen 1924 and 1905 and cnncluded that teciching mijthotl did 
not make much difforence in sludnni learning (Milton, 1972, 
. pp. 21 & 22). 

A third will-o'-the-wisp is the perfection of match be= 
tween studjnt and institution, often expressed in terms of the 
college environmental pniss which will challenge students 
vvithout discouraging them. Although a tiue test of the theory 
that students with particular characteristics achieve most^in in- 
stitutions with particular characteristics would, probably re- 
quire the assignment of students to institutions in violation of 
the students' ancicmt freedom to choose, institutions have tried 
In approach this theoretical ideal thruugh selective admissions. 
Research suggests, however, that superior students are no bet- 
ter off in highly selective institutions than in less selective 
ones; their intellectual devulopment proceeds equally well in 
either type of institution. Conversely, the few av^erago or 
below -average students who mannge to enter highly selective 
colleges do not seem to Ijecome unduly intimidated or dis- 
couraged, and their dropout rate is only slightly greater than 
that of typical bright students in such Institutions, Chickering 
went even further in summarizing the results of institutional 
press: "The Best Colleges Have the Least Effect" (Smith, 1971, 
pp. 139 Bi 140). Thb layer cake model of higher education in 
which students with high academic aptitude are sent to the top 
layer of institutions, students with little academic'aptitude are 
relegated to community colleges and vocational schools on the 
bottom layer, and students with middling aptitude are allowed . 
to enter middle-level institutions is undoubtedly less pro- 
ductive than the model of higher education in which students 
freely enter the institutions which offer the progrnms they 
wish to pursue. 

On a seemingly more practical note many institutions of 
higher education have pursued better physical plant utilization 
through year around operation with almost no success. The tre- 
mendous costs of constructing new academic buildings fade 
when amortized, and become almost insignificant compared to 
the faculty staffing costs of year around operation. Failure to 
recognize these facts carried the University of Pittsburgh to the 
edge of bankruptcy during the 1900s, The experience of the 
University of Qdifornia is well documented; When a;full range 
of courses was offered, costs were high; w'hon course offerings 
were reduced, students failed to enroll and costs per student 
were oxtraordinarily high. In 1970, after yeai^ of experimenta- 
tion, the university dropped year round operation "because it 
cost too much" (Balderson, 1974, pp. 107-109), 

Although there are other notable failures — 
"economies" in expenditure which result in even greater 
declines in the value of outcornes, delayed maintenance of 
physical plant which results in even larger expenditures later, 
or legislatively prescribed instructional workloads for faculty at 
the expense of research and public service outcomes-^well 
managed institutions have overcome entrance me nt with most 
of these will-o- -I he-wisps while concentrating on genuine op= 
port unities to improve productivity, 

Shifin to high value programa Students for many 
years have been demonstrating that there is as much or more 
opportunity to improve college outcomes through shifts to high- 
er value programs as there is opportunity to reduce the cost of 
required resources. Indeed, this continuing modification in 
program offerings is the predoniinant source of higher educa- 
tion's high level of productivity rolaliye to that of dh^r private 
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and public; untorpriscig. As Bownn and O'Noill ttmtify. imiH 
havii incrnasnd (Btddfirton, 1974, pp. ibh & lUB); Ihn vnluns of 
' = ouicomug, howovcir, havn int^rciasnd ns muah or morn! This 
productivity prumoting protju^^^ will uonliium as lung m s\i\- 
dnnts can chouHu programfs antl inslitulinnH, i,th, unioHij stu- 
dtintB are compullod to nttprid pi»rticulur instilulions and r«- 
qiiirnd to pursuu proscribud uoursuiu 

PhaBing oui and aluHing down marginnl programs, 
dopartmcnls, and inslilidions fcjllow shifts In HOKinlal valuatjon 
of ouii^omcm uxpmsHf]d ihrnugh Hpifl'^ in sludnnt dnmand. This - 
frno markui prucum has operated m uonturics and is only 
slightly modifind by extraordinary atlnmpts to siistain 
guographic accnsBibility and local pridn, Phaso outs have? boon 
largely limited to the private senior during recent years but will 
also lake place in public higher tiducallon as improved 
transportation and the shift in power from local govornmenls to 
stole govnrnmenis strengthens thn hand of statewide planners. 
The productivity of higher education in many states will- un- 
doubtedly bo incrnascd as limited rosourcos are concentrated 
in fewer institutions (while equitability of access declines). 

Within institutions, however, the elimination of 
. programs and departmenis does not necessarily load to higher 
produclivity. Operating on a last in. first out basis, institutions 
under financial pressure sometimes thoughtlessly eliminate Iho 
new programs and young faculty on whom the destiny of the 
whole institution depends, while protecting tenured faculty in 
departments which are only marginaliy productivo. Though 
analogous deparlmonts, e,g., physics, in different colleges and 
universities produce graduates who are qualitatively in- 
distinguishable, tho departmontal costs per groduate may vary 
. by thousands of dollars, TJhorough analysis and competeni 
planning can provide the basis for departmental consolidation, 
colloge reorganization, and, where many institutions^ are 
governed by a single board, jhe Ir^nser of tenured faculty to 
places where they are needed and can be more productive. 
Whether or not such changDs are made depends on the adap- 
lability of faculty and ihp quality of nianagemenl. Moeth (1974, 
pp. 96-98) conciuded: 

it is no longer possible to make categorical state- 
ments that higher cost means greater effective- 
ness. , , . It is not so. A single college may spend ^ 
more and increase effectiveness or spend less 
and . . , increase effoctivenoss. Ft can also spend 
more and not affect effectiveness at all. This en- 
tire study su|gesls that colleges are more likely to 
spend more and not add to effoctiveness than they 
are to spend less and detract from effcctivehess. 
Time shortened degrms, which date from 1640 in this 
country, when Harvard offered the three year baccalaureate, 
represent another major opportunity to improve the produclivi- 
iy of higher education. Based on recognition of individual 
differences in academic aptitude and acquired knowledge, 
linio shortened programs eliminate wasteful duplicatfon for 
able and experienced students. Early admissions, course com- 
pression, concurrent enrollment, and other techniques fre- 
quently result In time and other cost reductions of as much as 
2^% while extending the productive lifetimes of graduates by a 
year or more (Meinerl, 1974), Alverno College in'Milwaukee is 
demonsirating that competen^, whether acquired on or off 
campus, can replace lime in class as the measure of progress 
toward a degree, • ' 

Externa/fzing higher education through internship, 
correspondence, radio, leleviston, librao^, and newspaper ' 
study, which shifts major responsibility tamanslructor to slu* 
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tlnnl, holds great promise of improving the productivity of high^ 
tu' etlucalion (Wutson, 1975, p. IB). Time, locution, and 
progress flnxibility have madu external programs aitraclive to 
millions of mofivatod, mature students since the work=study 
concept was introduced by tho Univomly of Cincinnati in 1906 
(Fowlor, 1972; Lewis, 'l974). Although American colleges' and 
universities have over 60 years of experience in external 
programming, the outstanding contemporary model is the Brit- 
ish Open University which is operating at approximately one- 
third tho per student cost of traditional institutions. It is being 
emulated by the University of Houston, Rutgers, the University 
of Maryland, the UTfrion for Experimenting Colleges and the 
University of Mid^Amorica in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, and others (Mayeske 1974), External programs will 
undoubtedly grow in importance as agents of equity as well as 
efficiency, 

Consorn'o and axlormil resources, Closojy related to 
external programming is the use, by tradit'onar colleges, of 
resources located in neighboring institutions and In the sur- 
rounding community. When survival is at stake, and under less 
pressing circumstances, colleges and universities have dis- 
covered that inter-institulional planning, purchasing, comput- 
ing, food service, health service, housing, television, libraries, 
msurance programs, auditing services, and even the joint ap- 
pointment of administrators and teaching faculty can improve 
productivity by reducing costs without sacrificing tho quality of 
outcomes, ^ Oxford and Cambridge in Enrland; the Calremonl 
Colleges in California, and the Five Colleges in Massachusetts 
are examples of consorting institutions. President Hruby (1973) 
of Acquinas College provides a delightful description of at- 
tempts to broker adjunct faculty and" other community 
resources to meet college and community needs. The Univer- 
sily of Wisconsin-La Crosse sells academic computing to six 
other institutions, buys day care services from Western 
\A^isconsin Technical Institute, uses, adjunct faculty from local 
clinics and hospitals, rogionally plans academic programs as 
part of the West Central Wisconsin Consortium, offers joint 
courses with Viterbo College, programs off -campus courses 
with the University of Wisdonsin-Extension, parlicipates in 
largo scale purchasing through the Wisconsin Stale Deparimenl 
of Adminislraiibn,,and, under the Minnesota- Wisconsin Com- 
pact, enrolls Minnesol^a students in its programs while Wiscon- 
sin students enroll in ptqgrams at nearby Winona Stale College 
in Minnesota, The impacl-pf any one inter-institutional project 
is likely to be small; the cuniijJalivQ impact of sharing resources 
can be great, ^' . 

Fflcuily initiated curricular reform ranks much lower 
as a productivity improving opportunity than the student-in- 
duced shifts to higher value programs described above, not 
because the effects on productivity arc less dramatic but 
because faculties almost never reform themselves, fohrens 
(1972, pp. 41 & 42) has estimated that implemenlation of the 
eclectic curriculum designed by Bowen and Douglass (1971) 
would yield reductions of from 16 to 55% in direct costs of in- 
struction in typical liberal arts colleges. Bowen and Douglass 
(1971) estimated the relative costs of a number of different cur- 
ricular plans for a_hypolhetical college roughly comporable to 
Grinnell College or Pomona College: 

Standard 1,00 
, Ruml ,49 

Bakan ,96 ' 
Kioffer 1,16 
Eclectic ,00 . 
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If all of Ihusu plans nm in urn), at kmst (?xpnrimnntally, in many 
ajllnges and 11 thu quality c)f oulciomi^s in noithiir inini'int'tl imv 
porcnivud lu hu difffimnt." pnrhnps facjultins will arrusl ilu; 
prolifiirntion of coursos as an altcirnativo to allowing ihuir in= 
stltulions lu go out of uxMnnm and highi?r prodiii:livily wiH 
rcmult. 

Fiwulty imgmiintuihn and trtimformation. Faculty 
um hightir adu tuition's con t rah most vuluahln, and most oxpnn= 
sivo rusourcn. More produutivo uso of faoully uun be anhievrMl t 
in various ways: first, by allocating fac:ully rnHponHibililioH in 
uccordancu with spuuinl abilitius; snuond, by using lonhniuians, 
faculty assistants, student advisors, tutors, ovaluation 
spncia lists, and olhur loss costly support staff to perform less 
tlonianding tasks; thirdi l)y providing audio-visuiil, telovisicjn. 
computer, library, and other □cadnmic support sorvicOB to aug= 
ment.faculty efforts in classes and laboralorins: fourth, by de= 
\^eloping faculty as learning facIHtalors. 

An institution should demonstrate its comnrjit- 
mcnts to effective instruction . . . standards and 
the sproading of the gospel. , , . [Learning 
facilitators) should be appointed, and among their 
rosponsibilities for mobilizing their institution's 
total instructional resourcns should l)e the connorn 
for the affect ivd utilization of technology. Under 
tlioir auspices, information about instructicmal 
lochnology should be maintained and made avail- 
able to faculty mcmbors. They should arrangu 
. training sessions for faculty members interested in 
developing learning materials that utilize ad- 



vanuud mediu antl procedures, 'rhey should serve 
as (UimpUH liaiHon with govcjrnmfmis, foundations, 
and other sources of financial support for irttroduc- 
iug praniising innovations in thi; utilization of new 
media and techniques, Thciy should assume 
responsibility for Identifying efftictive uses of tech- 
nology on campus and, vvhun appropriatu, for call- 
ing it to the attention of the total faculty and of 
rc^gionaL nationaK or professional organizations 
engaged in the dnvelopment ami distributitJO of 
eductitional materials. (Qirnegie, 1972, p. 50) 
The accumulative effect of faculty augmetitation will be 
nctualization of the fourth revolution in nduuation and the 
transformation of the faculty from lecturers, demonstrators, dis= 
cussion leaders, and laboratory supervisors to designers of 
Innrning nxperiences. 

Summary, The productivity of higher education is uder 
the scrutiny of students, trustees, governors, and others who 
evaluate outcomes relative to costs, They find that higher 
education is more productive than other private and public en- 
terprises and well worth the sacrifice of the immediate con- 
sumption of other gixjdB and services. The unresponsive and 
poorly managed programs, departments, and institutions slip to 
the margin, are phased down, and are put out of existonco. In- 
stitutions which eschew investments in small classns, year 
around operations, and other will-o'-tho-wisps, while exploit- 
ing productive opportunities which increase the value of stu- 
dent-embodied competencies to creato and produce, have sur- 
vivod and, during Ihe last quarter of this century, will prosper, 
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LET THE BUYER BEWARE: 

EDUCAflONAL INNOVATION and CONSUMER PROTECTION 



ClQudinG SahwGiyer'Koren, 
National Institute of Education 



Two recent dovoIopmontB in higher education tnay be 
headed for collisinn: consumor prtiteclion and educational in- 
novation. Whilo this is presently somowhat far off, current de- 
velopments in each area which could make for conflict are 
ready identifiabie. Such a conflict could advni^ely effect in- 
novation. 

Educational Cdnsumerisin 

A new consumer movement exists in which institutions 
are perceived as sellers and students as buyers of an oduca= 
tional service {Proffitt, 1974), It has been growing since the ^ 
early 1970s, having been given impetus by a general rise in" 
consumerism on the one hand, and some shoddy educational 
practices on the other (Arnstein, 1974b), at a time when career 
preparation is an important goal of many college siudents 
(Yankeloxich, 1973). The tightening economy has more stu- 
dents concerned with output-belting a job. Institutions \^hich 
seem to promise that are blossoming, Anxious students are 
sometimes not very careful about investigating the claimant. 
Diploma mills, proprietary institutiQns which promise jobs and 
lifetime placernent, schools which close soon after tuition has 
been paid or loans taken are the most notable offenders (Am- 
slein, 19743, 1974b), One strategy for dealing with this problem 
has been to give students more pov^/er over the educational 
system. In 1972 the federal government shifted its student 
assistance funds from institutionS>to students through the Basic 
Education Opportunity Grants (BEOG), state Student Incentive 
Grants and federally guaranteed student loans. Thus, student 
choices can more direcUy affect institutional operations. The 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE), which 
represents 29 agencies and departments, created a subcommit- 
lee on C'^^^ umer Protection in Education in 1972. They recently 
issued a report with recommendations for federal action 
(Proffitt, 1974). The report enunciates principles which 
"solidify*' the notion that: 

The student is the primaiy consumer of educa- 
tional services. As a result of educational inex- 
perience coupled with the expensive nature of the 
services (she or) he is purchasing, and in light of 
the potential for consumer abuse , . . the educa- 
tional consumer , , , has responsibilities (and) 
consumer rights, (pp. v-vi) 
So here we have a situation in which the student-con- 
sumer wants details and guarantees about the educational ser- 
vices she/he may purchase. How does this relate to innovation? 

Arnstein (1974a, 1974b), in a series in AmBrioQn 
Education, points out that legitimate ventures, such as a 
university without walls can "look and sound uncomfortably 
like a diploma' mill*' (ig74a) with unusual c^ursei, credit for 
mobile or adjunct faculty, Thus, the superficial similarity 
between legitimate innovations and huckiter-today/gone- 



tomorrow operations only complicates the studenl-consumer*s 
selection process. It may also have a chilling effect on con- 
tinued participation in innovative programs in legitimate, tradi- 
tional institutions. For who knows how an employer or gradu- 
ate school will look at those strange courses or unusual 
programs? 

It is precisely this point=-the risks of participating in 
legitimate innovation^ — which must be examined before con- 
nections with the new consumerism can be made. 

Educational Innovation 

College curricula, one educational service, has also 
been changing. Many universities have recently developed 
more flexible undergraduate programs. Although the programs 
vary with the institution, all basically allow undergraduate stu- 
dents vaiying degrees of freedom to design their own curricula 
(Givens, 1972; Stevens, 1970; Arnstein, 1974a). For many stu- 
dents the pr^ess of designing and implementing such a 
program enables them to focus on post -baccalaureate goals. 
Often this includes graduate or professional school work, 

.Although Educational institutions make no employment 
or graduate school promises, students in traditional programs 
- can assume that their curricula is at least comprehensible to 
■'outsiders"-— employee and graduate admissiono personnel. 
Very little research has been done on the reaction of these "out- 
siders" to students with innovative, particularly self-designed, 
programs. Do they even know about or understand these new 
options (Schweber-Koren, 1973)? 

One study of the graduate and professional school reac- 
tion to potential applicants with innovative/special-degree 
baccalaureates has been done (Schweber-Kbren, 1973), It ex- 
plored whether such students would be admitted to a gradu- 
ate/professional school and under what conditions. What 
kinds of information, beyond the standard application, must 
tjie student supply? The study was done at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo campus in 1972, Since it is a major 
state university center, the results should at least be applicable 
to similar units. The following will briefly highlight some . 
aspects of that study with an eye toward the implications for 
educational consumerism. - 

At, the State University of New York at Buffalo, the 
special-degree program is called a special major. It enables a 
student to design her/his own major when the coui^e of study 
which the itudent wishes to pursue does not exist among the 
regular university departmental offerings; The program re- 
quires two faculty member to serve as sponsors and guide the 
student in the design and implementalion of the project,, Ap* 
proval is granted by the Dean through the Special Major Com- 
mittee. \ 

Between 1960 and 1972, 136 such majors were ap- 
proved, each year in greater numbera, While there was a 
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Table 1 



TO WHAT Emm IS THE CONTENT OF STUDENTS' 
UNDERGRADUATi PROGRAMS CONSIDERED? 



Opinion 



Total Humanrtjes ScleiKes Si Math ScHtoIs 
(S3) (fl) (19) (18) (gj 







% tt % 












Very 
Much 






4 


21 




1 






MS 






79 


i 17 




his 


No{ al 
all 


-} 


4 










25 



dofmitu mtcimst in Urbun Affairs, .Ecology and Uiw. prngmms 
vanod wnh HlH|dont=fac;ulty inturnsls: Qjmmuniaalinns and ihn 
Arts, Brazjliun Studios. Women and PrisonH. Drug Counseling 
etc. (Indond, tho SpeciaJ Major hm baun ho suncnssful. that a 
m;w dcigrna a B.A, in Social Scitmcns with a focus in Urban 
Sludios and Lngal Studios has just bnnn anprovnd al 
SUNY/Buffala) 

In Octobor 1971 a quostionnairu was sent to tho admis- 
sions diroctors of the 5B graduatn departmnnts and professional 
schools at SUNY/Buffalo. A total of 53 (91% ) complntcd the 
quostionnairn; 8 hLmanitius, 19 social sciuncGs, 18 sciGncn and 
math, a profossiop A schools. They wero asked about general 
admissions critpria, about the reaction to special major appli- 
canis, abo'u admissions persohners feelings toward non^tradi^ 
tional c^iursos, and non-traditional grading. The results were 
assessod in the spring of 1972, 

For the prcisenl discussion, the relevant findings are, 
first, that respondents agreed that the content of the applicanis' 
undergraduate program is a key f^ictor in admissions decisions 
(also Table 1), 

This is particularly important for special degree students since 
it is the uniqueness of the program which distinguishes such 
students from each other and from students with standurd-tra- 
dilionai programs. 

Howovnr. an und(?rstanding of the differences, and 
presumably the merits, of a student-designed prtjgram versus a 
standard (university-designed) program wore only beginning 
in 1972, Furthefmore, there were no institutionalized mocha- 
nisms for communicating the unique programniatic conterit and 
its worth to the admissions people. Gonsequenlly, unlike tradi- 
tianalpr^rams. the responsibility for legitimizing and selling 
the innovative package isjho student s. The institution (that is, 
SUMY/Buffalo) did not participate in this process other than to 
indicate by attaching its name to the program that it approved of 
such endeavors. 

A side-effect of this situation is that the reputation of 
the undergraduate school rather than the substance of the in- 
novative program dominates the attitudes toward that pnjfirnm 
(See Table 2), " 

These respondents checking. ''considerably" and * some what" 
(77% ) represented almost four times as many as the number 
who made no distinction (19% ) between special and standard 
program applicants^ undergraduate schocil. It can be inferred 
that when the institution makes no speciar effort to sell the 
vajun of its innovative programs; unless the student does so. the 
wbrth of the program is often that of the institution. 

Another finding related to the above is that the inde^ 
pnndence and creativity a student showed in designing hi h 
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Table 2 

EFFECT OF THE REPLTTATION OF THE 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL ON THE REACTION 
TO A SPECIAL (SrUDENT DESIGNED) PROGR^ 





Percent 






CunsidofaLily 


40 






37 




Nut dl all 


4 




much 3^ in thu casoof on 



applicant with a Markiaril pm^ram 



program, while admired, would not substitute for competency 
in thrtm general areas; overall nverage. lettem of recommtinda^ 
lion, and standardized exams. Eighty percent of the sample M\ 
Ibis way. This moans that the non-lraditional applicant must 
fust defend her/his project as academically sound by sues 
cessfully competing with others on gonerul standards, and then 
take the initiative in communicating the particulars of the 
program. 

Admissions personnel were eager to receive program 
details and niculty evaluations (see Table 3). This may be due 
to a hesitation articulated by some, particularly in the sciencen, 
Jhat the lack of evaluation criteria for non-traditional programs 
makes them more wary of these unusual endeavors. "What is 
needed/' one person wrote, Ms a pattern for (evaluating 
special) students for whom the documuntntion, while differont, 
is as convincing as that provided by the conventional nattorns*^ 
for traditional students, 

^rhn message then, was that lack of fiimilinrity with the 
special program, lack of evaluation crilerin, and some suspicion 
about applicant prepurodness moans additional responsibility 
for mnovatom: soiling tho worth of themselves and their 
degree. 

Consumers vs. Innovation? 

In light of the growing movement toward notifying the 
educational-buyer about the contours of the service she/he may 
purchase, how can the atiditional (student) responslhilitins and 
risks of innovation bo ignored? If the institution is not an active 



Table 3 

INTERESr IN RECEIVING PROGRAM DCTAILS AND 
EVALUATIONS 
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tion)f 

Total ^ 53 


40 (76% ) 


8(15%) ^ 


S(9%) 


48(91%) ' 
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"snhmpnrsnn/' Khniikl not th(! stiulnnt \w Infurmud of ihn udcku! 
hurdun biitom Huluctiny thut opllun? Might tht; HUuiimt=i()n= 
siiinnf hrtvo a Itjgitiniatc; griovnnc;t; and uny mdmss w'um 
shn/hn finds out? 

Edunationid innovation in cxpuridiny nl thu untmr- 
gfuduatu lovoL Thn ViiUow Piigcs'afVndGrgmduati} Innovu- 
tiori (1974) lists 3.000 untrios. Cortainly thnm is Hlill studcmt^ 
fiituilly inturust in this nron. 

In order to hnnostly ruspond to the uducallomd c;nn = 
KumorH, two Htups mCiBt \m tnknn now; additional rnsuarch on 
iho mnction to undorgruduato Innovalion and institutional activ- 
ism on buhalf of non-traditinnal programs. 

Most of thu rusnarnh in ndunational innovation has 
focusod on the programs rather than Iho aftormuih (Drnssel & 
Thompson, 1973), Studius on umployer luaction do not uppuar 
to exist. Resuarch on graduate/ professional suhool attitudcjs 
nends updnting and expansion. With a morn definitive sense? of 
what the impact is. perhaps the institutions will feel loss hesi= 
tant, and less defensive, about an offensive campaign in favor 
of iheir innervations, Suuh optmnoss should also establish more 
clearly the difft»rencos between the innovations of legitimate in- 
stitutions and that of the huoksters. 

In our multicredentialed society, the educational 
msponsibiHty of an undergraduate institution must extend 
beyond the baccahuireato level. Open, aggressive support for 



uniiHunl prtjgnimH may a Iho be i pow(»rfiil recruiter. Support 
for this view couujs from the] example of a newly established 
law schiH)h Although this is an advanced diigmu institution, the 
iiir(K;tion it took is an approprinte analogy. Autioch Law School 
in Washington, D,C, is not only new, but very difftjrent. Sincti 
its beginnings^ in 1972. its creators and mumbers have ag= 
gressively promoted their unique non^traditional low program. 
It has just l)een granted fidl aoKreditation, barely two and one= 
half years after opening; applicants am as numerous as to mrjre 
established and prestigious Invv schools; placement, tluiy cilaiin, 
is not a problem, 

Withoui such strong inslitutionul .^support, the tighten- 
ing econcimy and its correlate, a job^related^education, could 
eiasily deter participation in innovation. If the consequences of 
non -traditional programs are not spelled out and the programs 
not supported, the students may not take the implied risks. The 
trend toward shifting some financial control to the buyer gives 
the pr(ispe3utive student greater bargaining power. Some may 
choose a different school altogether. And if there are few 
nusiomnrs, how long will the? institutions provide the innovative 
option? 

Educational consumerism has just begun and appears 
to be getting plenty of support from Congress, the federal 
government, and slutkint lobby groups, If innovators begin now 
to deal with the challenges, they should a! least be in step. 
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PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH: QUICK, BUt NOT SO DIRTY 



Patrick T Terenzlni, 
Syracuse Univemiy 



Coniider the following: 

1. A univorsily is Gxperiencing healed debate on 
whether Ihe Reserve Office Training Corps (ROTC) should re- 
main on campus. Students and faculty membeiB opposed to 
ROTC are lobbying hard for its expulsion and Representing 
their position as the prevailing campus^ opinion. A campus- 
wide information poll, however, reveals that the majority of 
students and faculty sampled want ROTC to remain, in some 
form, and a compromise is worked out. Thus, a divisive issue is 
defused when sufficient and timely information is obtained. 

i 2. It is mid-October and the ]^ah of the College of Arts 
and Sciences in a large university h:2s named a committee of 
senior faculty oiembers to review the academic experiences of 
freshmen and to suggest ways of improving the academie 
pfdgram— all by early JanuaryVA survey of all students ^veals 
dissatisfaction with academic advising, the lovul of student par- 
ticipation in academic decision-making, and the level of in- 
tellectual stimulation students provide one another. Faculty 
members are also found to be dissatisfied with academic advis- 
ing, as well as with the level of non-classroom student-faculty 
interaction and with what th^y perceive as the administration's 
lack of commitment to th^ quality of academic life at the univer- 
sity. The information pertinent to Arts and Sciences, disaggre- 
gated for students by sex and class level and for faculty 
members by academic rank, is in the committee's hands by 
mid -November. 

% The Division of International Programs Abroad is 
asked by the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs to deter- 
mine in three weeks' what proportion of freshmen and 
sophomores in the Coltege of Arts and Sciences might be in- 
terested in a program of study in Spain. The information is 
delivered on time. 

None of these situations is hypotheticaL All occurred at 
Syracuse University and. in all instances, public opinion 
research techniques were employed to provide the information 
needed. 

Design 

The Syracuse Univeisity Opinion PoM. established in 
the fall of 1973 by the Office of Student Affairs and the fty- 
cholc^ical Research Canter, is designed to sample reliably and. 
quickly the opinions of students, faculty n«mbe^, and ad- 
r^inistrators on a wide variety of issues important to the univef« 
sity immunity and to decision-makers. Tlie poll has two pur- 
poses: (a) to serve as a communications device— a means of 
keeping members of the university immunity informed about 
the opinions of othem; and (b) to contribute information on ^ 
campus opinions and attitudes to debates and decision-nwking, 

Simple random samples are drawn by computer from 
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the populations of students, faculty members, aVid administra- 
tors. For each poll, 400 students (2.5% of the population), 86 
full-tinfie faculty members (10% of the population), and 3o'ad- 
ministratora (38% df the population, as operationally defined) 
are selected for participation, ^ta are gathered over the 
telephone by trained student interviewers and are processed 
by optical scanning techniques. / 

Following analysis of dita,;a description. of the 
poirs results is distributed if? jarnpMs', local, and national 
media, ResviU^.|re routinely ft ' ^ - ' all members of the 
Chancelldrfi^^gitiinet and toac ■ ! faculty members, 

and student leadere in areas touched on in poM questions. In all 
cases, the entire process— from q^qstion development to 
results— is carried out within 4on diiy3. 

Clearly, the speed with which data can be fathered is 
continfent upon the accessibility of sevc*\ ^sources. Student 
and faculty data files must be up-to-date (especially telephona 
numbers) and must be set up for computerized sampling. 
Trained interviewers and nroney to pay them, when necessary, 
must also be available (the Syracuse Poll uses 15 interviewers 
at the rate of $2.36 per hour). Optical scanning equipment is a 
great advantage, although not essential, 

Assets 

The most obvious advantage of the poll design is the 
quick access it affords to information. Once the organizational 
machlneiy is in place— and assuming that lengthy written 
reports are not required— information turnaround can be even 
quicker than the ten-day schedule on which the Syracuse poll 
operates. 

The fact that a college or univeraity community 
fenerally maintains complete data files on its members (fre- 
quently in computerised form) permits rapid sample selection. 
Since the distribution pf demographic characteristics within the 
three populifttions (stifldents, faculty members, and adminisfra- 
tors) are known, tolerable sampling variances can be specified 
and samples can be chosen through simple or stratified sam- 
pling prcHGedures, Having sampling information on the popula- 
tion in rtadily available form is not, to be sure, an asset limited 
to the research des^n suggested here. It does, however, permit 
rapid and flexible sample aelection wjthout resort to the more 
cunibersdme, time^nsuming and expensive cluster sampling 
techhlques characteristic of nationwide opinion poUs. In addi- 
tion, ^computeriied probability sampling clearly elevates the* 
poll design ouUined here from the "man in the steet*' genre^ 
and the genprally complete telephone networks of higher 
educational institutions predude any recurrence of the Utemry 
Digest disaster. 

Another advantage oiF this design is its generally high;: 
response rate. Resirense rates typically fall in the 70-60% 
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range, but have gone as high as 82% , Such high rntuB not only 
hold sampling error variance near its ipecified theoretical 
limits, but also virtually assure the representativeness of re^ 
spondents. These rates also greatly reduce the cost per contact, 

Pollini can be relatively inexpensive/ The principal 
cost Is interviewers' wages» which may vary considerably, de- 
pending on how interviewere are recruited and how they are 
paid. When interviewers are students enrolled in courses ia in- 
terviewing lechniques (and therefore receive arademic credit), 
■ or are eligible for College* Work*Study Program assistance, 
wage expenses can be low. When interviewers* wages must be 
paid wholly from a research account, the cost may be. prohibi- 
tive. / ' 

Using IS student interviewers to contact approximately 
516 sample members/ (with response rates varying from 68 to 
82% ), total interviewers wages have ranged from a low of 
$297 to a high of $518. But never have all of these dollars been 
"out of pocket" fjom university accounts: various combinations 
of students doing the interviewing for academic credit or work- 
ing under the College Work-Study Program have meant direct 
wage costs to the institution ranging from a low of $102 to a 
high of $431, or $.23 to $1.10 per respondent. 

It is difficult (and perhaps unwise) to Iry to compare 
direct cobIb of telephone and mail surveys, but mailing a ques- 
tionnaire to a sample of comparable size and its follow-up 
might cost $200 for postage, materials and printing. Assuming a 
50% response, such a mail survey yields a cost rate of S JO per 
respondent. Rossmann and As tin (1974, p. 276), discussing cost 
analysis associated with the Cooperdtive Institutional Research 
Program of ihe American Council on Education, report cost per 
response rates ranging from $1.02 to $1.83, depending upon the 
survey lechniques employed and pobial rates. 

Additionally, time and materials costs are slightly 
lower under the poll design than for mail surveys, Telephone 
inlerviewing requires fewer materials, less material-prepa- 
ration time, and less report-preparation time than do mail sur- 
veys. Machine scoring and computer costs arc about equal for 
both designs. 

Thus, the cost per responso--f-which might bo viewed 
as an index of the effectiveness of the money gpent-^tonds to 
be lower for the design outlined here lhan for mail surveys. To 
be sure, one "pays" for telephone interviews in other ways, as 
will he seen below. ' = 

In addition to the advantages of quick information turn- 
around, the integrity of the sampling design and its flexibility, 
high response rates, and generally low unit costs, the design 
has a variety of institutional research applications, one of which 
is serving an exploratory rosea re h function by helping to iden- 
tify issues which may require more detailed analysis. It can op- 
erate as an "early warning defense" system when used an an 
evaluation tool to monitor the pperations of institution-wido 
prog rams and services. Becausb of the ease with which tnrget 
populations can l)e redefini^d, the design also affords a quick, 
relatively easy way of evaluating programs or sorvlcos which 
servo subsets of the institutional community, 

S^mondary Ix) no fits ndated to this design Include \\w 
promotion of commimity morale, Students, faculty memlxjrs, 
and administrators like to be asked their opinions, to see poll 
resultB, and tu know that thoir opinions are reaching decision^ 
makers. The polls provide a voice, in particular, for groups 
which may feel disenfrani'hised or isolated from the deciislcHi- 
making prcxjess. 

When Hludentjnlerviowors arc employed, the poll also 
is u mc^ins of providing financial assistance. L) addition, the 
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poll gives institutional researchers an opporturiity to develop, 
^working relationships with faculty members who teach courses 
in interviewing lechniques. 



Liabilities 

But, as everyone knows, "there is no such thing as a 
free lunch," Information complexity and depth are sacrificed in 
the quick, if' not so dirty, telephohe survey, .Because re- 
spondents only hear the questions, the number and nature of 
the questions must be limited. 

The Syracuse poll typically poses no more than a dozen 
questions. The respondents' attention spans preclude more 
detailed questioning, ^cause the questipns are verbal, and the 
interviewer niay have to repeal them, it lakes time for a subject 
to comprehend what is being asked of him. Nor does the design 
let the subject choose when he will respond. While one of the 
assets of this design is the probability of contact with a large 
proportion of the sample, the other side of the coin is that the 
contact may mme at a time the sample member has reserved 
for other activities, thus abbreviating the time and attention he 
may bo willing to devote to ^11 questions. 

Similarly, the number and variety of response pptions' 
are limited, ^ch time the response! option format is altered 
during the interview, the respondent will need time to adjust to 
the now alternatives, A S^ption scale is probably the workable 
maximum. Whenever possible, response options should be 
consistent for all questions, although two (possibly three) scales 
may be used, if the variations are simple. 

These restrictions, inherent in the design to a lai^e 
degree, open the poll to ariticisms of instrument reliability. The 
relatively small number of questions which can be asked limits 
opportunities for determining the internal consistency of the in^ 
strument. Indeed, most of the standard procedures for deter- 
mining the reliability of measurement cannot be applied to in^ 
struments used in this research design. In addition, time fdr 
instrument development and pretesting is generally limited. 
Thus, issues of Instrument reliability conflict with the poU's 
chief attraction — quick information collection. 

Polling is as susceptible as standard survey techniques 
to other questions of reliability. One such issue is the horiesty 
or integrity of respondents in answoring questions. While 
anonymity and confidentiality arc promised^by the Interviewer 
(response sheets bear no identifying marks beyond 
demographic data], certain respondents (or responding groups) 
may perceive personal advantages in answering certain, 
especially politically sensitive, quostions in ways at variance 
with their perHonal beliefs or attitudes. Results also may be 
biaseci by the resistance of some respondents in answering 
questions over the telephone (alth()ugh there has been little in- 
(licalion of this at Syracuse). The student'slatus, sex, or 
"telephone manner" of the Interviewer may also bias the data 
in unknown way.s. ^ 

Some of these problems can hi) overcome (or mini- 
mized) by careful training of inlorviewnrs and by cultivation of 
a reputation for pmfesBlf]nallsm and objectivity on the part of 
interviewers and researchni^ alike, Dut ultimately, suoh 
liabilities of the design must be recognized and kept In mind, 
QuustionB of validity niust also be addrussed, Per- 
sonally, m)cially, or legally '4oaded" Issues pmbably cannot be 
a(i(!quntely addresscHl in a telephone survey, Fur example, 
studios of the extent of drug use on campuH, racial or sexual at- 
tliudOH, or similar issues would be difficult enough to assess 
when nnonymlly and confidentiality could Ikj guaranieed, For- 
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tunately, opinions on many issues for decision^makin| are less 
personal and ones with which the poll can deal, 

But perhaps the greatest threat to the validity of this 
design is. carelessness in the development of the questions. The 
limitation on the number of questions which can be asked in- 
fluences how the questions are phrased, arid phrasing, clearly, 
is critical to the validity of the responses. Omnibus queslions 
may yield responso distortions, 

Summa^ 

The design discussed here is not a replacement for 
more standard survey research procedures. Subject to many of 
the same limitations of the standard techniques, the telephone 
design is further limited in the number and nature of the ques- 
tions which can be asked, as well as in the complexity of the 
areas which can be examined. Instrument roliabilily and 



validity are open to question and opportunities to control them 
are limited Initial organization of the data colleclion machinery 
can be as time-consuming as preparing, a mail survey. 

Once the mnchinery is set up. however, the design has 
clear assets. Information turnaround is obtainable within a ten- 
day period, sampling iniegrity is maintained, response rates are 
generally high, and costs per response are generally lower than 
standard survey research designs. Additionally, the design has 
a wide variety of applications, as either an exploratory research 
im\ or as an evaluative device; without substantial time com- 
mitments. 

While such a design will never replace more conven- 
tional techniques, when information needs are urgent— as il- 
lustrated in the opening **real life*' eximples— the research 
design outlined here has compelling advantages for institu- ' 
tional researchers. It is quick, and really not so dirty. 
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RESTRUCTURING POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



B. Everartf Blamhard 
Villa Educationai ReseoFch AsBociateB 



Higher education today is on the Ihreahold of a scien^ 
lific and technological revolution. What is nereasaiy at the mo- 
^ men I may be expressed threefold, namely: 

1, We need to implement action progranis centered on 
human energy so that it may be channeled in- 

^ telligently. We need a system of national education 
•which will be oriented toward all American citizenB 
so as to assist them to realize their maximum poten- 
tials socially, morally^ emotionally, mentally, 
physiGally, and spiritually. 

2, iRcputable research has suggested that we develop a 
new slructure which may be .compatible with the 
needs and interests of society. A careful analysis of 
the unemployment situation, the mounting poverty 
and crime rales, the ever-increasing number of in- 
dividuals composing the relief rolls, the almost com- 
plete lack of articulation between business-in- 
dustrial opportunities and higher education and we 
see American education facing a gigantic task if we 
are to reach all American citizens, 

3, Such a program as indicated in items 1 and 2 will re- 
quire an educational leaderahip^which cohsisis of 
insight, understanding, oxperience, and training. 
Little, if any, sugh leadership is exemplified in 
many inslitutidns of higher oduaatlon. 

What Does Research Tel! Us? ^ 

Training for the unemployed and for the potential drop- 
out is basically one problem; educators must consider both in 
treating one. 

This was further highlightod by the National Qommih 
ie^ on Employment of Vouth Survoy (Fine, 1962): 

1. More coordination is needed between schools and 
industry on what the curriculum should he. Millions 
of boys with fine manual talents are being lost to the 
ranks of the unskilled and employed at the lowest 
classificntions because schopls offered thum only 
academic courses for which they were unsuitnd. 

2, Students should be taught to be realistic, and 
schools should have Job guidance programs. 

' 3. The traditional type of educntion is not working for 
those who nro not from middle class backgrounds 
and who hove language difficulties. 

4, S(^hools should not wait until junior high schcx)! bn^ 
foro identifying and holping (ho students who may 
bucome dropouts. 

5, Thcro is an incruasing domand by indnsiry for train- 
ing^ — beyond high school to qualify for omploymonl. 

In a ntitional survey dlrcated by the writer (Blanchard, 
1971), (ho findings rovoalod that from onG-third to nGarly one- 
half of tho coursoa laught in the high school nnmoly, English, 
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social studies, soienoe, and mathematios are repeated iden- 
tically during the freshman and sophomore years in the college 
or university, ' ■ 
in addition, the college freshmen and sophomores paid ' 
tuition fees amounting to $420,492,3/5 for courses they had al- 
ready taken during their junior and senior years of high school 
for which their parents had already paid an estimated $500,000 
in taxes to the local school district. These financial figures are 
for 1965-66; imagine what the costs might be during 1975-76! 

. Can we assume that this degree of overlapping at the 
college level represents prudent administration? And, viewing 
thii from another angle, we note that the high school students 
are taking the courses for credit toward a high school diploma 
while college students taking the identical subjects are receiv- 
ing credit for the baccalaureate degree. Can we then assume 
that the high school diploma Is equivalent to the B.A, or B.S. 
degree? 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher EducQtion has 
stated that we can eliminate one year of college without 
sacrificing quality of instruction. The writer suggests that we 
can abandon the first two yeera of college without disturbing 
the quality of instruction. Since the first two years of college are 
usually associated with general education in the four^year col- 
lege, general education' rightfully belongs to the secondary 
school. With the community collego absorbing students who 
might otherwise attend the four^year college and with the 
graduate sch^l dipping down into the last two years of the - 
liberal arts college, just where does this leave the 'raditional 
liberal arts college? The writer predicts that by tho year 2000 
the college of liberal arts, as we know it today, will bo as ex- 
tinct as the dinosaur we used to see at the local Sinclair stations 
throughout the country. 

Astin states (1909) our findings seem to 
have several implications for planning. They sug- 
gest that it may be wise to reexamine traditional 
notions about institutional excellence, particularly 
as it relates to the intellcutual development of stu- 
dents. The pursuit of bright sludanls, more money, 
belter libraries and physical plants, more Ph.D.s 
on the faculty, and other traditional indiaes of 
quality will not necoHsarily produce a bettor cn» 
vironment for learning, (p. 31). 
Another Implication for planning concerns the goneral 
question of udmiBslons. Balective admissions poliaies <mnnu( 
necessarily be justified on the grounds that they create an un^ 
vironment which is more conducive to Btudont achievemunt. 
Thus, InstltutionB that wish to modify selentlve uclmissions 
polkiies and (llvcrsify Iheir student populations can do so wlth^ 
out the fear that the aehlevumont of their brightest HtudenlH will 
suffer m a conMoquence. Qy the same token, the data suggest 
thut thn loss ahlo student will not necoHHurly withor and dio 
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RESTRUCTURING 

Figure 1 

CAPACITY TO LEARN VERSUS QUALITY OF 
ACHIEVEMENT* 



Level 
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Significance 



,001 

,001 
.001 
.001 



Source; Blanchard, IJ., A comparitlve Analysis of Primary, IntermediaJe Ssond^ 
and Univiriily Leveli In Aptitude Vecius Achltvemtnt/afd Interim 
a.cigo. III. DePaul Ur^lveriity, School of. toior^ gfadu^te frog^^ 



when confronted by the overwhelmini Gompelition of a selec- 
tivo instilution. The widely held belief that only the highly able 
student can profit frqm being exposed to the center of ex- 
cellency is not confirmed (Astin, 1969, p. 32). 

A major reason why reilructuring postsecondary 
education is unavoidable is the plain fact that coUege and 
university sludenls are using but 15 to 20% of their potential 
mental maturity and wasting from 70 to 80% , Figure 1 lllus^ 
trates this very clearly, 

The inferences as might be drawn from Figure 1 ap^ 
pear to indicate that children in the primary grades make the 
, greatest use of their ability to learn, whereas college students 
make the least of their ability to learn. 

If the basic purpose of administration is to facilitate in- 
struction, a woeful deficiency of purposeful administration Vs 
missing in higher education today. 

Eduaational leadership appears to be the top issue in 
elomentaiy and secondary schools, as well as in universities 
and colleges. In reviewing the responses of approximately aooo 
educators in 41 states on the 3 levels as Indicated, the majority 
of these profesilonals believe that the key to partially solving 
problems In higher education reclines In the office of the ad- 
ministralor, or the President and various Deans of Schools of 
Education (Blanchard, 1972). 

The. downward extension of subject matter during the 
past three decades has had a tremendous Impact on the learn- 
ing abilities of youth, For example, foreign languages at one 
time rechned solely in higher education; today, we may find 
numerous elementary schools throughout the country offering 
foreign languages at the primary level Mence, industrial arts 
and niathematics ore other subjects which now receive a great 
deal of emphasis at the elementaiy level 



A New Design for Postseoondary Educate 

By the year 2000 the IradltlonQl liberal arts collogo, as 
we know it today, will have disnppearod. A now structure will 
moke its appoaranco which the wrilor would like to call the 
^'multipurpose collogo.** This structure will provldn oppor- 
lunities for all American citlions and will grant the first two 
years of college froo from tuition, the major expense being 
borne by the federal govemmonl The hypothesis of the last 
statement Ip based on the suppoaltion that lasting the loarnlng 
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capabilities of American cilizens will mean a more producUve 
work force for the future yeara. Briefly, such a venture would 
actually stimulate the quajity of human capital 

In this novel des^n offerings will include scientific and 
technological training, career training, professional training 
such as law, medicine, dentistry, teaching, etc. Adult and con^ 
tinuing education are also aspects which will reraive due atten- 
tion. 

If we desire to decrease the uneiaployed. diminish the 
everMncreasing relief rolls, eradicate the crime and poverty 
rates, and regain an economic stability, we must restructure our 
educational system. 

Figure 2 represents the author's conception of a 
"multipurpose college/' 

Adult education and continuing education would be 
offered to all American citizens. As one may note, we are 
graduating prospective teachers at an earlier age, with the slu 
dent bearing but 50% of the total c^t. Under such a plan, the 
federal government would. finance the system at the 60 to 70% 
level the sta^e at the 15 to 25% level, while the local school dis^ 
trict would pay less than 10% . Local autonomy within each 
state would be stressed, ^ 

If self-respect and economic security are to be 
emphasised in our society, and I am quite positive they will 
continue to be vital motivating factors In human living, our 
educators will have to eliminate the lag in our educational 
system and adapt it to the nmnpbwer needs of the future, A stu- 
dent who has been taught a skill that is no longer needed will 
be starting on his career equipped with no more than a piece of 
parchment, In fact, we have many prominent and notable 
educators who believe that workers of the next 10 to 20 years 
will have to return to school from time to time to keep pace with 
the new competencies and skills required, ^ 

No matter what issues we examine or how we may 
alter our educational training and thinking, it is work that gives 
life meaning in our society, TTierefore, unless we want to 
change our socjal system, we must prepare the student, the 
worker, and the unemployed for work and thus give them the 
challenges and the opportunities that can make their lives 
meaningful and purposeful 

Figured 
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Whil li currtnijy lh# last Iwo yearsof high school 
would become Ihe firit two yean of collego. 
An AliQClale Certtficiio, or degree mlgh! bo 
grinled. Teacher Iralrilng woyjd begin the firsr 
year and be four yeara in lef^Jh wHh inlernihlps 
and resjdefKlei. 

A leiichof would receive Ihe baccilaureate Ihis 
V^ar, bul would conllnue the fourth year. Thii 
year would have in be paid for by ihe student. 
The fourih year would grant the maiers degree, 
thus the prospective teacher would have (wice 
Ihe amount of iralnlr^ presenlly receive, 
Teacheri would have to compleie one year of an 
Infernshlp on Ihe lavcl or she wai qualjfiod to 
leacK Also, one y^ar as a rosldom leacher would 
alsobefuqulfod Both IN? Intern and fosldenl year 
Wf)uld bo "student mchUig/' Teacheri would be 
paid like the Inierni and resjdani M.D.I and 0.0 % 
are paid. 
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ORGANIZING THE MARKETING FOCUS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Eugene H, Fmm, Rochemr Insiiluiu of reahnohgy 



In 0 limo of academic mlronchmunl. it mny socm 
surprismg lo suggosf iho crualion of a new iop level slaff posi^ 
lion m Ihc nuademic slruclure, which iu the purpose of this arti^ 
ule. The suggestion, howovor, is based on recent findings from 
a multi-insinution pilot study conducted by the authors II ap^ 
pears from the research work that marketing efforts in the col^ 
lege and university environmonls are not being rria)dmized 
tousD they am not properly integrated and coordinated, 
rhere should be a growing demand ni colleges and universities 
from a person io perform these functions. 

Mafketing in Higher Education 

The process of utilizing commercial marketing con- 
cepts .in higher education is a recent one, beginning in^ 197m 
Because of this recent development it is important to deserlbe 
the objeciivos of business and academic marketing philoso- 
phies .2 To some, the Idea of applying marketing concepts to 
higher educalion may bo relatively new, and others who have 
had limiled conlacl with it may mistakenly equate markoling to 
basic seiling," 

In the business world the objective of a marketing 
operation is (0 enable the firm to undorslynd better its murkets ^ 
and its clionis. If is fhe bus/ness radac which assumes the 
responBibiUiy for monifoWng tho rQaliUm of Iho markQiplaae 
for ihoBG who produce and finance the firm's products. It 
helps (he firm to locate customer problems which It can solve 
with its resources and expertise. Organizationally, the market^ 
ing vice president supervises the markeling eflbri by coordinat- 
ing aclivities of sales promplion, personal selling, marketing 
research, etc* 

-Marketing activity ip higher education attempts to de- 
velop a similar role in giiiding the collcjge or university to 
become more cliont-cDnlered. Through mafkehng, tha'ConQge 
or university dovehps the phtloBophy that inBUtutionQ! suc- 
cess IB the result of so/Wng long and Bhort range problems for ,^ 
qU types of clients. It 1§ imporiant that clinnt-contored approach k- 
• be understood in the acadomic sotting. If it is not, marketing ' 
will never contribute more than unsophislicated sales tech- 
nlques to the operations of colleges and univoraities. 

Data for the study were obtained through personal 
viilis to 11 inslitutions. The findingH indicate that marketing 
functions in acatlemic areas and in administrative departments 
are being cunduclud much twi separately, often ruHuliing in 
wasted efferl Unlike the mnrketing vice president in industry, 
no one in the admlniHlrative hinrurchy is assuming total respond 
sibility for iiiiogralien and ciix)rdinalicm toward (;emmon goalH. 
- 'lliis Is dcmpito the fact thai organizational ciharls often indieal(J 
otherwisu. One conuUmion stemming from this arrangement is 
ihni higher (iducatiun perHcmncjl are trying to mm] tcKlay^s 
challenges without HynlheHi^ing all the? efforts of those? con^ 
' corned with hcjlping the institution to understand its client 
groups. 
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Under the classical collegialo organization, the Presi- 
dent is the focal point for outside relations while the Provost 
handles internal operations. Inherent in this setup is the 
assumption thai each will integrate and coordinate (hose ac- 
tivitics which fall in his domain to help the inslitulion reach its 
goals. However, from observations of this writer, things are not 
working-out as the o^anlzation plan would indicate. 

For example, most of the Presidents included in the 
study were ^'admissions oriented." They paid close attention to 
the admissions department and lis operations. It is obvious that 
admissions is critical and deserves presidential attention. 
However, it is just one of nine departments or functions iden. 
iified in tile study involved with marketing-related activitios. If 
colleges and universities are to maximize benefits from such 
^departments/functions, they will tioed more evon^handed al^ 
lention from top administrators. 

One surprise finding was that only 2 of li schools 
studied were beginning lo think in terms of integration and 
coordinalion. As a consequorico, Presidents and Provosts con- 
tinue to he admissions oriented, or development oriented, or 
publie relaiions oriented, but not marketing urienled. This 
limiicd perspective results in situations such us these: 

a. toause one publications department did not under- 
stand the eharacier of the schoors clientele. It pro- 
Uuced a group of brochures that achieved no 
measurable results. . 

b. Development personnel in one school have ap* 
preached donors without any significant under-* 
standing of the oducaiional programs and priorities 
of the faculty. 

G. One hiculiy insiituted a change in curriculum wllh- 
out any communication with the admissions depart- 
meni. 

Following are the nine areas of prime marketing con- 
cerns which ntied to be examined better integrntion and 
c[)ordination, 

1* AdmimiQnH - Seeking new (ilienls. 
2. PubVw RelationH and Pubiicationti. - Creuling a 
genera! Image(s) for the insiitution and asslsUng 
.others in the promotion hjnction. 
II Studeni Hetentiim - S<ieking underlying ciauscJs for 
student withdrawal and heiping guide ihoso who 
bcu'ome dissatiqfied with the collcjge or univcjrsity. 
4. Counsei/ng - Providing an overall bnromcHer on tlu! 

stale of student morale, atlitudfm, and beliefs, 
n, Familiy D/v/sions - Pmmoting faculty unilei^slund- 

ing of stmlent hmg and short range neetis, 
n. Ahimnl /ielui/ons - Pnimoting llin nnil intcsrestH ef 
an important group of dUmiH i\t)g\mi{v.i\ by many 
Hcheols, 

7. PhHmtmuH - Finding |()h ci|)|)ortunitieH Itjr gradual^ 
ing students and alumnh 
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8, Imtituiioiml Rmmrch - Contluciiny Niud.iu^ which 
hulp Ihe uollugu/univurKily pcrunlvo \hu niulilios tif 
the cortimunily aroimd lham, 

9. pevGlopmonl - Soaking Iho n(ldi;il funds frum 
donoFH who sec vulun in Ihu anlivilicis, philpHophy, 
and imago of Iho suhooL 

As indioalud boforu. somo of ihusu rusponsibiliiius fall 
under the province of the Prosidenl and some under the prov- 
ince of ihe Provosl. However, neilher seems lo be ^rforming 
(ho nucuBsary opuralioiial molding, Thu roason is the obvious 
additional pressures thai bolh ihnsu uffieinls faao; thus uuuh 
dopartment/funclion procouds indcpnndonlly, much lo thu 
dotrimoni nf Iho inslilulion. ' 

The Director of Marketing 

To ruclify Ihis situnljon, the aiilhof pfuposos that a now 
adminislralivo staff position be croated, Organizationally, ho 
would bo an ossislant to the president (or possibly the pfovosl), 
Tho administfator would be responsible for filling the coor- 
dinating gap. He would atlempt to insuro that those nine nroas 
are operating with synorgism. Possible results includu: 

. — faculty sou king tho input of admissions in uiirriculum 
development; 

—alumni represonlciUvcs working with admisBions in 
identifying now student groups; 
^] -counseling providing feedback for acudomic plan- 
ning;. 

— ^a consistont imagn(s) being devalopud. 
If uccoplable within tho academic environment, a litio of 
"Director of Marketing" oould be utilizod, Organi^jitionally 
placing the Director as a Primidential or Proyosrs assistant is to 
attempt to gel proper supporl since it is anticipated Ihciro would 
not bo any line authority assignod to him. Line rosponBibility 
and authority would be reluinnd in its current organizational 
mode, with the major benefit of tht; Directors work boing an 
improvnmanl of inlerdepartmontal inlorfaco and ovenill consis- 
lency of purpose. In this relationship, the Director of MarkcHIng 
would examine tho goals of every department as tht^y relate lo 
tho eight othuf areas of morketing concern. When; goals aru nol 
congruent, the Director would seek changes or modifications. 
Since ho lacks lino aulhority* his actions woultl require a high 
dogron of persuasive power and political skill 

It is nol anticipatud (hat this position will develop into 
an operating dopartment hijcpust? it i^ viewed as an oxlcmsion 
of lop administratiiin, 'l'hc> major thrust; of coursu, is lo help the 
institution fo<:uH on its varlouR consllluenciOH more effecitivtily. 
Y(mrs ago the collogo/university PreHident delegated his inlor- 
nal rtJSponsibililitm lo Iho Provost, and today there may be a 
ncuul lo handle ulientm(mier(Kl functiuiis more smoothly 
Ihrtnigh a DinMJtor of Marketing, 

The Director's Duties 

R{>su11h of the pilot study conducted by Ihc^ luilhor indi- 
ctiletl a number of dutitm which cfiuld In; managcMl Ijy the pro- 
PohckI Dir<H;tor, 

1, Mnr/<el//jg mHOurah — In I he; insli tut ions visited, ncj 
ctmlrul operalitins existed for conducting marketing nmcjarch 
Hludies lo determinn: Who is our mnrkcH? What are the unmet 
nneds of our studenlH and potentitd HtudentH? What Is the causo 
of low enrollmiuit in a particular prognun? Many fiiculty and 
adminiHtrators indicated a dtmire kvv such infi)rmation, but in- 
Htltutiona! nisoarch d(!partih(intH clid not appiHir to have; a *'ftn}Y' 
Un this type of study nor inlnrest In doing it, The Director (jf 
Marketing would bo rchsjionsiblc] for \\mnu marketing riisearch 



studies. Hu would not build a permanent rusearuh staff, but 
this work would be accomplished on an nd hoc basis, utilizing 
external and/or Internal resources. 

2. CoordinaUon— The Diruclor of Marketing would 
uxamine operations of all nine areas to develop the coordina- 
tion discussed abovo. In Ihe event of ilisparity between them, 
he would attempt to modoralu the differences using thu goals 
(which hopefully center on clients) of ihe institution as his yard 
slick, 

a, Th<? insfufionai image— Nurturing the institution's 
imago would be another duty, it is not unusual to find that Ihe 
institution's professional staff has a diferent perception (if the 
school than those hold by clients and others in the commuhity. 
The Director of Marketing would bo responsible for minimiz- 
ing ihis disparity and, where it existed, he. would make pro- 
posals lo allnviale the gap. The prevalence of this type of 
problem was noted even in smaller ' compact*' schools visited 
in the course. of the study. Internal perceptions of the instilu* 
lion's imago frequently differed from administration to faculty 
and from one academic area to another, 

4, Preparing llw annuoi morkefing plan— -Liki! olher 
aclivities, n^arknting takes planning, and an annual plan is nec- 
essary to meld tho marketing efforts together. It would be the 
Director's josponsibiUty to develop the plan and to have it 
reviewed and approved by the policymaking porscmnel, 

5, An informQiional Hourco — ^The Director would act 
us a source for disseminating various general types of higher 
education information within the collogo/university. This 
especially critical as instilutlons in gunoral and acadeinic 
depart menis in specific tend to do a poor job, when it comes lo= 
communicating wilh the communily around lhi;m, For exam- 
ple, the author ftjund some high adminislralors in Uu? visilod in- 
stitutions knt^w nothing about the traumatic problems al 
Southern Illinois University or Antioch, They w(]re relatively 
oblivious to the current problems related to tho "health" of 
higher education. It wouhl be the job of Ihe Director to keep a 
constant flow of exiernal information moving through the in- 
stitution, 

0, Enfullnwnt forecasting^This aspticl of college and 
university management is most difficult cjvcin in more placid 
times, let alone tho currcjnt traumatic period, As adminislralor 
rtJMponsible for outsidti market ctjntacL the Dinjclor of Market- 
ing coukl provide? valunl)Ic; inputs for the; foicicaHling pnxHJss, If 
enrollment fomcasting were nol centraIiz<Kl in an inJ^iilution. 
the Director might assume; total n]sponsil)ility'for it. 

What Type of Person? 

' If thc! college; or univt;rsity wc;re to ciljtain tin; Ij(;st 
return from a Dirc;ctor of MarkiHing, IIk; |oI) must bo filled with 
ii p(;rson who has slnliin; and drive;, Ttu; Dinictor nuisl \m high^ 
ly iask ori(;nl(;d anil at the hiuuc; time nuisl Ijo sulTiciently pc;r- 
suasivc; to bring th(; various d(;[]nrlmc;nlH and functions 
l(igMth(;r, Since th(; posilion Is n staff one;, be will have only 
refenml powc;r Ihrougli bis rnlaliotiship with the l*reHiil(;nl or 
Pn)Vost, 

it will not be an mny poHliion to fill as lhc;rci is no iniYiniv 
path involved and one c;nc(]tmlc;rH the; chissitial confronlalion of 
having reHponsibilily wilh litile authority, 1,0,, he will have to 
cuordiilnte the; nine nmm hut will have no formal power. |ob 
HallHfacliijn io llio incanubenl will bo dc;riv(;d Lurgtily Ihniugh 
H(;eing tlu; lon^ rungi; iniirk(;ling plan of ihe school evolve and 
ihe institutitjn bcconie attuned nioni finely to outside concerns, 

Ah a riiHuIl, ihe joh might cball(;ng(; an exp(;rien(:(;d acN 
miniHirulor who luis d(;cid(;d he is no longer inic;r(;Ht(;d in a 
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prusuloncy unti viows thi! job hs u flmil mo Goverinu a lO-lS 
year span- prior to rotirnmunl, If Ihn pasilion vviiro flllud bv a 
pnrson inlcnl on bi.lldin« » Inrso stuff of subordinnUis, Ihn 
possibilitioH of L-onnicl wilh opcrullni^ dopurtmonl hnads wfuild 
bo cnnsiduriiblu. 

Possible Objoctives 

Sincu this is a n.iw cnnw.pt for hishor uducallan « 
numbnr of obiunlions unn bo rnlsc.d, Firal of all, Ihi; job does nol 
dmatiy mntribulo lo iHu odurallon of sludunls and coal milsl 
bu (jonsidorecl in Ihls light. But hopefully it will ha indiruclly 
bonefinHi! lo sludcnls by fostnring u muro curmni and moru 
nibcioni organizational solup lhal is sludnni contorod 

.. Anolhnr ubjc!c:tion would bi; Ihnt it is nol viowud as ii 
position which has long ningt- uuronr bunnfils, yot Ihr drmands 
on tho intiumbonl would bo lionsidurabln. It would roquiro an 
unusual pcTson. but uach oollngo/univcsrsily would only roquiro 
ono pusituin. Consoquonlly. Iho limits on position oxpansion 
naiiuniiljy aro quito narrow. 

Financlnl romunnration should bo high in nrdor lo ul= 
iracl a caipablo and ambitious, porson. Possibly Ihn salary 
culugory should bo nonr Iho lop of Iho adminislrativo snhodul^ 
for ho inslilutlon. Howovor, goals and objootlvns nood lo bu 
oslubhshcd and pfoduclivily should bo unrnfuUy monilorod 
rroiTi Iho slarl. If |h,;so aru not nstablishod, as u slaff job it 
vvoiik! bo easy lo havo it drjfl inoffoclivoly alang. 

An Industrial Counterpart 

■ ,1, '"''"^"■y h"s a position which is ruasonubly analogous 
lo ihf) collogo or univorsily Diroulnr of Marknting, This is Iho 
product manager. Tho product manugor is ..sod inlnulliproduct 
UDmpanios to coordinalo various businoss uctivilios (ou soil 
ing.^display, advorlislng. producl schoduling) for a spuoific 
produ.:.. Prior lo th<. dovolopmoni of tho product n^anaSr^nl 
«.pl Iho lop tnarkoting person was rnsponslblo 'for all producis 
and dio growth of Iho number of producis finally mado his job 
muchtoo invalvod to Ihn point thai h« could no longer ooo«ii. 
nalo the functions of advorllsing, soiling, olci. As a result for .-x- 
amplo. lh<. pHKluclion doparlmonl might not producn nnouoh 
production units to mm Iho advorlising plans oslablishnd by" 



pi'oinolional porBonnul. Today. It is Ihu joii of iho producl 
managor to bring the difforent funclions togotJior e.g to make 
ducliin ' "''''"''"^'"^ "°' '^^""se of insufficient pro- 

It must bo nuknowlodgod lhal tho product managor 
syslom.has not worked well with all firms. Tho medor 
drawback has boon iho problem of having rospnnsibilfty for ' 
inslanoa,, lo see lhal a certain number of productinn Units arc- 
made but having no iino oonlrol over ihe produelion procoss 
Anolhor drawback is that industry oflon has usod iho prnduot 
managor position as a training position for young manaonrs 
who tendod lo havo short job tenures. 

In consldoring Ihe position being rocommondod for tho 
cqllisgo and univnrsily, Iho c;onnicl'problom (responsibility vor- 
sus authority) must be conslclored; and consoquonlly, tho placo- 
menl of lh« )ob at a lop lovnl is being suggestod lo atlempi to 
re.solve it. Also critical is tho suggostion that Iho Director In- a 
maluro oxporiencod udminislrator who is paid a salary com- 
monsurnto with Iho potential ho can offortho institution. This 
' will add to tho prosligo and status of the position. 

Sumniary 

The purpose of markcsllng in a commcricul organiziiilon 
IS to holp Iho company focus outwardly In allomplinu lo belter 
understand .Is clienls. From tho pilot study conducted by Ihe 
author, it appnars that many difforent departments and funu^ 
lions in an institution of higher loarnlng are involved wilh 
marketing. As examples, one can point oul lhal counsolinD Is 
..nvolvod wijh assessing current dients; admissions finds Ihn fil 
bolwoen the school and polonlial cllonis; dovelopmoni in- 
torprolB the Bclivilios of the institution to others olr But the 
problom 18 that each of these oflen takes place wilh lilllo coor- 
dmalion with the others. The proposal In Oils arllcle is lo give a 
top lovol staff administrator Iho responsibility to bring rolalod 
marketing funclions togolhor to help the institution lo focus bol- 
ler on its consliluencios. As one President observed "We're 
doing a lot of things, marketing-wise, In dlfferonl places bui 
wo need to put it all togolhor," A Diroclor of Marketing In hinh. 
or education can help put i| all together for Ihn benefit of fho 
sunool anti society. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF ABILITY TO PAY AND COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

COSTS ACCEPTED BY THE STUDENT AND THE FAMILY v 

- , iMTTy ]onm, The Vniyemiy oi GmrgiQ 



^ Proposed solutions to the financial crises currently fac- 
ing Amerioan oolleges and univei^ities tn^t often focus on the ^ 
role of the student and family in. paying for the costs of higher 
education. Just as it appears certain that the costs of higher 
education are likely to continue to increase, it appears equally 
certain that the student and family will be asked to pay more, 
indeed, quite likely, a larger proportional share, of the educa^ 
tional coats. 

Recent proposals to increase the student's and family's, 
share of the costa\of higher education have been based on a 
plan to charge students according to their ability to pay, while 
direct financial aid would be used to assist those students who 
are unable to meet their share of the costs of college attendance. 
Ability to pay, it seems, becomes the answer to the question of 
. how much more the student and family will have to pay. 
Ability to pay has thus emerged as a criticar concept in most 
diioussions of financing higher education. 

Ability to Pay and College Attendance. 

Already a factor in determining the msts of college at- 
tendance, for many students as a part of student aid need 
analysis, ability to pay is now systematically determined by 
analysis of parent and student resources in order to calculate 
how much a student/family could contribute toward the costs of 
. college attendance (ACT, 1972, p. 17)* The amount of financial 
aid needed is then calculated as the difference between ability 
to pay and the costs of college attendance set by the college.. 
Ability to pay, as determined by need analysis, was defined as 
Computed Ability to Pay (CAP) for the purposes of this study 
(Jones, 1975). 

Computed Ability to Pay* which was viewed as an ex- 
lernal perception of the amount the family could contribute 
toward college costs, was seen to have an internally determined 
counterpart, the Estimated Family Contribution (EFC), which 
for this study was considered as the student's and family's osti^ 
mate of the amount they would pay for higher education, as 
determined by what the student expocted to spend to attend 
college, 

y In recognition of the influence of perceptions of 
economic status on educational plans, it was the purpose of this 
study to examine the relationship bolween CAP and the EFC 
and to examine the relationship of CAP to the costs of colloge 
attendance accepted by the student and the family, Although 
ability to pay, as determined by need onalysis, is not an ab- 
solute determination of what a student/family must pay, will 
pay, br does pay for higher education, the relationship of CAP 
to the EFC and the relationship of CAP to the actual costs 
cepted by the student and family were viewed as basin to an 
understanding of college selection and the collogo attendonco 
costs Qcoopted by the student and the family, 

Specifically, four basic quostlons involving the stu- 



dent's and family's ability to pay and the costs of college atten- 
dance faced by the student and' the famiiy were examined in 
this study. The first question dealt with the relationship bet- 
ween the student's and family's CAP and their EFC. In a rel- 
ated examination, the relationship between the computed con^ 
tributions expected from parents and ^students and the esti- 
mated contributions from parental and .student resources 
toward the costs of college attendance was also examined. 

Comparative costs of college attendance among the 
several colleges the students seriously considered attending 
were examined in analyiing the second research question, 
while the relationship between CAP and the costs at the college 
the student attended was the subject of the third area of in- 
vestigation. 

Thr: final researGh question examined the difference 
between uAderpayers and overpay ert, those whose EFC was 
much less than their CAP and th^e whose EFC was much 
greater than their CAP, 

Data for the research involved in this study were taken 
from the data developed for the College Investment Decision 
Study conducted by McMahon (1974) whicH included student 
and family information obtained from the American College 
Testing Pi^ram's ACT Assessment, and a special question- 
naire administered in the fall of 1972; family financial informa^ 
tion based on the ACT Family Financial Statement; and infor- 
mation on the college the student attended based on data con^ 
tained in the American Council on Education's Institutional 
File. 

The Relationship Between The Student's and Family's 
Computed Ability To Pay And The Estimated Contribution 

In the first analysis, statistically significant differences 
were found between the mean CAP and the mean EFC>for the 
total study sample and by family income groups. For students 
from families with incomes under $10,000! the mean EFC was 
significantly larger than the mean CAP; the mean CAP of stu- 
dents from families with incomes over $10,000 was signifi- 
cantly la^er than their mean EFC. 

Clearly, CAP for college, as determined by need 
analysis, is not a go^ indicator of what students expect to pay 
to attend college^ 

Students from families with incomes under $10,000 
reported they expocted to pay significantly more for a year of 
college than their CAP suggest they could pay; students from 
families with Incomns over $10,000 reported Ihoy oxpnctcd to 
pay significantly less for a year of college than their CAP would 
suggest they could. The data suggest that students from families 
with Incomei under $10,000 aro;spondlng more for collego than 
current standards for dqtermining ability to pay would imply is 
reasonable, While It can be further concludod that studpnts 
from families with incomos over $10,000 are paying loss than 
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their CAP wouid auggosl Ihoy could, the concQpl of CAP doos 
not inciude determination of how much a student must or will 
pay for college. It is intended only to give some indication of 
. how much a sludcnt/famiiy could pay in light of family finan^ 
cial circumslancos* 

The reBsonabiy consisteni mean EFC through the 
family income groups indicates that the avera|0 student/family 
finds it has to pay around $900 for a year of colle|e. end that 
students who could pay more simply do nol find it necessary to 
do so in order to attend a college suitable to them. Although 
questions concerning why students spend as much or as little 
as they do to attend college, or whether they would spend more 
if it were necessary, vyere not dealt with in this study; iho find- 
jngs do suggest that conclusions about how much students will 
spend based only on how much ihcy couid spend should be 
drawn with caution. 



The Relationship Between Computed Parent and Student 
Contributions and Estimated Parent and Student 
Contributions Toward College Attendance Costs 

As CAP and EFC are composed of. parental contribu- 
lions and student contributions, differences in the computed 
and estimated contribulions from parents nnd students toward 
college attendance costs were examined so that Ihe CAP-EFC 
differences might be better understood. 

Differences between what a student/family could 
spend for college altondanco costs (CAP) and what (he stu- 
dent/family expects to pay for college (EFC) are primarily 



differences belwoen the Computed and Estimated Parenta! 
Contribution toward college attendance costs. 

Comparisons by level of family income bRlween the 
Computed and Estimated Parental Contribulions toward col- 
lege expenses revealed significarii differences, while the com- 
parisons between the &jmpuledWnd Eslimaled Student Con^ 
tributions toward college aliendance costs from student 
resources indicated no significant differences between the two. 
The data revealod that students from families with in- 
comes under S7,S00 estimated their parental contribution 
toward college attendance costs to beliigher than the CAP, and 
that students from families with incomes over $10,000 esti- 
mated smaller parental cohtributionj than was determined 
possible by need analysis computalioris. 

As the estimated Student Contribution toward college 
attendance costs was found to be similar to the Computed Stu- 
dent Contribution and fairly consistent through the family in- 
come groups, it was the parents who made up the CAP-EFC • 
differences, or in families with incomes over 810,000, whd 
'*saved" when CAP exceeded EFC 

It appears that the parental contribution toward college 
expenses may be determined by. the amount necessary to meet 
the cost of college attendance after the student's contribution is 
considered. 

The findings suggest that need analysis is closer to 
reality when it assesses contributions toward college expenses 
from student resources, and they may well confirm the need 
analysis assumption that student resources are either directly 
or indirectly used principally for college expenses. 



Figure 1 



A SUMMARY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COMPUTED ABILIT^ TO PAY (CAP) AND ESTIMATED FAMILY 

CONTRIBUTION (EFC) BY FAMILY INCOME GROUP 



Family 
Income 
Croyp 



Under 
$3000 

$3000 
$4999 

. $5000 
$7499 

$7500 
$9999 

. $10000 
$14999 

$15000 
find 
Over 

Total 
Sampk* 



of 

Casgi 



225 
232 
341 

369 

m? 

369 
2143 



Mean 
CAP 



$507 
$494 
$5j6 
$736 
$1348 

$jwir, 

$1232 



Mean 
IPC 



$949 
$897 
$867 
$907 
$917 

$940 
$911 



Mean 
Diff. 



-$442* 
=$403* 
-$331* 
4171* 
$431* 

$2l4fi* 
$319* 



•Significanl m thu .0 1 !uvul of confiduncu 
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Figure 2 

A SUMMARY OF THE DIFFERENCES BFTWEEN COMPLIED ANDmiMATED PARENTAL AND STUDENT 

CONTRIBimONS BY FAMILY INCOME CROUP 



MEAN PARENTAL CONTKIBUTION 



MEAN rruOlNT CONTRlBiniON 



Famliy 
Income 



Na 
of 



Mean 



Mtan 



* Group 


Casei 


Computed Estimated 


Diff. 


Computed 


Eftlmated 


Dlff* 


Under 
$3000 


225 




$94 . $503 




- $4OT* 


$413 


$446 


■=$33 


$3000 
$4999 


232 




$93 $540 




- $447* 


$401 


$357 


$44 


$5000 
$7499 . 


341 




$138 ^ $492 




= $354* 


$397 


$375 


$22 


$7500 
$9999 


369 




$358 $471 




- $113 


$378 


$436 


- $58 ' 


' tioooo 

$14999 


607 




$935 $524 


$411* 


$413 


$393 


$20 


$15000 ' 
and 
Over 


369 


$2533 $488 




$2045* 


$553 


$452 


$101 


Total 
Sample 


2143 




$805 $503 




$302* - 


$427 


$409 


$18 


*Significant at the ,01 level of confidence 














Figure 3 

A SUMMARY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE COSTS OF COLLEGE AHENDANCE AT THE COLLEGE 

ATTENDED AND TWO OTHER COLLEGES CONSIDERED 








MEAN COCT OF ATTINDANCI 




MEAN COT OF ATTENDANCE 


Cost of 
College 
Attendance 


No. 
of 

Cases 


College 
Attended 


College 
A 


Mean 
Diff. 


No. 
of 

Caiei 


College 
AHended 


College 
B 


Mean 
DIff, 


Estimated 
Coii of 
College 
Altendance 


1699 


$1823 


$2105 


- $282* 


1297 




$2165 


=^$301* 


Computed 
Cost after 
Financial 
Aid 


1699 


$589 


$1795 


- $1206 


1297 


$637 


$1989 


-$1352* 


Compuiecl Net 
Student Cosi 


1699 


$1364 


$1963 


- $599* ' 


1297 


$1409 


$2086 


^ $677* 


•Significant at the .01 level of confidence 
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The Relationship Between the Costs of College Attendance 
at the Colleges Considered by the Student and the Costs of 
Collega Attendarice at the College the Student Attended. 

Cost pf coilege atlandance data were available for as 
many as three coUcgGs for sludonts included In the study, in^ 
eluding the college the student actually attended and up to two 
other colleges the student soriously cunsiderod attending, 
f J iP" ^^^^^ reported by the student, it was 

found that, on the average, the student chose from among those 
snriously considered the college that was least costly in terms of 
the base cqb{ (the Estimated Student Cost of College Atten- 
dance or ECCA), that was least cosily when the base cost was 
discounted with non-repayable scholarships and grants {Com^ 
puled Net Student Cost or CNSC), and where the immecliate 
costs of college allondance had been further reduced by a fi^ 
nancial aid package that included scholarships, grants work- 
study, and loans.. 

While some of the cost differences amongihe collogos 
may reflect the more detailed reporting of financial aid at the 
college attended or a willingness on the part of the student to 
accept work^study and/or loans in greater amounts at the coU 
logo he or she really wanted to attend. II was assumed that the 
fmancial aid reported by the student represented the bm\ offer 
the college thought il could make to the student. 

It was nol possible from the data available to determine 
whether the student attended Ihe college because it was least 



costly or wholher the loast costly of those considered was the 
college the student wanitjd lo attend, but only thai the college 
attended was the loasl cosily of Ihoso considered. Nor was it 
posiible from the data to determine^whelher the student had 
thought about other colleges, but because of cost did not 
seriously consider allending any of them. Although it would be ■ 
improper to infer cause and effect from the findings the find- 
mgs do suggest that students did, for some reason, enroll in the. 
colleges they found least costly to attend. 

The Relationship Betweenthe Student's and Family's 
Computed Ability to Pay and the Costs of College 
Attendance at the College the Student Attended 

/or^r^A.^u" Estimated Cost of College Attendance. 

(ECCA), the unassisted base cost to the student, was found to 
.bo significanliy larger than iho mean CAP for all students and 
for students from all families with incomes under $15 OOO' the 
differences In CAP and ECCA resulted primariiy from 
differences in CAP through the sample and family income 
groups. The fact that ECCA was found to be rather uniform 
throughout the sample and the family income groups may sug- 
gest either that there is loss price choice in college attendance 
than IS usually assumed or that there is an upper limit to the 
college costs that most sludents/familios consider 

It Is clear from the data, however, that the unassisted 
cost of college attendance for most students is significantly 



' . . . _ Fisure 4 

^rnn'^pA™™^ BETWEEN COMPUTED ABILITY TO PAY (CAP) AND THE Cn'm OF 

COLLEGE ATTENDANCE AT IHE COLLEGE THE fflUDENT ATTENDED BY^/lKcoJ«S05? 



Family 



No. 



Etf Imated Cotf of 
CdPlege Arttndance 



Computed Cost After 
Financial Aid 



•Significant a! the .01 k?VGl of conndence 

2ao 



Computed Net 
^dent Cost 



Inconte 
Croup 


of 
Cases 


Mean 
CAP 


Mean 


CAP 
Dirt, 


Mean 


CAP 
Dtff. 


Mean 


CAP 


Under 


















$3000 


224 


$508 


$1812 


-$1304* ^ 


$564 


^ $56 ^ , 


$1408 


- $900* 


$3000 


















$4999 


22B 


$497 


$1864 


= $1367* 


$659 


- $162 


$1461 


- $964* 


$5000 


















$7499 


338 


1537 


$1770 


= $1233* 










$7500^ 








$535 


$1295 


= $756* 


$9999 


362 


$734 


$1747 


\ 

• -$10131 . 

i 


$520 


$214* 


$1269 


- $535* 


$10000 








I 
i 










$14999 


601 


$1350 


$1822 


! 


$625 


$725* 














\ - $472* \ 
\ 


$1381 


7 $31 


$15000 








\ 










and 








t 










Over 
Total 


365 


$3077 


$1814 


i 

$1263* * 


$618 


$2459* 


$1383 


$1694* 


Sample* 


2I1B 


$1212 


$1803 


- $571* 


$589 


$f>43* 


$1360 


- 51?8 
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greater than current methods of need analysis su^est'^stu=^ 
dents/families can afford i^ithout substantial financial assis- 
tance, , , I : 

Scholarships and grants, which do not have to be 
repaid and niay be considered asdiscount to the base cost of col- 
lege attendance, were found to reduce the cost of college atten^ 
dance an average of $1,360 for all students. The Computed Net 
Student Cost (CNSC) for students from families with incomes 
over $15,000 was significantly below their CAP, at about the 
same level as CA^ for students from families wilh income bet- 
ween $10,000 and $14,999, and significantly higher than the 
CAP for students from families with incomes below $10,000. 

Tlie total Financial Aid Package awarded the student, 
including loans and work'Study as well as scholarships and 
grants, served to reduce the immediate costs of college atten^ 
dance to about the same level as CAP |or students from 
families with incomes under $7,500 and to reduce the immedi^ 
ate costs of college attendance to levels significantly below the 
CAP for students with family incomes over $7,500. In the cases 
of CNBC and CCFA, the costs resulting from student aid 
awards were fairly consistent throughout the sample and 
family income groups, with no apparent relationship between 
the aid awarded and the amount of need demonstrated by the 
student, even though the total aid package did appear to meet 
the immediate needs of the students from families with lower 
incomes. 

There was little evidence, however, that student aid, 
either in the form of scholarships or grants, or in the total Fi- 
nancial Aid Package was tied to the CAP of the students in the 
study. The differences which were found to exist between 
CAP and the several costs of college attendance were more the 
result of differences in CAP among the family income groups 
than they were differences in the Estimated Student Cost of 
College Attendance, Computed Cost After^ Financial Aid, or 
Computed Net Student Cost to students from different family 
income groups. 

Differences Between Underpayers and Overpayers 

Differences in underpayers; those who reported spends 
ing at least $1,500 or less than their CAP to attend'college, and 
ovoFpayers, thpse who reported to be spending $1,500 or more 
over their CAP to attend college, were examined for the pur- 
pose of gaining additional insight into the college costs, college 
attendance, student/family affluence relationships. Selected 
variables from the CIDS data file representing financial charac^ 
teristics, characteristics of the colleges attended, and student 
and< family characteristics word used in statistical comparlBons 
of the underpayers and overpayers. 

In the comparison of underpayers and overpayers, sig- 
nificant differences we^e found to exist between underpayers 
and overpayers in student characteristics, family charac^ 
teristics, student and family fihancial characteristics, and in the 
characteristics of the college attended. Underpayers who were 
found to have more impressive financial characteristics were 
roceiving more student financial aid, in addition to living at 
home and attending less costly colleges, all factors, which com^ 
binud, keep their costs of college attandancc below their CAP« 
Overpayers, on the other hand, who were from less affluent 
families, and often broken homes, were receiving less student 
aid to attend more selective and more expensive institutions* 

Although it was expectod that undorpayers and ovor^ 
payers would differ in the areas of family finances and Iho 
costs of college attendande, other differences discovered, 
specifically in the student and college characteristics, run 



- counter- to expcLintipns and to currently held ideas about who 
goes where to coileiarAlsCtho findings dealing wilh the finan- 
cial aid to overpayers and underpayers are inconsisi^nt with 
the current philosophy of student aid on the basis of need. 

Implications For Financing Higher Education and for 
Student Financial Aid Policies and Practices 

On the basis of the findings of this study, the proposals 
to increase studen' tuition and fuus as a moahs of providing ad- 
dilionnl funding for higher education would have to he ques- . 
tionod. At the root of such proposals is the notion that students 
and families who are able to pay more of the costs of higher 
nH i inht inn ^ ia Dnt n in this study, howovor, indicate that only 
the students from families with incomes over $25,000 have 
CAP in uxcess of the basic costs of college attendancu, and they 
represent a minority of the students in the study and in the cen- 
sus data. For the students from families with incomes less than 
$15,000, the majority of students, the ECCA is significantly 
greater than CAP at present college costs. 

Although it could be claimed that the findings suggest 
that CAP is calculated too low, at least on the basis of the EFC 
toward the costs of higher educatipn, the fuiiiy uniform EFC 
and costs of coUg^c attondance identified in the study may 
more correctly represent what the "going costV is to attend col- 
lege. If that be true, then oil but the upper inuqmo families, the 
minority with the higher ability to pay, would have? to make ad- 
ditional sacrifices or concussions as the costs of college at ten- 
dance increase. Also, of course, it is not at all clear that those 
who could pay more would pay more to attend college, since 
students from all family incomes and CAPs were found to be 
attending the least costly of the institutions they seriously con- 
sidemd attending, an indicalion that some corieges may have 
priced themselves out of the market alrent|y and that even the 
affluent may he cost conscious when it comes to higher educa-' 
Won. . ■ ^ ■ , : 

Direct student aid, which is usually n part of proposals 
to increase student tuition and fees as the means by which fi- 
nancial assistance is provided to students who are unable to 
pay the higher costs, was found to reduce the costs of college at- 
tendance to the CAP level for students from lovver family in- 
comes in this study. Student aid, however, was also found to 
reduce the costs of college attendance for sludonts from higher 
ftunily inctimes to levels significantly below Iheir CAP, which 
may well ije an inefficient use of student aid funds. 

Whelher or not financial aid inducemcml was neces- 
sary to attract students with CAP into higher education is 
unknown. I-Iowever, if the financial aid was a neceHSury in- 
ducement to the more affluent student, a sizable portion of any 
student tuition and fee increase would have to be plowed back 
into financial aid for all students, not just the needy, and the 
goal of having students pay according to their ability to do so 
would still be only a goal Rather than increase tuition and fees 
to alt students and then give them all more aid, it might be as 
practical to leave tuition and fees alone and divert the finannial 
aid money given to those who do not need It back lo the general 
fund. , 

The fjniiingH of this study would indicate that tiie <a)U- 
cuptMif Ability to l^ay us a baslH fur determining Htudent costH 
Hhould be made a working principle in financial aid l»]fore it 
becHimes a financing priority. 

Although studimt aid based on financinl need is sup^ 
pusedly a working principk! in student financinl aid. practice, 
there wiih little (ividence In this study to support that as fiml. 
The findings (jf this study an? even mcmj'surpriHing in view of 
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Iho fuel lhal Ihc BiudontH incluiied in Ihc^iudy hail to havn com- 
ploiud Family Finandal Stulcmunls vvhichVvvLJuld havu \mm 
nvuilublc lo tho finandal aid ufficor, Allhuugh iham is no (ioin- 
miimonl on tho pari of ihn uollGgo to Mow Ihu need analysiK 
findings in making flnundal aid awards, onu proHumos lhal 
nuod analysis is muro than )iml a formuliiy innho sluduril'aid 
prtKiuss. 

Tho cost campniilion implicil In Iho findings may bo a 
- - cause ur'a msidl of iho financial aid poliduH pradicod by Ihu 
coliugos. In oilhor mm, iho ovitlonco which intlitfainB thai sluV 
dunls alloJidcd iho loasl molly collfego of Ihoso thoy uonsidonul 
atlonding has obvious impliualions for financing hlghor oduaa^ 
lion and Hcrious implicalions for sludnnts aid prnnlicn. 

Cosl uompolilion al Iho baslocosl luvol (ECQ^) did nol 
iippoar lo bo so sovnrt; and porhnps is nol so sorioiis in vinw nf 
Iht; uslublishod cmi difforuncus bolwuun publiu and privalo in- 
stiluliohs. Somu wouhl say thai difforonl msls for diffuronl in- 
stitulions aru, in fad. a huallhy thing, Tho mc?ro insidious nosl 
nompoiilion sloms from Iho uso of finanaial aid as in induoo- 
monl or rocruiling dovico lo allraul sludunls ralhnr than as a 
moans lo provido asslslanuo lo thoso who nuod aid lo allond: 
ITio significant diffurcnons bolweon collogns in Iho Campulod 
Cost Aftejr Finandal Aid (CCFA) and the CAP-CCFA 
diff(;ront:es frir studonls from upper inmmo familios suggosl 
thai sludonl aid may have boon used as a moans of attracUna 
sludunts. 

If Iho clata do suggosl evidonou thai sluclenls are being 
Ijoughl.wilh finanaial aid, this praolico is a HoriouB misuso of fK 
nandal aid.and collogo reHourcos and should, bo norrodod. Ono 
of tho purposes-of tho doyelbpmonl of need analysis and the 
dolorminalitJh of ability to pay was lo ollminato financial aid 
compotition and tho rosulling inefficiunt uso of inslilullonal 



fundp (Moon, 1959, p. 342) and Ihis remains an equally worthy 
goal in today's sludont markol and inslilutional finanoine orisis 
(Winklor. 1974: pJ), , " s -- 

The fact lhal EFC for sludcnls from familit^H with in- 
oomuH under $10,000 exmmd(?d CAP may indicale that CAP 
was loo low if the EFC reprcsenlod what the student actually 
could pay for collo|& If, on tho other hand, EFC rcpresenled 
what the sludonl had lo pay to allond colloge. ihon the mllege 
oosl and financial aid fi|uros would be loo low. For studonts 
■ from families with tnuomos over $10,000, CAP was sighifi^ 
eanlly lai'ger than EFC. which may indicate that the sludenh 
would not pay moro than EFC or that the student did not have 
lo pay more than EFC Which of Ihe several possible meanings 
EFC has In specifiG cases has important Implicalions for stu^ 
dent aid and college financinf praclieus. 

Conclusion ^ 

As the expodation lhal the sludonl and/or the family 
will pay a greater share of Ihc cost of poslsocondary education 
becomos more provalenU It is innroaslngly impurtanl to under^ 
Htand how much monoy tho family is able and willing lo pay for 
higher education. If the sludonl's and/or tho family's ability In 
pay is not an important factor In a sludenl's decisi^yi to allond 
collogo, or a particular collogo, then considurable money that 
could be utilized elsewhere In higher educalion is being 
wasted on sludnnt aid or lost through low tuition (WobU 1963. 
p, 93). If tho studenrs and/or the family^s ability to pay is in- = 
nuunthil in collego altondanco. then more should bo known 
about judgmonts and perceptions mn corning aljilily lo pay. As 
lh(sy seek rollof from their financial crises through innroaHod v; 
cost to sjudents, collegos and universilios cannot ignore tho slu- ^ : 
dent and family's ability and willingness lo pay. 
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. LET US END THE TUITION DEBATE 



Ruhurt Winhm UnivarHhy of llUnom, Champaign 



For \hc las! f\m years, onti of the major issues canfronl- 
ing higher educaliun has been the level of luilion ahargod at 
publiu inslilulions. Economists, sociologists, legislators, slu- . 
dents* administrators of public and private institutions of high = 
er bduoation, commissions, professional societies, and political 
parties have all taken positions on this issue, Unfoftunately, the 
lungth and intensity of the debate has not provided any clear 
guidelines on what tuition levels should be. Every year the 
sumo arguments are repeated, and yet tuition levels change for 
reasons which are no! well understcK)d, 

The debate reached its peak during 1973 when the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education and the Committee for 
Economic Development (CED) independently recommendf * 
significant tuition increases. The Carnegie Commission (1973) 
recommended that !ui!ion levels at public institutions should 
remain "relatively^' low for the first two years of higher educa- 
tion* but that tuition charges for upper division and graduate 
levels should eventually reach a level equal to one-third of 
educational costs. The underlying objectives for these recom- 
mendations were: 

1. Maintain low tuition charges for the lower division 
/1o encourage access, ■ 

2. Allocate increased resources obtained from higher 
tuition charges to financial aid programs to offset the 
impact of higher costs on low-income students^ 

3. Reduce the tuition gap between public and private 
institutions, and 

4. Preserve the **mixed system'' of financing higher 
education in which costs are borne by students, 
parents, taxpayers^ and philanthropists. 

Some negative reactions to the recommendations 
prompted the Commission to release in April .1974 a statement 
clarifying the impact and intent of the recommendations 
{Boffey. 1974), This statement recc^nized some '*ma|or errors'* 
in estimating current tuition levels and de-emphasized the ob- 
jective ttf reduce the tuition gap between public and private in- 
stitutions. The Commission indicated that direct state support 
should be made available to private institutions, therefore 
eliminating the need for sharp increases in their tuition 
charges, ^' 

The recommendations of the CED, released in October 
of 1973, centered around the financial difficulties faced by col- 
leges and universities. Six alternative steps were listed: ''(1) In- 
creased income through higher tuition, (i) Increased support 
; from government, (3) larger gift income, (4) greater overall effi- 
ciency in the use of resourcGS, (Sj reduction in programs, or (6) 
.some combination of these*' (Committee for Economic Qavelop- 
ment, 1973). The CED recommended that tuition chafes be in- 
creased^ntil they reach approximately 50% of instructional 
c^ts within the next 5 yeara. 

The recommendatidns to increase tuitions were coun- 

a s 



tered by reports prepared by the Association of American Col- 
leges (AAC), the Association of American Universities (AAU), 
and the National Association of State Univoraities and Land- 
Grant Colleges (NASULGC), These proponentB for low tuition 
levels argued that higher levels would be contraty to American 
traditions for low cost education. The impact on access was a 
major concern expressed in these reports. 

The debate on the level of tuitions continues. Virtually 
eve^ issue of The ChronlclB of Higher EducQiion reports on 
another proponent or opponent of high tuition levels, The tui- 
tion debate is an abstract one at best, and is o^nc which mixes 
emotion hnd theory. The remaining part of this paper will docu- 
ment the lack of impact of the Commission's and CED's recom- 
mendations to increase tuitions and will attempt to describe the 
actors and the forces which actually affect the establishment of 
tuition policy, 

_ i 

Impaoi of the Recommendations to Increase Tuilion 
Charget 

The pressure to increase tuition charges has been very 
evident for the past five years. As a result of numerous factors, 
including student demonstrations, competing public services, 
and inflation, public institutions of higher education have been 
faced with limited resources. Tuition income has been con- 
sidered a revenue source which can complement tax rcvcnuos 
andi as Tables 1 and 2 demonstrate, tuition chaises have been 
increasing steadily every yefir. 

However, the fact that tuition" charges have increased 
does not necessarily support a philosophy of high tuition nor a 
move to the one-third to one=half instructional cost rqcommen- 
dations. An analysis of Tables 1 and 2 shows that no significant " 
change has taken place as a result of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion's or the CED's recommendation. For State and Land -Grant 
Universities, the percent change ^In 1974-75 is significantly 
smaller than in four of the previous five years. 



Table 1 

CHANCES IN ANNUAL TUmON AND FEES* 
197(^71 trough 1974-75 
fouNYear Public Institutions 



Tuition and Percsnt Change 



1970-71 


1395; 




1971-72 


'■^39 


11,14% 


1972-73 


465, 


SJ2 


1973=74 


498 


7,10 


/ 1974-7S ^ 


SSI 


aso 



•SOURCit The Chronicle of Hi^er Education, Volume VIII, No. 25, 
■ March 25, 1974, p. 10. 
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™ Table 2 

TREND IN CHARGES FOR ANNUAL TUITION AND 
FEES* 

STATE AND LAND GRANT UNPVERSITIES 



year 

1965^66 
1%6=67 
1967^68 
I%8^69 

! 970=71 
1971^72 
1972.7J 
\973'74 
1974=75 



Amount 

$3J1,00 
J3J.00 
35 LOO 
J60.(X) 
43000 
452.00 
4H2.00 

sum 

520.00 
531.00 



Pefcent 

7.07% 
5.56 
2.42 
19.44 
5.23 
6.52 
7.37 

.48 
2.11 



^SOURCE; NaUonal Association of State Universities and Land^Cfanj 
Colleges, September 1, 1974. 



If tlu) Ininds in dimimm in tullion iilmv^iH do not vtmvu. 
Him\ II philusophicnl u^momnnl un hi^h tuitiun/fhon ii Is imvH- 
sury It) nnuly^t) \hn pvinmu undvr wliicih smih (iru:iHioiiK un- 
mmUu hiidi nil nnalysiH will bv. [.avfuvmad in tluj nc^xl nmhrn 
iisini^ llH) HUiiu of Illinois m a \m\ mmu 

The Decision Process to Eslablish Tuition Levels ^ The 
Ifiinois Case 

A. The; Actors 

To tliismhu thu pmc;nss undnr which dcnisbnH nni 
mudn on public luilion chniHCH. thu actara unmlng \hv uriu 
mm must hn iclnnlifiud: ,^ 

L Gcnonil Piiblic; ^ Rclo; TOXPAYI^R ^ The; gcncuul 
puhhc Ihmujih thn power of th(? vote? can nftiH i lui- 
tion polloy. This group, nlrtuidy overbunlnned Ijy 
Hintu nnd fiKlnml tnxos, mny nctively purtidp^ite to 
support an incrtmm? In tuition or uscir charges lo 
r(?du(re the (lomnntlN on (ax revenues 
2. CovcMhmunl ^ RoIck POLITICAL = I-actKl withcom= 



Figure 1 
POLITICAL FLOW 
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puling public snrvitioH, iimilnil KDurcnH of fundH. iind 
a grciut riHk whtmcjvor \i\xm aro incrcniHutl, IIk? 
lusislutivu and i^xiujulivci hrnncihnH chMnrmim? Ih(? 
Hhart) of highitr (Kluuiiiiun uuhIh to bo (jbtuinotl Uvin 
gnriural laxuK und lh(; Mhuru to hv. ohiaiiuKl from iui- 
lion inuomo. V' 

:l Students and Thnir PanmtH - KoU;: C0NSUN115R ^ 
Ab conHumurH, studnntH and thoir punmts advocatt! 
tho mntinuation of low tuition uhargoH. 

4. Admin iHtralorH uf Public] Institutions of Highor 
Etlunation ^ Rolo: CORPORATE - a)\U)ga and 
univurHiiy udminiHtrutors dulormint! and duscribu 
ihv, finantaal nonds of thnir institutions and work to 
obtain Huffiniont rnsourunH to mnut thuir objtjutivos. 
FauiHl with liniitud yonoral tax rusnurc(»s, ad- 
ministratorH logically may suok ini^rcjasus in otht»r 
sou runs of inconia, suuh as tuition intjomn. 
Q)ordini»ting Boards ^ Rokn ARBITIWrOR = Suc^h 



boards find tjinniHulvnH in tho middh? of th(i duiiiHion 
prat;t)HH bocaiusu thtjy att(!nipt to n^priiHont both Hlntti 
^ovcMnniani and hij^hcir tHiucaiiun. Thify nii^ognlzi! 
both tbu liiniiiitionH in statu niHounKiH aiul tin? hchkIs 
ijf hightir (itlucation. ^ 

1*ho inliirantiun botwuun thij uutorH is d(>H(iriiK<d in 
Figurn 1, Thn PolitiunI Flow, and Figuru 2, Tho Flow of 
Rosouruus. 

1'hoHt! ijctoi's rupmHoni thuir own inturosts in tho duci- 
sion pruuoss, I£tu:h in (^xposiul to thu aoadomic^ rationaU: pro= 
posiKl to support high or low tuition, and yat, th(:y do not appcHir 
to ho aff(?utud by thu various argumonlH as oach makcjs its own 
mnommundations on the? luvul <jf luilion chargos. 

An undorsianding of thii docision procuss can bu ob- 
tained by duscribing thu proc(;ss nxpnrionctJd in thn fiscal ytjur 
1973-74 affecting public tuition levels in Illinois for fiscal year 



Figure 2 
FLOW OF RESOURCES 
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SOURCEi Winter, An analysis of the ef/ecis of iuition and financiQl aid pohc'm in tomorrow's Impcraiivcs today. The Asscxiiation of Instilutional 
Research, 1973, p. 176. . . , 
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Table 3 

TUITION CHANCK FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 





Annual 




Percent of 




Percent 


Instmctlonal 




Tuition 


Change 




1969=70 


» $246 




12.13% 


1970=71 


321 


30.29^ 


15,44 


1971-72 


396 


2136 


19.35 


1972^73 


496 


2SJ5 


2406 
21 22 


1973^74 


496 





B, Thu Illinois S<:unuriii 

1. In Dcjcjombur 1970 Iho Stnlo of Illinuis Bounl of 
Highor Education (BHE) approvucl Iho uonuopi of 
nsiablishing tuition cjhufgus for public inslitutions ul 
one^lhird of undnrgrnduutn inslruntlonid gohIh. This 
decision led to the incroii-c H for tho Univursity of IK 
linois listed on Table 3. 

2. In hiH budgut statement on March 1973. Governor 
Walker reaffirmed his position to not inuruasfi any 
(axes in the Slate of Illinois, 

3. In the fall of 1973 the public institutions of higher 
education in Illinois were facing the third consecu= " 
live year of limited resourues. -The future did not 
look promising, 

4. The Board of Higher Education had ibrmed a Tui- 
tion Task Force and it was expected that the one- 

' third of instruclionul costs concept would be 
reaffirmed, leading to an Increase in tuition for fiscal 
year 1974-75. 

6. On Nuvember 14. 1973 President John E. Corbally. 
Jr, of the University of Illinois remmmended to the 
Board of Trusleos that: 

"If deemed necessary in the light of recommendo- 
lions of the Board of Higher Education concerning 
the 1974-75 budget levels and concerning 1974-75 
tuition levels, the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sily of Illinois expresses its intention to support the 
financial needs of the University by adopting tui- 
tion levels up to those tuition levels outlined above 



(a $00 or 10 porcenl incroasn)." (Tuition Policy 

and Tuition for 1974-75) 
This rummmenilalion was made recognizing that 
"them is no real Hupporl in theory or in philnsophy 
for" thu BHE position that tuition Hhouhl approxi- 
mate onu^lhird of undergraduate instructional cnHls. 
The major rationale for the rucommendatlon was 
thai "the rcspurces available to the University are 
not kei^ping pace with the costs Of inflation'' and thut 
"increases in stale tux support of higher education 
Will not, in and of themselves, keep pace with the 
increased need for resources," (^le Table 4. Stale 
Resources Alloculed to Higher Education.) 

6, In JanUfiry 1974 the BHE recommended a 8% in- 
creaso in the tuiiion chained in public institutions, 
The Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
recommended in February a 12% increase. 
Stuithern Illinois University proposad a reduction of 
tuition chaises to respond to a significant decline 
(over 25% ) in enrollment in the past few years, 

7, The decision to increase tuitions resulted in state- 
ments of opposition by students and their parents. 
At the University of Illinois, the Undergraduate vStu- 
dont Association prepared a report describing the 
impact of increased tuitions on students from mid- 
dle income families. The Association of Illinois Stu- 
dent Governments, a lobbying oif anization, ex- 
pressed its opposition to the Governor and key 
legislators. All these efforts did not appear to be 
sufficiently effective to stop the momentum loward 
higher tuitions. 

C. The Finak Decision f 

Given this scenario. It was apparent that, after two 
years, tuitions were going to increase, but tuition charges were 
not changed for fiscal year 1974-75 because Governor Walker 
indicated that, consistent with his policy to not raise taxes, tui- 
tions would remain at 1973-74 levels and the expected increase 
in income would be replaced with general lax funds. 

According to political analysts, taxes were a major 
issue in the 1974 election for Governor in the State of Illinois. 
Although most political analysts felt thol the Stale had been 
well-managed during the administration of Governor Ogilvie. 
the fact that he had implemented a personal income tax ap= 



Table 4 

SrATE RESOURCB ALLOCATED TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS*^ 



^ - f^.».«, .iiwMiii^ laA^, Mie^ idjses, ana user la^es. 

SOURCES: FY71 Eo FY73— Annual RejMrts prepared by the Department of Finance. 

FY74 and FY75^UIinois Appropriations pre^red by the State's Comptroller 





AllMations to Higher Educatfon 


Fiscal Year 


Total State 
General 
Tax Revenues 


Operations 
and Grante 
(A) 


^holarship 
Program (fSSC) 
(B) 


Retirement 
(C) 


Percent 
Allocated 
to (A) 


1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 
^ 1973-74 

1974^75 


$2,552,130,100 
2,769,300,900 
3,153,592,400 
3,567,003,000 
3,854,000,000 


$394,175,000 
392,320,600 
415,617,500 
460,825,100 
489,212,300 


$35,539,000 
42,170,000 
59,955,100 
65,099,500 
72,485,000 


$21,309,800 
14,665,500 

19,882,100 
24,6^,400 


15:44% 
14.17% 
13,18% 
12.95% 
12.69% 
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ptHircid tu hiivo bum n ninjor mmu for thtj (jhiciiun of Cuvc^rntH' 
Wiilkur who sUiluci during hU tinmpniHn his t]ppoHiiion to in= 
nnmstiji in imy and ntl taxcfH. 

Govi'rmir Wnlkiir's dcjclsjon tcj opposo luilion incrcHistJa 
nrid mpliu:(? thn nxpnuind int:n?nHU in incomo with gcmond tnx 
funds vyus mnsiHtcml with Iho mnndutcj giv(?n to him, and 
pluuHudiull iha aiUors nffnclnd by Ihu d(u;ision, BludunlH und 
Ihtnr pamnls did not faci; highur crusts. Iho Li'gislatun] whh not 
fiicod with a diffiuuh docision, collugu and univursity ad= 
ininislnitorH wnrn HuccctHsful in obtaining nootiod rnKnurcuH. 
and tlio Board of Highor Kdiication was ablcj to maiiib nlaU; 
rusourcns and highor tuluuatiun ncjiHis. 

An analysiH of iho ovonts luading to Ihn diunsion to 
tistablish tuition h)Vols for 1974=70 rfivoals that ouoh (jf \hu ini- 
tors had an opportunily to affoal thtj docision pnmm^ and that 
Oiich biisod lis position on its own inturusts. 

The Future of the Tuition Debate 

The previous analysis indicates thai* at best, ihe argu- 
menfs presented by the negie Commission, CED, AAC, AAU, 
and NASULGC are umbrellas under which various interest 
groups atlempl to juslUy their positions. The debate about 
public tuition levels centers about the interaction of govern- 
mental branches and administrators of public colleges and 
universities with coordinating boards acting as "middlemen/' 

Given the limited impact of various rationales which 
support high or low tuitions, on effort must be made to define^ 
the process by which tuition levels are established which is 
most beneficial to public institutions of higher education. The 
description of such a process requires a definition of the role of 
tuition charges: tuitions at public institutions have been er- 
roneously treated as the price of purchasing education resulting 
in attempts to relate the price to the cos J of education: tuitions 
are, in fact, a form of user taxes and public institutions of high- 
er education act basically as agents for the state as lax col/ec- 
iors. 

Currently, three models for the establishment of tuition 
charges and for income control can be identified; 

1, Tuition levels are established by public institutions 
of higher education: tuition incomo is deposited in 
the state treasury and Is appropriated to the institu- 
tions. This is the case in Illinois, 
\ 2. The institutions establish tuition levels and control 
the income. This is the case in Ohio, 

3, Tuition levels are established at the state legislative 
and executive level and income is appropriated to 
the institutions. This is the case for colleges in 
California, 

The first alternative provides most disadvantages since 
the institution can bo placed in the position of being a propo- 
nent for higher tuitions, and because tuition income is ap- 
propriated by object -o f-e X pend it u re categories which limit 
budget flexibility. 

The second alternative has the advantage that no ob- 
ject-Qf-expenditure restrictions exists. One misleading charac- 
teristic of this alternative is -that, since the institution has 



authority to levy and control tuition incomo, it may raise or 
lownr tuition charges according to the rosonrces recnived from 
general taxes, but since both the legislative and the execulivo 
branches of government can very easily estimate the potential 
incomo derived from tuition, they would probably appropriate 
general taxes on the basis of total institutional needs. 

The third alternative places the tuition decision in the 
hands of the agencies that determine all levels of taxation. The 
legislative and exoculive branches of government evaluate the 
needs for all state public services and determine the availability 
of all resources. 

Each of the alternatives has some limitations from the 
point of view of public institutions of higher education: they can 
depict these institutions as proponents of high tuition levels and 
they can limit budget flnxibility. 

The author beiieves that the third QHernaiive is the 
most heneficiQl for pubUc msiitutions of higher educah'on, 
because it places the decision on tuition levels where all mat- 
ters of public policy and taxation should bo resolved — at the 
governmental level. This alternative permits college and 
university administrators to remove themselves from the tuition 
debate and to devote their efforts to the identification of the ob- 
jectives of their institutions and of the resources required to. 
achieve them. Having ended the tuition debate, emphasis will 
be placed on the major concern expressed by current debaters: 
access. 

Fears that financial aid programs will not be supported 
at appropriate levels do not appear well-founded since state 
government's increased their contributions in fiscal year 
1974-75 by more than 25% over the year 1973-74 
(Winkler, lfl74).The best guarantee for appropriate support to. 
financial aid programs is to end the tuition debate and all actors 
who participated in that debate concentrate their common 
efforts and judgments on access. Such judgments may consider 
an analysis of personal and social benefits on the basic argu- 
ment that all qualified citizens are entitled to a college educa- 
tion with the absence of financial barriers, 

Concluiion 

During the past five yearn, the do bain on the level of 
public tuitions has been very intense, reaching its peak during 
1973, An analysis of the process to establish public tuition 
levels demonstrates that the debate has had no significant 
impact, This process involves the general public, state govern- 
ment, students -and their parents, college and university ad- 
ministrators, and coordinating boards: each of these actors at- 
tempts to affect the decision process by representing their own 
points of view, 

. Since tuition policy is not established on the basis of 
economic or social rationale, it is recommended that the deci- 
sion on the level of public tuitions be placed in the legislative ' 
and executive branches of government, where all matters of 
taxation are rcsolved. 

The end of the tuition debate will result in a shift 
toward the issues which really concern the current participa- 
tors in the debate: the needs of higher education and access. 



Boffey, P, M. Carnegie clarifies its stand on public^ollc^e tuitioa The Chronicle of Highvr Educailoa April t, 1974 (Vtll), p. 1. ' 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education Higher education: Who fMysf Who berwfitsf Who should pay^ A repari and recommendaiian 
by The Carn^le Commission on Higher Education. Hightsiovya N:].; McGraw-Hill, 1973. 
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MEASURING STUDENT SUCCESS 



Klaus Strigl and Roland Traunmu oiler, 
JohannQs-KGpler University, L/nz, Auslna 



The OECD project "Measuring Student Success" has 
the following four objectives: (a) the develapment of a new 
methodology; (b) a detailed analysis of selected studies as an 
example; (c) the transferability of meth^s and results on an in- 
ternational level; and (d) first steps toward an institutionalized 
system for all of Austria. 

The Project was carried out by the Austrian Federal 
Ministry of Science and Research and was supported by a 
substantial donation of Shell Austria. The first phase of the pro- 
ject was complqtod at the end of 1974 and the results were sub- 
mitted to the second General Conference of OECD-CERI- 
IMHE. The report on the investigation apd the various con- 
tributions have been published (Otruba, 1975; Sauer, 1975; 
Steinbacher & Hoelllnger* 1975; Strigl & Traunmueller, 197a) 
and may be obtained from the OECD and tjie authors. 



Modeis and Methods 

The aim of the system is to obtain p/anning data from 
operational administrative data (grades^ registrations, courses, 
study rules) (Figure 1). They should mainly serve as indicators 
which reflect thp academic success in its relation to students, 
rules, and institutions. 

It is essential that the method can be applied con- 
iinuQUBly, from which the following problems arise: 

1. Only such data may be used that are stored as part 
of the operational administrative processes. 
. 2, Because of. the long durations of the sections of 
. studies (at least 2-3 yeai^), an investigation into the 

examinations terminating the sections of studies 
(diploma examinations) alone is of relatively little 
relevance. Although special attention has been 



Figure 1 

THE HIERARCHY OF MODELS 

Dimensions of inanag^nent in High^ Edu^ tion ^ 
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fociisod on thum, it is much morn importanl for thn 
mntinuouH mnaHUn^mtmi of lh(» Hliidy puttornH to 
anulyzo thn study ovnnls during a sontion of studi«>s. 

3, ThurG is a fnndbank of thci studnnt from the various 
adminisirativu acts, to the systnm (rngislration of a 
sumnster, rogistration of coiirsos, examinations on 
coursns). the dogrno to which those ad- 
minislrativnly ascnrlainablo "signs of life" relate to 
the student's respuctive position during his studins 
is varying, 

4. The academic study regulations determine the posi- 
tion of one event in the course of studies. 

From among the funntions listed the taking 0/ ex- 
amincitions is the only achievement critnrion. being most im- 
portant. All the other functions (feedback to a certain semester, 
registration of a course) are important only if regulations or 
usage Creole a close relationship with the taking of examina- 
lions. In many European training programmes this does not ap- 
ply. 

Also/ the position within the training programme of a 
course successfully passed cannot be determinnd in many 
study programmes offered at European, and particularly at 
German-speaking, universities. The freedom of teaching and 
learning has led to many possibilitios of choice. They, range 
from the academic study regulations providing for a great num= 
bcr of subareas, alternative sub|acls and exchange 



poMslljilities, to the concrete coursn-offer of the univerHily. 
which provides for the objective norms of the academic sludy 
regulations fc)r a number of courses, so that these requiremehts 
can be mei, 

Thus, the student has many possibilities and has even 
more because of the fuct that at German-speaking univer- 
sities— unlike other imiversity systems— there arc only few 
limitations concerning the sequence of courses. Only in rare 
cases is a hierarchical sequence obligatory through the system 
of "personal application/' Furthermore, a student may iise an 
academic success (e,g,, a seminar which he passed in Opera- 
tions Research) to meet various requirements of the academic 
study regulations, 'Hie position of the examination taken de- 
pends mainly on the context of the other examinations taken as 
weU as on the specific choice of the student (alternative sub- 
jects). 

Different study flows, etc.. can only he compared if the 
actual acadomic success is transformed into ob/ecfrve 
cjcadomic success. Figure 2 shows the respective basic 
schema. This schema becomes much more complex if the 
different possibilities of complying with one single provision of 
the study rules are taken into account. Figure 3 shows some of 
these possibilities: (a) OR-combinations on the various 
hierarchical levels of the study rules: (b) equivalences in the 
course;Qffcr; (c) date, sequence of examinations, and 
possibility of repeating them at the candidate's choice. 



Figure 2 
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Figiirn 3 nho shows Ihe contoxt sansitivily^of tho crutlitinH 
algorithm, Furlhtir pmblfims vvhit:h havn to bn sulvod arc!: (a) 
the rupmscnlaUon and cmling of ihu ncodnmin Hiudy rngula" 
lions: (b) the "loni^lcrm coiirso=offer ' as a planning variabln; 
and (a) applicntion and admission iiH operational botllnnncks of 
thn relation "uxaminalion.'* 

Thfi moclcl of tho objectivo acadnmic suncnss forms the 
basis of Ihii models of the planning dimonmon (Figure 1); 
mo<iel of the objeuiive study flow (discriminatory statistical 
mothocls); model of the objective study pat lorn (classifying 
stalislical mothods); model of Iho expected ncHdemic success 
(prognosis model); simulation of changes in the academic study 
rGguialions and in the course^ffer and Ihelr. effects on the 
academic success. 

In order lo avoid ropoUlions and save space in this sum= 
mary, Ihe models and mGlhods are discussed in connoclion 
with Ihe concrolo examples containad in the following seclion. 
In many prognosis and capacity models study rules are im- 
plicitly taken into account in the form of transition quotas, 
course-load malrices, etc. (Schrammul Ie Grieso, 1971; Dett^ 
weiler & Frey, 1972; Hussain, 1973). In all those cases where 
such general analysis becomes too approximate or if the global 
values ostabiished for these quota are uncertain and disputed, 
it may be indicated to fall back on the present detailed modeL 



Reiults and Interprelations 

The first invnHligution conaenlrated on ihe study 
prngrammQ Business Administration (609 students who began 
their studies in the years 19664968); in addition, some 
analyses were carried out into the study programmes Saciology 
and Informatics which, however, posed difficulties of u statisti= 
cal nature because of much smaller student figures (one- 
fiftH)/rhe dropout rate observed (discontinuation and unsuc- 
cessful studies for an excessive period of time) is fairly high: 
for the first section of studies (2 years) 50% : for the entire 
course of studies (4 years) two-thirds. It was striking that stu= 
dents dropped out mainly at tho beginning of their studios and 
that only a few examination results (positive us well as negative 
ones) were available. We may dravv tho conclusion that the 
beginning of studies as well as the adaplaliun period lo the 
university play an important role. 

Four groups of study flow were defined: (a) successful 
students, who complete their studies within the normal dura= 
lion of studies; (b) "relarders", who roquirn more than tho nor- 
mal duration of studies for sLiccessfuIly completing their 
studies; (c) drop=outs, who discontinue their studies; and (d) 
unsuccessful students, who slay at the universily far beyond 
the normal duralion of studies withoul completing even pari of 
their studies. The normal duration of studios, is detormined by 



Figure 3 

THE CONTE)a SENSITIVENESS OF THE OBJECTIVE rrUDY SUCCESS 
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dislribuiion urhnria 'inri wore uquaintl for thn glutly progrummn 
Businnss Administfation with \hv, dunilinn of sluflius m 
pruscribud by law. 

Theso four groups significnnlly diffor from oaah olhor 
with ruspuct to all tismmtlnl variables of acadomic succoks sutih 
as grados in fixerbisos. numbor of nxaminalions token, ox- 
amination daU;. ela II was also possible lo differanliatn them by 
means of the discriminatory analysis. A factor analyBis of all 
those variables yielded only one feclor, "academic success," 

The study paliern was further difforenliaied by means 
of (he cluster analysis (Reichl & Wein^inger), whoreby grades 
and dales when ccrtificatos in exorcises of the first section of 
studies were obtained were included as variables. The analysis 
yielded clusters which largely correspond with each other as 
concerns their ranks according to grades and examination 
semesters. This means that students who study fast arc, at the 
same limn, those who obtain good grades in the examiniilions, 
which corresponds well with one single factor as a result of the 
factor analysis. 

A typical example for behavioural patterns revealed by 
the cluster analysis is shown in Figure 4, The highly differentia 
ated success and difficulties may be interpreted in the follow^ 
ing way: There are groups of students with more verbal talents 

Figure 4 

STUDY PATTERNS OBTAINED 
BY CLUSTER ANALYSIS 
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and such with more formal-abstractive talents. The first group 
has difficulties with thn mathDmaticaUstalistical subjects, the 
second one with the legal subjects. Another possibility of in- 
terpretation would he that examinations have a typical barrier 
funaiion, since students with otherwise normal academic suc- 
cess fail in one single examination (usually legal subjects). 
Here, institutional influences might effect the study flow, as 
was proved in an analysis of the grading patterns of examiners. 
The cluster analysis of the study pattern and behaviour further 
siiygests that successful students rationally plan their studies, 
whorims unsuccessful sludonls very easily engage in uncoordi-. 
nated attempts. 

For the prognosis of the academic success two models 
were rioveloped: (a) a cluster model, based on the n^iimen- 
sional distances from the centre-points of the groups; and (b) a 
friction model, which is very similar to physiGal friction equa= 
lions. The exuctnoss of the prognosis for the first section of 
studies was 63% (successful students, relarders, unsuccessful 
students) and 84% (succfiss/ dropping out). It was surprising 
that this percentage can bo achieved with the grades of the first 
six months of studies. The prognosis values were based on ex- 
planatory models with a relatively simple structure; by em- 
pirically using further parameters according to the "trial and 
error" procedure, the percentages may even be improved; in 
such case, however, the explanatory value of the model is 
reduced, 

It seems remarkable that a prognosis can be made at 
such an early dale. It may be used as an individual prognosis 
that helps lo improve the aid extended to the student within the 
existing psychol^ica! counselling services. As a collective 
prognosis, it may allow for a rapid supervision of the success of 
university policy measures. Assuming lhat il is the small feed- 
back of the system lo the individual that effects high drop-out 
rates as well as delays in studies, such a feedback of success in 
an information system might begome highly important for Iho 
siudenls. 

Based on the findings of the investigation, we at- 
tempted lo prepare a global theoretical model of the study flow, 
starting from the fact that personality factors, inleraclion fac- 
tors, and institutional factors mutually determine the study 
flow. With these concepts the following hypotheses may be for- 
mulated (see also Fig. 5), 

(Hi) Social factors prevent access to the university for a great 
number of potential candidates. 

{H2) Social and mental factors control the decision of whether 
or not to study and the choice as to the study programme 
or university town. 

(H3) The extent of the student's adaptation to his studies dur- 
ing the first few semesters basically determines whether 
or not the studies can be completed. Uck of adaptation 
leads to dropping out. 

(H4) Primarily mental and interaction factors determine the 
adaptation in the second place institutional and social 
factors. 

(H5) If the students manage to adapt, personality charac- 
teristics and interaction factors determine the individual 
speed of studying. 

(He) The average speed of studying is mainly controlled by in- 
stitutional factors, 

(H7) ff problems aripe during the studies, they mainly origin 
nated in the personality; i,e„ in scx^ial and mental var fa- 
bles. If the burden and stress caused by juch problems 
are not eliminated, institutional hctors as well load lo 
dropping out. 
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(HB) By means of spccifiG and institutional meflsuros, drop- 
ping out may bo prevented even in mental problem 
cases. 

(H9) Even though the entire system changes cybernctically 
and adapts ilself» this is of little praGtical significBnce 
boGBuse of the excessive periods of retardation. Changes 
must therefore be supported specifically from outside. 

t 

Transferability on an Internatipnal Level 

The transferability of results and methods commanded 
particular interest, The expert confrontation on this project in 
Baden/ Austria (May 2-3, 1974), the report of the OECD evalua- 
tor, Bretscher (1975), as well as the prBsentation and discussion 
at the 2nd General Conference 0ECD-CERI4MHE in Paris 
(January 20-23, 1975) concentrated on this problem. 

Results can be transferred — ^nationally and interna-, 
lionally— only cum grano salis. Experts from the Scandinavian 
and Benelux countries, France, Switzerland, and Germany 
found that the following summary of results corresponded to 
their Bxperiences despite different systems of studies in their 
countries. 

. 1. The beginning of studies, i,e,, the adaptation of the 
student to the institution ^'university," is of decisive 
importance. 

2, The study pattern is largely constant. 

3, Success groups of students can be clearly defined, 

4, On the basis of the continuous examination results. 



indicalors can bo established at an early date which 
discriminato betweon these groups, 

The transferability of the rneihodology developed de- 
pends, as generally assumed, not so much on different 
ministerial study regulations and types, such as the detailed 
elaboration or academic study regulations, but rather on the ex- 
tent of interniediate results obtained before tfe student com- 
pletes one section of studies. In the absence of academic study 
regulations many questions would have to be answered by 
comparing average study patterns of earlier semesters. 

In the meantime, the cantonal government of Geneva 
has decided to use the above moliioda at the University of 
Geneva. 

The National Ingtitutionali^tioii 

A second phase of the project will be carried out in 
1975/76, mainly concentrating on the possibilities of transfer- 
ring the methods developed to further universities. In addition, 
various seminars, lectures, and training courses will deal with 
a continuation of methodological basic research and training. 

The second phase of the CERI project is paralleled by 
the project ''Central University Data Bank" (head of the project; 
E, Reichl), The target scheme for it has been laid down in the 
system scheme for tJie future use of EDP in the university ad- 
ministration (Reidil & Traunmueller, 1974). 

Thus, a national strategic information system "Studien- 
bereich" will be available for the university management by 
the end of 1976, 



\ 



Figure S 

A GLOBAL THEORFnCAL MODEL OF THE STUDY FLOW 
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THE CORRELATES OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT ATTRITION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI (FLORIDA) 



Mali W, BtQeh, IJnivemty of Miumi 



The I wo basiu variablos which doterminG o univorsity's 
onrolimnnl arc (he number of new sludpnls who ma ir leu la to 
oach year and the relonh'on rale of sludenls after matriculation. 
In a period of declining onroHmenl of new students (he only 
possible n[ieans of maintaining a uonitant enrollment, not to 
mcniion increasing the enrollment, is to incrcasn Iho retention 
rale of students, The purpose of the present study was 
therefore to delermina the possibility of increasing retention. It 
was recognized that it is often necessary forsludonls to transfer 
in order to find an environment more suited to their needs ancl 
abilities. Thus, our objective was to try to be as certain as possi- 
ble that no aspects of the university environment which might 
be changed were causing students to transfer who might other- 
wise find ihe university suited to their needs and abilities. Ob- 
viously some of the most important characteristics of a univer= 
sjiy cannot easily be changed. The most significant aspects of a 
university as far as any one student is cuncerhod are the overall 
charaeleristics of the faculty and of the other students, Aslin 
(196S) devised a classification of universities which was largely 
based upon the proportion of degrees grunted in each academic 
area. Such proportions arc determined by an interaction of stu- 
dent and faculty characteristics. The characteristics of the stu- 
dents and of the faculty are clearly the most important features 
of a uni\(crsiiy, but at the same time they are the most fixed and 
unchanging aspects. However, certain relationships between 
students and faculty, such as auiidemic advising, might be sub- 
ject to change. In addition there may bo other aspects of univer- 
sity life which uro related to retention and which are also 
amenable to change. It was, therefore, felt that it would be 
worthwhile to attempt to determine if such specific entities as 
cafeteria services* library services, recreational opportunities, 
dormitory life, academic advising, and so forth were related to 
retention. 

There are many outstanding examples of reseafrch in 
iho area of student retention, but most of them, of which we . 
were aware, had an objective which was somewhat different 
from our objective: we. therefore, could not duplicate their 
methods in order to accomplish our objective. Mock and Yenge 
(1969) compared. persistoj^ and non-persistnrs on the basis of 
scores made on academic and personality variables. They also 
compared the attitudes of persisted and non-persistersMowurd 
campus characteristics; and these comparisons were quite 
similar to the ones used in the present study, although specific 
student services such as cafeteria services were not included, 
Langlois (1972) surveyed non-returning graduate students in 
regard. to their reasons for hot roturning/Such a method is also 
similar to the method used here, but we found it necessary to 
survey both returning^and non-returnin| students. Some of the 
predictors of peraistence found by Aslin (1972) were high 
school grades and scores on tests of academic abilityi being 



imalei being a non-smoker, and having high degree aspirations 
at the time of matriculation. 

\ I Such findings are obviously vital in the basic research 
corivQrning retention; but in relation to the present study (hey 
dem'dnstrate the reality that the student characteristics at any 
one university are relatively fixed, and that if anything is going 
to be changed in the interests of increasing retention it must be 
some other aspect of the university. 

In summary, the purpose of the present study was to 
find aspects of the university environment which might be re- 
lated to retention and which also might be subject to change by 
the cooperative efforts of all groups involved, if there were 
some evidence that such changes might increase retention. An 
implied additional purpose of equal importance was to locale 
areas of university life which were noi related to reiention. 
Thus, at a minimum it could be known where not to invest 
university resources in programs designed to increase reten- 
tion; and at most it would bo known where such programs 
would have the greaiost possibility of success. 

Method 

The first method considered was simply to deiormine 
the extern t of student dissatisfaction toward a wide range of 
aspects of university life and then assume that these areas were 
related to retention. It is obvious, of course, that if persisters arc 
just as dissaHsfied as non-persisters, then dissatisfaction 
toward thd area is not related to retention even though all stu- 
dents cqmbined may be highly dissatisfied. On the other hand, 
even if students indicate high satisfaction toward a certain area, 
the non-persisters may be significantly less satisfied than per- 
sisters, and consequently the area would be related to retention 
even though all students combined indicated high satisfaction, 
It, thus, became evident that it would be necessary to compare 
persisters to non-persisters in regard to attitudes toward the 
various areas of life at the university. Ideally, such comparisons 
should be made by administering the questionnaire during one 
fall semester and waiting until the next fall to ascertain wKich 
students were persisters and which were non-persisters. Also, 
questionnaires could be mailed during one fall semester to stu- 
dents who had enrolled during the previous fall and had either 
returned during the fall in question or had not returned, Mh of 
the above procedur*3s require identification of students by 
name. In the present study It was felt that students should not 
be asked to identify themselves, primarily because many might 
refuse to respond, and, thus, bias the sample. In addition those 
who would complete thequestionnaiie and identify themselves 
might feel that such a request was improper under the uircum* 
stances and also might not be as completely candid in their 
answere, thus obscuring jhe real relation between their at- 
titudes and retention. Wo were, therefore, led to choose a third 
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nnHhod of utlmlniHtciring ihd qiH^Niionnnlri'H, Wn tlcMudcu! tu mU 
miimhiv thuni to ull|(mmlh;d KtudnntH nnd inulutln in llu* quvs-^ 
lioniiuiri! a quustiiHiias to \hu H\ut\m\H plwm tu rulum m not to 
rnlurn thti follgvving full. Homm who irulii;nt(;d tliMt thoy worn 
not i'uturning hcKUiUHU uf y^mduiiinm wimUl not hti 'imhHUnl in 
thu diilu analyHiH; thin nKHhod, of ooiirHd, Iuih th(; (iisadvunlago 
thiij r»iiiii;nts may ohangn ihnir plann about rolumiiii^, 

Four quostlunnnhoH wcin* doHigruui whioh iricludud [11 
ijimstinnH concc^rning univnreily Ijfn in thmn mnjor arons: 
m^domit:, sooial. and studiml mn vinns, liioh t|utigtbnnair(: in-, 
cludnd a quostion i;oncnrning planK to mlurn or not to mturn to 
thj? univorsity. Eiich qiu?Htion vyas anHwnmd by snlouting am) 
ppint on a fivu=puint Hcalo ropmscmling dcigmn nf Hntisfnotion, 
ilugnw of atloqimcy. or probability of nHurn, Thv quostiun^ 
naims vynro adminlstorrd in tho Fall nnd Sprin» of ]^72-7li by 
imMfting studonts ni Holnntod oampUH lc<:ations (outsido of 
iilasHnJoins) and rcfquonting (uioh Htucl(mt to oomplntn onu of tho 
four qunHtionnairofi, A samplt! of from (jOO to OQO stiuhmtH at all 
acadomic hwnls was obtainod fur oaoh qunBtionnairo^ 
Howovnr. in tho analysis dono for lh(» prosnnt study, only 
dt;gron=sonking iindurgraduatos wuw innludcd. Thn puroant of 
Htudonts who mfiisod to oompkMt? a quostionnairn aftnr bning 
askud to do so was ostimatod to bo km than 10% , In a numbnr 
of narlinr survoys it had boon found that HamploH. of Ntud(!nls 
seloctod in tho'samn campUH looationB havii bncfn rnpro>iun!a- 
livu of thu ontiro studnnt population within aocnptabln probabil- 
ity rangos. 

Results 

Kaoh quustion uoncorning attituclon toward an arcja of 
Htudont lifo was corrolatnd, in a 2 x 2Ghi-squarc \i\sU with plans 
to rtjturn to thn univnrsity< If tho chi^squaro tost was significant 
at p<05, Ihn arna in quostion was asHumod to bn mrrelatnd 
with rcJtonlion on a non-chanco basis and tho dogrno of uormIa= 
tion was dorivod by caloulating thn Q)ntingnm=y Qjoffccinnt. 



Hinc-n all ()f tht) {:hi=st|uaro tublos won? of thn Hamn dimnnsiun (2 
X 2), tho Contingonoy Q)ijffiuncml mold b(; uHod to c:omparo rnU 
ativo dogrtsos of tioiTolution across all mum. 

In Tcdjlc? i IhR aroas aro groupod by poniuption of 
progrosH, faculty, planning assistanco, and social Iif(]. Within 
oach group thn aroas arc rankud from tho highost rolatlonship 
to rutnntion to the IdwosI rolationship as indicatod by tho Con- 
lingoncy CooffbciGnt, jrho throo columns under "Porctmt Dis- 
satisfaction" include tjio porcnnt dissatisfiod for porsistors and 
non-pursistfirs combinod and also include the ptirccmt dls- 
satisfiud for each of th^sc groups separalnly. A total of 12 areas 
wore found to be correlated with rotontion. 

In Table 2 the areas of university life which were not 
corrclalod with rutiinlion are given. They arc grouped by sui- 
dent services, rcsidunce halls, planning assistance, and con- 
cern about finances, Within each group the areas are rankud 
from high to low according to the percont of dissatisfaction for 
returning and non-relurning students combined. There was no 
need to indicate the percent dissatisfaction for returning and 
non-rolurmng students separately: since the differences in per^ 
cent dissatisfaction between the samples of two groups for each 
of these items v^as not significantly different at p < ,05. it was 
necessary to assume that they were equal in percent dis- 
satis fact ioh, A total of 18 areas were found not to bo correlated 
with retention. 

It can bn seen in Table 1 that the students* porneplion of 
progress toward academic and career foals had the highest cor- 
relation with retention. The overall dissatisfaction with 
progress toward academic goals was roiativoly low {25% ); 
however, 45% of the non-returning students expressed dis- 
sallsfantion toward academic progress, while only 16% of the 
returning students were dissatisfiod. The same general pattern 
of rusponses occurred for the four items related to faculty-=a 
idahvoly low overall percent dissatisfaction with faculty, but 
significant.jdifferences in dissatisfaction bqtwenn returning and 



Table 1 

ARIAS OF STUDENT LIFE WHICH WERE 



PerLeption of Progress 

T Toward Academic Goals 

2. Toward Career Coals 

Faculty 

3. Quality of Faculty 

4. AvallabiHty for Consultation 

5. Quality of Courses 

6. Invoivemiint Outside Class 

Assistance in Planning 

7. For College Expenses 

8. For Careers 

9. Selecting Major Courses 

10, Selecting Non^Major Courses 

Social Life 

IT In Residence Halls 
12. Friendliness of Students 



CORRELATED WITH RETENTION 

Percent Disiatisfactlon ' 



All 

Stds. 



Jtds. 
Leaving 
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n6n-retufning students. In the area" of assisloriGO in planning, 
four items were corrGlated with relenlipn while, as can be seen 
In Table 2, three items in the planning assiptance area were not 
correlated with retention. The planning assistance Items were 
■■designed to be component areas of academic advising. 
However, the item phrased '*academic advising" Was itself not 
' correlated with retention (see Table 2). Another somewhat (n- 
consistent finding was that "assistance in planninf for college 
expenses'* wa^ correlated with retention, while '^concern about 
financing college expenses" was not correlated with retention. 
Although 64% of all students expressed concern about fi* 
nances* the ones who planned to return showed as much con- 
cern as those who planned to leave. In the area of social life, 
; two items were correlated with relention^ — social life in resi- 
dence halls and "'friendliness of students."'^ 

In Table 2 it can be seen that none of the service areas 
were correlated with retention, although the dissatisfaction of 
all students combined reached a high of 81% in the case of ad- 
rrtlnistrative services. Three areas of life relating to residence 
'balls were not correlated with retention, although one of them, 
"suitability for study/' was found'to be urisatisfactory by 64?e. 
of all students combined. 

In Figure ^1 two bar graphs are shown^^n illustration 
of thd fact that an area toward which all students (persisters 
and non-pers^tcrs) show relatively low dissatisfaction may be 
related to retention, In the case of faculty, only 22% of the slu- 
dpnis expressed dissatisfaction, but the non-retuniinf students 
were significantly more dissatisfied (32% ) than were the 
returning students (19% ). On the other hand, Bl% of all stu- 
dents expressed dissatisfaction with the administration, but the 



AREAS OF STUDENT LrFE WHICH WERE NOT 
CORREUTED WTTH RmNTION 
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iJi-MMEiiis ill ^illTl|Jic 




Combined 


Student Services 




1. Administrative Services 


81% 


2. Services for Commuter Students 


71% 


3, Information Gonceming Services ^ 


^ ^ 63% 


4 ^ R^istration for Courses 


55% 


5, On-Campus Recreation 


^ 49% 


6. Health Center 


41% 


.7. Qfeteria Services 


40% 


ft Guldar^e Center 


39% ' . 


9. Security Services 


, 36% 


10. Off-Campus Recreation 


28% 


11. Library Servicei 


15% 



Residence Halts ^ 

12. Suitability for Study 

13. Resider^e Hal! Staff 

14, ' Compatability with R6omate(S) 

Assistance in PJanning 

15, For Degree Requirements 

16* Selectir^ a Major (noitoursei) 
17, Academic Advising (overall) 

Financing College Expenses 

IB. CDncern about Ability to do ib 
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COMPARATIVE CORRELATIONS OF FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 
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returning and non-rGturning students woro not sighificantly 
different in their exprossed ^dissatisfaction toward the ad^ 
miniitration» Both groups wore highly dissatisfied, but since 
there was not a significjant difforenco between thoir percent of 
dissalisfaGtion, dissatisfaction with the administration was not 
by itself a cause of student attritiDn. In^spite of the rclalivoly 
high satisfaction oxprnssed towartl faculty, it was an area 
which was related to rctnntion, 

■ g 

In interpreting the results of this study it should ba 
borne in mind that the; presence of a correlation between al- 
titudes loward an area and retention does not imply that dis- 
satisfaction toward the area is causing students to leave. The 
presence of a correlatipn does mean that the area is a likely can- 
didate for causing attrition. However, the absenco of a correla- 
tion implies that the area by itself is not a cause of attrition. 

UsGussion 

The objective of the study was to locate areas of univer- 
sity life which might be subject to change and which also might 
be related to retention. An additional objective was to locate 
areas of university life which' were not related to retention. The 
results indicate that the entire area of student services was not 
related to retention and^ therefore, none of the service areas 
were individually the cause of attrition. 

Unfortunately the areas of university life which were 
related to retention are less amenable to change than the stu- 
dent service areas would be. However, it seems clear that the 
major i]orrelalus of retention are in the academic area; and it is 
of some value just to know this, since initially it was assumed 
ihe causes might be in either the academic or non-academic 
areas, Addilinnal studies Would be needod to proceed with cer- 
tainly in defining the specific elements of the acnd(}mic area 
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which might cause aitrition, although hypotheses for such 
studies are ptissibla That starting point of an hypothosis would 
seem to lie an examination of what is included in progrras 
tQward acariomia and curenr goals. Certainly the existence of 
such |oalH would be necessaiy in order for progress to be made 
toward them. Possibly more active steps should be taken to 
make morn students aware of the range of career goals vvhich 
are open to them and of the various aeademic paths leading to 
such career goals, With greater knowledfe of the range of 
possible goals, the prdbability of at least having a goal would be 
increased. Also, many students may lose interest in their 
original goals and need assistance in selecting alternative goals. 
In general the present results indicate that additional studies in 
the field of student planning assistance and the relation,pf such 
planning assistance to progress towa^ academic and cateer 
goals would be most likely to yield information concerning the 
causes of attrition, 

Conclusion ^ 

The basic conclusion is that the correlates of retention 
are primarily in the academic area and, furthermore, that such 
correlates are relaied to progress toward academic and career 
goals. However, these conclusions apply only to one university/"" 
the aspect of the study most likely to be of value to olhor 
universities is the methodology by which any college or univer- 
sity may assess specific areas of its environment for possible 
correlates of rctention. Also many variations and improvements 
of the methodology described here arc possible. Examples 
would be the use^of factor analysis, more specific definition of 
areas of the environment and comparisons based upon actual 
return to or departure from the university, rather than upon ■ ' 
plans to return or depart at some future date. 
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STUDENT REACTIONS TO COLLEGEi 

HOW STUDENTS FEEL ABOUT THEIR COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 



WaliGr T SchoQn, /n Educaiionat Tesling Semce 



Alienation may roplace sex as tho mosl popular subject 
at cocktail parties if psychoanalyst Alfred Messer'(1968) is cor- 
roct. "Campus upheavals and union struggles ^ro symplomntic 
our [imm and of the go^jeral confusion and feeling of 
nstrangGment'*(p,5j he argues, while others, speaking from a 
different pDrspoctive, bullevo campus uphoavuls were not 
rebeliio^is. *This is not a rebellion/* thoy say. *'We urn not a 
robGllion. We are not necessarily fashioning ourselveB as n sort 
of anti-image to our parents. It's just that we have grown up In 
an environinont that was very, very different from the depres- 
sion, and we're • entirely different people, See. it*s not n 
rebellion - it just happened" (Norowitz, 1968, p.20). 

Whether they were rebelling, or .whether it was just a 
happening, the 1960s and the early 197Qs saw students ex- 
pressing themselves in dramatic, sometimes violent, ways. At 
about that time, ^ group of congressmen visited a number i)f 
campuses across the country, talking with students to see if = 
'they could determine for themselves the reasons for the ten^ 
sions that had been causing campus unrest. Their report to the 
President of the United States mncluded that "on campus after 
campus we found widespread criticism from stutlenls who feel ^ 
unable to corgmunicale with administrators and faculty. Th(?y 
befiove that 1)0 channe! is open to them to makch their views 
known (CongrGssional Record, 1069), 

Although today's students may be less vpciil, certainly 
less demonatralive, the need for creating n logical, Mystfimatic 
way for them to express themselvijs has not dnninished. Open 
admissions has opened the doors of poslsecondary ndilcation, 
^ond, accord ing to Cross (1973)* we now have new kinds 
of students with new needH on our dcx)rsti?p nntl 
w(} aren't cjuite sure thai w(} know what to dawlth ^ 
lhf;m , . . students differ In consistent nnd signifi- 
^ cant ways from the studentB that higher edunntion 
has snrvetl in the past. 
Their abilities diffcir; their (jxpectations diffi;r. 

As wu think about Hcirving this mm nlicmlele, wt; ntied 
to be aware of th(i student as consumer, and wcj need to deter- 
mine how students nre reacting to their (Klucatiunal ox^ 
periimces, From a prngmnlic point (if view, wii shoulil be aware 
that In n world of cempcjting (h^mancls t)r options for learnf^rH, 
we muyt address ourselves to the nenils of llu; student-con- 
sumer, 

MonH)V(jr» from a phllosophitial pi^rHpenlivj!, we nc'ed to 
do this i)ecause we m\H\ only !)e(muse HtufNmtB oxmi^ and wfi 
have nn ofjligation to (l(}t!jrrnine to what extcmt we cian, and 
should, ndnpt our institutionH to the nnndH of th(; learners, 

The new clientein brlngH with it chnngfis in attliutk! 
toward nceupational chulc(u toward modes of InHtructlon, 
towrird (?xtrn^(airricular activititm, and toward all of the; areiiH 
which m) of concern to them as HtutlentH, Hlncu? theHe nttitudeH 
may ehnng« Hubstnntialiy in a very shtjrt tlmch thfi fioncerntid In- 



stitution will want to consider institutional self-study as a con- 
tinuous process, and may wish to periodicaUy sample student 
opinion in order to determine the purceptions of students 
toward Institutional programs and services, and in order to 
mnke decisions about revision only after thorough considera- 
tion. ' , ■ " 

Siudeni Ruactions to CollegQ (SRC) was duveloped for 
tho primary purpose of providing students a vehicle for 
systematically expressing their views* Systematic, non- 
threatening and anonymous expression Is probably far 
superior to the intuitive approach, and provide^the college— Us 
faculty, administrators, trustees— information of considerable 
value about day-to-day nclivities; and can be very useful in 
longrange planning activities. In contrast to the typical inquiry, 
SRC provides a method for permitting students to express 
themselves about areas of concern to ihem, A 150-item ques-. 
tionnairo, with space for 20 locally written items, SRG itomtf^^ 
focus on 10 major nroaHi instructions and classroom ex- 
perience, stuclying, student goals and planning, counseling and 
advising, administrntive regulations, class scheduling and 
registration, student nptivities and cultural affairs*, living, 
faculty contact, and lihrary and bookstore. 

In the spring of 1974 SRC was pilot tested in 22 
publicly supported two-year colleges in tho United Stattm, and 
one two-year Canadian institution. The collages were dis- 
tributed geographically across 1(1 slates, and ranged In student 
population from 25b to about 6200. Although originally creatcKl 
for um by two-year institutions, it is our belief, based on work 
with a number of four-year institutions, thai the items have 
equal relevance ftjr those Institutions, and a slightly modified 
fnur-yf?ar version will be available shi)rtly, With the exception 
of 4 of the 150 items, tht^ currcmt verHion may be uscmI at the 
present time. 

How Samples Were Choion 

Cc)lleges which pnrllcipuled in the pilot project hndi in 
Homi) cns(js, expressed an interest in SRC; olhnrs wore invited 
to pnrtl(:ipnte. Although we ntt(]mpte(l to acl^i^vc! goographical 
halancfh as well ns a balance of inn(ircity and Hutiurban instllu* 
tions, the Imsic collegii selnclinn Included aii elemfmt of self- 
selection, At liuiHl one inHtitutien was almost entin)ty black, and 
five; institutionB were primarily Mexican-Amorican. This paper 
(loes not n^flect (liffc^roncoM between types of institutions, 

The studcmt samples nt (Hieh institution w(;re chosen !)y 
the 'institution, as were \ht) HulignnipN and method of ad" 
minlstnilion* We nllinnpted to have a minimum N of nooat tiach 
institution, but the N variiMl belh in numtmrs and percuntnge nf 
thf! total Htudeni populaticHL 

Form of AdmlnlNlraliuii " 

Most Inst it ut ions atinilniNitirc!!! SRC ^during regularly 
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STUDENT REACTIONS 



schGcluled class periods, Sevnral institutions usuti u mall pn> 
otiss, and thuso institutions uncountiirnd somti diffiauity in hav= 
in^ completed queslionnulrns rtiturnod to thu institutionul 
rusuarchur. All rospongus worn anonymous. 

Usable responses were received from about 7S00 stu^ 
dents, of whom 50% worn male, 44% fVimalo, and B% either 
did not know or did not indicalu sex. 

Ages tendod tojie distrihuted across u broad range, 
with llio iaryesi group *of students (41%) in the 18-19 iign 
calt'gory. Fourteen of the respondents were 00 years of a^u or 
older. Almost one-quarter of the reHppndents were married, 
11% indiuatetl they were Afro-Amnriam, Negro, or black; 10% 
were Asian, .Asian-American, or Oriental: 7% were Native 
Americun: 5% were Latino, Chicano or Mexinan-Amcrican: 
and 55% identified thnmsnlves as being Caucasian or vvhita 
Of the students 29% wern nnrollncl for fewer than 12 crfjdil 
hours, and 83% had^ljnc?n imruUed at the college at hiast onci 
previous semester. Almost one-fifth of the students in the sam- 
ple were veterans. The students were tlistribulnd ucross a 
broad spectrum of curricular enrollments, but 43% indicated 
that, completion of the program in which they werii enrolled 
eventually led to at least u baiicaluureate degree. Over one=fiflh 
of the students>vore employed full-time, and another two-fifths 
were mnployacl part-time, 

■ ^ In analyzing and presenting results, severnl considnra^ 
t tens become important, I have triud to emphasize the impor- 
tant feelings of the 7500 students, while recognizing sizable ' 
minority disagreements when they occurrcKl, There are no 
magic numbers. A 15% unfavorable response in ono institution 
may be considnred to be acceptable by one Institution, highly 
unacceptable tn another. The instrument should ideally be 
used to idontify areas of concern which require furthnr in- 
vostigatiDn by the institution, 

While this paper includns msponses to tho original 171 
items, there are a number of items which seem to have particu- 
lar.relevaoce or importance. Let mn Ijegin with items relating to 
/nslruction: While 37% of the respondents indicated their in- 
structors almost never had trouble understanding the students' 
problems, Ql% of the students said this was the cuse at leasi 
sometimes. Sixty percoht said their instructors often or almost 
always geared instruction to the students' interests and abilities 
(only 7% snid this was almost never the ease); :j8% said in- 
structors often or almost always had been unable to explain a 
iopic in a way students could understand; 00% thought Instruct 
tors often or almost always respected student points of view 
different from their own (only 5% said this was almost never 
the case). When asked whether instructors really listnnetl to 
stucicmt quostions and discussions in class, 70% of the students 
.said instructors often or almost always did» while 5% said thnir ' 
instructors almost never did, When asked whether instructors 
hud been clear about what they (ixpt)cled of students, most stu- 
dents said the expectations were clear, but 25% disagrciod. Stu- 
dents felt that instructors (mpectcid more of students outsid(M)f 
class than they were nbhj or willing to give, as 70% bellevtid 
that to be the case in varying dugrees. In a similar nmponsc?. 
an% boli^tfved instructors often or almost nlways piled on the 
work without concern hn tJie students^ othcir academic respon- 
sil)iliti(js, and another m% said this was the case sometimns. 
Most students thcnight instructors rcMurned exams and papers 
with grades and commtmlH s(H)n enough to i)e helpful to thiun, 
although 15% Huid their instructors c^d not do that. Mcmt stu^ 
dents did not participato In a courmNrenjIed activity off campus, 
but it was Intercisling to note that t30% ^ere interested In com- 
bining practical work experience! with trtajr hmml acatlemic 
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program,'and were even willing to extend the lime necessary to 
complqlG du|ree requiromonls to do so, The majority of stu= 
dents fell they knew how Well they wero doing in their courses 
before they received grades. College course placomenl seemed 
to be wprking, for most studenls, but 17% said they wore in 
classes that went over material they almady know. 

Counseling^and Advising 

Students were dissatisfied with ease with which accu- 
rate information was obtainqd— 50% feeling thoy hod hoQn 
sent from one office to another while trying to obtain informa- 
tion, Forty-one percent had not talked with counselors about 
future plans, but 21% said they had tried unsuccessfully to 
meet with a counselor, and 81?o had mc!t suucessfully with 
faculty advisors. Wrong or incomplete information about 
programs or courses M/as given by a college staff member !ic- 
. cording to 29% of the students, Another 37% said they needed 
help with problems conncjcted with college attendance but 
were unable to get that help. 

Registrotion and Class Scheduling v 

Gntling into classes was still a problem for some. 
Registration procedures wore a real burden for 40% , although 
almost half had no such problem, Twenty-two percent said 
they did not get the classes they wanted, and 35% had boon 
\ prevented by scheduling problems from taking required 
courses. The majority did not feel that required courses had 
kept them from enrolling in other courses; 29% dropped a 
course because it was-not what the student wanted; 72% said 
prerequisites did not prevent them from'taking courses they 
wanted and, indeed, about 70% were In courses they wanted, 
70% had no problems with rigid drop or add raquirements.' 
Surprisingly, 45?e wished to use a computer 16 cut dowa on 
fDrm-completion time, a majority wantbd the freedom to enroll 
in courses they thouiht they could handle, without regard for 
F-test scores or previous grades, and, 43% would add more 
days to the calendar to.allow students more time to work out 
their programs. 

Student Activitios 

The majority favored a student -run officcn supported by 
student fees, for advice concerning housing, drugs, birth con- 
trol, and other non -academic concerns. An ovc;rwhelmlng 74% 
favored cultural ovcmts on campus— only 9% were opposed. 
Almijst half favored more activities for married or older stu- 
chmts; only 13% said organized social activities were not neces- 
sary, but 38% said students do not care about much except gel- 
ting through collego, and the same percenlago said they did not 
need the extra-curricular activities, Student government 
received reasonably good grades. Student government at least 
somf]timtjs effectively represtmted the viewpoint of 73% while 
21% said this was almost never the case. As in some other 
areas, students had mixed feelings about sludenl activity fcjes; 
Fees should he abolished for support of stiident activities, 
athletics, student newspaper in the view of 3I}% of the stu- 
dents, 33% supported Ihpm, and 24% were not sum, Unwing 
control of sludnntfl' nut-of-class actlvilieH entirely to stutlents 
was deHirod by ni% , and the majority also went opposed to 
disciplinary action hv sludenlH' off-campuH illfjgal activities. 
For studentH in two- as well as four-yenr Institutions, thinking 
iind planning for th(! future might be an obvious (Kmcern, In our 
study, 54% had not IcKikod through octHjpatitjnnl Information in 
learn more nimut job possibililie.H after giiidunllon. In^ 
lereslingly, tixaclly 54% also mild they nendiHl mom inftjrmation 



aboul whal Ihe job markel would bfi liko when thoy lofl iho uoU 
IcgQ, They fell reasonably comforfablo (the maiorily felt Ihoy 
were gelling what Ihey needed fronft ihu college), however, as 
65?p boliuved thai the coursus in which Ihey were enrolled 
were prolly closely tied to future job plans, and when asked 
whether they knew whal thoy wanted lo do upon complelion of 
their program^ W% said yes (26?e of these said definitely yes), 
17% said they did not know, and 19% wore unsure. It is some* 
what unclear whal role the college played in ihcse docislons. 
For example; when asked whether their occupational plans 
had chanied since Ihey slarlcd their college programs. 30% 
said they had, but 57% said their plans had not changed. Of the 
sludenls 46?o said they did not prefer a field of study with 
more definite job possibility than their present field, while M% 
said they would like such a field. Inleresllngly enough, only 
12% said Ihey would change their field if making that change 
would not delay program completion (68% said they would not 
prefer to chan|e). How satisfied were they? Fifty-nine porcont 
said the college was set up logive them what they wanted, 22% 
said it was not and 20% did not know. When asked lalur in the 
questionnaire .whether they thought the program of courses for 
which they were involved was not really what they wanlnd, 
only 16% responded positively. 

How Did They Feel About Adminiitrattve Regulations? 

They were about evenly divided— 46% said they had 
had logo through a long senseless administrativu process, but 
51% said ihey had riot. One-fourth fell they had been inconve- 
nienced by an administrative error, and 27?a said that ad- 
minislralive regulations had kept them from doing something 
they wanted to do: 37% had been angered by some administra- 
tive action, but ohly 19% said publications were loo lightly gon- 
trolled by thy administralion. An overwhelming 85% said the 
rules and regulations were pretty relaxed— and as a result they 
did not feel hassled. Nevertheless, about ono-fourlh thought the 
rules and regulations were made without student consultation, 
but there were still pleased— with only 13% staling the campUH 
was no! a friendly, comfortable place, and although 
40% ihoughl it was difficult to get their concurns known and 
acted on, only 6% said they were) not given the respect and 
responsibility of adults. There were some interesting reactions 
to items relating to enmpus freedom. For example, while 29% 
favored student groups organising- and meeting on t^ampus 
without administrutivn permission, 37% were against such a 
eonc('pt. Most Htudcmts were not in favor of denying permission 
to non-students with extrnmi; pnlitical or social views speaking 
on campus, but 15% were in fuvor of such n restricilnni 

Library j BookBtore 

* Library hours Batisfieci aO% , while 04% were 
generally well siitiBfied with library services. Fifty-five perctsnt 
were well Hatisfied with the bookstore, nlthough 20% wens dis= 
satisfied, 

Living 

About onc^fifth of the sludenls Wnrtj seeking work nml 
wanted help in finding a job, In a related questlnn about dnjf)- 
ping out beenuse of moncjy problems, 25% snid they bad given 
it serious thought, hut 74% said they had not, Costs cjf hocjkH 
and supplies have l)een a problem for almnst half of the stu- 
dents. Information ciboul whal is going on at Hchool has boon 
easy to get for most sluchmlH, Perhii|js reflecling the? returning 
molher'Studenl, one^fiflh asked for a child cnni ccmler on or 
near campus, 
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Students Would Like 

Sludenls Wanted class ussignments where several stu- 
dents worked together, bul were split on the question of inde- 
pendent study, with 45% indicating their preference for at least 
one such course, 27% not sure, and almost 20% against. They 
preferred grades based on dly-to-day work rather than on a 
few exams and seemed to want lo know how well they did 
compared lo other students, Only 34% asked for non-graded - 
courses, while 41% were opposed lo non-grading. They did, 
however, indicate strong interest in credit by examination, over 
60% favoring that option. When asked whether they preferred 
written comments rather than grades, only 22% were in favor. 
51% were opposed, and 26% did not know. Sludenls had 
mixed reactions lo the concept of having student records and 
transcripts show only courses successfully complotod, with 
30% in favor, 39% opppsed, and 26?q with no opinion. Ap- 
parently Ihe same 30% wanted lo record only grades in the stu^ 
dent's major field, and 39?s were also opposed to this. Only 
15?Q were in favor of permitting a student to drop a course at 
any time without academic penalty. Most students thought the 
faculty were wefUpreparcd for class, but 30% said instructors 
had been unprepared at least once. The students were evenly 
divided when asked if they thought their courses were laughl 
too much like high schools— 46% saying yes, 46% saying no. 
Students generally felt help with studies was available when 
needed, and aboul 30%' asked for a place on campus where 
study with other students was possible. The need for a place to 
study without being disturbed was indicated by 44% , another 
30% said that was not a problem for them. 

How does one summarize these findings? I find it quite 
difficult to accurately capture the prevailing altitude, but some 
points were quite clear: 

L Sludenls fell instructors had trouble understand- 
ing student problems, 

2, Students said instructors tended lo gear inslruclion 
lo students' interests and abilities, 

3, Almost two-fifths said instriictors had been unable 

lo explain a topic in ways underHlimdabie Ijy stu- m 
dents, 

4, Most students thought instructors respected points 
of view different from their own, 

5, Most students thought instructors really lislened lo 
student questions and discussions, 

0. Most students said instructors were clear about 
what they expected of students, 

7. Students Ihoughl instructors expefitecl more of stu- 
dents outside of class than they were able or wilU 
ing lo give?. 

B, Students tended to think instructors piled on work 
without concern fr)r the students' other ncnclemic 
responHibililins, 
y. Most students thought instructors returned cm- 
aminaticms and papc^rs with gratlns and i:ommentH 
soon enough lo be helpful to Ihein, 
10. Although mcml stutlcints did not participate In a 
course-rcjlalecl activity off canipus, 60% were in- 
terested in combining practical work experience! 
with their formal academic programs, and wore 
even willing to extend tht! time nnccmsiiry to com* 
\)Udt} degree? requinnncfnlH to do h(), 
Genernlly, students thought ccnirsea were pretty closnly 
tied to future job plans, they knew what they wanted tc) do 
when they finished, rules and regulations were gemjrally 
r(?lax(!tl, and most are not uncertain about what Ihey nre gtilting 
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from uolloge. The catnpuH was purccivod as being a friundly. 
comlbrUiblo place to bu. and tho maloriiy Mi ihni iho mllogo 
- was "sot up" 10 givii thorn pmtty much what thoy onrollud for/ 
, I would huvu to bf» oplimisiia once again rocognizing 
that whoro oven small porconiagOH of siudcntg am unhappy or 
dmsatisnud. tho wiso inslilution will mako furthor inquims non- 
uornlng that dissaiisfaclion. SRC was dosignod to rofloct aroaK 
of ooncorn considored to bv. most important by HludonlH and 



staff mumburs intnrviowod in its conuuplion. and to rnprnsont 
arnas In whioh a coIlogG has somo fnmdom to aut in ordor to 
modify oxisting situations which may bo undosirablu. As ono 
rogional accruditing mmmission's draft roport indicatud. if tho 
efforts rmpnndod in solf-study uro to bo Justifiod, somo kind of 
action should rosult. At tho vory loast. SRC rosponsos should 
givo campus plann(;rs and dodsion makers somnthina tn think 
about. 
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THEY DO COME BACK! 

ENROLLMENT TRACKING AT THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



E Timoihy UghifiBld, Mercer County Community College 



The Focus Upon St-jdant Enrollment Patterns 

The sludy cf sludenl enrollmenl among colleges and 
untversiUos Iradilio ially has focused upon sludonl' aUrilinn, 
Student attrition Is ronsidured a serious problom bncause of the 
human resources '.oss and becausn of the atlGndanl financial 
expenses for educating individuals. If the student drops out of 
. college prior to Djmplelipn.-a community or the larger society 
has assumed a financial burden without the requisite reward of 
trained graduates. 

By its own mission and design, the community college 
has made itsolf ripe for student, attrition. Students in the two- 
year college, according to profiles by Astin (1972), are less 
likely than. students in four-year institutions to persislt even 
though it requires only two years of sludy for an associate 
degree. Student attrition is a problem, thenifore, to which the 
community college has fallen heir both intentionally and unin- 
lenliohally.. The comniunity college was established, among 
other reasons, to meet expressed community needs not sup* 
plied by other agencies, TTiero also is the commendablo aim of 
ihe two-year college to salvage residual but undeveloped talent 
and to enable persons to repair academic defieicncies before 
producing to their capacity. Furlhnrmore, open admissions 
guarantees a heterogeneity in student uharacterislics and in the 
variables— socio-economic status, aptitude, motivation, 
academic achievement — most often referenced as determinants 
of attrition. 

The phenomdnpn of student attrition, therefore, carriers 
with it the concern of all educators and cili^ensi The assump- 
tion is that maintaining a minimum attrition rate is a measure of 
institutional accountability! What constitutes Mhe ncceptance 
lov|}l for attrition, however, hm not been agreed upim. Thus, 
the individual institution usually has had to decide its own 
operational criteria for success or failunJ in student attrition. 

Numnruus studies have been undiirtaken to lenrn the 
extent of student attrition nationally, n! the slate level, and with- 
in individual two-year colleges, lnde(;di most educational in- 
stitutions can present figures to indicate the extcint of student 

. persistence or attrition^ no. matt(!r how such terms miyhl bn 
operational i'/ed, Clark (lOBO) found that a total of ono of every 
six entering full time students nvontually grnduates. On tlaln 
presented from the directors of the Ameriijan Assoniation of 
Community/Junior Colleges, Thoriori (lOflO) notes a national 

'average rate of 50% stucient attrition bnlween the first and sci- 
cond years of the two-year college. Montgnmery Communiiy 
Collegei I^jckvilie, Mnrylancli reported that approximalely 110% 
of those sludnnlB enrolled during the Spring 1970 elasH 
returned to class the following Fall Hemestcir (Ciilli 1973). City 
University of New York r(?porled a 02% onn-year rcitenlion rale 
for frcjHhmen entering In B<}ptember 1070, through its open 
d(K)r ndmlsHions programs (Unaly, 107:1), Finally, tlu; NOHCAL 
Resaardi Group, a conHortiuin {)f Califoriiin junior nollegeH, in 



reviewing national statistics over an 8-year period, found that 
sophomore enrollments were approximaloly 48% of freshman 
enrollments { Mac M ilia n & Kester, 1973), 

Mercer County Community College has attempted to 
understand student attrition more fully, as it resolves to adopt 
an accountability measui c of student presistence. Steps toward 
assuming responsibilities for eliminating or reducing the woes 
of student attrition must be based upon initial understanding of 
student enrollment patterns. The gross number or proportion of 
drop-outs, whether ope rationalized by academic periods or 
years, whether inclusive of all students or tronfinc!d to matrlcu- 
luted full lime students, cannot supply the complete informa- 
tion. Refined data on the pallerns of student enrollmenl over 
extended periods of time are needed so that a college can 
develop requisite action,. programs and services, 

Procedures — ^An Enrollnient Tracking System 

To meet these information needs. Mercer County Com- 
munity College hfls developed a computerized trauking system 
which follows sludenl enrollmenl by semester of entering 
class, This tracking system enables dala nUrieval for both full 
lime and part time entering students for each Bemosler for a 
period of six consecutive semesters after the initial term of 
enrollmtml^seven total semesters; This longitudinal design 
allows for interrupted sludics, change of slalus from full to part 
time, and consequent delays in program cornpletion beyond the 
four semiKster provision of a two-year assoeiale degree. 

The computer program gentjrating the output is run 
after the regislration changes have been proiiessed onto the Stu- 
dent History File, usually about two weeks following the close 
of the late regislration period each s(!mestc!r. A somesler's run 
of the output pnisents data for that entering class and the enter- 
ing classes for the prior six s(;meHlers, For iJxampkJ. the Spring 
1975 program run consists of continuous enrollment I nicking 
data on the entering class of Spring 1975, as well as Fall 1974, 
Spring 1974, Fall 1973, Spring 1973, Fnll 1972, and Spring 
1972, 

A student's slaius Is reporlncl in 1 of 14 mutually ex» 
elusive categories: Enrolled^ — Koturnlng Full Time, Returning 
Part Time, Full to Part Time, Part to FwUTIme, Re-Admil Full 
Timi!, Re-Admit Pari IMme. 1*o Other Curriculum, Return Full 
Tim(} From Other Curriculum, and . Rciturn Part Time? From 
Othcfr Curriculum: Non-EnfollGd — Non-Return Full Timcj, 
Non-l^jturn Part Time. DismisH(jcl, Transferred, and Graclu- 
aliid, A cumulalive figure records Ihc! nunibcu' and perccinl of 
the} entering (slaHs attending the College] with eae^h Humcmteir, In 
eacjh semesler^H output, the; entering clasB figure; bejeHmiem the 
baHo upon which all pe!re:enlag(; distribiitionH are (ialculalrMl, 

The syBleun produceH eiulput generaleHl for each cur- 
ricuiluni of the Colleige; and for all programs (;e)mbineul, and the 
cjulput IN produceui Heiparalcsly kit freishmen, sophomejres, all 
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mmhiiilH, and thtj ppcinilitmaliEtHl HubpopiilntionH. Thn ouiput 
fur each indivkiual curriuuluni also shows siutifmt mnvpmimi 

' .belwuon major programs, as woll as uHango in Kiutitml NtaUis 
from Ihu frushman to sophomoru InvcL 

Figum 1 is nn oxnmplo of gnnGratoti output from the 
computarizod tracking systomJ In this iilustration iho aggro^ 

. gatod imrollmunt paiiorns for tho full timu ontnrlng class of Fall 
1972 (N- 13B4) nrti Iracod through Spring 1975. According to 
thn data providnd. 72% of the full timo nnturing class for that 
Fall 1072 Homostur rGturncul to tho Colleen thn next snmoBtcr in 
a lull time status, and anothf^r 7% roturncnl part Wmv for a total 
attondmg figurti of 79% , That figurolhnn changctl over thc' sub= 

* socjuunt four siminstors to runcct various pijrsistnnco, attrition 
anti rn admittance patterns, ' ' 



As a complemont to the computor facilitated tracking 
sysiom, the College surveys the* populalion of nonfrelurnlng 
students eauh somoster. The survey is designed to provide em^ 
pirically derived data concerning rnasons for non-return and to 
discuss particular characteristics of these former sludonts. To 
mineide vyith Iho survey instruments, programming was 
developcKl to enable data from tho questionnaire to be tabuN 
ated, cross^roferencod. antl printed out by the Collego's com- 
putor,Through such a program, tho survey results can bn ac^ 
cesscKl for tho entire sample of respondents and for idontificKl 
subpopulations such as'for particular curricula, departmcmts ^ 
or categories of students.^ 

Access to the CoIIogo's Student History File and 
Registration File has enabled retrieval of output exhibiting 



„ Figure 1 

STUDENT PiRSISTENCE IN AND MODE OF LEAVING FULL TIME STATUS 
BY YEAR OF ENTERING CLASS 



PERCENT 
^ ENTERED 

PERCENT 
RETURNING F-T 
PERCENT 
RETURNING P^T 
PERCENT 

FULL TO PART TIME 
PERCENT 

PART TO FULL TIME 
PERCENT 
RE-ADMIT F-T ; 

PERCENT 
RE-ADMIT P-T 



ALL STUDENTS 
SPRG 72 



FALL 72 SPRG 73 



100,00 
1384 



72.20 
1000 



6,70 
94 



PERCENT 

TOTAL ATTENDING 

PERCENT 
GRADUATED 

PERCENT. 
TRANSFERRED 

PERCENT 

NON-RETURN F^T 
PERCENT 

NON-RETURN P-T 

PERCENT 
DISMISSED 



254 



100,00 
1384 



79m 
1094 



20.90 
290 



CLASS ENTERING FALL, 1972 
FALL 73 SPRG 74 FALL 74 SPRG 75 



45,50 


36.60 


7.60 


5.20 


631 


507 


106 


72 


TOO 


2.70 


2.20 


. 3,00 


15 


38 


31 


42 


. 3.90 


3,20 


3.60 


2,20 


54 


45 


51 


31 


T40 


,90 


.90 


^ ,70 


20 


13^ 


13 


10 


T20 


1.80 


1.10 


.90 


17 


25 


16 


13 


1/10 


1,70 


2.00 


2 JO 


16 


24 


29 


32 


54.40 


47,10 


17,70 


14.40 


753 


652 


246 


200 


,50 




17.10 


,50 


7 




■ 237 


7 


2T80 


8,10 


11.50 


2/10 


303 


113 


160 


30 


3,60 


2,10 


3J0 


3.40 


51 


30 


47 


48 


M) 


.50 


.50 


.40 


13 


7 


7 


6 
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assorlGd dfimc^raphifi and biographicol nharactoriHlics of the 
non-rulurning sludunls for conlrasl with oihor populationB, 
Such gGnarat(]d output, thus, givos ihu Collogu a third sourtiu of 
information in its offorts to understand studont nnroHmant pat- 
'torns. 

AppliGBtion 

Application of Ihu uumputuHzcd tracking sysiom 
ihrough tho Spring 1975 gnmoslnr indicatoH that the highcBt 
porsistoncG ratn at the one snmnslnr t ranking point ocuurrnd 
wllh iho Fall 1974 nntcring dass^ 79% rcturnud full tlmo and 
84% returned cither full or part time. Tabic 1 presents the per- 
centage tlistribuiion summary of tho porsislencc of full time 
student enrollment by semester and year of the nntcring 
classes. This exhibit facilitateB a comparison of persistence 
data for each year from 1969 thraugh 1975, Similarly Table 2 
facililales aggregate comparison of the persistence of pari time 
sludunt enrollment by ynar and semester'ef the entering clasHe.s 
from 1970 through 1975, 



Further ntlrition results have comn from tho surveys of 
non -returning students. Findings from the survey, of ihe non- 
rnturning student population of Fall 1973 to Spring 1974 
(N= 299)'' revcnl that iht"majority of the non-returning sludnnts 
attended the College with a particular education objective. 
Gharacteristically the major objeciive v^as preparation for an 
intended occupation or for further education. According to 
survey results, over 80% of the non-returning students who 
were employed indicated that the College had prepared them 
well or very well for that position. Similarly, over 80% of these 
former students pursuing further education indicated that thoy 
had been prepared well or very well for that education. 

The output data for the College also is vinwed with 
respect to the patterns of intermittent enrollment. A number of 
students are pursuing an erratic or irregular pattern of enroll- 
ment, attending one semesler, "stopping-out" for one or several 
* semesters, and then returning to the College in subsequent 
semeslerH,^ - 

Tables ii and 4, derived again from the output data. 



Table 1 

PERSISTENCE SUMMARY OF FULL TIME STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY YEAR OF ENTERING CLASS 

FALL & SPRING SEMECTERS, 1969-1975* 



Full Time Students 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 


Craduaies By 


Entering In: 


SemestGr 


Semester 


Semester 


. Semestei 


Semester 


Seme§ter 


Sixth .bt^rn ester 


Fall 1969 


69% 


55% 


46% 


12% 


5% 


2% 


29% 


. (N^ rri9) 


(79% ) 


(59%) 


(52% ) 


(17%; 


(9%) 


(3%) 


(n^ 322) 


Fain 970 


69% 


51%. 


41% 


10% 


8% 


3% 


25% 


(N^ 1151) 


(77% ) 


(58%) 


(49% ) 


(21% ) 


(16%) 


(7%) 


(n^ 287) 


Fain 971. 


75% 


52% 


' 45% 


11% 


8% 


3% 


32% . 


(N- 1291) 


(80% ) 


(60% ) 


(51% ) 


(20% ) 


(16% ) 


(8%) 


(n-412) 


Fall 1972 


72% 


48% 


40% 


10% 


7% 




18% 


(N^ 1384) 


(79% ) 


(54% ) 


(47% ) 


(18% ) 


(14% ) 




(n^ 251) 


Fall 1973 


72% 


51% 


46% ^ 








1% 


(K^ 1368) 


(77% ) 


(57%) 


(53%) 








(n- 13) 


Fain 974 


79% 














(N^ 1433) 


(84% ) 














Spring 1970 


64% 


48% 


30% 


19% 


4% 


3% 


27% 


(N- 213) 


(71%) 


(58% ) 


(43% ) 


(30% ) 


(11% ) 


(10% ) 


(n^ 58) 


Spring 1971 


50% 


■ 35% 


16% 


10% 


3% 


2% ■ 


16% 


(N- 250) 


(61% ) 


(43%) 


(26% ) 


(19% ) 


(9%) 


(7%) 


(n^ 40) 


Spring 1972 


52% 


- 37% 


17% 


11% 


4% 


5% . 


17% 


(N^ 236) 


(62% ) 


(48% ) 


(24% ) 


(20% ) 


= (9% ) 


(13%) 


(n- 39) 


Spring 1973 


57% 


41% 


20%) 


14% 






5% 


(N- 274) 


(65% ) 


(46% ) 


(25%) 


(20% ) 






(n-15) 


Spring 1974 


49% 


42% 












(N^ 245) 


(59%) 


(48% ) 













"Persistence is ftiea^ured by Iho nurnbef of Mudonts from tho onion clnss mturning ot rt'-iidmitiecl fulUtirno I lie subsocjuonl M«nK»Mc*r (initial porcont 
ago figure) and by the number fjf studonts from iheentiKinM clas^ rnlurning full or part finio tht» hubhoquont homostorn (percentage? figurt? in parpniboses in 
each row), 
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Table 2 

PERSISTENCE SUMMARY OF PART TIME STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY YEAR OF ENTERING CLASS 

FALL & SPRING SEMESTERS. 1970-197S' 



Part Time Students 
Entering In: 



Fall 1970 
(N^ 1178) 

FalKl971 
(N= 1097) 

Fall 1972 
(N^ 1330) 

Fall 1972 

(N^ 1264) 
Fall 1974 

(N^ 1.621) 



^ Spring 1971 
(N^ 661) 

Spring 1972 
(N^ 499) 

Spring 1973 
(N^ 825) 

Spring 1974 
(N^ 834) 



One 
Semester 



Two 
fem ester 



Three 
^mester 



Four 
Semester 



Five 
Semester 



Six 
Semester 



41% 
(44% ) 

36% 
(39% ) 

42% 
(45% ) 

34% 
(37% ) 

39% 
{41% ) 



25% 
(30% ) 

24% 
(31% ) 

19% 
(24%) 

27% 
(32% ) 



24% 
(26% ) 

20% 
(22% ) 

23% 
(25% ) 

20% 
(?3% ) 



16% 
(17%) 

14% 
(15% ) 

17% 
(17%) 

18% 
,(18% ) 



14% 
t15% ) 

. 10% 
(11%) 

13% 
(14% ) 



12% 
(13%) 

9% 
(9%) 

11% 
(12% ) 



10% 
(11% ) 

8% 
(8%) 



Graduates By 
Sixth Semester 



1% 

(n-12) 

6% 

(n- 69) 
1% 

(n- 12) 

0% 

(n-3) 



15% 


12% 


10% 


8% 


8% 


1% 


(16%) 


(13%) 


(10% ) : 


(8% ) 


(8%) 


(n- 4) 


20% ' 


14% 


10% 


8% 


8% 


2% 


(20% ) 


(14% ) 


(10% ) 


(9% ) 


(8%) 


(n-8) 


13% 
(13% ) 


9% 


9% 






0% 


■ (10%) 


(9%) 






(n- 2) 


22% 










(23% ) 
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Table 3 

OF FULL TIME STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY YEAR OF ENTERING CLASS 
FALL& SPRING SEMESTERS, 1969.1975 



Full Time Students 
Entering In: 



Semester 
Headcount 
Enrollment 



Fall 1969 
Sprir^ 1970 
Fall 1970 
Spring 1971 
Fall 1971 
Spring 1972 
Fall 1972 
Spring 1973 
Fall 1973 
Spring 1974 
Fall 1974 

TOTAL 



RETURN 

Succeeding Semester 
Full Time Part Time 



NON^RETURN 
Succeeding Semester 



1119 
213 

1151 
250 

1291 
236 

urn 

274 , 
1368 

245 
1433 

l5%4 



Re- Admittance 
In Subsequent 
Semeaer(s)^, 



TOTAL 
Nun- Ret urn 
To Daie^ 



769 


113 


237 


21% 


136 


16 


61 


29% 


798 


94 


259 


23% 


124 


29 


97 


39% 


974 


65 


252 


20% 


122 


24 


90 


38% 


1000 


94 


290 


21% 


156 


22 


96 


35% 


991 


56 


321 


' 23% 


1 19 


25 


101 


41% 


i 126 


71 


236 


16% 


6245 


609 


2040 


2m 



147 


(5) 


13% 


90 


8% 


32 


(5) 


15% 


i9 


14% 


^ 159 


(5) 


14% 


100 


9% 


44 


(5) 


'18% 


53 


21% 


169 


(5) 


13%-. 


83 


6% 


35 


(5) 


15% 


55 


23% 


172 


(4) 


12% 


118 


9% 


19 


m 


7% 


77 


28% 


6] 


(2) 


4% 


260 


19% ' 


3 


(1) 


1% 


98 


40% 




(0) 




. 236 


16% 


841 




9% 


1199 


13% , 



The numb«r of .ubMquut,! somusmn im wd, cniorInK claw I, In pamn(hn«.s. Ro-ntlmillnnco may b,- an fuU or pari ii„u. Mudoni 
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enablo uxamination of ihn dogrco io which inlorminunl onmli- 
menl has ocuurrfjd. Ffom iho n on -re turn ralo for Ihu suucuoding 
semester after initial onrollmunt, the number of students rc=mN. 
mitted to the College in subsequent sumostnrs is subtraeled, 
thus arriving at a total n on -return rate to date for that one- 
semester cohort of non -returning students,-^ The data indicate 
Ihat approximately one of every two students who did not 
return to the Collega for the succeeding semester, yvonlually 
did return as re-admittod sludonls in subsequent semestefs. 
For exaniplo. a total of 1151 students nnlorod full lime in Fall 
1970; of this figure, a lotnl of 259 (23% of entering class) did not ^ 
roturn in the succeeding semnsler. Of the 259 inilird non- 
relurning students* howevbr, 159 students (61% ) wore rci-ad- 
mitted to the College in the four succooding semesters. 

Similarly, uxamination of re-admittance for the part 
limn student population indicates that appfoximately 2 of nvnry 
10 students who did not return in the suucueding semester after 
initial nnrollmont to the College weru re-admitted for subse- 
quent semesters. For example, u total of 1097 students nnlcrnd 
the Collnge Fall 1971 as part limci students; of this figure, a total 
of 670 (61% of entering class) did not return in the succnetllng 
semester. Of that non-return total of 070 sludonls, however, 
140 (21% ) were roMidmitted to Ihe College in the four subse- 
quonl semnsters. 

The inlermittenl enrollment pattern parallnls findings 
from Ihn Coiiogu s surveys of non-returning students. Approx- 
imately 25% of th(j respondents from the non-returning student 
populalion of Fall 1973 to Spring 1974 indicated they plan to 
return to the Qjllego at a later dale, Fufthermoro, 75% of the 
former studenls sumpied plan toeonlinuu Iheir education in the? 
fulufo, either al Mcfcer or some other postseuondary inslilu- 
lion. 

Application of the enrollment trackings also are jiiade 
for the individual anadomlc programs of Ihe College for vvhiuh 
spficific dula is generated. In examining data, such as one- 
semester ailrilion of full time student enrollment, comparisons 
are. nnade of each program with Ihu overall rate, for (;aeh 



somcmtcr and with aggrngnled curricular groupings, such us 
acadumib departments, The comparison of persistence rates for 
identified entering classes, categorized according to prog rums 
or curricular groupings, provides polcjntial indicators of cur- 
ricular effnctivuness. Examination of programs within these 
cuf ricular areas has led to a concern for providing oxplanalions 
for significant diffcirences in attrition or persistence rates, as 
exhibited by Ihis trend data. * 

DisGussion 

Through an information system consisting of com- 
pulerized enrollmonl tracking, surveys of non-returning stu- 
dents, and retrieval of dumographic charactnristics of student 
populations from computer files. Mercer County Community 
College has come lo revised understandings concerning student 
nnroUmunl patterns. The results of the various information 
systems infer I hat a significnnt proportion of the non -returning 
bludunl statistic has been due to inlermillant enrollmenl. 
change in students' personal plans, and completion of personal 
objectives by former sludents, rather lhan lo failure of the in- 
dividual or the CoUege. Consequently, fmm the proportion of 
the enroUod student population withdrawing from the College, 
these who eventually return and those who indicate completion 
of educational objeclivos are suhtracled. As a result, Ihe efforts 
of the OjUege have shifted toward concentration upon reducing 
whatever degree of dissatisfaction is expre.ssed by such formtir 
sludents and lo set a goal of a minimal proporlien levc?l for the 
negative reasons which studenls huvn for non-rtJlurn. 

In examining trend data, one conclusion has been lhat 
the one-semester ailfition rates have varied minimally k)r the 
Fall snmester entering dassus bul not for Spring" semester 
classes. Entering classes in Spring are comprised of sludents 
with identifiably different characterislius than entrants in thti 
Pall and appear more susceptible to push and pull ennillmcmt 
factors. The contrasts in these characterislics and persistence 
rates have consuciuences Icjr thci Culloge in projecting imroii- 
ments and prtividing servic-es and programH, 



Table 4 

RETURN AND NON-RETURN OF PART TIME STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY YEAR OF ENTERING CLASS 

FALL & SPRING SEMESTERS, 1970-1975 



Part Time Sludenti 
Entering In; 


Semester ■ 
Headcount 
Enrollinent 


RETURN 
Succeeding Semester 
Part Time Full Time 


NON-RETURN 

Succeeding Semerfer 


Re^Admitiance 
In Sybsequenl 
Semester(i)'' 


TOTAL 
Non= Return 
To Date-' 


Spring 1970 


727 


187 


30 


510 


70% 


91 


(5) 


13% 


419 


58% 


Fall 1'970 


1178 


484 


34 


660 


56% 


168 


(5) 


14% ^ 


492 


42% 


Spring 1971 . 


661 


162 


33 


466 


71% 


79 


(5) 


12% 


387 


59% 


Fall 1971 


1097 


395 


32 


670 


61% 


140 


(5) 


1 3% 


530 


48% 


Spring 1972 


499 


117 


36 


346 


69% 


77 


(5) 


15% 


269 


54% 


Fatt 1972 


1330 


553 


40 


737 


55% 


163 


(4) 


12% 


574 


43% 


Spring 1973 


825 


157 


42 


626 


76% 


67 


P) 


8% 


559 


m% 


Fall 197j 


1264 


434 


3S 


795 


63% 


79 


(2) 


6% 


. 7)6 


57% 


Spfir^ 1974 


834 


22fl 


36 


570 


6H% 


44 


(1) 


5% 


526 


63% 


Fall 1974 


162V 


f>26 


38 


957 


59^/^ 




(0) 




957 


59% 


TOTAL 


10.036 


3341 


356 


6337 


63% 






9% 


5429 


54%' 



'Thu number nf subsequtmt sumrjslcrs for unch onluring class is in porunthosub. Ri^aclmittpnco maylju ns part nr full tirnc» htucJunt, 

'^Ttie figure ii Ijased upon (he norHreturn (lata for the succ(?e(iing ^HTieHter len^ the numliur of Mufff^ntHjrtim the original entering class re-arlfniltetl in sut5= 

si?quenl semesters. i '"^^ f 
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The Qjllogfi ha^ rucognizLHj thai utimplulion of nn 
assouiiiln dugrcja wilhin ihc sIx^scmnKlnr provision of tho irncik. 
mg sysiom is onuompassing a lossor pmporlion of oach uhlofing 
class. Appumnliy, sludqniB in fotion! yours ammirulching ihnir 
aiiamlancb puitnrns out and taking moro Ihun IhoiiHsumod four 
somostcrs, or Iho uxlundod six scniostnrs, lo complcjln a 
prognim or lo willulruw fromjho Qjllngn. Thu anrollmunt 
tracking Hystcm. consuquonlly, hm boon uxtcindod lo cover 
. cnmllmunt periods of ten ucmsnuutivo sGmustcrs in nrdor iiot to 
omjl onrollmcnt pullnrns whiuh porsisl or whioh may dovolop 
= nflnr n sovonth ^ionnuslor of onrollmont, ^ 

Tho onmllmont tracking sysiom also has nidlilntad 
= undorsl^andings aljoul nnrollmont pullnrns of students iniinnul 
to Iho Collngfi. inuluding uhanno of major. Tho di^grotj \n whioh 
Iht) CoIIogo Of a program niuililulns Iho ohango of major is ox^ 
aminod. Tho information also ulorlg thu Collogu to iho inlnrnnl 
• noud for Iho ovalualion of a partinular program, when indiua- 
lors suggnst oxtonsivo studont altrition or oul^migralion to othof 
programs withoul aommonsuralo in-migratiun fr()m olhor 
programs. 

F(ji' air pruGlical purposus. Iho rosiilts of thu complo^ 
montury information sysiGm oonfirm that "dropout" is not an 
nppropriato lorm to signify studnnts who did not roturn to tho 
comiTiunity oollngo hrt onmplotion of tho intundrui program 
Most non^roturning sludontH, as monitorod to data mntinuo in 
thoir pursun or ruturn at u lator timo to oomploln Ihoir oduua= 
Uonal goals, Furlhormoro. .myny uommunity mlloge studonts 
mtond to oompleta only ono or scjvural ouursos. rathor than ourn 
a dogroq. ThesG sludonts aro not dropHJuts aftor finishing tho 
coursus Ihoy intended to completo/ because thny have ac^ 
complished (hair goals. Others arb not drop=outs because, after 
working for a few terms or traveling, Ihuy return to college 
without having fbrsakon their educational |Qals. If the com^ 
munity collegn is responsible tot helping sludonts develop via- 
ble Iifb goals, then findings from our infbrmnlion systems sug^ 
gust that a txjmnuinity college may contribulo toward such goals 
of davelopmunt even among its non-rGturning students. 

Given the variables of collqgc? attendance discerned 
through (his mformation system and the immense complexity 
of l^he pushes and pulls which aff[>ct a student^s desires ami 
abdides (o enroll, it bnctuiins debatable as to what is a good or 
poor s(uden( persistence rate. It has Immmi) obvious, at least ttj 
this College, howuver. that acstudent persistence rate approacli^ 
ing 100% should not be sol, oven as a potential gonk While at- 
trition rcpresGnts the potontinl loss of resources ami a loss or 
postponement of trained persons for soeinly. thnro is no clear 
evidence that non-rntnrn to collnge is necessarily harmful for 
the student or tragic in the indlviduars career pursuit (Hahn, 
1074). Thorn is no empirical justification for a elnim that a com' - 
pleted associate tlegree is a pre-condition for job security or that 
the non^roturning student is doomed to failure in life. In ftict an 
argument could bo raised that a non^rnturn of 1B% . ns 
registered for Morcer for the one-scniieHter attrition of the Fall 
1974 fidl time entering dasH. is too lowfi figure, 



]\U) caroful mnnitoring of s(udnn( rn-udmit(nnce data 
also IS an area whoro considerabln ailcmtion has boon plnend by 
the College. Re^admlttance data reflect students satisfied with 
tho educational experionce received but who postponod studies 
temporarily. A consistent reduelion in the ro^admittanee figurir 
as potent jally occurring for the Fail 3973 entering class of the 
College, could reflect more cause for concern than a suddon in^ 
crease in the attrition figures. 

A definite indicator of goal attainment for the Colk^ge 
always has been Iho expressed satisfaction of grudwates with 
the preparation receivod for employment {career) or furthor 
education (transfer). Previous lo the analyses of student enrelU 
ment patterns and survey results, il was incorrectly ussumnd 
that the inslilution couid not be judged pn the basis of the reac- 
tions of non^returning students, to a presumably incomplnto 
preparation. In contrast to a study of university.students which 
lound salisfactionlvith tho inslilution inversoly nMcd to re- 
maining in collegn (Starr, ESelz, & Monne. 1972), however, eom^ 
parisons of satisfaction levels of non-rtHurning stutlents, per- 
sisters, and graduates has yielded no such "diffcrenccs fnv 
Merc(«r. The College, conscjquently. has identified as a similar 
indicnlor of goal aftainmeni, the satisfiiction" of students who 
did not compete a degroe or program^^the non-relurning stu- 
dents— with tHe preparation njcnived. 

Findings from the infurmation systems have eon^ 
tnidicted the stereotyped .image o^ tho non-rGliirning student at 
the community collogu as mai^inal with a hlstoiy of academic 
f^iilure and frustralion. Similarly, the findings consistently con- 
iiiidicl the sterootypG of the non^persister as a consequential 
failure and non^produelivu element of society; The vast ma- 
jority of the non-returning students from Mercer expressed a 
definite and positive reason for attending college, planned to 
continue education either on the job or at another institution, 
and felt that college education was essential or important Q)m* 
parison of assorted demographic and biographic characteristics 
of the populations of non^rcturning students with porsistoni 
(ind With graduates reveals no significant differences. Beyond 
the quuslioned utility of any combination of identified pi-edic- 
lors of Iho polontial non-returning student at the community 
CO logo (DeVecchio. 1972). Mercer has (empered efibrtH to pro^ 
vide action services and programs with the realisation that at^ 
tntion may not necHissarily be a negative indicator of goal attain^ 
meni. 

What originated at Mercer Qnmty Quninunity QjIInge' 
for the? purpose of conccmtrating upon student attrition has dr- 
veloped into a multi-dimensional system by which to track and 
understand student onrollmenl paitorns. The mnnitoring of 
enrollment paltornH of various entering classas has had real 
detnsion-making consn[|uenc(js at the College in terms of 
measurmg accountability, predicting student non^return. ex^ 
trapolating enrtjilmtaits, evaluating curricula, dcMcjrminlng 
unuse and effcmts. and devc;loping roHponsive p«)grams and 
serviceH lo meet student neiHls. 



■(:.amplns of oih.r c.ulpul Uum th. umiMvruv<\ ir.cking mm may I.e cH^lajned f)y mni.u Irnn Iho mhnr. 

^r.,mpl.s nf vurinus oulpu, frnn. ,h. u..pulnr ,.^uun for ibc survey of n.n-rc.uminH Mud.nl. may b. obUnnc.l by conloc lin, (h. aulhn, 
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E. Timoihy Ughi^eld 

^Eckland (1964) was the first' to provide empirical evidence of the dropout who cornes back to college. During the 10 years aftef matriculation at 
the University of Illinois Eckland found that 7i}% of the former studentb came back. Eckland's study, however, did not focus upon the community collie, 
particularly colleges without admissions selectivity. 

^The number of students re^admitted also is a function of the number of successive semesturs for which the tracking system operates. Re-admit- 
tance is monitored only for the cohort of students who do not return for the semester after the ierm of initial enrollment, 
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AIDING THE ARTICULATION PROCESS: 

A JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFER STUDENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Qcrald S, Luischuck, Auburn University 



For lunlor fiollagu oducalion in Alabama, iho (lacado nf 
Iho SIxlius was one of concuplion, incubalion. birth, and, lo 
soniG dogrno, maluralion. Prior in ^963 Ihoro exislcd in (his 
slato nu public^supporUjd iwo yoar collugns. Today, Ihoru okIsI 
19 slale-supporbu! junior gQllngos serving approximaluly 
40,001 sludunls. nearly □nc;-lhird of all sliidonis cnrolicid in in- 
sUlulions of hlghur oducaiioff in ihu slalo/and supporlGd by an 
annual slalu ieglslalivu opproprialion of $20 million, 

ImiiiodiQlcly following the passugo in 1963 of onabling 
Ifigislation. \uninv mllogp BiluH worn dtisignaUKl, fauililicis worn 
construclcd, d soon most woru oporalionaL Tho rapid duvul- 
opmonl of such :i syslom of junior aillngm prfmnnlnd ( he; scmlor 
inslilulions in \)w slatn, several of whom had ovolvud ovnr lima 
into somnwhal seloctivG univnrBilifis, with concerns, Inilially, 
questions wurn raiffod about thy impact tho junior collcgns 
would have on the tinrollmnnt at tho sunidr institutions, Vury 
shortly, it bncamu apparcmt that ihuru would bo no advnrso 
uffticl; onrollment in senior ihslitutions mntinund to riso, Sub- 
saquoni quostinns rolalod to thn number of students whowould 
bo Iransferr' What they would be studying, and a subtle but 
ovurdding jncern-^how would thn transfors perform at thu 
senior co* ges, 

' : ' uburn University was aware of its rosponsibility to ^ 

assist J. the development of this c;mergent system of junior mU 
leges, and realized thai its own aandemic programs would be 
affected by the quantily and quality of the transfcjrs. Therefore, 
soon after the development of the system of junior eolleges, the 
decision was made to develop it computer based junior coll(!ge 
transfer student informution system (jciB), the chief purpose of 
which would be to aid in providing anawnrs to tho multitude of 
questions relating to the flow of stuiients from all instilutions in 
the junior collggo system to Auburn University. 

In the conception Hinges, the goal was several fold. Noi 
only was capability sought to provide answers to cjuestiuns 
raised by himilly and administnitors at this unlverHity; toc). 
there was the desire that the JCIS possess capability to help 
personnel at eaeh of thn junior eolleges in answering questions 
which they may have relative to ()xt(mt and perf()rmance of 
their transfors, Also, as academic: programs were1)ein^ devc!!- 
oped at th(j various junior inslitulions, programs at Ihls univcir* 
sily ncjeded to \h) imamintHl so thai unforescHm l)arriers to 
' iransfijr HtudenlB nuuld be removiKl. A subHUquenI unantici^ 
paled benefit of the systi?m was nHilij^eil by tho IcNidership at 
the junior enlleges as th(!y Houghl for their institutions' initial 
iicnrcMlitntion by the rcjgionid acen;diling associntion. Rcniabin 
inftjrmallon (lepictlng the perfi)rmnncc> of lijrmcir studnnts at at 
least one Ouijor univcnslty could \m utilised as supportive 
follow-up dalii. 

Nature of tho Systom 

The liomputor buHod jiihlor ccillege IranHftfr student In^ 
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fbrmation fihi contains pre-transfnr d.ua itrms placed in the fiie 
when the student enters the university and post-transfcr infor^ 
mation which is updatecl by interring the JCIS with. the. 
Auburn University master student information (SI) file. Initial 
input Information includes'' items which identify the student, 
eertain pieces of personal information, junior college acndemu! 
informntion, and first-^lerm post^translbr performance data. The 
specific items of data placed in the file and the card layout are 
presented in Figure 1, = 

Through computer, programnflng it is possible to 
routinely retrieve from the master SI file and place in the |C1S 
various assorted pieces of data relating to post ^transfer Auburn 
Unip;sitocadem!c^^ 

ment of tho system mturust focused on jhrcc major factors: at 
what rate werci transfers entering, what were they studying, 
and how they were doing academically in relation to native stu- 
dents. Thurefore, in the intcirf^ice with the SI fil(j, items placed 
into the jCIS related to these characteristias;* 

Figure 1 " 

DATA INPUT AND PUNCH CARD LAYOUT 



CARD . 
COLUMN 

% 9 
10^29 
30 
31-32 
3345 
3647 
38-39 ' 
40-42 
43^45 
46=48 
49 
50^53 
54^55 
5647 
58=60 



Pre-Transfer 
Record 



Posl*Tra nsfer 
Fir^t Quarter 
Rucord 



DATA ITEM 

Social Security Number 
Student Name . 
Sex 4 
junior Co I lege Code 
Entering Quarter 
ACT CDmposite Score 

(Number of Quarters 
Number of Hours Aliempted 
Grade Pdinls Earned 
Grade Point Average 
^ Classification 
Curriculum' 
Hours Aitemplod 
Grade Points Earned 
Grade Point Average 



^ Figure 2 
POfT-TRANSFER INroRMATION 
RETRIEVED FROM SI 

Last Quarter Enrojied 

Class Level, Last Quarter Gnrolied 

Curriculum (Major),. Last Quarter Enrolled 

Cumulative Academic Rucord, LaM Quarter Enrull(?cj (hniys at* 
templed, honor points earned, S/Ulinurs. h r> 

Academic: SiaiuH (Gracluated, Pror)fKfcl Out/Curreiitly Enrollc'ci) 



Chmild S. LniHchuck 



The Output 

fMMuru :i mnucis n puMu [jriiitcKi hnm Ww \C\H, Con, 
tiiinml iht'iHi nm iiU iiunis in (hn filu und Ihoir laytHii. 

Four biiHin mmpuUir prngnims hnvi; buun diivuloptul 
which pi!rl()rm annlyHiH uf tho data un \hu JCIB at inlnrvnlN aflur 
it in ijiadu ciurrtjnt by Ihn routint? iiitt?rfa(:{» with Iht: HI filth Mmi 
analyHiJH urn duHiMniHl to mfltM:! data noparattrly \ov luioli of the? 
junior collugus in ih(! Htuti? synttfrn. Thn firHt pi oduajH a quai'= 
icf^ and annual HUiiimary of thtj rale: of tranKfnr frtim lianh vn 
lh<? junior collogoH. Figurn 4 dcpictH a portion of Iho summary. 
Whili? initial ymir m thi? summary tablo is thu \\)G^4m ataulumih 
yuar, th(? ycmr transfijrs first cmtnrnd this institution from thu 
junior t:oIl(!gus, Figure* 4 ronnuth only a portion of that poriod, 
ICadi limo tho summury is prtH|ufiiKl. it roflcotB thn.data as of 
tho rriost riuuint tiuartor. 

H'hi} second output docuniunt is a_ summary, again by 
fiM?dt;r junior institution, which run(]cts program soloclion upon 
ontranct; on the? part of th(? trnnsfi'rs, Thnsi' data hnlp ad^ 
nuni^il^ators at our institution and faculty uA thc! junior collogoH 
In plan programs which intorr{;latn and arc capable: of accom- 
modating th(? transfers with a minimum of arUculatlon inconvc- 
.nicncfi. D^piclod in Figure n is an cxampln of this summary. 

The third summary output conveys information vvhich 
amphfios on the data pr(?s(niltHl in Figure! 5. This permits, on an 
annualiziui basis, an inth^plh uxamination of transfer student 



ricjw Ihnnigh the univerHity. 1'he aiinlyKiH distriijuleH those 
tranHferH who enlcM'tid pr{3|»rams in one? acaih!mie school (in this 
case Hnginnuring) among all scihuols. Tht* tiaia iue further 
n:fininl to provide an analytical breakdown of the enrollment 
Hiatus of the sludemt at that point in time, 

Focusing on thei junior nolloge transfers who entnreil 
programs in Engineering, it cjan be seen that one changetl to a 
program in Pharmacy and subsequently graduat(?d. Of the 
Bnginnerlng entrantsT4 transfered to programs in Agriculture; 
0 were graduated, H dropped out, and 5 were 'currently 
enrolled at the time of this compi ler lut). A similar analysis is 
provided for eai;h academic schtxjL 

Figure 7 is a page from the fourth in the stjquenct] of 
summaries. This contains, on an annual basis, an analysis of 
the rtdalionship between pro^transfer and post-transfer 
acadeniic porfopmance Ibr all transfers from a partlculnr junior 
college (in this example, J,C, 06). The summaries are furthtir 
rt?fin(]d ttf indicate performnncn by thrt^e sub-groups of stu- 
dents: gratluatcRl Htudents, ilropouts, and currtjntly tmrolhul 
students. 

One additional program has rectmdy bcMm dcjveloped 
which should be of invaluable assistanct^tu curriculum plan- 
; ners at this institution as well as at the junitVr colU^ge. This 
analysis provides a distribution of grades in a st;lected 
acadumic program area fi)r students enrolled fiir any quarlt*r or 
group of. quarters. This analysis, like the others, rnflcjcts slii- 
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THE JCIS FILE 
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ARTICULATION PROCESS 



(l(?nl iHirlnrinaniu? by lonthM- inNiitulinji. Thd infurnintiiHi us 
tli'pioliHl in Figun? H linvfi m\y mtjiMiily InuuniK' (iViuliihlr anil ll 
is lit ihis Mini* iniiJOHsiliUi \u uHiuirhiin \hi) rKhml tif its mt). Thn 
nsHUmption Ik IhnI ihimi dm vvill hn of {loiiKiiloniljld mkmm nl 
h(ilh lyp(?H of inHliliilioiiH. 



DlgijuHsion 

'Vhi) |CIK is ruiiijn(?ly inajnlaiiuKl on a't|iiurl(!riy hiiniH in 
a joifil (ifforl by llu; Onkm of IriHliluliiHial AnalyHiH uiul Acb 
iiunislralivj; Hala Vnmmmn^, Thu iiiilial iMilry ami pni^lniiisfcn^ 
inlnrrnalion is prnpari'd for inpiil inlii Ihc? JCIS % \\w Nluff of 
th(? CJffict? uf Insliiuliunal AnalysiH. Kc;^pt)nHibility lur nintino 
itiUirfaccj of Ihu JCIS vvilh Ihc? HI in aHHumt!ti by ilio pnrHonnol in 
lh(? Atlniinish^ativi? Dala Proct^HNinj^ Offico; thin offim muinlainH 
all tx)mputnr basot! filos for Ibn C)ffi(:() of InHlihiliorHil AnalyHis, 
Tlu- c<mipiil(?r programH aro cicivc'loptKl und mainlainiKl by Ati = 
miniHtralivt; IJala Proci^ssing. \, 

Annually, a Hiimrnary nmovl of Ibii {lala in tht; JCIK is 
pn?parod fcir tlisbibijlion lo faciiilly and adminiHlralorN on lliin 



(uinipiis and to Ihn junicfr colhiHc's. T\w njporl is dfJHignnd U) 
convey as much dula as piiSHiblo vvilliin Ihu usual lujiiHlraints of 
giincn-alizdd nndinnci* inii)n?Kl and wiporl mmi. Junior nollngn 
idtnitily roniainH HhioldtMi in iill urialyHOs which conV(?y dala lur 
tnuih i)f the inHtitutitinH: howov(?r, Ww chii'f udministrator of 
oach inHtilution is inlbniicfl of tho codt* which n?pn;sc?nts his in- 
stitution, 

Thnr(} is now widd awarcmcHS (jn the; [)arl of the; I(;ad(;r- 
sbip within thi; varicjus junior colhjgnH (?f the; capability of thn 
lunior (:{jll{;f^t; lrunsf(;r student inlbrnuiticm system iind n;ciui;Hts 
an; made hv data which lu^yond thai pniHt;nlc!d in llu? 
puliiiNlicc and cirnulatcd reports, loo. administrators un this 
campus now (?xpt;ct and untic:ipate the mporlH whicih relay 
mon; currcmt data. Aj;adeniic dcMms iiiid othc;r progrnni plan- 
ners se(;k information fn?ni the file an they thivelop or alter 
academic oneringH. 

The syHt(;m, once op(;rational, Is easily and in(?xpen= 
slvnly mainlnined and prothices an abundance of information 
lor a wld(^ assorlni(;nl of institulitmal planning and manage^ 
njent functions. 
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RATE OF TRANSFER 
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Figure ^ 

PROGRAM SELECTION OF TRANSFERS 
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Figure 6 

ENROLLMENT STATUS OF TRANSFERS BY ACADEMIC SCHOOLS 
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fi§ure 1 

PRE- AND P^-TRANSFER ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 
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Figure 8 

GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS IN SELECTED ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
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STUDENT FLOW AT THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Puul G, Uirkin, Prince Gourga'H Communiiy Collago 



Tho way (hu Hluckmis flow Ihrough thn community (]o]^ 
l<;gu once; thny hi\ya onroUntl i importani for planning, hut haK 
boon given inadnquuU; altoni u by ruHnaruhnrH. It is known^ 
fat I'XiimpIn. lhat moHt pumms gcUing tho, haahnlor^s cingrno 
now taku ovur foiu' ytmrs to do it. What am ihu fmn for lh(; 
commimitycullngc!. nfinn mibrmd to ag tho "two^yuar^ nollbgny 
If f! sttidcnt golH an UHsucialo d(;gr£io, dons hii do it in two 
ynaiH? Dons he; actually enroll for 15 cr(;dit himvn for 4 mnsucu^ 
tivo Ml and spring noslurs? Or do many sludnniH drop in 
and gtop oyt, moving toward Bomn- pnr*ional goal (8uc;h as 
Iransfor, graduation, oarnnr opportunity, or promotion)? 

Thu outcomes of uollogn aro also important for undnr^ 
standing studunt flow. Do sludonls Himk dogrtKis in oarcor 
programs, for oxamphj, in ordnr to got a job? Or do thoy alroady 
havo that job boforu thoy graduato? How many studonts 
transfnr succnssfully to n four-ynar collcgo without the A.A^ 
degroo? How do graduntiuns affod^studGnl flow? Qunstions 
liko thcmo amphasizc the need for a stiuient flow model This 
report analyzes availablo data and recent research results in 
such a way as to show how students move throunh tho com- 
munity cojjegu. ' ^ 

There has been somt; research comment on the way 
students stop in and stop out of communiiy college flow, using 
the community college to achieve a variety of goals. One study 
followed up and reported on nearly 1.000 community college 
alumni in Florida and concluded that only 2% could he called 
"dropouts," Previous research had suggested a dropout rate 
mort] nearly like 50% referring to persons who did not got a 
degree, Thu Florida study, reported by Dr, James Watton^^ 
barger, redefined dropout to mean students who had neither 
achieved their original goals nor changed their plans within 
three years. 

Method of Study 

Several sfjurces of information wore used to develop a 
picture of student flow, Routinn records of Prince George s 
Community College (PGCC) were available to trace sources df 
students, freshman and^^ophomoro flows, and graduation pat= 
terns on a fivc.year Basis, A special study of the class of 1970 
was also undcrtakdrl to assess the "in and out" patterns of at^ 
tendance, if any, AiJd finally, a Spring 1974 survey indicated 
some of the nducal^nal outcomes for students enteri^ng in 1970. 

The "A.A, Degree" Model 

As a first approximation for understanding studcmt , 
flow, it is useful to describci student flow in terms of progress ' 
toward graduation. This general model fails to take into account 
other educatiorial outcomes besides degrees, but has the advan= 
tage of being comparable with a more traditional point of view 
concorning cpllege attendance and the 3e|reo. According to tho 
traditional college model represented by the Ivy League of the 



19a0s, one may imagih(] a "typiuur' or "desirable" pattern 
whereby a student enrolls fur ftjur consecutive years and gc'ts 
the D,A. Research has clc monstrated lhat this college] model no 
lon^tjr ninlistically descibes what peoplt^ actually do. Most 
who achieve a B.A, take mon' than fmv yours to do so. 
Moreover, many go to college toda> for other purposes l)esides 
a degrtm, especially the comnumlty college. But If we under= 
stand the "degreeorionted" model, we can understand those 
who are not getting the degree in context. Wu may then raise 
questions about ways and means to help students anhicive their 
goals, whatever those goals are, including the dugree if that is 
what they want, . 

There is a way of organizing cretlentials and ex- 
perience to capitalize on job opportunity, Insofar as tho credit 
hour rijpresents a certification of sel^confidence and a particu- 
lar set of behavioral skills, there is a way of accumulating credit 
hours to serve career as well as transfer goals, It is the career 
component which is showing strongost growth today. 

Whether from the point of view of the transfer or the 
career student, however, there Is a logical flow of students from 
teal high schools liirough community college graduation. Many 
students follow this path every year. In terms of the ^^pipeline" 
of flow, most of the student body at PGCC since Fall 1969 have 
been '^freshmen" (students with less than 28 credit hoars). The 
'sophomcre" is by definition a sludent on the second half of the 
way .toward a degree, which currently requires about 60 
credits. Sophomores are the pool from which graduates flow, 
Five steps can describe student flow in die A, A, degree 
modeb high school gradunlion, college matriculation, freshman 
status, sophomore status, and then graduation. In the past five 
years, PGCC graduations incTeased faster (167% ) than the 
number of sophomores (lia% ), Freshmen increased faster 
^ than matriculations from high school (6%). The implications 
may not be what they would appear to be at first glance, 
however, because there are other sources of community college 
students besides students straight out of high school, (Tabular 
data and full report available oh request.) 

The County high schools, one principal origin of stu- 
dents, had only a 14% growth in diplomas in the past 5 years. If 
students came to the community college only straight out of 
high school, and left two yeare later, Prince Geoi^e's Com^ 
munlty College would not be growing. The facias that students 
are coming more and staying longer, as the PGCC Model will 
show. 

There is a way of checking the student flow model by 
comparing the expoctations suggested by the five-yoar data 
vyith actual data. The flow in thjn 1969-1973 period would lead 
to the anticipation that there would be about 1000 graduates in 
1974-^75, There would also be perhaps 2,20D sophomores and 
7,500 freshmen in Fall, 1974, Apprtiximately 1,400 of these 
freshmen would be regular students dirtkit fn)m high schooL 
This was validated in Fall, 1974., - . 
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Siiurcfis of New and Return ig Students 

Thr. numlmroi' fiiHt uiik; «:i)ll(?ginnH ulttHKlinM VGCil in= 
(imiiKtHl by l.OOO in \hv. imiU*Ui?1 puriud. In Ihn mum fivi? 
ynurs, thn niimlH'r of BtuiinntH iunlinuing t'ollngn work in- 
arciusod by iihnui :\Xm). TluiH the? "mUirning hHuIcmiI" in ihu 
\rvinn\m\ sunsn of \hr. lorm wuh inarnuHing in tin? pipc^lini* in up= 
pruximaloly \\mHi Umtm ihi; numljdrH of thn pnrsons luiw lij coU 
lugt; study. Tliis HUggcJHts Ihut nlutUmts am Htaying Inngur. Minis, 
mgulur Ntudonts fmm thu pruvious tc;rni aro the* mnjur sou run of 
ull studnnts continuing in coWugih Triimhm from olhc^r i:olhig(!s 
nnd rc;adniitH follow ncjxi Hourcm of Htudimls continuing col- 
lego. Spocinl studcnits nro a no^ligibUi Houroih (Yho Hpcu:ial stu= 
tlnnt is usually thought uf as oni? who has not yot oltjctcd n 
"n?gular" curriculum or mn|or field.) 

Thu expectation of the modi^l hasfHl on 19tit)=iy7:i data 
is that fK50() or 7,000 Htu.lnnts continuing collngo work wcnihi 
hi) the main (■omponunt of tho Fall 1974 onrollnuMits. Ii(Hwnon 
liOOO and 3,500 first =timo students would uIho tMiroll. UbHijrvcd 
data for 1974 indicuto that thtjsi? cxpcctalionH would \m wt?lU 
foundud, although first4imcj studcnln would bo at \hv. lower 
imt\ of the range of expect ations. 

Following The Same Students as They Flowi The Class of 
1970 

Qimpuring frcmhmun, sijphomorcm, antl the liktj from 
one Fall Term to the next gives one? picturo of student flow/ 
Regardless of wheth(?r they are the same individuals or not, tht? 
count of freshmen reveals something about how students are 
doing in the pipeline. It is as though a snapshi)t were available 
each year to show the state of Jhe College, liut this snapshot by 
its very nature permits only a glimpHu at the pipeline at a point 
in time. Another approach is posHibU?, when'by th(j same stu= 
dents are picked up at a given point in time, and art? then 
followed as tht?y flow through the pip(;linn for a number of 
years. For the purpose; of deveUjping this usptH:t of ih(? Com- 
munity Coll(!g(i Model. researt:h was untlurlaken conet?rning 
2.41 o students ent(;ring l^rinct; George s Q)mmunity Qjllegt? at 
the beginning of the 1970=71 acudemic yimv. Their rtjctJrds 
wtire traccMl in t(?rmH {)f tittendancc? patti^rns of eac;h individual 
student for the successive Spring, Fall, and Siimmcir terms up 
tf) th(j Spring term of 1974. The paragraphs which ftillow lUniu- 
mimt tht; residts ()f this resean;h. 

How Students Stopped Out or Continued After Fall 1970 

As not(Hi earlien lh(fm was some restjarch opinirin 
than an "in anil out^' patlorn of attendance characterized the 
way many stutlents wt^rc? u^iing the community (:ollege. In order 
to chcjck this view, it was dinnded to review hard tlata on filri at 
^ Prince George's Community C]olIege, The? question was this: 
based on ret;ords of students (mtcu'ing in 1970, precisely what 
were the observable pulterns of dropping in and dropping out 
or stopping ii and slopping out ov(;r a period of three years? 
This was the same; time frame used in the Florida rescuiruh 
study reporl(;d by Wattenberger, As shown in the accompany= 
ing Table 1, 26% aitendtMl only once. Of the remainder throe 
out of four continued straight throiigh for one to six semesters, 
most of them fur a total of either two or four semestc;rs. Only 
445 of the original 2,416 were "in and c)ut," 

Most students who were '1n-and=duls" during tho 
period under study jnlerruptod their studies for only a single 
spring or fall semoslcr. It was found that |66 of the 455 ^'slop- 
outs' ' (60% ) were out for only one major semester before 
returning again. Another 95 studenls were out for two 
somcsters (cumulntive percentage of stop-out for either otte or 



Table I 

SUMMARY TABLE SHOWING ATrENDANCE 
PATTIRNS OF 2,416 STUDENTS ENTERING IN 
SUMMER/FALL OF 1970 



CHegory 

1. One-timG attonders 

2. Attending beyond Fall 1970 

a. Straight thru 

b. In-and=out 
.1. Status unknown 



Numbvr % 

633 26% 

■ 1,749 72% 

(1.271) (54% ) 

(445) (18%) 
34 1 



Does not add to tOO'.^ doe to rounding 



twu semest(;rH, 01% ). It uppears that thtj longer a student stays 
out, th(? Iv.HH likely it is he vvill leturn at least in the? short run 
{ihw{] ytiars). Bhortc?r4erm conslraints on alternntivcjs for 
behavior forbid too mu(;h genuraHzing on this (jbscirvalion. 
Furtht?r rt^senreh is n(;edcKl including ins^cjstigation of collnteral 
ovidence at titht^r community eollegtm bcjsidt^s Prince? GtKJrge s, 
A differcmne with r(isp(K:t to the Florida rcjseareh is that 
h(?re \hu obNervntlcins are nKiordcul student behnviors. In tht) 
Florida study, the expresHcd intentions of the former Htud(mts 
WDW ill) important pari of the evidenw; ugetl. Whether the 
former PGCC students had similar intentions that would Iatc?r 
ho. tranHlateci into action is im op(m qutJstion. 

Community College Outcomes; Graduationg and Transfers 

A fcillow-up gUldy (if stutlents einlering Princ(? Gcjorgcrs 
Qminuinity Ckjllegc; in 197Q was conckuUed in the Spring of. 
1974. Specinl analyses werc> mndt? of 69 gratlunlcis ancl 07 
"quasi-graduates" (stutients vvho had accumulaled 5tf or 
more credits) who respondc?ti. The results of this study are 
r(?porttMi in greatf^r detail c;lsewhere, but the findings of this 
survey suggest that there may hv as many persons iransferring 
withtjut graduation as thc^rtj art* stuthmts grathiating. 

The question c)f transfer as (m outcome) eomparable 
with grutluatinn is an impt)rlant one. Stutlents cun transftjr 
without the huiTi(? ctjlle^c^ knowing abtJUt it. A riicent tiev(!lop- 
ment in Maryland in an aitempt to have? all public collegOH and 
the university system notify liach othcjr of within=stal(* 
transfers. This inftirmation sharing is just being devtjloped as 
Maryland's transft^r pailerns an* (^hanging. Mcjanwhilo, the 
prtjblt^m remains: flow turn inslilulions km)]) track of su(](U?ssful 
transfers outside* the state?? 

Gradualos, Transfers, and Dropouts; Discussion of 
Implications 

Whem the Qjllejgei loses stutle;nts from their rcigular 
flow through the pipeline, lhc*y may not return. Ctillegcs 
shouUi, as a matter of service*, maximize incemlives for students 
In tjonlinuf! college work withjoul interruption, until ihe*y gradu= 
ate, transA?r, nchieve career goals, or iueviiably discewer ihaj 
continuing eiolbgo work is nt)t Ibr the*m. Survey evide*ne;e indi- 
cal(*s that the stutkm.ts appreciate 1 he quality of instruction and 
faculty serviueis. The quemtjein can then be asketl, what incen- 
tives antl enmuragoments are being used or devised to keep 
students moving loward degree, transfer, or job, until the slu* 
dent himsejlf decidejs he has had enough? Gould we tliink the 
unthinkable, and charge students h^ss tuition as they nejar the 
degreG? (Anelrdisponse with graduation fees?) Sincn roturning 
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stuchinlK um ijrinici Hoiinu'H of i4rt)vvlli and hcu vuh;. tht?y iltmcM-vfj 
iiOiiK? kind of s|KH;ial iillt'iitioii. 

Whul pmvisiuns nro htiin^ nuitlu for rcMiognii^iny niui 
mwardinfl Hliidc;nts in Kophomaru m\m^ \h ihnn? any adviin' 
lago ^ivtm to HtudcmtK rfHurning cmch fall afi(;r iKiing rogiKiiinul 
in thti Hprinji? f low c;an "mnlinuinj^*^ iHfhavior hn r(Mnfc)rf:(ul, (jr 
at U-UHt not ignorotl? What am the; ol)Htad[iH lor KtudontH vvhci 
would likn to continiuh biit can't? 'rhom an; uhHtacltiK \hv. Col- 
lugn mn l do anything about. Out what olintaoloH oan tho Colltjgo 
do ^onKJthing about? Quosiiuns liko IhoHc? aro oliallongc?^ for 
furlhtjr rnHt!nr(;h. planning, iind Hi)vvn\t). 

Other Variables . 

Thii fcjrugoing in not tho whol?! Hliiry. Munh adtlitional 
information lu known that pormitH inHightH intcj how studiMitH 
flow through Primio GoorgoH Community Ci)il(;g(*. Rnuont 
Htndiijs have dotuummtnd multi-ytmr (mndH in tho c?nrolhiit?ntH 
of woniun. blacks, i)ldor HtudnntH, c;arocH*=ori{»ntc»ti stuiUHilH, and 
part-tlmo htudontH. Morn mnnh to l)o known im a longitudinal 
buHiH about how thnso variablnH intnract. This will pnrmit the? 
Colhigo to Ik? appropriiit(?ly roHponHivo to th<! changing charun- 
toristics and ntHiclH of iIn Htudonts. 



Thu Student Flow Process 

The word niod()l mn mam a plan or an tmomplury 
Htantiard, In thin report, tho ic!rm rufors to a miJthiuiiaiioiil 
modc?l; a sot of data nhowing rnhitiiJUHhipH that tihango in 
rosponsu to intornal clooiKionH and outnido fonios. Malhnnialioal 
modrHn an; used inurcHmingly in planning and i)U(lg(;ting ap= 
plioutionH. 1^h(!y Hhow how ohnngoH in inputs, procuHH, and out = 
coniim influonun oach othor. This mnkuH contingnnny planning 
poHKibln. What will tho fulurt; bn Hko if tjiroumntancnH an; th(j 
Hdimi, or if Ihoy ohango? Modgls suggnnt anHW(?rH. 

Tho prommt modol mm Noloclod tronds in Htudcml 
originH, Hiudnnt flow, and nduoational outoomnH a! Princo 
GfHn^go^H Community Collogo to got an undorHlandIng of how 
HtudtmtH arn uning tho Collogo. Such undarstunding makoH 
poljoy alKirnativoH (;loar(*r. QjnHCjqujjncoH of now progrumH Icn- 
Htudont flow, for oxampU;, bocomo visiblo in torms of froHhmon 
and ^(jphomoro onrollmt^nt's. grnduati(mH, Inmsft^rn, and othor 
outcujmc^H, Thus the; modol hociomoH um?ful fjjr nducntional 
program (^valuation and furthur planning in ttM'ms of thcf QjI- 
Icj^n H mission and oh|nctivoH, Furthor studios arn (afrrf?ntly 
tmdor way to apply this modol to spooifio ciuTiouUi, sui:h as 
nu rsing. 
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Two Inngitutlinui studicjB of Hlmkml ntlritiorr al Ihn 
Univorsity of Wij^cnnsin-Matlison Stihool nf NurHing wt)m initi- 
aled as pari of ihci snhool h ovnluaiion of iis mvw bancuilaumatn 
luirriculum. Ono of tho stiiclins axuminnd riiiujni hislorinal 
nntollmiml data lo idontify raUis of attrition, gtmnrnl aaustm for 
attrition, and points in thu oducalional program whuro attrition 
moBl froquontly occur rod, Thu othnr study, iloriviid from [hu 
first, sought to dovnlop a statistical prndiction modol with 
which pptantially Huccnssful and non-sut:cussful Hludtinls coultl 
bci idnntifiod at an acctiptablu Icvol of accuirauy. From both 
sludics procedures wnro ostablishud for t:ontinut;d monitoring 
of sludunts as thoy progrnss through thn four ynarg of Iho 
od uca I ion a 1 p rc )g ra m . 



Program and Student CharacterisUcs 

The iraditionai open dtKir admissions policy of the 
univursity provided that any student meeting minimum univer- 
sity roquirements and spet:ifying Nursing as a mujor was to hi; 
admiltcul to the School of Nursing. Thus, widely heterogeneous 
classes of students wern placed in a structured, scumce- 
oriented onvironmonl whc;rein clininal nursing experiences ditl 
not begin until the junior year. 

To prepare nurses for varying profcissional roles to 
moot the new dc>mands for hnalth cure and to attend to the 
diversity of sludents entering the school, a new educational 
program was designed and implemented. Intended to in- 
dividualize instruction for students, it offered variegated ex- 
periences and opportunities for Icnrnero of different types, and 
began nursing content and some clinical experience in the 
freshman year. It was felt such an individualized approach, in- 
tegrating students, intO the profession at an early stage, would 
contribute to maximal usage of resources and talents. 

Successful sludents in the nE?w program were initially 
hypolhesl^cd to be independent, flexiblo learners, able to 
evaluate their own abilities and progress, and able to work 
with differnnt people in different sellings. Since no objective 
measures of these traits had been available with university ad- 
missions data, it was decided to follow students through the 
program bv periodic administering of several data gathering in- 
struments. Among those was the Edwards Pcrsnnality 
Prefernnce Schedule (Edwards, 1959): it was used^ to deter- 
mine whether students displaying discernible learning 
strenglhs or weaknesses indicate personality needs that differ 
from other students. Another was the Nursing Student Self- 
Disclosure Inventory (Stone, 1971), an instrumnnt developed to ' 
obtain student descriplions of themselves as learners. Student 
responses to these and other inslrumonls served as planning 
tools for faculty, as well as indicators of the effectiveness of the 
hew program. ^ , . 



Identifiod Trends in Attrition 

In purl tc) aHsess the effticliveness of Ihti new program 
tifier three years of implinnnntation, and in purl to establish 
baseline data for longitudinal monitoring of student attrition, a 
study of six years of enrt)llnionl data was undertaken. Studcmts 
in the school during the three ytiars prior to implementation of 
the new curriculum were studied, as were students in the 
school for the three years since implementation. By conctmtrat- 
ing on these six yiuirs it was felt a representative description of 
attrition before and after thf> curricuhim change could be ob= 
tained. Further, any rnlationship of attrition to thr; contuirrent 
enrollment growth experienced by the school could also be 
demonstrated, * 

Studrmts who withdrew fn)m the School of Nursing but 
who remained at ihil University of Wisconsin-Madison and stu- 
dents who withdrew from both the school and the campus 
were identified by semester by enrollment year. The n?sulianl 
trends in attrition desc:ribing both groups of sludents are syn- 
thesized as follows: 

1, Over the six years stutlied the average yeariy stu- 
dent attrition in the SchiK)! of Nursing had been 19% 
of the total enrollment. There was v(>ry slight 
variance in this percentage figure for each ol the six 
^years, indicating the rate of attrition paralleled the 
rate of onrollment growth. (In 196B-69 the total un- 
dergraduate enrollment was 571: in 1973-74 il was 
1,17:3), 

2, By far the largest porcentnge of slutlent withdrawals 
occurred between students' sophomore and junior 
years (18% avc^rage attrition at this ;oint over the G 
years), and between students' junh r and senior 
years (19% average attrition over the 6 years). Thus, 
the second semester sophomores and second 
semester juniors comprised the class populations 
suffering the largest attrition rates. 

3, When considered by semeslors over the 6 years, an 
average of 7% of the attrition occurred in the first 
sc?meslers, while an average of 13% of the attrition 
occurred during or after the second semester, 

4, The major reasons given by students leaving the 
schoors cducalional program were changes in 
career plans, difficulties with one or more courses 
in the basic science component, perceived inabiiily 
to work with sick people, and difficultins ex- 
perienced in adjusting lo the school and/or the cam- 
pus, 

5, Failing to maintain an adequate grade point level 
and, thus, becoming ineligible to continue in the 
schoors educational program also charactcrizeti a 
significant porccnlapQ of students leaving the 
schooL. ' ' 

= . ^ 209 
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rhosc trinitlH and chiiriiuinnHticH of vinunn nmUim \uiv- 
iiiH \mm iilcMitiriiHl. il was Ihtm iimhrrlaktin to t^HtnhliHli \\wiv 
mlulionship In the; nnw iuliKUitmniil pmgiam mtl tu ([(>ti?miinn 
thcnr pulcmtiul inipncit un its c;ontinLH?tl implomont ttion. 

Attrition Prediction 

Tht) ul)iiity to prudiut HtudcHit allrition wnn nmrn uh a tool 
tci hi) iih(hI by fnmlty, amtm^Umu and udminisiralorH in plan' 
mng lor and carrying out Inarnln^ activitif^H that match the in^ 
(Iividual learning ncMjd^^ and inlortjsls of Htudc^nts with ap= 
prnpriatff wmmraiH. Tho need fur an ahilify In prtKlict student 
attrition wan further dictated by the imposition oP enn^llment 
Um^lH on university school*^ and (h^partinents as a n^HuIt of in^ 
^ crenH(?d hudjicMary reHtrictionfi, 1'hus. it was f(>h that identifira- 
tiun of polcnitially unsuccc^sgful students, if made twrly onnuuh 
would increase the c^ffectivem^Ns of necessarv couriHtdiny 
rcjmedial work, or tutorini^. 

Rt^Nciarch in highcH' education has indicatcHl high sfihool 
C.P.A. and high Hchool percijntile rank havt? h(H'n consislemt 
jmjdictors of student suucums in undergraduate programs 
. {Astm. 1972). Further, first mmmUir undei^gnuluate ap A has 
also be(*n ^hown to hn an accurate prt^diciior of success or non= 
succeBH in subs(!(iuent undc?rgraduate work becauH(! it rent>ets 
HimilaritieH m educational environment and pc^rformantT 
nieaHurcjs (Qwcm ^ Feldhusen, 1970). 

Htudins of succc'ssful and non^succesNful studt^nts have 
innpbyed nuch achievument h^mrm, hut havtj also mvurm,^ 
rated personahly, attitudinal. and HociaNpHycholoyicul 
mcuimires in their annlysus. Rose and Elton {19Byi found that 
pc^mmalily charautnriHlics signifitiandy dlfftirentiatetl b(>twP(>n 
iypiis of persistence and withdrawal, and \m\wvAm withdraw^ 
ing and persisting studenlH. Starr. Butz, and Menne {iq7^n 
rnportod that overall satisfaction with the collt>gc environment 
was mverHely n^iated to whuther or not students n>main(Ml in 
hci environment. Spady (1971 ) suggusted that attitudes toward 
Imirmng may be more important thanJtn quantity and quality 
ot prcvioiiH m:adomi(^inte!l(;ctual tj^^ptiritmct;. 

The need to consider the Variety of available ^jtudtnit 
datd m examining successful and non^succcjssful studrnts was 
summarized by Tinto and Cullen (1973). who maintained- " 
dropout IS a multidimensional process' whreh rekults from the 
inU^rac;tion bcawcum the individual and the institution and 
which IS mflunncQd by the characteristics of both tilememts'^ (p 
41). To devnlop a means for preilicjting attrition in the S<ihool of 
Nursing, then, it was decided to employ those available 
measuras that related to the interaction of studtmts and 
program. Use of data uppropriattMo the nnlure of th(^ schooland 
Its studontB could, thus, be expected to provide an indication of 
studonls probable porfbrmance in the educational program of 
Iho snhooL - 

Doveiopment of the Prediction Model 

To develop a prodiction modni that would identify slu- 
donts as potentially successful or unsuccessful in {hn Schoal of 
Nursing, th^' discriminant analysis tochnique was employed 
Discriminant analysis is a ftjrm of multiple rcgrossion whore 
*ho critorion variable is group mombcrship and the indepen^ 
dent vonnbles. are used to predict the group to which each in- 
Uivjduol probably belongs. Further, the contribution {wi>ight) 
cmch indopundont variable makes to this prediction is spGcified 
thus dBmonstrating the intcrrolntionships between varjablns. ' 

Use of this technique with availabiD nursing student 
data was intended to obtain maximal discrimination between 
two groups of stuflonts, dropout and (continuing, from the first 
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three ymrH of the n^nv prograni. M'he fbllowing Htudc^it 
nieasunm vvc-re uHod an the? ind(?pt.nd(fnt variables \u mviUrl 
grcHip momberHhip: 

1) HrHt HJunc?Htor CLP. A.: 

2) high Hchool p(?n;entil(i rank in (ilaHs; 

the Culluge Qualification 'lest (HQT) ' Heieaee" 
Huh=part; 

4) the learning stylo score (a numerical indc^x w\m)^ 
Henting a ajntinuum of ItMirning prefei'cmccjs from 
fjthcnMlirected to sc?ifHlirec{ed) obtaimul l)y the 
Nursing StHf^DiHclosure lnvi}ntory; 

n) the following perHonulity need variablcjs from tbc^ 
^{Iwards Personal Proff^nmcc? Hchculule that hacl 
ulreacly denionHlratCMl some n;lationships lo the 
l(Hirning processes of nursing studentH in the new 
program: achic;v(}mtml, order, aulonomy. suc^ 
corance, dominanf-f?, (jhangch endur'anciN and ag- 
gn?Hsi(3n. 

Data hum a random Hamphj of m students identificui as 
having left Jhe school in the :^year period und(jr sturly antl a 
randtmi sampUt ol 173 active students from the same time 
piUMod was used as a tjasis for the initial discriminant analysis. 

Rf?sults of the analysis indicated the combinotl dis- 
criminaloi^ powcir of the independent variabh«H employerl was 
highly slgnificuni (F ^ G.;jh, df ^ 12/223). Th(> chi=sqnar<» tc^^t 
computiHl [or \\w obtaincKl discriminant functi(m intiicated this 
function -provided discrimination significant beyond th(^ .000 
leveLof significanccj (chi-squan^ = BH.2f), df = 12). 

Dtjscriptivo statistics associaiod with each of the? ind(>^ 
pjmdcmt valuables arc presented in Tabhj L Column 1 pi^r^sents 
\hi) mean Hcores on each independent variabic? of those* stndi^nls 
Identified as dropouts; Column 2 proscmts the mean st:ores on 
ihv. same vanublns for the continuing sludcmts group; and CoN 
limn :igiv(m (he significance Iuv(4 of the F=ralio calculanHl Ibr 
the diffcirenccs between the? m(;an scores of each gixnip. 

^ ^.^^i^^i^^i'^jlprt'dictorvariabltissignifieanllycoiitri^ 
to the differentiation of tho two groups of studcmts are noted in 
th(^ table by asterisks. As suggested in the n^search and 
literature of higher education, first scmieHter CPA and high 
Bchool pmctmfile rank were significant predictors of group 
mcMnbcjrship, representing l)oth pr(?vious academic perlbr^ 
nmmie and achieveiti£mt in the university cniviimment. Thv 
cy bcinnce ' score was found to tiontrlb-itt! significantly to 
prtjdiciing group mcimbership. Including conlcmt from physics. 

Table I 

MEAN SCORES ON PREDICTOR VARIABLES OF 
DROPOLTT AND CONTINUING STUDENTC 



Predictor 
Variable 



Dropout group Active group 



First Semester CPA 

HS Percentile Rank 

CQT Science 

Learning Style 

Achievement 
Ordef 
Autonomy 
Succorance 
Dominance 
Charge 
Endurance , 
Aggression f. 



mean scores 


mear^i scores 


P< 


2/1168 


2.8130 


.0000* 


74.9032 


82.971 1 


. .0005* 


33.0794 


40,0462 


.0456 


42.7143 


43.5491 


.6527 


12 3016 


12.2717 


.9570 


11.0635 


9.7668 


.0501* 


11.7143 


12.2832 


.6766 


I2.%a3 


13.3468 


.5624 


10,9524 


12.4393 


.0186* 


17.3810 


17.2659 


J701 


13J238 


13.1BS0 


.6505 


9.8889 


11J526 


.0293* 
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(•htmiistry, niul hi{)lngy, ihis scuirtJ provides nn iiulitifition of tht: 
nalum of a Hluclc»nt's inuhn'stiincling of Kc;u?ntific; knnvvlntlHn nnd 
prinuiplc^s. Thi) (lovcilnpmont u( sunh nn unilc'rstandinjj h uk= 
siinllui ftJi prngruHH in nurning, Thi* \hvm) significiani pur= 
Honality variablt'N—orthir, dominuntJU, and uggiussit^n— 
di^piutud KludcnilH in ihi? dropnut gruiip an nx[)n»HKing a gniiitiM" 
nnnd for stmcturn and organlzalion than thoBii in ihti lionllnuing 
group, whiln also tjxprussing n hjsHCjr nv.v.il fcir ln;idc*rship and 
HnlfniHsnrlion. Such uharactnriHiicH have? not h{U)n asHOcanltHl 
with \hv. indt'pundunt, fluxiblu UuirnnrH likuly \i) ht! sunnoHnful 
in Iho Hchoors now program. 

ExaminiUion of tho .smrnn of inrlividual HludnntH 
rt*V(?al(ul ovorlapping high and low Hcorus ori cHinh vnrinbki for 
KtudtmLs in thu two idontifit'd groups, II vva.s, thus. mntiUidtKl 
Kcoros on indivitUiui variabios would not providu an atujuratR^ 
forocast of a studont H prohablu porformanou in tht* udiujatiunal 
program, Rathur. it waH dcKiiilod th(! inturrnlation.HhipH among 
varpljlus shiiuld bo consitlurnd in ordcjr to ibrntjaHt thn prcilja- 
hio Hucooss or non-suonuss tjf sludontH. 

Prodicling Attrition 

To apply the* roi^ults of thn discriniinanl analyjiin to pru^ 
tli(]t stiulont attrition, tho scortis of tMuih studniit on oaoh varui- 
blo wnro multiplied by thn appropriate discriminant wnight 
that was gonoraUKi In computing group di.scriminntion. Thusn 
producls wor^ Hummnd to form a dlsLTiminunt score; for com= 
pnrison with thti avorago discriminant scoroH of Iho dropout 
and continuing stiulnnts groLips, The av(*rag{; discriminant 
Hcorus rnprosunt the point on a continuum about which the 
scores of thn mombors of onch group should cluslnr. 

Using a mitlpoint botwnon thusn average* discriminant 
scoros as an arbltrury cutoff point, dist:riminunt scorns of all 
studunts enrolled in the schtKjl tluring thn thrni^ ynar pc^riod 
consiflnrud. for whom all data was avtiilablu, wort? nxuminnd \o 
duturmino group mnmbcrship. Whilo usn of thn midpoint as a 
c:u(off will nocnssarily misplace some students, fiH% were cor= 
roctly identified as dropouts anil 7(>% wiirt] correctly idontificMl 
as conlinuing in thn program. 

Discriminant sconis wore computed in similar fashion 
for the current (;lass of fnmhmnn nursing students: 27% wiiru 
identificRl as ptittrntial (iroptnits, whili^ 73% wnrt? iiUnitificKl as 



putuntially succtiHsfid HluiUHits in the program. Of the? in frnsh- 
nicm Hludeiits who withdrew froni Hchool at tht* end of th(? first 
snnieHter, ID had \mm correctly idenlifi(>d as dropouts by this 
technicjue. 

Significance of the Procedure 

To da to there has bcjoti littlt^ research conduuttHl in 
high(!r (iducaiion attnnipling to predict Ihr? probabk; attrition of 
studcints in u.nd(?rgraduattr prog rums. Many discussions of the 
characitciristics tjf probable dropouts represent post hoc descrip- 
tions el successful students; thcjse studtmts with achievement 
(jr aptitude scorcm that are relatively lower than those associ- 
iited with successful students have been inferrotl to bt; proba = 
hie dropouts. While reference to established performance 
mnasures contributes to an understanding of students, their in- 
tcrpriitatiou would hi) enhanced whtin considercul with other 
measurers to refltict the interactions of students and the institu- 
tion. 

The major significance tjf this riisearch derives from its 
use of data reflcicting tht; interactiun of students and institutitrn 
as defined by tht? assumptions and ol^jectives of u particular 
schooi The resultant discrimination btitweon dropout and con- 
tinuing stud(;nts was based on a combination of variables 
defined as meaningful to the; educational program of the School 
of Nursing, Thus, the ensuing prediction cnpabilities W(?rc) rel- 
ated to the intent and objectives of that school. Such utilization 
of data Is possible for any collcjge, school, or cle|)artment 
spijcifying thi> objective's an.l purposes cif its educational 
program. 

Dudgiit restrictions are increasingly becoming com= 
monplace In higher iMlucation, as is the desirt! of stud(?nts to 
spend their {Klucation dollars wisely. Any reliable procedures 
or tcjchnlquns contributing to the better utili/jition of talents and 
resourci'S should thus he weUiomed, The procedures dnscribed 
for pretiicting attrition can be used to further assist fafadty in 
planning their instructional programs; \hv.y can hu usrTtl by ad= 
ministrators in their institulipnal planning: and they^ can he 
ust;d by counselors or advisors in assisting studtints in program 
di^volopmeni. selection (if rc)mcjdial or tutorial opportunities, or 
retixamination of <;ar(;er (choice. 
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THE STUDY OF GRADUATES OF POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS: 
A SEARCH FOR THE PBODUCTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Ralph E. Hcnnrd The Univamty nj 
Colurudo uA DmWGt 



i More rigorous duniands for the jusiificalion of budget 
rnquesls and public resorvalions nbout the volue^ of higher 
education have created pressures on Initilutipns to discover 
more about their products. The study pfgraduatus of postsccon - 
dary institutions can assist in this search. A product is a resuit 
or an outcome. In one sense, the products of' higher education 
are the graduates. Morn specifically^ the outcoipes are the 
benefits produced for individual graduates and that v^hich, in 
ium, is produced by them. These benefits are both quantitative 
and qualitative in that they relate to income levolsj increased 
choices in employment, occupational achievements resulting 
from the use of knowlodge, skills or expertisfe, opporturnties for 
self dnvelopment» social developments an increased ability to 
contribute as a citizen or as a member of society and the per- 
sonal satisfactions which may result from education. 

The study of the graduates of one institution may be of 
value to other universities or colleges in the fpllowlng respects: 
(a) in providing a basis of comparison for other institutions 
vi^hich have engaged in or arc planning similar research; (b) by 
contributing concepts, methodology, research instruments, and 
results which may reveal strengths and weaknesses and, thus, 
may be helpful to others in subsequent endeavors; (c) by serv- 
ing as a stimulus for more research activity in the study of 
graduaces of poslsecondary educational institutions: and (d) in 
drawing attention to the possible uses for resultant information 
in meetings with state commissions on higher education, statu 
budget committees, institutional budget committees, and 
academic planning groups. 

The Uriiverslty of Colorado Study of Graduates 

A large-scale survey was conducted in 1974-75 with n 
questionnaire mailed to 5,833 graduates who had obtainnd hac- 
calaureate or advanced degrees from one or more of the schools 
or colleges on the four campuses. There was a 52% return of 
completed queslionnairea which was representative of the 
sample. 

In preparation for tlie study, a sampling matrix was 
designed to provide the number of graduates from each school 
or college and the year the degree was received (1890-1973), 
Computer runs provided the numbers in each of the resultant 
cells and selected a random sample of 10% from each cell. 

The Deyelopment of the Quastionnaira and Its Contents 

The questionnaire was developed with input and revi- 
sions by top administrafors, the Council of Deans, and the 
Faculty Corhmittee on Teaching, It was designed to make com- 
parisons among baccalaureate and advanced degree recipients 
from each school or college on the four campuses of the Univer- 
sity spanning the yeare, 1890-1973, 

The 125 items in the questionnaire Include ihe follow- 
ing arepj 



Characteristics of the graduates when they were 
students: 

Class level when enrolled, Colorado residents or 
non-residunlH, degree(s,) awarded," schotil or cof- 
. Ingn, years of degree awards, and campus on 
which most work was completed. 
First employment: 

How was it secured, and was the degree re- 
quired? 

Preient occupational classification or former t)e- 

cupation, if retired: 

Is the University education necessary for the 
presonl position?. Have knowiedge, skills, exper- 
tise ob«nined in undergraduate or graduate 
education been used In employment? Is a gradu- 
ate degree required? Would the income be less, 
the same, or more without a bar jalaureale qr 
graduate degree? The preseni hcome, or the 
highest Income, if retired. 

Comparisons of graduates' occupations with those 

of their fathers. The degree of gain or no-gajn while 

at the University In;^ 

Problem solving, self-iinderstanding, written and 
spoken expression, appropriaie omotional con- 
trol and oxpmssion, relating to people, making 
close friends, appreciation for pe^on^ of other 
jaces or ethnic backgnjunds, becoming better in- 
formed ahoul social or domestic issues and inter- 
national relations, ability to make ethical deci- 
sions, appreciation for the ^;is; and leehnical or 
scholarly knowledge, 

Evalualiohs of courses and instruction. 

The bases on which courses'are evaluated: 

21 items with two 5-point scales compa'ing 

* graduates* presentHJay evaluations ,^with those 
they believe would have been made as sti^dents. 

The rifced for options or alternatives in academic 

programs: ■ 
Individually structured majors, intercollege or 
school majors, academic credit for applicable 
work experience, and advisability of majoring in 
one discipline. 

Evaluations of stu&nt 'Icrviccs: (S-pqint scale) 
Academic advising, counseling about personal 
problems, careers and occupations, financial aid, 
part-time student employment, job placement, 
and where these services were received. 

Preparation foc^llfe situatib' 

Citizenship* occupational and career training, in- - 
terest in involvement in community or public 
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STUDY OF GRADUATES 



' nonds, iHHUciH. prnhloniH md prtjpnnition for u 
mliiiivniy sniisfyiny lifn. 

What duUjrmincis n sinclnnt^H nltiiudoH fnwnrtl ihr 
linivcjrHily? 

Prt!s«nU(lny/Hiiul()n!Kiny (:(Hiipnrist)nH on n=pc)inl 

Prosunt U(;tiviti(is in ndiumliunuK palilicHL pmfos^ 
* Hionnl, nnd chnrilnhh- or mlii^inuH uri^uniieatumH. 
QHitinuing conlanlH with Ihn Univnrsily: nxtcml nnd 
ntituru. 

Honic^ of llH) hi^hlighlH of ihn umdmlim' rc^spcmsns to n 
iuiml)nr of th(PNu itiims nm HUrvoyc>d in thin papnr with brief in 
t(jrprolivn {;{)mincmtH. 

Income as an OuEcome of Higher Educalion 

Vhij nicHlinn imnunl incumcj for nil miduuUis who 
rcKHMvcKl hncailm!hint(^ i\agwm. lHH()=197:i wns $14 24^> f^om 
parnd with a $20,401 mcKlinn inc;om(^ fur thostrwilh Hradeatr 

ThuHO inc^omn kmih must hn vinwotl from th^ pc'rspc.r^ 
hv(? o! changoH which hav(] or;t:urrod c)V(ir thn spnn ()f Wi yvnn 
and by mnHidonilion of cl if fern n cos anions tho Hnhools and nnN 
logcjH. IhoHc^ who i^raduated with bauoalaumaln deuret^s from 
lagu to iy20 had a median annual income of $12 000 but this 
jumpnd to mimi than $22,000 between 1920 tjnd 1940 thi^n 
Hteadily cleclined to S8,000 for those in the 197M973 poriiKl 
(Figure 1). Graduate degree recipients from 1890 to 1920 were 
at the $15,000 level of median annual income which rose dra^ 
in the 1940=1945 period and declined to 
^12.000 for those who rennived deyrtjes from 1971.1973 (Figure 

In comparison to the 1 940-1 94H period there wert^ - 
' lower mcomns for both baccalaureate and graduate dngrr^p 
recipients from 1945^1973. a period whcm incomes in 'he coun^ 
try were mcroasmg nipidly. This must indicate that though en^ 
try nvel salaries m emp!oymc?nt were high in the i9BOs the 
graduates who had been in (heir ocoupnlions for 30=35 years 
wore ™re nsiablishecl and consequently reabzed mon> V 
come. The peak income for all graduates would come at al)out 
55 years of age, 

A hasty glance at the profile of the graph in Fiuure 1 
v^mh steadily declining median annual incomes from 
1945-1973, might lead to the conclusion thai hight^r t^lucation 
has become less important in recent years. On the contrary 
nducationa! attainment Has increased the probability for hiaher 
mcomo. as Doutermann (1974) from the Bureau of Labor 
atatistjcs reporls; ^ 

Although the real income? of all workers has risen 
suhstantially over tho preceding two docados the 
greatest mcrease has occurred among the most 
(Klucated workers. According to the 1970 census 
the median income of men 25 and older with no 
more than an ulementary school education was 
only 42 perccnt-of the income of college graduates 
in 19B9. This difforontial had increased, over the 
preceding two decades/Since 1949, the median in= 
come (m 1969 dollars) of men with only rHemen- 
tary schooling has increased by 63 porcont. that of 
high school graduates by 69 percent, and income 
of college? graduates by 87 percent. 

^" ^civancod degree was not as important priur to 1940 
as U has boon since that time, in producing higher income, as 
ovidoncod m Figure T From 192p.i930. the bacealRureale 
ticgree rncipionfs median income was 523,000 compared to 
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S1H,000 for those? with graduate dt?grees. ThiH Nituation 
mversed in 1940=1945, when UKulian incomes for ^nulunte and 
bncealuureate (l(?gren re(upi(?nts wuw $50,000 und $^2 000 
rcispectivtily. Since I94O, thert? has been a consislont trend for 
gnuluate ch?grees to bring higher incomes Deuterniann (1974) 
in (he Onnmu of Labor StuliHtics n^porl. provi(!f?s an explana- 

In the decades since tht? end of Wnrid War 11. the 
average educationai attainment of the popuhition 
and labor force has been stc?ndily increasing. 
Whil(? workers have achieved more (?ducation 
than in form(?r ynnrs, tcichnologjcal changes havt? 
increnstKl the complexity of many jobs and crent{?d 
a di;mand for the more educuted worker, 
Whr?n th(? mtidian incomes of all the dcjgrec rwMiJients 
n;om 1890^1973 each school or college are comparc?d, the 
higiic?st are mediemt? ($32,499) nnd law ($20 070) with 
ongmeoring ($20,294) and business ($19,451) as third and 
^onrth. Pharmacy wuh next at $17,231 followed by arts and 
Hcionees. journalism nnd education at $12,758, $12 499 and 
S12,J12 r(?spectively, Th(? low(?st inenme l(?vels wereVnvirnn^ 
mental design (architecture) S11.730, music $11,749, nursing 
5ian7h, nnd arls and sciences cortificnte in education $9,014^ 

The Ef foci of Degreeg on Income. Perspectives of Graduales 
Across (he Sahools And Collegos 

The responses of baccaiaureaie and graduate^ deorof. 
recipients, 1890^1966, across the schools and college, raided 
from 75^100%. helievini. th(?ir incom(?s were more than they 
would havo boon without their d(?grees. The respons(>s of those 
who received degrees from 1971-1973 maintained this trend 
wilfi 8^1^ ^ceptions, These recent graduates have net 
(?HtnbliNhea themsolves nnd th(?y confrontecl deelininu job 
markots, Even m this poriod, most firaduates believod that in- 
comes . wore higher because of educational attainment Very 
fnw graduates folt their incomes would have? boon higher witlu 
ouHhe deg,a, only 5% of the arts and sdonces baMla{irf?ates 
from 1971^1973, for oxnmple. 

The Necessity of Degreos for the First Employment 

Across the business, professional, and technical 
schools, gimluates from 18904973 affirmed that they could not 
have? obtamed their firsf employmont without a decree Thv 
rinses ranged from 67% for business ha ccn laureates to 
100^ tor graduate mc^dical dogrees. The arts and sciences 
S^i'^'^ilP™*' ,hi5 puttorn quite consistently until 
1967, In the period, 1967^973. the percentages of arts und 
seH?ncos baccaulauroatos who beltevod their degree was neees- 
sary for the fir^t job fall from 54 to 29, This 29% figure did not 
ho d lor advanced dogroe recipients, 1971-1973. 70% of whom 
indicated that they could not have obtained their first emnlov^ 
ment without the dogroo, ' - \ y 

These statistics indicate that in recent years when the 
job market has tightened, an advanced degree or a degree^ from 
a busmoss or professional school has been much more helpful 
in ubtuming entry positions. This view is substantinted hv the 
responses regarding the use of knowledge, skills or expm^tise 
m employmont. For oxamplo, 96% of arts and sciences nradu^ 
ate degree recipients in the 197M973 period staled that in their 
omploymcnt they used knowledge, skills, or expertise obtained 
in their oducation, compared to a 58% response for arts and 
seiencus baccalaureates in this period. Comparison of arts and 
sciences with professional degrees, in oducation, for oxamnle 
reveals that 79% of tho oducation bnccalnure^Ues experienced 
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Figure 1 

MEDIAN ANNUAL INCOME OF CRADUATES OF THE 
UNIVERSrrY OF COLORADO, 1890-1973 (ALL SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES) 
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STUDY OF GRADUATES 



tha usn of knnwlntli^c;, skills, or nxpcjrtim; in cmplnyniniit (5H'H, 
Uk arts mul Hiiinnms), whili? 97% wilh ativnntJCHi in 
ruliumtinn (UB% in artH untl suUmiccjh) gave) uffirmutivn 
msponsns to thift 'jucjHlion. 

This trtind lowurd mori) spnciali^ntl tmininy for 
nmploymnnf uun havo n snriouH impact upon sooic'ty ovfir (imc». 
BiuigcH mqijuHts of inHliliilions of highor odiiciitioii am vumnd 
favoraljly whun thuy am supportnti with statistics Ihut ovidcmnn 
hi^Jli pumontajjos of ^ gniduatns oblainad funploymnnt. Oh- 
viuUHly, spnciaiis^nd training prodiitum thifi rimull. Tho mnsc^ 
qu(?n(:o is (hat li;sH support may hn givtm fur lil)nral arts or 
gnntjral mlutjation. If tho assumption is sound (hat libnral arts 
tiourHus holp studonts form valuor^ attain hintorical pnrspnn(iv(h 
and funution hotttir us nduoaind tnlizonH. ihn tfond towartl in^ 
cnjastMl spticializalion with liMlo nmphaslH on thn lifniral ads 
will produrf? dfdntfirious rcjsults, 

University Education and Occupational Achievament 

In ailnmpting to distjovnr (hn ouluomns of univnrsity 
nduoation from thn pc7ftjnp(ions of Univnrsity of Colurndo grutU 
uatos, (hnrn was intnrnst in dntnrminin^ not oiily thn offfjcts of 
cHiuc:ation on uhtaining th(? firsi position antl tht) nmultant Invols 
of incamn. !)ut also how much ndutjation waN rospnnsihh? hr 
thL'ir prcstmt positions. 

Whcm all rospnnsns from 1B90=1973 for all schools and 
noilngos am groupod. 59% of thoso with haocalauroalos and 
74% wilh advanced d(?gr(H;s slatcul thny could noi havn ol> 
tainod thoir prnconl positions without thijir dfigron. 

Thn rnsponsos varitul across thu yoars antl among thn 
'schtKiIs and collnges, Thn moro spnciaHzod profnssional or 
tochniaal scHckjIs such as mnditjin(i, law. and nnginonring had 
rtisponscs ranginji from 90^100% , Thn changns over thn years 
wnm morn tixtrcjmt; for arts and sninnces graduatus. From 
1930-1967. haccalaurnatn dngrno rncipicnls' rosponsns rangnd ■ 
from 66=72% in boiioving tht;ir nducatioh was rosponBibln f{)r 
the prnscmt position, but foil lo 38% for thn 197M973 pnriod. 
In comparison across iho years nearly 90% of those with ad- 
vanced dngreos attrihuted thnir poBi(ion to the degrnn unlii 1971 
when the rosponsu was 81% . 

Occupational Mobiilty^Increased Occupational Choices 

Oncupational mobilify as used here is not synonymtuis 
with sociOHjconomic mobility, though there is a relationship. 
5k)mc graduates increased their choices of occupation because 
of iheir education, but the choice did not always result in a 
higher income for the graduate compared to that of the father. 
Thus, higher incomes arc not the equivalent of occupational 
mobiljly because of volue judgments related to the choice of oc- 
cupation and because some professional claBSifications have 
lower incomes than those for sales or skilled workers. 

The responses of the total sample, including all schocjls 
and collugns 1890-1973. revealed that 2% of the fraduates com^ 
pared to 26% of the fathnrs were classifind as skilled or 
unskilled or laborers. The greatest percentage differences be- 
tween graduates and fathers were in the professional 
classification with 60% of thn graduates and 25% of the fathnrs 
in this category. 

There was a trend from 1890^960 for the percentage of 
baccalaureate degree recipients in the officer^manager 
classification to exceed the percentage of fathers In this 
classification, but the situation reversed 19604973, 

^ What opportunities were offered for graduates to enJer 
high income professions, such as law or mndicine, if their 
fathers were classified in lowor incomo occupations? Thn per- 
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C(;ntnge of (lie fathers of gnitluntns of \hii University of Colorado 
ScihonI of Medidno who wore skijlc-tl, unskilled, nr lahorcjrs 
rangnd from 46^23% from 19204973, In the 1971-1973 period 
38% of the fatherH worn in the officn-dnricaL sal(?s, skilled. 
unskilkuL or laborer classifications compartul to 38% profes- 
sional and 15% officcjrs-managers. 

One^third of the fnlhc^rs of the graduates of (he? SdHK)l 
of Uiw wt»rn in thn skilled, unskilled, or lalmmr classification 
(19714973). 11% were office-clerical or in sales, 11% were 
[)rof(?ssionaf. and 44% were officers-managt^rs. Tht^se pertjun^ 
tages vary ovcjr the years 18904973. but there is a range of 
22=25% of skilled, unskilled, or laborer fathers during most of 
thc;^ time. 

The occupations of the fathers of graduates from other 
schools and colleges followed trends similar to the SchooLof 
Medicine and the Schcxjl of Law, with an average of 30% in the 
skilled, unskilled, or laborer classifications. 

Thertj wore mure fathers of arts and SLiiences degree 
rncipifmls in the proftissional and officer-manager dassifica= 
(ions and fewer in the skilled, unskilled, or laborer categories 
than was characteristic of ^ill other schools ^colleges fcjr the 
period 1890-1973. In the 1971-1973 period 38% of'tho fathers 
were classified as profussional. 23% as officers ^managers, 
13% in offico;clerical or sales, and 19% in the skilled, 
unskilled, or laborer categories. 

In summary, many degree recipients whose fathers 
were In lower income occupations were enabled by higher 
education to enter higher income profesNions such as medicine 
or law. Acrcss the professional schools, many graduates moved 
into professional or officer-manager occupational classifica^ 
lions whose fathers were not in these occupations, this was 
characteristic of arts and sciences degree recipients, exeopting 
bancalaureates in 19714973, This was the only period in the 
18904973 span of years that the number of arts and sciences 
tjaccalaureales in the pfofessional and officer-manager 
classifications did not exceed the numbers of fathers in these 
classifications. The reasons were that 15% more enrolled in 
graduate studies, there were 10% more graduates than Others 
in the office^ciericai and sales classifications, and there were 
Q% more baccalaureate recipients in the skilled, unskilled. ■ 
and laijorer categories than in the 1967-1970 pcriad. Even 
though the mobility for arts and sciences haccalaureates to 
professional and officer-manager classifications was not as im- 
pressive In 19714973 as previously, it must be remomhorod 
that these are recent graduates and their ultimate occupational 
classification can be determined better at a later time. 

Other Outcpmas of the University Expenence — Persoiial 
and Social Developnient 

The outcomes or benefits of a university education oc- 
cur not only in the areas of income and employment. The ques- 
tionnaire included 16 statements on self development and 
social development and ascertained the relative gain the gradu- 
ate felt he made in these areas becai of hispxparinnces at the 
University, 

The highest percenta|es of graduates who reported 
high or average gain were in the fbllowing areas; (a) technical- 
scholarly knowledge (87% ), (b) problem solving ability (82% ). 
(c) skill in written-spoken expression (79%). (d) increased 
ability to relate to people (71% ), (e) adequate occupational and 
career training (71% ), and (f) increased self understanding 
(70% ). Only 4% of the nearly 3.000 responding graduates in 
the sample reported little gain or no gain in tGchnicaUscholarly 
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knnwUulgu ami nnly H-lfl% riipurtfjti lilth! ^ain or no ^mn in ihn 
othur 5 iirmiH, 

Appmximainly [)ni?-hulf of the; ^Jnidiint{»H hcjlinvncl thny 
giilnnd in ihd pnrsonal dcivoUjpmc'nt nrnaH of npimnmlion for 
tho nrtH, "th(j upproprinU] uxpmHsion or {:unlrt)l of umotions, md 
\hi) al)ility to mukv. (Mhicnl (UunHionH. About on(?-half vvoro 
uwan? i)f soc:inl dovc?lopnitMit guins in lj(?mmin|| hvAlvv informful 
ahoul HOf;iii! Ihhiujh und inUnnational rolations, in dc?volopinjj an 
appf (jciaiion for por^onH of othnr vmm or cHhnio bacikgrnnndH. 
and in an inonniNc^d intnrt^Ht in bncjomin^ involved in com- 
munity and public isHUns and ntindn, Tburi^ in a HubHtantial pnr= 
ticipation U^viA in c?du(uitlonaL pr()ff!gHional, charitaldt?^ 
roligious, and pohtiiuil organii^alii)nH. hut it in not oxlromoly 

hish. ■ ' 

Evaluation of Academiy Programs 

rhi) graduatc^s wt^ru ankud to ovaluatc? thi? cjuality ofthij 
iimvHvs thny ttK)k and thd instruction thny nnnnvi^d whilu at tho 
Univorsity. Onn-fourth of thn noursns mil inntruiition wcro 
ratful fixcoilont, 51% vvnrti (UjusidtMod g'Hul, and thnu!>£juartc:iH 
of the- total wuro positivniy (jvaluatod. On tho othnr hund. one 
{juarf(?r of tho Univnrsity's ociurHOH and inHlruclion vvoro ovalu- 
attul an poor by itn ^raduatoH, 

Thu rosponHOS of tho haonnluurc?at(J and graduate? 
{ingioci rocipitHits ofoacih school and nollrgn arn fairly Himilar to 
Ihoso of thn ovorall Hnnipl(!. With sonio f*xo^/ptionH. thort; is a 
trcmd ovidoiit sincn 1950 of rnoro courses nvaluatod as poor and 
fowor courscm ovuluatnd a*^ oxcclkmt. Thorn vva8 also a tondon- 
ny for graduate dnjjroo rocipiontji to nvaluatn courstjH highnr 
than hacocilauroatos, with larger purcontu^os of nxonllcmt and 
gcxid c:our8t!s and lowcjr pnrotmtug(?H of pfXjr ooursiiH. 1'hn 
ovaluations of instruction corrolatod vv^ith thtisu trontis. 

Thf* rcisults of the roHponnfJH of graduatoH arc? uU^ar. 
Althpugh thu ovnrall incrnaHlnn prxir ovaluationH over the years 
und the accompanying decreuHc^s in excellent ratings nw par- 
lially counler=balanced by increafses in gtxid ratings, there hm 
been a general decline in the quality of instruction and eourses 
since 1950. 

Interpreting the reasons for this decline is a difficult 
task, but sevciral pfisnible hypotheses are offered here. First, 
there has been an increasing domnnd since the 1950s for 
universities to assume a more active role in service and 
/esenreh. This demand was accompanied by increased enrolU 
meets throughout the nation and. even though funding far 
universities reached an all-time high during the 1950s and the 
196Cs, the tremendous dtimands for instruction. rescMireh. anti 
service were perhaps not adequately met. <; 



Hemndly, in an {iarlic;r rcjsearch, Henartl (U)73) ftmnd 
that m% of the Univ(jrsity of Coloratlo faculty niemiK?rN do not 
biilievi? that promotion and tenurtJ art? based primarily on an 
estirnate of teaching (?ffectiv(;ness. and Ul% do not bolievc! that 
dcipartinent chairmen or oth(jr atlministrators altach as nau^h 
importance to dc?monst rated teaching nbility as to potcmtiiil for 
Hcholarly contribution whiui new faculty membt^rs are 
rc!crulted. Thus, the ihuilinc? in the (?valuati{)ns of courses and 
instruction may hv. partially lj(u;ause tcuiching (*ffcictiveness is 
not rnhid highc;r in the reward system for facuilty. This doi^s not 
mean thai nmtiurch. and scholarly contrihutions an!^unimpor- 
tanl, They arii considc?rt>d necc^ssary for excellent instructi{)n. 
'V\m faculty memb(?rs mu^t Yni indicating, howc^vcjr, Ihiit instruct 
lion lUMidH a high(;r ruting fur rewards ancl in r(M]niitm()nt. 

Ancjther consicUiraiion in the decline of t»vaUuiiionH of 
fuiurscjs antl instruction in tht^ past 20 ycnirs is the changing 
nature of Ihu student body, Scholastic Aptitude Ttjst HC{)rt;s and 
olh(;r tt;st stiorns indicute that stiuhmts entiir the Univc;rHity with 
more acadcHnic prcjparatidn than in th(; past, evcm wh(;n very 
recent (Inclines are considered, i'hese sludents probably have 
higher expectations than clid former stuikmts and thriir evalua= 
tions ar^^ lh(;reforn. lowc^r. 

Summary and Conciusions 

The rt?sults reveal(?d that priukiminant pf?rcf!piions t)f 
graduattis with buciudaurcHite or graduate; degretm wen? that 
their univt^rsity ciducjation was neciissary for first (nnployment, 
for their pitJsent position, and that it producc'd highiir incomci. 
Ciraduatt) degre(?s or specialized prciffissionni training have 
l3ec()me more nec(?ssary since 1940. Higher {MhH:ati<)n, 
howc^ver, enabled 50% of btjth baccalaureate antI graduate 
degree recipicmts to lncrc;as(; their occupational choices over 
theses of thfnr fathnrs. In addition h) occupational and inciomt; 
benefits from imiversity education, the graduates realixnd in= 
teiiectual, personal and soclul gains in fic?velopment. 

The evaluations of courses, instru(:tion» academic afl- 
vising and other studtmt siirvices emphasize that atlenti()n 
should be given to the areas needing improvement. The results 
may be used in meetings with official state bodies and on the 
local ctimpuees in budget considerations and in academic plan- 
ning, and can serve as a basis fcir similar research at ether in = 
stltutiens. 

The conclusion is that pestscjcondary institutions (Uin 
discover that ihcnr gniduntes are one? of the best sources of in= 
formation supporting the benefits of higher education and in 
det(;rmining the academic programs and student servic(m 
which need improvement. 



Deutermann, VV. A. Educdtiunal dttdinment of wori<urH, .vyrch m? i Monthly Libif Rvvirw, IMZ^, ""il^-fii. 
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SLOWING STUDENT ATTRITION; 

AN ACTION RESEARCH PROTECT ON ACADEMIC ADVISING 



DnnniH L BuUm, Drakii ij/iivoAsify 



During Ihii upiming waokH of thn Hill Family FouiKln- 
tiun prujcfct im anadc^mit; ndvising at Dnikn University, 
ncjudumit; advisur^ rcporlnd ihij following uasos. Thn rnnHtjnH 
givtm by thusci fntghmnn typiunl of \hmi) voicnd by i^tudtmtN 
•i! many univcfrHitiiis, 

"Dnryl withdr(?w on AugUHt 22nd. ]m\ liofoni, 
classuH Iwjg^en. Tho Assistant Doan mportnd that 
he arrivnd h)f summnr orinnlntion, stayntl-on by 
(ramping nnai thfj rivc;r, worktui at thn State Fair— 
and thun luft l acmm 'this {Dm Moinns) is just too 
far from homr ' " 

"Patrick withdrnvv cm Augusl ;nst. Hn Infl fVjr per- 
sonal rniisons iit homo, also saying 4 just don't 
think 1 could t;h£*ngn into thn Dnvironnuml hmu.' " 
His advisor rcporlod that as a mnmbor of a funda- 
muntnUst roligious snut, Pnt fult that Drako wan 
Sodom and Dns Moinns was Gomorrah/* 

'Karnn wilhdrqw on August 31st, ll nppnars Hhu 
attondnd Drake bnly lo ploaso hnr pnrnnts and that 
hc^r own motivation was idk? curiosity.' Shu 
thought hor atlitudn might hava bnun diffurunt had 
sho attonded our summnr oriuntation program," 

"Edward withdruw on Snptnmbor 13th. His ad^ 
visor rnportGd that he has a serious vision 
problem: his glasses are so thick thai he must 
rnmove them to rend — when he dons, he lowers 
his head so that his nose is actually on Ihu book. 
Some previous advisor assigned him to five read= 
ing classes/' 

"Dnbl3ie withdrew on Soptcmbur 17th, about a 
month into the semester. She? had attended Drake's . 
Summer Session and had achieved fairly woll, 
mostly as and Cs, ft the Fall, she became en- 
trapped in English— and left, saying she 'would be 
satisfied only with A grades/ Her ACT Composite 
is 15 and she ranked in the bottom half of her high 
school class/' 

l imaginc you could find very similar cases at your own institu^ 
lions with very little difficulty, 

Drake did not begin the Hill Advising and Retention 
program without some prior experioiiuu. Through good plan- 
ning and good luck wo had experimented with two limited 
programs, elements of which were incorporated into the Hill 
Project. ' 

In 1971 the College of Libnrnl Arts tried an intensive 
advising program for freshmen and sophomores who appeared ^ 
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to bo in academic: difficulty. D;rtuin faculty advisors worn paid 
$200 ovcirload during the Spring sem(;ster— and in return tritul 
to eonlact advisees by telephoni; to get the student in for a visit. 
Advising efforts concentrated on reading and study haljits, test 
taking strategies, and very limited referrals to other University 
agencies. "Special Counseling/' as it iva^ calJed. enjoyed a 
modest success, not so much in the effect on stuflents but on 
faculty altitudes. Many faculty were pleased at the ailditlonul 
contant=and we learned that the general stutUmt complaint ^'1 
only see my advisor twice a year lo get my scht;dule signed" 
was a two-w^iy street. Advisors enjoyed the student conlaot, 
but they had only a limited mc»chanism for that contact. 

The seciond prt^ram providing experience for the Hill 
Project was. and is, the Transitional S<;rvices Progrnm. I'ransi^ 
tionai started with 19 students in the iniH) Summcsr Session and 
now regularly enrolls 100 in \hu Fall term and anolh(»r 20 or so 
in th(] Summer, 

Transitional provides dircciad sluciy for one semester. 
It includes required work in reading and study skills, and in = 
tensive consultalion with a Transilional counselor^ II is one of 
the few programs at Drake that provides no financnal aid, 
places strong, written conditions on continuation past the pro!> 
ationary semester— and is oversubscribed by applicants! The 
six years of dealing with these "predicted failures" has sup- 
plied much of the experience we drew upon in writing and im- 
plementing the Hill Atlvising Project/ 

TtieHill Proiecr 

This is the second year of a project funded by the Hill 
Family Foundation of St, Paul, Minncisota (now the North west 
Foundation) under their Independent College Program, The 
Hill Family Foundation serves a seven stale area that includes 
Iowa. First y{;ar funding at Drake was 393,000 and second year 
funds are over $80,000. There are three main parts to our 
program and five secondary objectives. These objectives are 
outlined in Table 1 All of the systems^-Advising, Exit Intec^ 
view, and Course Prediction—are up and going. In addition, 
the secondary objectives are either completed or are on a con- 
linuing basis. For example, the Center for the Study of Reten- 
tion continues to provide free consultation service to institutions 
within the Hill area. We also publish a newsletter, RETAIN, 
that has articles from HilUarea colleges and universities about 
other advising and retention programs. 

As indicated earlier, thu Hill Project was iw igrowlh 
of previous expRrlences with various groups of exit prone s!u- 
dents, plus the shock of a student now-model which indicated 
we are losing, on the average, slightly over 45% of our new. en- 
tering students within 2 years. The program also started 
because Hill invimd applications for grants from private col- 
leges and universities in their service area of Iowa, Minnesota, 
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thn DakolnH. Monlnna. klnho, Orcigtm, nnci Wcishiniiton. Thv. 
pmviouH HiiiditiH. thii ncnv=m(Klt.l. ihn Hill invitutinn=^untl llic; 
obvious uoniuirn of n privuti! univnrHily to find vvnys to raUiin 
mow Hludcnis— ail mnu) togcnhur vtiry nt^utly. 

Thorn won: mmu nlhv.r undcirlyin^ corKUMnB, Homa that 
may bolhcM' oihm inHtitulionH; ' 

L Thfiro wiin a nv.inl to know mtjm nbout Drako stiu 
donls and thn Drake? cnmpuH tmvironm(nit, 

2. Wf) want(!d to find ways tu nnluct? thn disHonannc? 
thai sludnntH fnlt, UiHsonnnnn that contributns to at- 
trition. 

3. Wn fnlt strongly that Anudnmin Advising in ulmirly 
iliffonml from coimsnling (in Ihn studnnl lifti vAm- 
Inxi) and that our Anadfunit: Advising nnndnd a 
tiioHn \mk. 

4. ^iim: of US Oil the ntaff anociplnd thn prumisn that not 
all niculty should advisu studemts— and thai (?vnn 
Ihosn who tlo advising wnll nan iisn morn nitln. 

5. Wu also fnlt that an institution nomposcKl of profc!s= 
sionals should ant proftissionally whcm W(! first ck?al 
with our olinnts; Wi? usi?d th(? annlogy of stoning a 
mudicnl tlontor or an altornny whnrn onn would bn 
highly suspicious of a prantitioncir who did not takn 
a fidl casn history or probo (?xhaustivfily about a 
Ingal problnm. Wn nnndnd to analyzo our studnnts 
(clinntsj similarly. 

Program Functions 

For studnnts, thn first ynar of thn program snrvnd 
nearly 300 freshmen idDntified as 'Exit=Prone" through a mm- 
bination of low ACT Composite scorn or low SAT vnrbal and 
math scores, low high school rank^ or a positive scorn on an in^ 
strumeni designed to predict LEAVERB. not using academic 
background. Students were assignnd to a Hill acadnmic advisor 
by their college Doan. The design of the program provided very 
intensive contact — ^al Inost once a week for a minimum of 30 
minu(a&--<lurin| the start of schooL Contact tapered off during 
the Spring semester. Thus, exit-prone siudents were plannd in 
an almost tutorial relationship with llieir Hill academic adviser, 
Fourlecm fticuliy of instruclion wore solectDd to partun^ 
pate in the Hill program; In addition to meeting with their 
selentod advisees, they attended weekly training sessions, 
rovievved cases presented for discussion/ kept a log or diary of 
each advising session, learned abSut Drako's referral and help- 
ing services, and learned to take the iniiialive in contacting and 
helping an advisee instead of wailing for a crisis. 

Among deans and general faculty there is liiile overt 
change in behavior, which is not surprising since that is not 
what the program sot oiji to do. There is, however, a basic shift 
in awareness about ihe need for good academic advising, and 
particularly about the need to slow student attrition. Much of 
the latter may be due to the general crunch in higher education 
rather than the Hill program at Drake. 

Among the Univereity community there Is a much 
greater awareness that our attitudes toward students are very 
important in keeping them at Drake, ^fore the Hill program, 
very little conversation was hoard about the need for ihe 
Registrar's office, the Cashier's office, the Library staff, or any 
other support service to pay much attention to attitudes about 
students. Today, we can say with certainty that support ser- 
vices are very much aware of the need. Changes, however, 
come about more slowly. Does it work? Humanistic academic 
advising does work at Drake. Attrition for the "Exit^Prone" 
group was dofinitely slowed over the acQdemic year--and 



Tabfe 1 

HIUj^DVISING PROJECT 
DRAfCE UNIVERSITY 

Basic Objeflives of the progrpm: 
ADVISING: 

1. tdenlify ''Exit^Prone'' frushman sludenu 

2. Creatn a cadre cf ''Humdnistjc:'' academic advisors 

3. Provide advising tools 

4. Reduce alifition 

EXIT INTERVIEW SYSTEM^ 

1. Create a falional e5<ii sybiprT>-^for a\\ siudenh 

2. Create a usable dala base 

3. ! Train "exit interviewers" 

4. . Learn where Drake is wrong 

COURSE PREDICTION: 

I 

\ j Evaluate grading patterns in common courses 
2J Predict chances of success 
3j Create a new loo! for advising 

4. ' Create a new tool for student srlf=adyrsing 

Secondary Objectives of the program: 



1L 
2 

i 

S-. 



Create a bibliugraphy on retention programs 
Wri'e an advisors aids" book 

Implement training techniques for academic advisors 
Use an Advisor Perception Inventory as a check 
Start 3 Center for the Study of Retention 



Table 2 

ArTRITION FROM THE 1973-19/4 
FRESHMAN CLASS 



Exit Prone 
N^ ^80 

Co heir t 
N^ p5 



r/iil 




SjifiriK 






Ioi.il 


with- 


Miifl- 


W!!h= 


Acidi'mir 






fliiiW 




tlr.iw 














clr.iw 






13 


12 


5 


30 


55 


85 


26 


58 


22 


106 


26 


132 



ihernjappenrB to bo a contribution to the gnnural rctnntion rain 
botwpen tho frashmnn and sophomorG year. 

I Tab la 2 shows, in brief, what hnpponcKl to thn 895. 
froHHmnn who siartad thn Fiill 1973 snmostor. Of that group, 
280 finally onded up in tho (jxit-prunn group md rnanivcd the 
intnnsivn aajdcmin advising. Thn/ balance of the class was 
folldwod simply as a cohort group and rucoivod only thn usual 
advising cnntants. For thn acad(?mia yonr, thn oxit-pronn group 
hadin loss niU] of 13% whilo the; cohort group had a loss ratcj of 
17% . It must be rncallod that tho oxit-pronn group also star tod 
out|with much wnakor acadomio proparation, Thn losscm ovnr 
thtr summnr tippud thn balancn in favor of tho cohort group; ii 
ap^3nars wc wnm abln to rnduon freshman year attrition, hut thn 
offcct was not powerful onough to carry over into tho nnxt ynar. 
H^wnvnr, as Tablo 3 indicatns, wo worcj abln to afft:nt tho ovcjr- 
alj rotnntion ratn of froshman studnnts. 

I Thn rotontion rato has incrnasnd among thn tmlirc* 
fipshman alass and wn fnol that morn of tho Hill group 
rmurnad in tho Fall of 1974 than wo would huvn normally ro- 
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Table 3 

RETINTION THROUGH THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SOPHOMORE YEAR 



1968 

FRESHMEN 
1969 

FReSHMtN 
1970 

FRESHMEN 
1971 

FRESHMEN 

1972 

FRESHMEN 
1973 

FRESHMEN 



LJf* fliC n I /f 


K'f 'i et 1 1 It} KIIKIr" 

rt I ' Kt ! UKNlNl.i 


hLilN ill IN 


rRlSftStSN 


AS suPHnMcmts 


mil 


1137 


707 


62% 


1133 


832 


73% 


1185 


856 


72% 


1252 


897 


72% 


1062 


729 


69% 


895 


678 


76% 



10. 



11. 

12, 



Table 4 

ADVISOR PERCEPTION INVENTORY 



rriM 

1. My advisor has been readily dva liable for 
consultation. 

2. My advisor has beeri genuinely concerned 
about my welfare and has been actively 
helpful. 

3. My advisor has served as a resource person 
for me. 

4 The spirit and* practice of continuous self- 
evaluation has grown thros^h my advisor/ ^ 

5. I enjoy my regular interview sessions with my 
advisor, 

6. My advisor encourages me to e^cpress my 
opinions about Drake. 

7. My advisor listens to problems I encounter. 

8. My advisor knows when I do not follow 
his/her conversation, 

9. Major points of my regular interviews have 
been summarized by my advisor 

My advisor has helped me^ with personal 
problems. j 

My advisor has taken an interest in me. 

My advisor and I spend most of'our time drs= 
cussing academic problems. 

1^. I believe n,y advisor anticipates needs that I 
have. 

14 I believe my advisor has helped make the 
transition from high school io Drake 
smoother. 

15. I would willir^ly share probltms I encounter 
with my advisor. 

16. My advisor has introduced me to various 
. organizations within Drake. 

17. My advisor has been well-prfpared for each 
interview 



Yti NO 



HCM'vK'nN or pre)- 



IuIikmI wllhoui ihn Atlvisinj^ and KtMimliim projinim. If IHIk pnt- 
icirn holtlH for fcnir ytmrH. ihnn wcj will hnvn Hnlld nvidtmuo (hcit ' 
humuniHtic! adviHinH unnh4biil(!H In holclin^ ihuHt? kintis of s(u^ 
tlimis, 

Kludfints who W(«rn pari of Ihi; pri)|jrain HkiHl it. fucully 
likt3(l iL Wi? uIho hnv(? somn (tvidiiiicuj c)ilic;r ih^in vurbnl nxprciK- 
sion Ihiil Ihls kind of adviHiniJ nol cmly workn, bul uIho la tloHir- 
uhlii. 

Thi\ Aflvisor P(;n'*)pliun Invimlory, illuHirultKl in /ruhlo 
IV, was (icjnslrut;tmi by our Hill Rimtiarnh AHHcHnaln. Tlin tubit! 
is a Him[)lifi(!tl vnrHion; Ihi; niUual inHlrumnnt allowiMl n sludtnit 
It? respond on a strain from Hlrtingly nunu) U) HliDn^ly diHU^nM;. It 
vviiH adminisUniu! in Ihn Fall and kigmi In Wm Hprlng to all ihti 
Mill NUHlcintN and to a Hamph? of the? Cijliort gvm p. 

VVhal wc? ffjund wvad hoitki major diffc^roniHJH in por- 
c-(;plion of adviHinj" bolwcMm Ihi* Hill ^^mup and Ihn Cohtjrl 
Mnmp, Homt; of Ihnm HtaliHiiually HignificnnL In faoh only ilnins 
1 1 and 12 wnni no! Nignificanlly diffiMimt ul Iho .QUI lovt?!, Wn 
f(jnl lhal this kind of rt?HponH(! from sUidimls niccnvini^ difftiron- 
liaind Ircjalmtm! in Hulid pr(K)f of ac:(:()ptan(;c> cjf humnnislic; ucN 
viHin^ by the? Mill HUtdimtH. 

Ah mi|*hl bn nxpoctcul, Iht? advising purlum was not 
wilhoul simii! probl(;ms: 

1. Thc)m wuH iniliiil iaciilly fcmr of \mn^ UirncKl into a 
junior counMnlinH pHychologisL 

2, Advinors wc;rc? hcisiliinl Ui initiulci contacil wilh slu- 
dcmis. 

'A. Thuy wuw unsurc! of rnfcirral 
tHHlurtm. 

4. Faculty W(;rn unwilling \n "think Drake!*'; Ihi^y wc/r(J 
ticjd io ihnir c:oIl{>g(} — c)r dtjpniMmonL 

5. Thoy wnrn husilanl Io advlnci a HUKltml tmi of Dnikn. 
H. 'VhtAy W(M'(> hosilant In kcHip logs or journals. 

7, Thtiy wnro unsuro of how In handin a sludiml com- 
plaint ahoul a fcillow fai:u!ly mnmiMjr. 
All tjf Ihcmo fcuirs and hcjHilantiicm wt^ro mc?l, if not ovnrmmn, 
thrt)ugh Ihtj group HORHions, Hill acadcimitHulvisqrs disuovcirnd 
Ihuy wort* not alono in fatung Ihnso problcjmH. 

Thn sncond major Hi>ution of thu program was Iho cmn^ 
lion of nn 'Exil Inlnrvinw Systom" and rolaind data basns, Of 
(lourso wo had an uxil syslcsm— ^il simply did nol work, Thu 
thrusi of Ihn Hill nxil syslnm lay in charting iho aiitual pro- 
mmDH II Btudiml must go Ihrough lu formally hfavn ihn Univiir- 
sily and ihcm.lrying In pnrsuadc' advisors, dnailii, and support 
Hlaff Io follow Iho nharl. Wo did no! orcmin a mrw priKinsH for 
cjxiling; wc; j;imply wrote? it down. In addition to Ihinking 
through Ihn nxit syslom, wn did crnain an nxit inl(?rvinw ft)rm^ 
scshup for knypunnhing and givnn only to IhoHo Iraincjd inUir- 
' vijjwnrs who actually tjonduntntl Iho cmil inlnrvlcjvv, 1abln B \U 
luslrnlns Ihi* conlont of Ihn inlrjrvinw. 

'Vho. HyslcMti is finth bul liki; burcmucraoy, il only Aiuls 
up whnn pc^oplr* am pluggnd in, Thnrt; in nlonn mntn)l on Hill 
sludcmt withdrawals bncaust! of \hi) atlviNor nonlant ho a good 
data basu in bning nslablishnd for Ihnt group. Proljably only 
25% of othtirs, including uppnrnlassmnn, who withdraw am 
being intcrvi(!wnd. Studnnts slip by in DfrniVn officcm, the 
nushit;r. the? Kngistfar's office?. This sllppngo rtmlly dnnlroys tho 
analylical power of Ihu c?xil syslnm and dntu basn. Vou must bt! 
vt;ry hard-nosnd ahuul nxil data if you want to know why pno- 
pin Unwi) your institution after you havn pul oul yi)Ur 1)chI 
nf^jrlH to rntain Ihcjm. 

Thn final mainpart of thc^ program was creation of 
course pr(uli(;tion mntrixtJs; thnrn am nbuut or so of thtmo, 
Thn original purpomm worn snvnml: 
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Table S 

EXrr INTERVIEW CON TENT 



(10) 



(18) 



NAME 



^ (1) 



s s # 



(16) M F (17) 

' SEX COLLECE^REGISTRATjON 



FR SO jR SR GR (19) 
CLASSIFICATION 



YEAR/SESSIONWNITIAL ENROLLMENT 



(35) 



MAJOR 



CHECK THE FOLLOWING WHICH APPLY: 



(38) 



(39) 



(40) 



(41) 



(43) 



HOUSING 
^Lives in dorm 
^Lives in sorority/fraternity 
^Lives at home 



Other off-campus housing 

STUDY HABITS 

_Less than 10 hrs a week 

Between 10 & 20 hrs per week 

More than 20 hours per week 

RETURN TO DRAKE 

^ Yes, after one semester 

.__ Yes, after one year 

" No 

PLANS 

Go to other school 

^Has Job waiting 

^ .Plans to find job 

^Entering military 

^Mairiage 

_„Other/What? ^ 



HELP RECEIVED ON THIS DECISiQN 
^Dean Academic advisor 

_ Professor Counseling center 

.Parents/relatives ^Student life 

^Other students _Oiher. Who? 



(45) Car on campus 

(46) Receives Inst. Financial Aid 

(47) Has informed parents 

(48) Has two close friends here 

(49) ___Partlclpated in 1 out=of=class activiry per week 
(22) _^_Enrollmnnt continuous ^ 

(68) CO.NTENT OF INTERVIEW 

Eliciting on information 

^.^^Listening 

___Referring to other services 

Advising 

Counseling 

^Inforniing of opportunities 

____Considering alternatives 
_„Helpmg student think thru Issues 
Giving informaiion 

(69) BEHAVIOR OF STUDENT DURING INTERVIEW 

_-^Hosli!e Neutral 

Non-responsive 

__Responsive ^ open 

(70) RESULT OF INTERVIEW 
__^Much negative effect on student 
__Some negative effect on student 
_ _ No effect on the student 

^Some positive effect on student 

Much positive effect on student 



(50) Reason for withdrawal indicated by student ap- 

pears to be real one. 

(63) What was his chief reason for attending Drake in the first place? 



(64) What was his major reason for leaving? 



(66) Please state your analysis of the reason for ihLs withdrawal; 



(79) Possible preventive action by Drake: 

(33) ^ - 

ACT COMPOSITE SCORE 
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(54) 



SIGNATURE OF INTERVIEWER 
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1. To hnip find Hmiom thai Imnnr fil u HliulcnirH 
mtfiiHurifd iil)illll(!N; 

2. To advlHo ufinr u Hohnduln m IniiK: how mmd a joh 
did (hn ndvlKOr ilo? 

To offer a qu ink fix for a studcmUvhi' is in JHUidcimlr: 
\U)r\h whcM'o In a mscliun llinl off(;rs u chancn of Kiir= 
vivnl? 

Pindicliim malriucjs art! i^uiddH only, hiil lhc?y Wi-m pnr- 
(:niv(?d ciH a rnal llinml by suimu Ccmm^qucmlly. Ihi^y liavci not 
\nnm wid(?ly uHud, 

Can ollm insliluliims implr?miMil a program of thiH 
lypt^Y Tin? anHwor is a c|ualifitjd 'ycjs ' vvhicih in di'pnmloni 
upon ftuir variabliJH. Tlwsi) varial)i(!H lakt; Ihn forni o! NolfM^x- 
aminubon quc^stionH, 

1. Do you poriitHvo an aili ilii)nM'(?lcnilion problcnrj on 
yiHiricuimpus? 

2. If y«*M. do ycju know about how many sludnnts ycm 
loHa whtm you lorn- thorn, and for what naiNons? 

IL If yoH. art! your lino offioors. dcjann and d(?partmnnt 

hfuids also awaro (jf Ioksuh and rcMiHtmN? 
4. I3u05 your laiadty truly undc;rslund tho ndalionship 
bolwtHm rn|{mtic)n of HludonlH and inHlilutional fi^ 
nanciid hijallh? 
If you f;an rnHpomi 'ynH' or c;vnn "Honii^yoH" to ihi) 
above-, you can Hiartan acadcimit; adviHini^ pnjgram. taibrod to 
your (mmpus and your conditicnis, UHing iln? i^tmoial modcd dn- 
vcilopcul at Drako. 

Ilin i^roaiOHl diffkaiity in Hlarlin^a proyrum cjf thin kind 
in not in thu mcichaniuH but in convincing faculty and offictMN 
ilH ulilily— (h<p probltjm is altiludo, not adminiritralion. 



Table 6 

CHANCES IN 100 
of 

OBTAINING A ''C' OR HIGHER IN BIOLOGY 
The Biological Sciences (603-ro2) 



ACrCOMPOSfTE HIGH SCHOOL CPA 

SCORt 





C 


B 


A 


30 and above 






99 
(100) 


25-= 29 


89 


95 


98 




(71) 


(81) 


(100) 


20 = 24 ^ 


67 


81 


69 




(65) 


(86) 


(95) 


16—19' 


42 
(75) 


(60) 




15 and below 









Observed frequencies are ejcpressed in parentheies. Cells conraif ,ing less 
than five observatioris were not reported. 

If no information Is available on the itudem, chances of getting a ''C" or 
higher are 81 out of 100. ^ 

The e>cpected withdrawal rate from thii courie Is 12% . The typical with- 
drawee had an ACT composite score of 21 an a ^'B^" high Bchool CPA, 
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ATTRITION AT A NONTRADITIONAL INSTITUTION 

A. Paul Brudhy, jr, & Timuthy LohnuuUh Empirt) Hiuto Cnlloga 



Attrition stutlius gmcv. shulvoH (hmughoul nciuUMno. 
EDuspitu improsBivn mijlhuclulo^icnl schnrntm nncl lofty nxpuc;tn = 
tionJi among inHtiluiionfii rnm»nn;hnrs, iho msults toooflun hnvn 
f^ilk?n into \hi) faint pniiso roalm of "inlnmsling Hownvor, 
thci uurronl «ntl pnjjnctati rnciucutl onmllmoni pool in AmarinHn 
hiyhor (uluctition tirnntns n dimatn in whiuh information nboul 
Ifiavor^ is valuabln and nuuuBsafy, Almost all institutions nnuii 
to Inarn Hunh things as whuthor Ihoy have; programmatic: 
fcalurcs that aro driving puople away, what lypns of studnnis 
they snrvo \vall, aru ihGro important groups— minoritios, older, 
brighter, financially disadvantagod^ — ^not wnll sorvod, and what 
changes might help retain curront dropoulB? Into this evolving 
sconn, Empire Siatn pDlloge (ESCj has arrived with on oxplicit 
mandato from Now York Stale to serve students previously not 
well served and to mon/tor its success and failures. 

At the previous two AIR Forurns, we have presenind 
aspects of Empire *s comprehensive rGsearch and evalualion 
program. A cornerstone of the program is in conduct siudius , 
which rcflecl several perspnctives: administration, faculty, stu- 
dents, stale officials, and others. This paper will detail the 
strategy for attrilion research at ESC and discuss implications 
of the findings in terms of the multiple perspectives. 

Problem^ for Attrition Studies at Empire State College 
Empire, a statewide public college without a campus, 
has a year-round calendar and serves its students in a highly 
flexible manner that makes short-term step^oul simple. 
Because ESC employs learning contracts rather than classes, 
the step-out student loses no ground by filling out a withdrawal 
form but merely makes no fuilher progress until he/she 
decides to re^nroll. Re^nrollment also is accomplished by 
.completing n straightforward form. Thus, the number of with= 
drF wn students changes daily and only the recent development 
of equally flexible computer systems makes accurate attrition 
studies practical ESC*s nature also creates interpretation 
difficulties to go with these technical counting problems. 

Some common findings in attritiGn.studlGs are that stu- 
dents withdraw because of low grades, diminishing motivation, 
financial difficulties, homesickness, loneliness, dislike of rooni= 
mates, illness, etc, (Astin, 1972; Fenstemacher, iS73; Iffort, 
1965; Hannah, ISBO) J^ost of these and other similar reasons 
either do not apply to ESC or apply differently because Empire 
serves a student body averaging 37 years in age with m% 
employed full-time while studying and 63?o mnrried. The 
response /'diminished motivation" forSo 34 year old welder 
with a family is seldom another way of saying: '1 want to 
hitchhike across Europe;* Some factore that further complicate 
an ESC attrition study include the College's practice of granting 
up to 80% of a bachelor's degree on the basis of demonstrated 
prior learning leaving as little as six months of romainingstudy, 
the individualized degree programs that require students to 
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specify objectives, and the primary rolcj playnd by a sludnht s 
faculty mentor in making ESC a rnwnrding learning ux- 
peritmcn.^ Furthermore, to fully iindyrstand the difficulties of 
studying withdrawals at Empire,= these unique factors must In; 
added to the problems inherent in attrition research for any in- 
stitution: determining why the students enrolled in the firsl 
place, deciding which withdrawn students are indeed drop- 
outs, achieving an adequate response rate, obtaining candid 
answers, and ending up with fifidings that can be compared to 
those on studies at other inslituliohs^Summerskill, 19B2). 

A Strategy for Aisesiing Attrition 
A premise of the three-year cost /effectiveness project 
of the ESC Office of Research and Evaluation is that the ap- 
propriate way to examine effectiveness is In use quantitative 
measures in cpncert with qualitative , techniques (Bradley, 
1974). This premise has similarly guided our strategy for 
assessing attrition, an element of the cost/effectiveness study. 
Aspects of both the quantitative* and qualitative techniques will 
be applicable to attrition studies at many institutions, both tra- 
ditional and nontradilionaL 

Quantitative 

When Empire State College's computer systems arc 
fully operational, we will have three types of attrition counts: 
temporal, activity, and degree progress. The temporal count 
provides the most comprehensibfe data and helps with an im- 
mediate problem at Empirc, defining attrition. 

Short-term withdrawal, as noted earlier, is encouraged 
at ESC so we needed a way to decide when a step-out becomes 
a dropout. Early experience with the temporal count which 
monitors the length of time that students in a given cohort re- 
main withdrawn suggested that an appropriale'definition^of at- 
trition is: a student withdrawn suggested that an appropriate 
definition ofatlrition is: a student withdrawn for eight consecu= 
live months or more. This span of time is roughly equivalent to 
two traditional semesters and provides modest comparabiHty to 
other studies. Many studnnts withdrawn for less than eight 
consecutive months re-enr^lL 

The results of a temporal count taken on a cohort 
established in 1973-74 are on Figure l. Nearly one-third of the 
877 is now '^attrition.'' Some studies (e.g., Astin, 1972; 
Fenstemacher, 1972; Ghickering & Hannah, 1969) indicate that 
this is not a particularly high rate for a college in the first year. 
However, Enipire^s unusual, often highly educated student ' 
generally n. -vos much advanced standing and can in no way 
be termed shmen." As data is fecoived from similar instilu- ' 
lions or dissuiiilar ones using a similar methodology, modest 
comparisons will be made. 

Almost one=quartqr of the cohort have taken advantage 
of Empire s advanced standing opportunities and gradualcd, 
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Figure 1 

EMPIRE STATE COLLEGE AmiTIONi TEMPORAL COUNT 



Cohort: 

All students enrolled 
at any time between 
8/1/73 - 1/31/74 ^ 877 





Enrolled 

290 (33.0% ) 



'1 month s 28 days 



Withdrawn 

8 mos.+* 
7 moi 
6 mo%. 
5 mos. 
4 mos, 
3 moi. 
2 mos. 
1 mo. 



N 



^288 (32 J% ) 
^ 17 (1.9% ) 
^ 15 (1.7% ) 
^ 11 (1.3% ) 
^ 8 ( .9% ) 
^ 13 (1.5% ) 
^ 18 (2.1% ) 
^ . 9 (1 ,0% ) 



^379 (43.2% ) 



Thu remaindnr are currnnily cmrallnd.(33% ) or wilhdmwn for 
loss than eight 28-dfiy months (10% ). Wa will continuo tnm- 
poral counts on ihc cohort until till uro olthcr gradualos or attri- 
tion, 

Thfi second quant itativo mcasuro is tho uctivity count 
which looks at how much successful effort k\ studGnt has madG 
at Ennpire. This nount is important because a learning contract 
has no fixed length nor does It end until a student uompletes all 
specified work. Thus, two studnnU might each be enrolled for 
ten months, one completing three contracts and a portfolio for 
advanced standing and the other nothing. Thus, the activity 
count helps measure how "tragic** was the case of a given 
leaver. 

An activity count of the cohort leavers shows that 29% 
completed no learning contrants, 27% completed one, an addi- 
tional 24% two, 13% three, 7% four, and 1% five. Since many 
graduates have complotGd their studies in two .or three con^ 
tracts, it appears that many leavers made a tangible commit- 
niont to their studios. 

The third type of count, degree progress, also measures 
the extent of the personal "tragedy." Thss count looks at how 
far a student was from degree completion vvhich can be dctor= 
mined as soon as the individualized Degree Program and the 
assessment of prior formal and nonformal learning are ap- 
proved. The possible range is from 6 credit months to 32, Com- 
puter programs are not yet completed for this count so adequate 
data are unavailable. Our personal observations, however, in- 
dicate that few students drop out after portfolio completion and 
close to a degree. 
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Qualitative i 

The quantitative aspects of an attrition study arc useful 
for planning and getting a sense of the magnitude of the with- 
drawal prbblcm hut, in order to make appropriate changes, it is 
more important to learn why people left and what might be 
done about the reasons, In tackling these problems, the ESC 
Office of Research r \ Evaluation has had excellent success 
with phone intcrviev. vhich were first used while investigat- 
ing attrition as pari of the Self-Study for accreditation 
(Lehmann, 1974). Phone interviews are efficient in terms of 
overall time, well -received by respondents, give virtually a 
100% response rate of those contacted, are inexpensive, are 
relatively unobtrusive, allow give-and-take on complicated 
responses, and provide the researchers with a sense of 
whether the respondent is being frank. Furthermore, analysis 
is often easier because coding of quantifiable items is done by 
the interviewer immediately after the interview. 

In tho 1975 phone interviews^ we drew a two-thirds 
sample (189) of the attrition group and reached 94 (50% ), One 
person declined to participate. Of those not reached, SB (30% ) 
hud moved with no forwarding address or had loft an incorrect 
phone number. The interviewers had an occasional chuckle 
over these as they reached Dial A Prayer, Weather Informa- 
tion, and the emciiency number for a cemetery monument 
business. Overall, however, the phone technique was a great 
success us wo went from tho first call to computer-run 
marginals in IS business days. 

While findings are discussed at some length in the next ' 
section, a somewhat unexpected one affects the interpretation 
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of \hi) ciuunlH; \A\ of 93 (14% ) withdrawn sliuUinis clonrly wcirn 
not dropouls in \hv. Inu; mmsn. Ftnir stiulcints hnii ustui iimpim 
an iin nnrichnifinl of thoir stutliuK in othnr fioWagm, 4 wt;rt; l(U:h- 
niciil withdrawnls WHjIing fur (lorlnm douumifntK to bc» pro- 
tiOBsnd whiuh would clear Ihnm for gnuluatinn, and 5 had al = 
riiady ru^tmralltui in iho 25 dayn sinnn Ihtiy wnru itlunUficul on 
the; lomporal count, {Thn lust group indicalOH that H constKJutivn 
28<lay months may not bu a suffiuionl dnfinilion of attrition.) If 
the? phone; survtjy rantiom sumpU? group is typinal of ihci ovnrall 
attrition pm\, a morn acuuratu attritinn rato aftt^r a ynnr (Figuni 
1) is m3% , not ms% 

Findings of the Phone Survey 

Characteriitics of EBC Leavers 

In Figuro 2 wu havo companul Htihiutcul dtunographit: 
uharacleristlus of ESC loavors and ourrcMil Htui!nntH. ^Vhu 
Inavors Woro more? likoly to bo lypinal uollogc? ago, singln, work- 
ing full timn, and cmrollod m half^timn ntudnnts. Thn ago and 
marital stalUH findingn sut;m to sugg()sl that nludonts in tho 
modal tmlogorins for Iha Q)llc!gn havi? a highur probability of 

, uomplciting thinr BtudinH, Cortain Bnloctod occupationN alno 
show the uonlraBl bntwiiun thn twogroupH, For tixamplt!, about 
25% of thu dropouts wt^rt; tnnployod in profoHHional and snmi- 
profoKsional occupations {t;.g,, toauh{?r, nurso, vntorinnrian 
assistant) comparud to 32% of tho ourronl sludonls. In contrast, 

, 29% of the attrition group ht?ld blue collar jobs (u,g.. tolophonf? 
operator, machinist) whiln 21% of thu curront studonls held 
sucfi Jobs, For all othor oticupations, thorn was littlo difft^rnnco 
bctwotm the two groups. ^ 

Thu basic finding abovt; is not gont?rally supportcKl by 
othor studies. Fnnslomachur {1973) found mnrriod persons 
moro likely to Inave, Although ovar half thu ESC sludunls who 
leave aro married, it is the singk; group that shows greator 
liknlihood to depart. However, Empire's "adull * student body 
probably makes such comparisons inappropriate. Astin's 
(1972) national study of dropouts revealed that more men than 
women persisted to graduation which also is in contrast to ESC 
data (Lehmann, 1974), Only Mcintosh and Morrison (1974), in 
studies at the nontraditional Open University in England, have 
described demographic fintiings similar to Empire. 

# 

Reasons for Leaving 

The attrition group gave several reasons for leaving 
Empire (Figure 3). By far the largest number of rerisons were 
personal in nature. Of thn leavers, 41?e stated that health, 
family problemH, or moving out of the community wnre the 
basic cause of their withdrawal. For exarnplt], one fomaln stu- 
dent withdrew because of pressure from her s^use resulting 
from "too many meetings with her male mentor/' Another left 
shortly after a serious injury befell her daughter Still anolhor 
found that job, family, and study were adversely affecting hc^r 
hcialth. Almost one third {31% ) said that |ob=relateti problems 
were the basic rriasnn for withdrawal. U?avers said that thHy 
could not handle the scheduling or reallocation of their time so 
that both collRge work and job responsibilities could be 
handled in a satisfactory manner. For example, several claimed 
thai ntiw jobs required loo much of their time to also allow 
study. One man who trains unemployment insurance coun- 
selors said that he would return to Empire "whim prosporily 
strikes again/' Just over one -fifth (21% ) of thn dropouts citetl 
poor relationships with their faculty mentors as a prime reason 
for withdrawal Either the former students had a mentor they 
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Figure 2 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF ESC LL^VERS 
AND CURREN f STUDENTS EMPIRE STATE 
COLLEGE ATTRITION STUDY 



Charact eristics 


Leavers 


Current Students 




(N= 9.1) 


(N^ 4H3) 


Sox: (rt?nial€j) 


4/ 




48^! 


Age: 






Average 


37 


M 


Rango 






11 and under 




1 C)"i» 


Marital Status; 






Maffiud 


55' u 


fi i' V, 


Single 




17% 


Other 


! I "n 


10% 


Employment: (Working 






Full Time) 






Occupations: 
Pfcifessional 


;^ y'l. 


1 1% 


Semi-ProfesBional 


1 


21% 


SkilltKi 




1% 


Semi- or Unskilled 






Housewife 




9% 


Student Status: 






Full Time 




60% 


Half Time 


4n 


4()% 



Sources; Attrition Phonp Survey, BSC Student E?(pt?rience CJueHtionnaire, 
and College ftles^ 



Figure 3 

REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL 



EMPIRE STATE COLLEGE ATTRITION 


STUDY 


Reasons for Withdrawal* 

.'i- .... 


Percent 


Personal problems (e,g,, health, family obligations, 
moved away) 


41 


job problems (e,g., too demanding of my time) 


31 


Mentor problems (e.g., did not like, unproductive 
relationship) 


21 


Financial problems 


IS 


Problems With ESC program and/or procedures (e.g., 
confusing, too much independence for me) 


15 


problems with bureaucracy (e.g., billing) 


12 


^Problenai with portfolio 


12 


Problems matching my goais to the Collt^e 


^ 


No problems 


5 e:. " 


Transfer to another college 


4 


Found ESCloo slruciured 


1 


C3ther ' 


6 



* Since many respondents identified more than one reason for leaving, 
the percent total does not add up to 100% . The percentages were based 
on the number of responses for each reason. 
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did not like ihci relationship was^imsalisfying and unproduc- 
tivR, For oxamplc, ono fnli that ESC was not racruiiing montors 
^ who relate to peoplD/bui ritthor '^sahobrs." One was crushed 
by a montoL who did not foei she was doing accoplablu work 
' though "I've alvyayg been un 'A' student. I qan show you 
. transcripts/' Financial problems and problems with ESCu 
prQgram cach^acdounied for 15% of the reasons/Probjcms with 
ESC's *'red tnpo" (especially with the billing process) and with 
,the prepaniiion of a portfolio for advanced, standing were both 
^ cil^d by 12% of the leavers}/ 

The basic conclusion we draw from this data is that the 
top reasons cited for leaving are external to the College (per- 
sonal and job problems)^ Problems with the faculty mentor arc 
the major internal reason cited. Between one-sixth and one- 
tenth of the leavers identified problems with the portfolio for 
advanced standing, problems with ESC's program and/or pro- 
cedurcs. or a poor match between personal goals and College 
objectives. An example gf the student goal and. College 
mismatch is one student who found no mentor in yoga and left 
for California. A minority of leavers (some 104 5?a ) were nol 
prepared to take on the responsibilities of self-directed learning 
and. thus, encountered difficulties with ESC's educational 
program which requires a fair amount of student indepen- 
dence. 

The data on reasons for withdrawing from ESC also 
contrasts rather sharply with several previous studies, Iffert 
(1965), in a national study, found academic problems (45.8% ) ^ 
as the primary reason for dropping out followed by health and 
family (25.2^ ), financial (15% and dissatisfactions with the 
institution (6.1% ), Fenstemacher's (1972) research on dropouts 



. Figure 4 

EFFECTS OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE AT ESC ^ 
EMPIRE CTATE COLLEGE ATraitidN STUDY 



Effect Caregory ^ 


Percent* 


For the work 1 did, 1 learned a lot (Increased Intellec- 




tual competence) 


.40 


1 gained new insight into mysell.(ielf-unders!andjhp,) 


32 


ESC generally poiitiye escperience' (1 think 1 would 




, have.sdone well If not for personal or financial 




problems) . ^ 


21 


1 increased my self-con fidence 


16 


1 got to know my limitations 


IS 


iSC helped me to clarify my life purposes 


15 


No effect whatsoever " 


12 


I'm disappointed that 1 did not complete my iiudiei 


10 


ll was a completely negative experience 


2 


ESC enabled me to gain college credits, credit for life 




.experience and eventually a degree 


2 


Helped lo irifiprove my job competence . 


2 


It got rfiy desire for a college education out of my 




system 


^ , 1 


Other 


5 



'Percentages tofal to more than 100 since many respondents ideritined 
^ more than one effect from their experience. The peftentages were 
calculated on the basis of the number of responses for each effect 
category. 
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in the Minnesota State College System found thu fop four 
reasons for wlihdKiwal as: insufficlant financial resources 
(48% ); disappointed with academic program (48% ); unhappy 
with the college experience (47% ), and acadomic program not 
available (38% ). In a national survey by Panos and Astin 
(1968), the top four roasoni for leaving were: dissatisfied with 
' college environment (27% ); for females, marriage (29%); 
wanted time, to reconsider interests arid goals (26% ); financial 
(24% ); and changed career plans (22% ), In a more recent na- 
tional study. Astin (1972) found that drbpouls were more likely 
to be employed during the school year, more likely to be mar- * 
ried or plan to marry while in college and more likely to be con- 
cerned about financing colle|e education. 

■ Comparing the reasons stated by ESC dropouts with 
those stated by the more traditional OTlIcge age student suggests 
again that the ESC student is indeed different. Because ESC 
students are older, and at a different stage in their life cycle, 
family obligations or 111 health appear to be either more likely or 
more pressing, Thus pereonaj problems, job problems, and fi- ■ 
nancial problems are threq of the top four reasons at ESC for 
withdrawal that are not supported in most' other studies 
reviewed. ^ ; 

One question in the phone interview asked each leaver 
with whom he/she discussed the decision to withdrav^. About a 
quarter of the dropouts said they discussed the decision with 
no one. while over half (57% ) talked with their mentor and 
22?Q talkad with their spouse. When the leavers were asked ■ 
vvhal the reactions wore from the people with whom the deci- 
sion to vyjlhdraw was discussed, over three-quarters stated that 
meniorsr^spouses, and others supported the decision to with- 
draw. This high percentage of support for decision to withdraw., 
conflicts again with another sfiidy where only 10% of the in-' 
dividuals counseled the poiehiiai dropout to Inave (Hannah 
1969, p, 399). , 



Effects of ESC Exparienca 

A particular concern of this office in the 
cost/effecliveness study is with perceived effects of the ESC ex- 
perience. 'Figure presents data on leaver perceptions of 
^ effects of the educational experience uponihem. Increased 
level of knowledge and intellectual competence was noted by 
40% . Another third reported galiiing insight into themselves 
and enhanced their self-understanding, One-fifth replied that. 
ESC was a positive experience aAd would probably have 
graduated i^f it were not for personal or financial problems that 
interfered. Twelve peice^t.said thpre was no effect whatsoever 
and 2% indicated their ESC experionco was completely nega- 
tive. " 

When these apocific findings are grouped according to 
the stated cognitive and affective objectives of the College, it is 
clear that the leavers identify with the. affbctive side. The 
categories of self-understanding, clarifying purposes, increas- 
ing self-confidnnce, and knowing my limitations account for 
7fl% of the rusponsp. On the othor hand. intnllectuul and job 
competence nccounted for 42% of the responsoB. It seems clear 
that iGavers attained considorable cognitive and devclopmtmld 
growth from their-' stay at the college, while few dropouts 
reported no effects or negative effects. One final question 
asked how the leavers now view ESC, Fifty-thren pc>rcent snid 
that all things nonsidered they viewed ESC in n very favorabln 
light. 36% were generally fiivnrahlci, 4% wnrn ntuitral, 5% = 
wnrt) generally unfavorable, antl 1% WKfrc very unfnvoriibln. 
Thus, about, 10% cjf thu dropouts wnre neutral or imfavorablcj 



in their view of the College afior ihey had been wiihdrawn for 
eight months or more,^ 

Suggestions for Improveinent 

When asked what ESC could do differonlly lo prevont 
students from .withdravying, the leavers stated that increasing 
studeni-montor dialogue, making mentors more accessiljle and 
providing better mentor guidance and advising (35% ) were 
first priority, Secondly, the dropouts recommended simplifying 
the assessment process and making it the first activity for the 
student after he enrolls (19% ): '*! was left high and dry when I 
got to assessment, I never figured out what to do/' Thirds the 
leavers felt that bureaucratic ''red tape" should be lessened 
(13% )» while providing greater access' to learning centeis and 
learning resources was fourth (12% ), About eight percent said 
that the college needed to provide more group studies and resi- 
dencies. Finally, increasing financial aid was a concern of 
about five percent of the dropouts^ 

' Policy Iinplications for Educators and Adtninistrators 

^ The remainder of this paper takes two illustrative find= 
ings and spells out certain poricy impll cat ions using a multiple 
perspectives strategy. A multiple perspectives strategy suggests 
that a given finding may mean different things to different in- 
ternal and external constituencies and, as a result, may propa- 
gate several lines of corEectivd action. 

The first finding discussed is that 21% of the leavers 
identifiej poor student-mentor relationships as a major cause 
of their wlthdraw^al. From the student's point of view, a poor 
relationship with a mentor cripples a primary reason for at- 
tending ESC^individualized attention. Because the student- 
mentor relatiohship is crucial to the successful completion of an 
individualized program like ESC's, students finding , theni- 
selves in en unsatisfying or unproductive relationship bannot 
fall back on more traditional aampus supporjts (other faculty, 
peer groups, extra-curricular activities^ etc.) and, therefore/ 
face a choice of stepping out or staying in an unpleasant situa- 
tion< From a faculty point of view^ attrition is often discussed as 
a quality control issue. At ESC mentors might argue that not all 
students are rea^y for or prepared to handle independent 
study. Therefore, dependent students may expect to be hand 
fed by tlieir mentors and, when this does not happen, find the 
relationship unsatisfactory. Faculty frequently say the intensive 
face-to-face interaction with four or five students every day 
burns them out and^ thus, may jubtly encourage more depen- 
dent students to consider leaving the college. From another 
point of view, the studunt-mentdr relationship problems 
resulted in two administrative recommendations in the recent 
institutional self-study (ESC Self-Study, 1974^): the CJollege 
should promote procedures that make change of mentors easier 
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for students and should provide oducaiional and career coun- 
seling beyond that now provided by mentors, 

Multiple perspeQiives of the leaver profile— younger 
than most, single, lower status occupation, working full lime, 
part-time student--=are also possible. The admissions office 
might be alert to such characterislics in potential enrol lees 
(especially since the basic admission criterion is the apparent 
ability to do ESC work). Faculty mentors might look at this 
profile and be prepared to provide relatively more counsel and 
direction for such people. The Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion might monitor these characteristics of incoming students to 
determine changes in the mix of the student body which might 
affect faculty work load, achievement of enrollment projec- 
tions, number of tuition refunds, etc. Students who fit the 
profile might be more cautions about enrolling or more resolute 
afterward. Administrators may want to develop mechanisms 
for helping such students meet their academic obligations. For 
example, they might identify a consultant to assist at a 
workshop for faculty on counseling potential dropouts. State 
budget officials may want to review funding formulae since 
Empire is charged with serving s^ch nontradiiional students, 
■ Thus, the policy consequence of a finding .depends upo i the 
perspective of the viewer, 

Final Observations 

This paper disclosed the initial findings in a long-term 
attrition study that is part of the c6mprehonsive 
cost/effectiveness research being conduct ed^ at Empire Slate 
College, The data show that Empire loaves are unlike drop- 
outs studied in attrition studies at traditional colleges. Since 
ESC attracts students who are on the average older, marfied, 
working full time, and in another part of the Hfex^ycle, there is 
little surprise that its leavers have different demographic 
characteristics andteport different Reasons for leaving from 
traditional dropouts. Onjyjrpliminary studies of the non-tradi- 
tional body at the Open Oniversity show similar findings. As 
other institutions take strops to serve large numbei^ of older stu- 
dents in flexible ways, the methodology and findings reporled 
here should prove of interest. 

Several important questions remain for future stiidy. 
For exaniple, what percentage of the leavers who work full 
time were also'attempling to handle full time study? Were these 
the ones . Who did not complete learning contracts? What 
characterizes the students who dropped out after completing 
several contracts? Will factor or discriminant analysis lech- 
" niques provide a clearer dropout profile? How will the Empire 
profile compare with that of other institutions, both traditional 
and nbntraditioncil, that will be replfcating the ESC 
methodology? A major report on attrition has been prepared by 
the Office of RDsearch and Evaluation. 



'PresidDnt Thaddeu§ Seymour of Wabash Collie in a talk to imiituliQnal t Match direciors of ihe Great Ukus Collies Association in 1970 used 
as his lhc?me:'*1nsiltu(ional research can be vjial if it avoids studies (hat are 'mL^rojy inicrusting* arxl not Vital' to butter-Informed decision-making." 

^These fealures are discussed more fully in previous AIR papers (Bradley & Palola, m.l; Bradley. 1974) and in other documents listed in the 
references, | ^ = " ■ ■ ' 
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STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF ENTRANCE PREDICTION EQUATIONS 
USING ACT OR SAT SCORES OR BOTH 



In the summer of 1970. the Office of Inslilutional 
Research at Brigham Young University (BYU) conductud a 
survey of solectud universitius across the nation to detGrminu 
what resoorch had been done on American College Tost (ACT) 
scores versus Scholasliu Aptitude Test (SAT) scores ns prodic- 
tors of college yradc point averages. Many rospondGd that they 
were unaware of such sip.dies, Hui were interested in knowing 
which of these scores ptovid'js the nioro optimal equation for 
their particular instilulioii. The few studies that were reported, 
dealt with questions concerning correlations but not directly 
with techniques which provide optimal equations. Correlations 
measure relationships of variables but do not account for over- 
lap between variables when there is more than one indepen- 
dent variable in the equation. One procedure to determine the 
variables which provide the optimal equation is to examine all 
variables under consideration in a stepwise regression 
analysiSi which does account for overlap between the standard- 
ized test scores and high school CPA, ^ 

Purpose of the Study 

The present statistical study was conducted to deter- 
^mine which of the two types of standardized scores, ACT or 
SAT. provides the more optimal equation for predicting first 
semester grade point averages {CPA) for beginning freshmen 
at BYU when used with high school CPA (HSGPA) as a fixed 
independent variable. A related purpose was to determine the 
extent to which either one of the standardized scores could be 
substituted for the other in a prediction equation. 

Comparisons were also made to select the optimal 
variablei from among the various ACT and SAT scores and 
types of high school CPA, Other comparisons were made ac- 
cording to SOX to determine if separate equations were war- 
ranted for male and female students, Finally, comparisons 
were made to determine the dngruo of variation according to 
geographic area. , 

Sample PopulaUon 

J.; The sample consisted nf 1,000 BYU students from 46 
slates, who wore beginning freshmen during Fall semesters of 
1969 through 1971, who were UxS. citizens, who were gradu- 
ates of U. high schoolSi and for whom both ACT and SAT 
scores were available, The United States was divideil Into eight 
different regions for convuniencn of analysis by geographic 
area, A percentage distribution of the 1909 sample for Moun- 
tain states, Pacific Hiates, and a combined group consisting of 
all other states was compiled, The majbrity (47.1% ) of students 
in the ACT-SAT sample came from the Pacific states, whernas 
the majority {50.3% ) of beginning freshmtm at BYU came from 
the Mountain states. Thus, the. Pacific states w(]re more pre- 
dominantly repr(!Sent(Jt| in ihiH sample than in the general 
freshman population at BVU, 
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Melhodology 

The cQmpuierizcd statistical routines used to select and 
analyze the best sets of variables for a given group of students 
to provide the optimal prediction equation were the- Texas 
Regression Analysis (TEXRE^n. Stepwise Regression Analysis 
(STEPREG), and the Gajdnite Regression Analysis (GOOD^ 
NITE). Both TEXREG and STEPREG are stepwise regression 
routines. TEXREG selected the best set of a given number of 
variables from all variables examined to provide the optimal 
equation, STEpREG selected the best variable to be added at 
each step in relation to the variables previously selected. 
Although STEPREG did not select the best given set as did 
TEXREGi it did provide; inforrnotion as to the relative position 
of each variable. The GOODNITE is a multiple regression 
analysis and was used to provide the moan square error and R^ 
value from a specific prediction equation for a specific sample 
to compare with the mean square error ahd values for equa^ 
tions from the TEXREG and STEPRES routines. Although an R 
value is often reported in some literature, the R^ value more 
directly identifies the amount of explafned variation in the de- 
pendent variable. 

The relative contribution of ACT and SAT scores to the 
prediction equftlion was examined by placing these scores, and 
nil other variables under consideration, in the statistical model 
for each of t^ose computerized routines. Statistical differences 
between prridiclion equations were tested using the F ratio 
based on the mean square error for each equation where the- 
samples were indeperidenl. After consideration of the varia- 
'hies examined, available samples, and utilization of the results, 
the level of significance was set at 0,10 fbr this study. Research 
at BYU has indicated that the variables which provide an op- 
timal prediction equation for students one year arc not always 
the same variables which provide an optimal equation for 
another year. 

Selection of OpUmal Prodictori 

The objective in this phase of the study was to identify 
variables which tended to be conHistent from year to year in 
providing the optimal equation and to determine the degree to 
which the use of other variables in the prediction equation 
affected the predictability. In this analysis, the stepwise regres- 
sion routines nxamined the following variables! five ACT 
sfiores, two SAT scores and derived SAT composilch and nine 
differcmt types of high schocjl CPA, The variables which ap- 
peareil to lie the most consistent from year to year and group to 
group were; HSGPA total; SAT verbal; HSGPA core, which 
was calculated from the basic: academic high school courses; 
high school English GPAi'ACraimpositi!; ACT math; and, to a 
limited (mtent, ACT social sclenccss and high sch(X)l physical 
sci(?nce CPA. Although ihimti variables wem considored.to be 
iht) most stable, their consistency in contributing significantly to 
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ENTRANCE PREDICTION EQUATIONS 



Iho prcjcJiction Gquaiion varied from year to ycsar. In 1 able 1 for 
exiimple, variable #7/ high schcx)! CPA total, was the: only 
variable that occurred more Lhan once in the first three slops for 
those three years Jn general once an ACT scoro Is selpclcd for- 
the equation, SAT scores are not Innludad among the remaining 
significant variables: and convnrsely. once an SAT score is 
solecled, ACT scores ore not included among the remaining 
significant variables. Thus, it appeared that neither of these 
two sla;idardized scores contained any significant amounl of 
predictive ability above and beyond the other in prddlctine first 
semester CPA. - ^ _ 

Exceptions that soinetimes occur can be seen in Table 
2, The best four variablns for the 1969 male group wore lypes 
of high school CPA, Neither ACT nor SAT scores entered the 
equation since neither contributed significanily to Information 
already available from high sdhool grades. Another exception 
IS illustrated by the best four variablns selected for the 1969 
female group which included one. SAT score and two ACT 
scores. The 1 value used in this table, although based on the 
general principle of the t test, is merely a tost to determine if the 
amount which a variable contributes to the predictive ability of 
an equation is significant, \ 

It appears from these results Ihat.variables which pro= 
vide the- best prediction equnUpn for a given group may not pro^ 
vide the best prediction dtiualion for a different group. 



Variables which seemed to be mobt consislont from 
group to group wore next analyzeJ. The independent variablos 
used in the six equations analyzed in Table 3 are listed in the 
footnote of the table, Althouih there was considerable variation 
in the moan square error when applying any of these formulas 
to groups of students in succeeding years, there was little or no 
variotion in the mean square error for the different formulas 
applied to stiidents during the same year. This indicated that 
for the groups examinf f! here, either ACT or SAT scores in 
injunction with an HhGPA, would predict equally well ' 

ACT Verius BAT Scores as Predictors 

Since stepwise regression routines sometimes selected 
ACT scores and other times SAT scores for the optimal equa- 
tion, depending upon the group being analyzed, the next step 
was to compare the equaiions using ACT scores with those 
using SAT scores for each given group. For this analysis the 
variables submitted to the TEXREG routine included total high 
school CPA and either ACT scores or SAT scores. Table 4 
shows that there was little or no difference between the 
values for the equaiions using ACT and thosa using SAT for 
either the male or female groups. There was a slight difference 
of .04 between the Ra values of the same two equations when 
applied to the combined male and female group; Since these 



r Table 1 . 

VARIABLES- AND ORDER OF ENTRY FOR THE FIRST SEVEN CTEK OF THE STEPREG CTATISTirAL ROUTINE 

FOR EACH OFTHREE GROUPS EXAMINED ' •^wu.irNi: 



N 



282 
205 



1971 
1970 



332^ 



1969 



Step 



7 



IS 



Variable Entered at Given Step 
(F for Entering i,00) 



3 



10 



11 



12 



11 



13 



T 

2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6, 
7. 



*ACT and SAT scores and high school grade point averages (HSGPA) as follows; 



12 



14 



ACT English 
ACT math 
ACT social science 
ACT corhposite 
HSGPA core 
HSGPA total 
HSGPA English ^ 



a HSGPA math 

9, HSGPA social science 

10. HSCPA biological science 

n. HSGPA physical science 

12. HSCPA elective! 

13. HSGPA foreign languages 

14. SAT verbal 



Table 2 



R^ VALUE FROM THE TEXREG ROUTINE FOR THE BEST TOUR AND BECT THREE VARIABLES AND T 
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VALUE PER 



3 05 



Group 


N 














Variable and t Value 






Male 69 

4 Best . 
• t Value , 

hemale 69 
4 Best 
t Value 


187 
145 

r 


All Fourteen Variables 
HSGPA core 
4.3 

All Fourteen Variables 
HSGPA total 

4.7 


HSGPA elect 

ACT com p. 

2.7 


HSGPA bio. sci. 

SAT verbal 

- 2.3 


HSCPA total 

- 2.7. 

ACT soc. sci. 
2,3 


< >53 
,49 

A2 
AO 
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equations worn appliod to tho same groups, Iho vqIugs 
shown for the male groups and tho fernale groups could lead 
onte to assume that separate prediction equations are needed 
according to sox. The next phase of tlie study, theroforc. dealt 
with this concern, 

Analyeis According to Bex 

It is evident from Table 5 that the mean square errors 
for the combined (c) equation are equal to or less than the mean 
square errors for the equations by sex (F or M). For example, 
the error term for the C-70 SAT equation applied to the fenialo 
71 group was 0,26 compared to the error term for the F-70 SAT 
equation also applied to the female 71 group of 0.28; and the 
C-70 SAT liquation applied to the male 71 group was 0,33 com= 
pared to the error term for the M'70 SAT equation also applied 
to the male 71 group of 0.33. The variation as measured by the 
error term was greater between years Ibr a given equation than 
it was between different equations for the same year. For ex= 
ample, when the F-69 SAT equation was applied to females en- 
tering in 1970, the value was. 48, but when the same equa- 
tion was appliDd to females entering in 1971, the value 
dropped to .24. When th^ C-69 and 0-70 equations were ap- 
plied to the. same year (females entering In 1971), the 
difference in the R^ values was only 02i Table 5 shows that an 
equation calculated from the combineJgroup was more stable 
from year to year than one calculated for a. specific group ac- 
^rding to sex, . 

There was little difference in error terms between com- 
parable ACT and SAT equations when applied to thp same 
group. Note, for exampleT the F-69 equation^ applied to the 
1970 female group and the M-69 equations applied to the 1970 
male.group. ^, ?. 

Geographic Variations 

in considering variations which occur from group to 
group, statistical results were analyzed for ACT and SAT 



Table 4 

VALUES FROM TEXREG ROUTINE ACCORDING TO THE BEST FOUR, THREE, AND TWO VARIABLES 
SELECTED FOR USE IN ACT OR SAT EQUATIONS* WITH HRST SEMESTER CPA AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 



f> ■ 


N 


HSGPATotalb with ACT 


HSCPATotalb with SAT 


ACT Variables 




SAT Variables 




Male 1970 


135 










4 Best 




Eng., math, comp. - 


,47 


verbal, math, comp.c 


.47^ 


3 Best 




Eng., math 


,47 


verbal, comp. 


.47 


2B€St 




math 


.47 


verbal 


.47 


Female 1970 


70 










4 Best , 




Eng., math, comp. 


.33 


verbdl, math, comp. 


.32 


3 Best 




Eng,, math 


.33 


verbal, comp. 


,32 


2 Best 




math 


''32 


verbal 


32 


jComb^l^O ' 
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4 Best/ 




Eng., math, comp. 


^ ,42 


verbal, math, comp^ 


.46 


3 Best 




math, comp. 


.42 


verbal, comp. 


A6 


2 Best 




, math 


.42 


math 


.46 



•TEXREG eximined five ACT (or three SAT) scores and total high school grade point iverage (HSCPAT) as independent varliblei 
*1HSCPA total wai (elected by TEXREG In each ciso for these group! \. 
'Calcglated composite score ' 



Tables 

AND MEAN SQUARE ERROR (MSE) VALUES FOR 
CERTAIN OPTIMAL- VARIABLE EQUATIONS* AND 
MSE FROM APPLYING EACH EQUATION TO DATA 

FROM STUDENT SAMPLES FOR SUCCEEDING 
YEARS 





Equation 69 




EqMtion 71 




Equation 70 


Data 


No. 






No. r' MSE 


No, 


Sr MSE 




1 


:40 


.26 










(N^ .1J2) 


= 2 




.26 












J 


.40 


.26 












4 


.43 


.25 














.42 


.25 












h 


.41 


M . 










ACT^SAr 70 


1 




.36 


1 


.40 .35 






(N^ 401 J 


2 




,36 


2 


.40 .35 












.36 


3 


.41 J5 








4 




.36 


4 


.41 .35 








5 




,36 


5 


4] .35 








ft 




36 


6 


.41 .35 






ACr^SAT 71 


1 




.29 


1 


.30 


1 


.35 .29 ' 


(N- 522) ' 


2 




.29 


2 


.31 


2 


34 .29 




3 




.29 


i 


.30 


3 


' .35 .29 




4 




.28 


4 


..iO 


4 


.37 .28 








.28 


s 


.30 


5 


.37 .28, 




ft 




.29 


6 


.30 


6 


.36 .29 



'Equations: 



1> HSCPA - core ind SAT compcBite 

2. HSGFA ^ core and ACT composite 

3. HSCPA = edfe and HSCPA elecliva and ACT math 

4. HSCPA - core ind HSCPA electives and SAT verbal 

5. HSCf*A - core and HSCPA elKiives irid SAT composite 

6. HSCPA - HSCPA electtves and ACT composite 
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ENTRANCE PREDICTION EQUATIONS 



Table S 

MEAN SQUARE ERROR (MSE) COMPAR8SONS FOR REGRESSION EQUATIONS USING ACT COMPOSITE 
SCORES AND HIGH SCHOOL CPA WITH THOSE USING SAT COMPC^ITE SCORES AND HIGH SCHOOL CPA 
FOR PREDICTING FIRST SEMESTER CPA OF MALE AND FEMALE BEGINNING FRKHMEN AT BYU FALL 
/ SEMBTER OF 1970 AND 1971 



Group to V\|liich 
the EquatioPi 
was AppI iep 



Female 70 j 



Female 71 



Equation 
Applied* 



F^69 
C-69 

C-69 

F-70 
C-70 



Mean Square Error 
SAT ACT 
Equation Equation 



.48 
,34 

.24 
.24 
:28 
.26 



.47 
34 

25 
.24 
,29 
.27 



Group to which 
the Equation 
was Applied 



Male 70 



Male 71 



Mean Square Error 



Equation 


SAT 


ACT 


Applied* 


Equation 


Equation 


M-69 


J6 


36 


C69 


.36 


35 


M-69 


^31 


31 


C-69 


30 ' 


31 


M^70 


33 


.34 


O70 


.33 


33 



*^^fe^ft^"^-f '^^ ^'^^P ''^"^ ^'^^ particular equation was developed, e.g., F-69 is the group of female banning freshmen for Fall 
semester/! 969;- ii the group of females and the mates combined who were beginning freshmen Fall ^mester of 1970. - 



bquaiipF^ according to guographin area. Tho tilghl gct^raphiG 
areas briha Unitod Stales aru listed in Tablo 6, logethDr with 
thn mean squam nrmr valuos of the ACT arid SAT nqimtionH 
deiivod for oach 'dvm. Also includnd is an E ratio, which Is 
similar to an F ratio, and sqrvos m a means of comparing tho 
ACT and SAT equations for each area. This E ratio was not 
used in the normal sense of an F test ^ince the inoan square er- 
ror/ values are not indnpnndenl: instoad it was used to uomparn 
thn degree of fit of the ACT equation with thn degric x)f fit of 
Ihfc SA^ iiqualion, . ' 

J Sub-samples froiti two dlffcrnnt years v*cre nombined 
obtain a group largo enough to allow the areas with very 
pmall nuinhers of students to be analysed. In spiio of this effort, 
/there .were fower than 20 students in both the New England 
/Slates, and D. Q and Adjoining SlatesMhus, these two areas 
were not included in this analysis. The E ratios indicale that 
there was little or no difference between the mean square or- 
rurs of the ACT and SAT equations for each area since they 



Table 6 

MEAN SQUARE ERROR (MSE) AND E RATIO fOR 

ACT EQ UATIONS* AND SAT EQ UATIONS* 
ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHIC AREA FOR TWO- 
YEAR SAMPLES OF BYU BEGINNING FRESHMEN 







ACT Equations 


SAT Equaliom 




Data 


■ N 


MSE 




for ACT & SAT 


Nt?w EnM. 70 & 71 




Sanipln tht 


in 20 




DC & Adj 70 8i 71 




Sampip \ms than 20 




Cfi-at Ltikc'5 70 & 71 






■ .44 


1.02 > 


Mid A! 1 70 & 71 


10 




42 


\m 


South 70 ^^f 71 


ja 


12 


. iO 


1 07 


Omt^l 70 & 7) 




JO 




1.01 


M(JUnl.lin 70 ^4 71 




.2i 


21 


1.00 


MaCifit 70 ^ 71 




M 


..i] 


1,00, 



.•"ACT SAT) composite score and high school total CPA as 
independent variables and BYU first semester CPA as (he dependGnt 
variable 

■ ''Ratio of MSE for ACT equalion and SAT equation 



wore all gIosg to 1,00, AUhough there wa§ little difforcncc bu- 
twncn the results when using ACT and SAT aquations for Gach 
guographin oruo, there v/ere differences for specific cquntions . 
beivi^enn'gnographiG aroag. 

Since tho error tcrins from two independent samples 
were being compared, the F ratio as a test of significance was 
appropriate. An F ratio was obtained by dividing Iho mean 
square error of a given prediction equation for a Hpecifie 
geographic area shown in Tabic 6 by the mean square erroi of. 
a liven prediction equation for another goographic area and 
, comparing that F ratio io a critical F value. The goographic 
areas fbi which the F ratios were significant were Pacific ver- 
sus Mounlnin, Great Lakns versus Pacific, Great Uikes versus 
Mountain, and Mid-Allanuc versus Mountain. Nono of ihe 
other area comparison*] were significant. Further rtisearch 
co^jld tend to show the advisability of developing separate pre- 
diction equations for certain geographic areas. 

Summary and ^sGUision ^ ' 

There^ was little or no diffnrence when either SAT or 
ACT scores were used for predicting first sem(;stor CPA for 
beginning freshmen at BYU when high schocjl total GPA was 
usoii as one of the independent variables. There were slightly 
greater differences between male and female groups, and even 
larger differences boiwoen succeeding years, In most cases, 
njgression equations obtained from combined groups of male 
and female students were more stable than soparate equn lions 
for each g(!x when applied to samples for sueccmding years, 
There was little or no difference between the results when 
using ACT or SAT equations for cjach geographic area, tiut 
there were significant differences for separate predii:tion equa- 
tinns for certain geographic areas. 

One addilionnl consideration in this type of resenrch is 
the fact that,, SAT scores converted to ACT equivalentH are 
sometimes substitutfid in the prediction (^quiition constructed 
for use of ACT siiores and vice versa. '^Tie dnnger"in suoh a 
substitutiun is the compounding of error. The correlation be- 
\mim ACT or SAT scores and first semcisler GPA is vnry jow, 
or in other words, th(! prediction error is high. There is also or' 
ror in estimnling ('quivalent ACT scores from SAT scorns. 
Hnnc(^ thn usy of cionvnrted SATscoruH in an c!quall()n hri ACT 
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sojres mornly compounds error in protlicting first snmn.siar 
CPA, However, the maximum error comppundcd by using j 
SAT equivalent scores in nn equation for ACT scores can be no / 
larger than the amount lhat the value will be incroasod by ^ / 
adding the ACT variablo to high sehool GPA for prediclicm, / 
Research at a given insliluliun may show the maximum error to / 
be small enough that the cost of using separule formulas may / 
not be warranted. Although previous studios have indluated / 
that ACT arid SAT scores mnlribute more to the prediction / 
equation than other types of variables usually examined, ex- / 
eluding high school GPA, these two standardized scores added / 
a maximum of only 0,02 to the value of the prediction eqija- / 
tion at BYU. This may partly explain why no signifiuant/ 
^ differences were found between the equations usinp ACT/ 
scores and those using SAT scores. It should be emphasized J 
however, that ACT or SAT scores can often servo as stabiiizing 
variables in prediction equations: and this cohsitleralion alond 
may justify their use. * / 
Some administrative decisions may need to be made in 
iight of the following considerations: / 



Highy, Adams and Campbell 

1) The nosl of an udditionnl examination could be bur- 
densome to some students if they were required to take ACT, 
for example, when many of them may already have taken SAT. 

2) The cost of conducting a second continuing research 
program to prtjduco equations for an additional standardized 
test to be used for predictions may not be warranled, 

3) The cost of modifying ramputor syjlems to store and 
use the scores of more than one sol of standardized tests may 
not be warranted, - 

4) Tjie various predictive uses that are made of stan- 
dardized tests by individual schools, such as admission to 
honors programs or to specific majoi^, may influence the selec- 
tion of standardized tests to bo used, 

AC7r and SAT scores have been shown to predict 
equally well at Brigham Young University. It is recommended, 
however, that similar research be conduelod by any school 
desiring to build prediciion equations using the procedures out- 
lined in this presenlation us a modcL This analysis should he 
adapied tu the specific characlerislics of the students and needs 
of the particurar institution. 



^ LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF ASSOCIATE DEGREE GRADUATES* 
A MECHANISM FOR PROGRAM ASSESSMENT ^^^^^^^ 



Edward Mann, Pennsylvania Slate Univemty 



Xwot.of the major issues facing education today are 
tBhyanae and resullB. Whether we acknowledge it or not. our 
society expects our schools and colleges to equip young men 
and women for successful ehti^ into the world of work (Kop^ 
^ pan, 1973), An important mechanism for ascertaining how 
graduates of associate degree prc^rams are doing in this 
"world of work Ms die follow;Up study. Educatora who teach 
or administer vocational/technical associate degree prpgrams 
have been concerned, from the time such curricula have been 
^m^tiated, with the performance of their graduates. A basic con^ 
^^a^cration has to do with whether the special education and 
. ^sKill training prqvided via an associate degree prografti signifi 
' cantly affects the graduates as individuals in society and as ■ 
paraprnfessional specialists. While the former 'rancern is most 
difficult to determine, the latter, berause it includes skill deveN 
opment within i(s rubric, does offer some measurable compo- 
nents, . ' 

Follow-Mp studies v^here the modus operandi is to ob- 
serve students after they leave the educational scene are a 
variety of ax post facto empirical research. Such studies are 
considered to be a component of program and institutional 
evaluation. This research of the associate degree graduate is 
perhaps even more imperative than that of the four yaar gradu^ ^ 
ate, since the two year programs must be especially sensitive to 
all sociological and technical changes if they are to meet jhe 
needs 6f business and industry and at once satisfy the require- 
ments of students with n jiroad range df interests, aspirations, 
and abllilies, ' 

Follow-up, therefore, is an indispensable aid to vitality, 
efficiency, and productivity of the institution. TTic findings, if 
accurately derived, translated, and applied, can provide infor- 
mation that is of great value in the program and policy making 
decisions of institutions concerning curriculum. And since the 
curriculum is the vehicle through which the institution seeks to 
make Its most signincanl impact on the lives of students, the 
establishment, operation, and evaluation of the curriculum 
ought to be of utmost importance. 



Procedure 

The third phase of a longitudinal study bf The Peur 
nsylvania Stale University Associate Degree Graduates was 
conducted during the 1974^75 academic year. Phase I of the 
study was designed in 1969 and conducted in 1970. followed 
by Phase II of the study in 1972-73. 

A random sample consisting of associate degree gradu^ ■ 
ates for each year of graduation betweon^l955 and 1974 and 
ravering 23 curricula were included in the study. Those Phase 
III participants wore surveyed by a questionnaire which in^ 
eluded items Jn the following categories: 

(1) Demographic information 



1.0% 
6.7% 
05,7?B 

5.6% 



(2) Curricular relevancy and overall value of their 
associate degree program 

(3) Job mobility « 

(4) Perceptions of present job 

(5) Job satisfaction characteristics 

The response rate was 66.8% or 501 returns of the 750 
graduates sampled. 

Results ,^ 

A generalized profile of associate degree graduates 
shows that: 

- Percent of the Graduates 

Never held a full-time job since^earning the associate 
degree and are not currently full-time students 
Full-time students (of that number 9% aro.Lworking 
part-time) 

Working full-time (of that number 13.4% are part- 
time students) r . 
In the military full-time 
Currently unemployed 
The mean beginning salary adjusted on the purchasing 
power of the dollar base year 1967 (U.S. Department of Uibor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics) was $466.23/month with 43.9%' 
reporting a starting salary *over $500/month. THq mean present 
salary was $1036,18 per month with 47.2% reporting a present 
salary over SlOOO/month and .73% - rtBporting a present salary 
over S3000/month, , . 

The mean number of employer changes was 1,26 with 
only 7,9% having more than three employer changes. The 
mean number of job changes was 1.53 with 12.8% having more 
than three job changes, ^ 

In describing their present job using the four core 
dimensions (Hackman & Uwler, 1971)— variety, autonomy, 
task identity, and feedback— along with an interporsonai 
dimension, the graduates reported thai their present job has 
over a moderate amount of variety (3.5 on a 1-5 scale with 1 
being not at all descriptive of their present job to 5 which is 
completely .descriptive of their present job)/ over a moderate 
amount of autonomy (3.5), and over a moderate amountof task 
Jdontity (3.4). Tiiey also reported a moderate amount of feed- 
back (3.0) and interpersonal relations (3,1), 

To obtain a measure of the degree to which the associ- 
ate degree graduates were desirous of obtaining higher order 
need satisfactions from their present jobs, 12 items wore in- 
cluded which asked how much of various opportunities and at- 
tributes the employees would desire to have on their job. 
Scores of each employee on the 12 items were summed to ol> 
tain an qvorall measure of the level bf higher order need 
strength. The internal consistency reliability of the la^itcm 
scaio was J9 (Hackman & Lawler. 1971). Overall, the associute 
degree graduates reported that they woulddike to have a sub- 
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stanlial amounl (3.9) of the various apporiunitios and atlfibules 
.which moaaum this highor order need strength, 

Assesamont was also made of the satisfaction of the 
associate degree graduates on ton characteristics of Job satisfac- 
tion along with a general job satisfaction question. The gradu- 
ates reported that they were less than moderal&ly satisfied 
with the chance for advancenient on their present job (2,8 on a 
1-5 scale with 1 being unsatisfied and 5 being completely 
satisfied), moderately satisfied with their ability utilization 
(3,2) and compensation (3.2); more than mpderaiely satisfied 
with the variety (3,5), the independence (3.5), the responsibility 
(3,4), the creativity (3.3), the achievement (3,3), and the ac- 
tivities (3,3) on their present |ob; and highly satisfied with the 
security aspects (3.8) of their present job. Overall, when asked 
the question, *'h6w satisfied are you with your job?" the associ- 
ate degree graduates reported ihat^ they were more than 
moderately satisfied (3,3), 

When asked to rank the importance of their work with 
various other aspects of their lives, the graduates reported their 
work is among IhemDSt important aspects with io.5% ranking 
it as the most important aspect of their lives. 

The final section of the questionnaire dealt with the 
graduates' assessment of" various components of the associate 
degree program. When asked the extent of utilization. of these 
various somponents on their present job, the graduates 
reported that the specialty courses, which were defined as 
courses in their major, were of some use on iheir present job 
(3.2 on a 1-5 scale with l belng'of no use to 5 being of very 
much use); the supportive courses, courses related to their ma- ^ 
jor* were also rated as of some use (3,0);-alorig with the general 
education requirements being df some use (2.9). The overall 
rating of the utilization of the associate degree components on 
their prpent job was of sorrie use (3,0). ^ _ . 

When asked to rank order the three program conripo- 
nents along with extra-curricular activities and out of school ac- 
tivities on a 1-5 scale with 1 being the mbst important to 5 being 
the least important, specialty courses were ranked first with a 
2,0 mean ranking, supportive courses were second with a 2,5 
mean ranking, general education requlrehients were third with 
a 2.8 mean ranking, general education requirements were third 
with a 2,8 mean ranking;' out of school activities were ranked 
fourth with a 3,9 mean ranking, with extra-curricular activities 
ranked last with a 4,0 mean ranking. 

The graduates were also asked to what extent ihe in- 
structors of their associate degree program provided them with 
an accurate picture of their abilities to perform and a picture of 
the job market in their chosen occupation. The results show 
that the instructors provided some (y:0) picture of their abilities 
to perform in their chosen occupation and slightly less than 
sqme (2.9) picture of the job market in their chosen occupation, ^ 
^rhe. utili^atioh of a statistical technique, multiple " 
regression analysis, enabled us to make the following state- 
ments concerning' program utiliiationj jo^ satisfaction, and the 
demographic t:haracteristics: 

1, On the average, those who graduated from the 
earlier associate degree programs: 

a. have the higher present salaries, 

b, have the least amount of previous full-time 
work experience. 

v c, wore prbvldod with the least accurate picture 
of their abilities to perform in their chosen oc- 
°' cupation. 

d. had tho^ most employer changes* ' 
a. had the most job changes. 



f, have a higher satisfaction with the way their 
job provides for steady employment, 

g, are less satisfied with the pay and amount 
of work they do. 

(oxplains 52?a of the variance) 

2. On the average, the older associate degree gradu- . 
ntes: 

a, have ihe higher present salaries, 

b, had the least amount of previous full-time work 
expfcrience. 

c, . are less satisfied with the amount of variety on 

their present job. 
(explains 46?g of the variance) 

3. On the average^ the associate degree graduates 
with the highest present salary: 

a, are the earlier graduates, 

b, are the older graduates. 

c, have had less employer changes. 

d, have had more job changes. . 

e, are more satisfied with the activity. tKo 
security, and the compensation on their present 
job. 

f, are less satisfied with their ability utilization on 
their present job, ^ 

g, are higher in the higher order need strengths, 
(explains 54% of the variance) 

, 4, On-the^average, those graduates with the higher 
aipount of previous full-time work experience: 

a. are the later aBsociale degree graduates, 

b, ard the youngef' associate degree graduates. 

c. had a higher beginning salary. 

d, are mor^^satisfled with the variety on their 
present job. 

(explains ll?o of the variance) 
5, On the average, those graduates with the higher 
beginning salaries: ^" ^ 

a, have the higher present salaries. 

b, had the mi^t previous ' full-time work ex- 
perience. 

c, were provided with a more acgurate picture of 
the job market for their chosen occupation, 

d, had the most job changes, ^ 

c. are more satisfied with the creativity and the 
security aspects of their present job, 

f. are generally less sat/s/ipd with their present 
job. =/ ^ 

g. give a lower ranking to the supportive courses 
of the associate degree program. 

h. give a lower ranking to the extra'Curricular ac- 
tivities of the associate degree program. 

i. have loss_task identity on their present job, 

|. have a higher total utilisation for their associ- 
ate degred program, 
(explains 18% of the variance) 
6^ Cn the average, the graduates who rank their 
work highest as mmpared'ifa the other aspects of 
their lives: 

a, are generally more satisfied with their present 
jobs, ' * 

b, rank the general education requirements as 
* lower for their associate degree program. 

c, rank the total associate degree utilization as 
high. 

(dxplains 7% of Ihe variance) 
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; 7. On the average, the graduates whose instructors 
. provided them with the most accurate picture of ' 
their abilities, to perform in their chosen occupa- 
, , tiori: 

a, are the later associate degree graduates, 

b, also were provided with a more accurate pic- 
■ ture of the job market, 

c, are more satisfied with their present job, 
(explains 34% of the variance) 

8/ On the averafe, the graduates whose instructors 
provided them with the most accurate picture of 
the job market for their chosen occupation: 

a. had higher beginning salaries. 

b. also were provided with a more accurate pic- 
ture of their abilities. ' 

c. ranked their spt cialty courses lovyer. 

d. ranked their supportive couj^es higher. 

e. described their present job as having more v^^ 
variety. . 

f. ranked the total associate degree utilization as 
high. 

- (explains 32% of the variance) 
9, On the average, the grRduates with the most 
employer changes: 

a. are the earlier graduates. ^ ; 

b. have a lower present salary/ 

c. had the most job changes, 

d. are less satisfied with the ability utilization on ^ 
their present job, 

e. are mqro siati^fied with their pay and the work 
they do, . 

f. are feneraily less satisfied with their present 
job, 

g. utilize the supportive courses from their associ- 
ate degree the least. 

h. ranked the specialty courses lower, 
(explains 36% of the variance) 

10. On the average, the graduates with the most job 
changes: 

. a» are the later associate degree graduates, - 

b. have a higher present salary. 

c. had a higher starting salaiy. 

d. had more employer chonges, 

/ ■ e, are generally more satisfied with their present 
Job. ' 

f. utiiiEc their supportive courses more on their 
' ■ present job/ 
' g. rank the specialty courses lower. 

h. describe their present job as having a high 
amount of inter-personal relations. 

i. 'are lower on higher order need stengths. 
(explains 40% of the variance) 

IL On the average, the graduates who are most 
satisfied with the variety aspect of their present 
job: 

a. are Ihe yourfger graduates. 

b. had more previous full-lime work experionGc. 

c. are less satisfied with the independence, Iho 
creativity, the activities, the ability utilization, - 
the security, and the compensation aspects of 
their present job. 

d. utilize their specialty courses more, 

c. rank their out of school activities lower. ' 
f, describe their job as having much task idqritity. 
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g. have lower higher order needs strengths, 
(explains fiS% of the variance) 

12. On the average, the graduates who are most 
satisfied with the independence aspect of their 
present yhi 

fi. are Ipjs satisfied with the variety, the creativity. 
Lhe Activities, the ability utilization, the security, 
the compensation, and the advancement 
possibilities on their present job. . 

b. are more satisfied with the responsibility 
aspect. 

c. rank the out of school activities as more impor- 
tant. ' 

; d. describe their present job as having more 
- variety, mora interpersonal relations, and more 
_ ^ task identity. 

e. have lower higher order need strengths, 
(explains 81% of the variance) 

13. On the average, the graduates most satisfied with 
the responsibility aspect of their present job: 

' a.Jrare ihora satisfied with the independence 
- . 'i aspects and the creativity, . 

B. are less satisfied with the ability utilization and 
the compensation aspect of their present job. 
r p, utilize their supportive courses more. 

d. describe their present job as having more 
\ variety, more interpersonal relations, and more 

. , task identity. ' 

e. are lower in higher order need strengths, 
(explains 89% of the variance) ' 

14. Qn the average, the graduates most satisfied with 
the creativity aspect of their present job: 

a. .. had the higher beginning salaries. 

b. are less satisfied with variety,' with indepen- 
dence, activity, ability utilization, security pro- 
vided, and advancement possibilities of their 
present job. 

c. are more satisfied with the responsibility on 
their present job'. 

d. are.,generally more satisfied on their present 
job. . 

e. fdescribe their present job as having less 
variety. * 

f. describe the(r present job as haying more inter- 
personal relations. 

g. describe their present job as having ^ore task 
identity. 

(explains 68% of the variance) . - 

15. On the average, the. graduates who are moro 
satisfied with the achievement on their present 
job:: - . ^ 

a. are less satisfied with the activities; the ability 
utilization of their present job, the security, and 
the compensation of their prosenl job. 

b. utilize the supportive courses more on their 
present job. 

c. rank the support courses lower. 

d. describe their present job as having more Inler- 
personal relations, nrtore autonomy, more feed- 
back, and more task identity. 

(explains BB% of the variancoj 

16. On the average, the graduatca who are more 
satisfied .with the activity on their present job: 

a* have higher presnnt salaries* 
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b. are less saiisfied with the variety, ihaindepen- . 
dence, the creativity, (he achievement, and the 
advancement possibiliiies on their present job. 
"g, utilize the supportive courses more on their 

present job, - 
= d. describe their present job as having fewer in- . 

terpersonal relations, 
e. describe their present job as having more task 
identity, 

f- have lovver hi|her order need strengths, 
(explains^ 76% of the variance) 

17, On the average, the graduates who are more 
satisfied with their ability utilization on their 
present job: 

a, have lower present salaries. 

b, have made fewer employer changes. 

c, are less satisfied with the variety, the indepen- 
dence, the responsibility, the creativity, the 
achievement, the activity, the compensation, 
and the advancemont possibilities of their 
present, job, 

d, describe their present job as having fewer in- 
. terpersonal relations, and more task identity, 

ei utilize their associate degree more on their 

present job, 
(explains 79% of the variance) 

18, On the averagek the graduates who are morn 
satisfied with the security of their present job: 

' a> are earlier graduates, 
b, have higher present salaries, 
P, had higher beginning salaries, 
d. are less satisfied with the variety, the indepen- 
dence, the creo tivity; the aahievamenU and the 
activity on their present job. 
„ e. utilize their specialty courses more, 

f, describe their job as having fewer interper- 
sonal relations and more task "identity, 

(explains 80% of the .variance) 
.19, On the average, the graduates who arc more 
^ satisfied with their compensation (the pay for the 
amount of vyork they do) on their present job; 

a. are later graduates. 

b. have a higher present salary. 

c. had more job changes. 

d. are less satisfied with the variety, the indepen- 
dence, the responsibility, Ihe-achievemcnt, the 
activity, and the ability utilisation. 

e. utilize the supportive courses .more on their 
present job. 

r desnribo their present job as having fewer in- 
terpersonal relations and more task Identity. 

g. are lower on higher order need strengths, 
(explains 80% of the variance) 

20. On the ..average, thy graduates who are more 
satisfied with the advancemont poBsibllities on 
their present job; 

a. are less satisfied with the Indepondence, the 
responsibility, the . activity, and the ability 
utilization on their prosont job, 

b. describe their present job as having fewer in- 
terporsonal relations, more feedback, and morn 
task idqntity. 

c. are lower on highor ordnr need strnngths, 
, (Oxplnins 91% of the variance) 



21, On iho average, the graduates who are generally 
more satisfied with their present job: 

a. had lower beginning salaries. 

b, ranked ilieir job as being of most importance. 

c. had a more acicurale picture of their abilities to 
. perform as provided by their associate degree 
instructors. 

d, had fewer employer changes. 

0. had more job changes. 

f, are more satisfied with the creativity on their 
present job, 

g. utilize their specially courses mure on their 
i present job. 

= h, utilize their supportive courses and general 
education requirements less on their present 
job. 

1. rank their specialty courses, supportive 
courses, general education requlroments, and 
extra-curricular activities lower. 

j, describe their present job as having more feed- 
back and less task identity, 
k, have highDr higher order need slrongths. 
(explains 83% of the variance) 

22, On the average, the graduates who utllizo their 
specialty courses more on their present job: 

a. ^ are more satisfied with the variety and the ad- 

vaneement possibilities on their. present job. 

b. are generally more satisfied with their present 
, job. 

c. utilize their general education requirements 
more. - 

d. rank the importance of the specialty courses 
higher. 

0.^ rank the importance of their supportive courses 
and their extra-curricular activities lower, J 

f, describe their present job as having less lask 
identity. 

have highor higher dirder#need strengths. 
(e5,plains 82% of the variance) 

23, On the average, the graduates who utilize their 
supportive courses more on their present job: 

a. had fewer employer changes, 

b. had more job changes, 

c. are rnon? satisfied with the responsibility, the 
^ achievement, and the compensallnh on their 

present job, - 

d. are gdnorally less satisfied on their present job* 
^ e* utilize their general oducatlgn requlroments 

more on their present job, 

f. rank their sppuialty courses lower and their 
supportive courses higher. 

g. describe their present job as having less task 
identity. - 

h. have higher higher order need strnngths, 
(explains 73% of- the variance) ■ 

pZ4, On the average, the graduatcjs who utilised their 
gonerfll education requirements morn on their 
prcsenl-job: ■ ' ^ ■ 

a. are generally less satisflnd on their present job. 

b. utilize Iheir spncialty and suppoHivo courses 
more. 

c. rnnkod their general educution rcquiremonls 
higher, 
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d. had lower highur ordGr noed slmnglhs, 
(explains 58% of Iho variancG) 
25, On ihe averago, Ihe graduates who defecribod Ihoir 
presenl job as being high in variety; 

a. wero provided with a more accurate picture of 
the job market by the asaociatfi degree instruu- 
tofs. ^ ' . f 

b. . were less salisfipti with the independence and 

the creativity on their present job. 

c. were more satisfied with the responsibility on 
their presenl job, 

d. described their present job as having more 
autonomy, 

e. have higher higher order need strengths. 

r utilize their total associate degree program 

rnorc. * 
(explain^ 78% of the variance) 
On the average, the graduates who described their 
present job as being high, in interpersonal rela- 
tions: 

a, had more job changes. 

b, are more sptiafied with the independence, 
responsibility, and creativity on their present 
job. 

are less satisfied with the achievement, activity, 
ability, utilization, security, compensation, and' 
advancement possibilities on their present Job, 
describe their present job as being high In 
autuiiomy, feedback, and task identity, 
(explains 91%, of the variance) ■ 
On the average, the graduates who described their 
present job as being hi|h in autonomyl 
a, . are more satisfied with the achievement on 
their present job, " ^ 

rank their general education requirements 
higher, 

rank their out of school activities lower, 
describe their present job as heir{g higher in 
variety and interpersonal relations, 
(explains 79% of the variance) 
On the average, the graduates who described their 
presenl job as being high In feedback: 

a. are more satisfied with the creativity and the 
advancement possibilities on their present ]ob, 

b. ^ are generally more satisfied with their present 

job, - 

c. rank tho general education requirements of Ihe 
asaodlate degroe higher. . 
rank the out of school actlvitios lower, 
describe their present job as being high on in- 
terpersonal relations and task identity, 
utilize the total associate degree loss. 

(explains 88?fl ofMho varjanco) 
On the average, the graduat^B who describod their 
present job as; being high on^tqsk Identity; 
n. had lower boginDing salarlesX 
b. iirf^more satisfied with indcponclonce. respon- 
sibility, creativity, achievement, activity, ability 
utilization, security, compensation, and ad- 
vancement poHsibilitics on their present Job. 
are generally less satisfied on their presohl Jolj^ 
utilizd their specialty and supportive mursos 
less on their present job, 
doscirlbc their present job as being high on in- 
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terporsonal relations and feedback, 
f, have higher higher order need strengths, 
(explains 99% of the variance) . 
On the average, the graduates higher on higher 
nrder need strengths: 
a. have higher present salaries, 
had more Job changes. 

are less satisfied with variety, independence, 
activity, security, and advancement possibil- 
ities on their present job. 
are |enerally more satisfied on the present job, 
utilize their specialty, supportive, and general 
education requirements more on 1heir present 
job, 

h, ranked their specialty courses, general educa- 
tion requirements and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities higher. 

g, described their presenl job as being higher on 
variety and task identity, 

h, utilize the total associate degree more, 
(explains 92?g of the variance) 

On the average, the graduates who utilize the total 
associate degree program more: 

a. had higher beginning salaries, - 

b. ranked their work as being lower in Impor- 
tance. 

c. had a less accurate picture of the job market in 
their chosen occupation, 

d. ^ere more satisfied with the ability utilization ^ 
on their present job, 

e. ranked their supportive courses, general 
education requirements, and oxlra-cuj^ricular 
activities higher. . ^ 
ranked their out of school activities lower. ^ 
dnscribed their present job as being high on 
autonomy and low on feedback, 
are higher on higher order need strengths, " 



Conclusiotii 

What do these findings mean in terms of curriculum 
developnrient. Instruction, and policy making? Knowing the 
type of aifJtivlties the graduates engage In on the Job ought to. 
serve as a guide in chmsing curricula for present students. 

Faculty should consider incorporating the findings of 
such follow-up studiop into their curriculum, leaching, and 
laboratory practices. It may call for special efforts such as semi- 
nars and workshops conducted by qualified Individuals to ena- 
ble, the faculty to come together to decide how such findings 
can be best implemented. These feedback activities should be 
supported by institutional administrators and be integrated into 
' each instructor's responsihllity. In this way the translation froip 
survey to curriqulum can be completed. 

The matter of job satlifaction ratings should be of great 
concern to educators. It may be the tip of a very large] icobcjrg 
that has morti to do with the state of (he economy, Inij it may 
also express a certain mnjaise among recent gruduntes. Co!^ 
leges and univemities owe it to Ihoir students and to socnety to 
provide a high quality of (•ducali(3n that will fmhuncci one's 
chance of obtaining an attractive job, A^H(M;latn degme progrnm 
planners, thnrefbre, should tailor program conlonl and rato of 
admissions— along with student qualificalions and interastH— 
to Ihe realities of the labor market, More expert and more fw- 
quonl vocmtidnal counselinii shoufd bo n part of the picture, 
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Future onrollmcnt in associate degree programs should at least 
be partially based on state and federal manpower data. Theici 
souroiQS are bcnoming increasin|ly sophisticated and usable for 
employment predictions on a state and regional basis. Continu- 
ing follow-up studies will reveal, to a substantial extent, the 



discrepancy between '*what's out there" and what the gradu- 
ates are trained for, 

Follow-up studios can provide the information and im- 
petus to keep programs, faculty, and graduates up-to-date in 
matters relating to the always changing world of work. 



Hack man, |.R., ^ Lawlur, E.L ErnploytM? react iorib to job charafti'fislics. lournal of ApfilkKi Psychalogy Monogrdph, 1971, 55(.Jj. 2W-2H(?" 
Kdppaa September J 97. i 42, 38. :„ 
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STATEMENTS ON ETHICS AND VALUES IN INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: 
^ A SEMINAR 



I Of] L Saupe, Univumty of MiBsouri 
Sidnoy Susioiv, Univomity of Californiu, BorkQley 
^ /nines W. F/rnbufg, l/juisiana Stale Univeruhy Sysiem 
^orron W.Culko, UnivGrsiiy ofMm 
Paul L Dremal and Thomas M, Freeman. Michigan State UmvomHy' 



rntroduelion— Joe L Saupo 

For the purposa of Ihnse slalumontg wo will say ihtii in- 
stitutional rosearch Is n function or sot of nativities whicih devoU 
ops Information to bo drnwn upon in (ho making of dooisions 
"dbout an institution of poslsocondary nducalion and. in in- 
terpreting the inBtitiition to its suveral constituencies. Informa- 
tion relevant to policy and management decisions at all points 
of the ioaNsGtting-pI^Jnning^operaiion-evaluation cycle is 
included. The various dinienaiDns and catt^gorios of institu- 
tional organlzalion and activity— from formal and informal cur- 
ricula, instruction, and learning to resource allocation and 
utiliEation— are all sublects of institutional research. Informa- 
tion intended for understanding and Jnterprotation includes 
thai provided external agencies on questionnaires and report 
forms and may have common elements with information for . 
decision, 

The term, information, is, at this point, left undefined; 
the nalurb of information that should emerge from instjtutional 
research consliiule's an issue to be addressed in the statements. 

The f unction or activity of institutional research is car- 
ried out by individuals. Let us assume these individuals are 
members of a profession of institutional research. Using this 
premise and the preceding description of institutional research, 
the issue to bo addressed by the follov^ing statements is "what 
are the professional ethics or standards of institutional 
research?" Because the values of membcre of tKc profession, 
the values embodied in their work, and the values Involved in 
the utilization of the products of their efforts are components or 
derivatives of the ethical standards of the profession, particular 
' atteny6n is paid to values. 

\ While many of us might believe that institutional 
research does not now have the status of, or meet the require- 
ments for uonstituting, a profession, it is nevertheless appropri- 
ate for us, from time to time, to reflect upon the ethical and 
value considerations involved in our work. If, someday, a code 
of professional ethics or standards is established for the field of 
institutional research, we could hope it would be found that 
these statements made a contribution to that development. 

In this framework the following list of questions is 
offered as a further definition of the topic. These, and perhaps 
a few others like them, arte the questions the authors have been 
asked to address in manners of their individual choosing. 

1. For whom do^vrfe work or to whom should we feel 
accountable? 

— the administration 
^ the faculty 

— ourselves 

~ the college or uhivereity, in general 
, - — o^^r 



L What sortu of restraints afe'or should be accepted 
in our pursuit of the **truth"? 
: — any imposed by our boss 

— any which lead us away from making our 
instijtution look bad 

— those imposed by our own sets of values cr 
biases about methodology, our institution, 
or higher education, in general 

^ other 

To what or whom do wo owe our loyHlty? 

— the tenets of institutional research 

— our institutions ■ 

^ our own conscience and integrity 

— other 

Can or should a distinction be made between in- 
stitutionakresearch and decision -making based 
thereon? 

— yes, it must 
— ^ no, it cannot 
^ other 

To whom should we reveal our findings? 

— ^ only those who asked the question or sought 
the information 

— anyone affected or with a "need to know" 

— anyone who asks 

^ anyone who might be Interested 
, — other 
What should we report? 

— the facts, only 

— the facts and their interpretation 

— facts, interpretation, and implications 

— facts, interpretation. . implication, and 
recommendations 

— all we know and believe 
other 

What sorts of confidentiality should we observe? 
^ that which protects the privacy of in- 
dividuals 

— that which protects the privacy or autonomy 
of the institution 

that which protects our work from review 
^ other 

Should we have an obligation to share our findings 
and methodologies with our colleagues in institu- 
tional research? 

— yes ^ , 
no 

— methodology, only 

— other 

Should we attempt to influence the manneT in 
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whiiih, unci tho vuliujs bruughi to bcuir cuif In = 
■ formnlion is (iiTiplcsynd in cloiiision-mnkini?? 

— wn uun only uili; limitationH to our work ' 

— wt; shoulil mukn (implicit tho VMlun tii)n= 
sidnrations involvnd 

— wu ghuuUi, nutivnly iincnurngc: ihc! duuisionH 
wu slh; our datn cmlling for 

— uthuf 

10. What art] Ihu vuluos (hat am broughl to bcuir m 
diKMKiuns basnd upon liifbrmatjon arn mudn? 
Whiuh nri? anpfoprlaiti and which an; not? 

— 'thin : > of no uonuurn to ub 
othf?^ 

Conflicting Roles of Academic Adminiitrator§ and 
Institutional ResearGhers ---^Sidney Suslow 

Thoru is liltin in inslilutional rnsoarch whiuh calls for a 
uniquo set of olhics and vulucm, Al a minimum any M suilablo 
for social sciunlists wi;n5/l suffice, Al a maximum those cMhics 
and values which govern humanu and prudent men and 
^ women would covet the remainflf^r. While complex giiidelincjs 
iK3uld be drafted for instiluiional rt; - archerB, I would regard as 
misguided any alttjmpl to nslabligh rigid coduB of buhaviorstmd 
narrow descriplions of the researchers, themselves. Our-ovvn 
exporiencos should tell us that ethical codes have not made 
soldiers praiseworlhy, lawyers honest, or doctors humane. 

We should feel loyal, therefore accountable, to (a) our ^ 
consciences, (b) social good, (c) the aims of higher education, 
(d) Iho goals of our institutions, (c) students and staffs, and (f) 
our bosses. We should be confident of our information and be 
guided by our prudence in its inlerprotalion and dissemination. 
The nature, intensity,, and thqroughneHS of our responses 
should vary with our perceptions of their vahicj to others and 
our pi^rceptions of the efficacy of our own insights drawn from 
ihe data. No precise format can be established, but the more 
powerful the insight and the more spocializeci the knowledge, , 
the more compelling it should be to extend the response to in- 
clude interpretations, implications, and recommendations. 

As I indicated, I find nothing unique in these questions 
of ethics or values for institutional researchers compared to 
other researchers; however, there is one question which, while 
nql unique, concerns a dominant feature found in the role of in- 
sliluiional research and noi in most other research to the same 
extent, 1 refer to the question of the distinction between inslilu- 
lional research and the decision-making process. In the 
remarks which follow you can substilufe planner for ad- 
ministrator for their roles are almost identical. Administrators 
and planners make decisions and the roles they play conflict 
with the role of the institutional researcher. 

Academic administrators and institutional researchers 
share interests in many of the same educational goals and they 
often use the same facts to achieve these goals. Administrators 
alsb share considerable intereBt in the melhodologieH 
researchers use to derive these facls. Underlying these and 
other common interests is a basic conflict between the role of 
the ad mi n is tm lor and the role of Ijie researcher. This conflicl 
arises from perceived differences in which means achieve 
which ends. The conflicl of roles does not imply a conflict be- 
tween individuals or necessarily a conflict between per- 
sonalities: however, since administrator and institutional 
researcher f requently occupy the same body, the conflict is not 
always antagonistic, but often schizophrenic. The disorder is i 
not clinicaL The separate roles serving different needs of high- 
er education allow for functioning in en interdependent man- 
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ner. Whethwr the: lionflict Is endognnous and cannot \m exciHed, 
Of whether its occuirrence is betwcien two diffcnmt pt^rsons, 
thnnhis value in dciscribing its pathology in nrder4o understand 
ami cuntml it. 

A partial listing of the uses of melhodologins by ■ad- 
ministrator and researchc;r will providi; somi) desiiription of tht; 
problem. The administrator usus miHhodologieB tc) convince 
others that the objectives sought are just a nil appropfialo. to 
provide rational and empirical pathways to prcKletiirmined 
goals, to maintain or achieve relevancy, and to exptidite the ad- 
ministrative process. The researcher uses methodologies to 
predict anil illuminattj, as catalysts to pfecipitale answers from 
^ questions, as tools kn exploration, and as ohjncts of rijlevance 
in themselves, , „ 

Thi) administrator is pragmulic nnii ttneological. Not 
only does he; see a nutuial dcmign in his plans, he does not hesi- 
tate to improve the natural processes with practical assistance. 
When he uses methodologieH which yield satisniclory but 
slightly promiscuous results, the administrator rcjtains the 
method but purifies the results. He is parliculufly ilelighte{l 
whenever a methodology yields propitious resultSt for then he 
can use [hi) method not so much as a tool, hut as a weapon, 
M(]lhodologies which provide unwanted answers are rejected 
by the; atlministrator as obstack;s in the administrativt; pr{x:ess. 
These practical solutions, providing expedient means toward 
distant ends, may bo viewed with concern by researchers but, 
if so, they are ignoring the polenlial schizophrenia which 
affects both roles, ,^ 

The reseafchfir is idealistic and cnKlulous. When he is 
convinced his methodology is pure, he acicopts the results 
regardless of their sense or relevaiuje, A methodology may 
yield acceptable results, but the researcher feels compelled to 
continuously modify it in the hope the changes will yield even 
more acceptable results. When the researclier Is convinced that 
a particular methodology reflects favorably on the quality of his 
scholarship, he will use it in both appropriate and inappmpri- 
ate places, 

The conflicl of the academic administrator and institu- 
lional researcher may seem_ 'nsurmounlable from the foregoing 
remarks. But these remarks deliberately focus on the morn 
negative behaviom and temporarily overlook the functional out- 
comes which flow from blenciing the two roles or, at least, re= 
quire a continuous interchange between them. Rarely is the ad- 
ministrator evil and the researcher naive, but both roles contain 
. elements for aberrant behaviors and a serious error would be 
made by disregarding their potential harmful effects on higher 
education goals. 

The source of the disorder lies largely in the fact that 
neither academic administration nor institutional research are 
bound by any fixed set of - methodologies. Unlike ordinary 
academic disciplines neither has a subject, only a role, and 
eaqh uses whatever methods or techniques are available to 
enhance its performance. 

The goals of higher education would bo better served if 
administrator and researcher learned to accommodate each 
other*s limitations. While the institutional roBearchnr may be 
frustrated when he sees results from a carefully planned 
methodology being purified for external consumption, the ad- 
ministrator may be disheartened when objoclivos are dislo- 
cated due to prolonged attempts to improve the methodology. 

There are no solutions to the conflict and probably none 
are required, but thcjre are means for some accommodation, A 
premium means for accommodation lies in the development of 
a mechanism for administrator and researcher to establish, at 
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Icmst limiiiiivnly, nommun ()bjtK:tiv?m hnth nm wiilinii to vvnrk 
toward, unci to innkuit; in this imdnrKtuniMn^, minimum Hliin= 
(\an\H fur tho uriturla by whinh hoth miHhocis and mHults will bn 
juiigud. Whiln this rtuinmniuiuiation iTiay mim simpliHiit;, in 
pnicliwi Huch undnretnndings urn rurnly nuhinvod/ Am)ih(ir 
form of in:aonimndatinn which wimkl \m iMmoficiinl is in mow 
nxplicit dulinnatinns of the prohlnms to bu solvnd nnd of tho nn» 
iicipatnd rosulls. Whllu atiminislnitors rurnly posu hypolhtisoH 
for uithur rnjoction or aunnptimcu, lh(?y t)niinnri]y ha vt; nxpncta 
lions which nro built into ihn dnvnlopmnnl of pmgrnms holng 
considurcid. Whun the; insiilutionnl vmvmihiir dmrly undnr= 
slandH what thosn cixpcMitations aro, he* mm t]homa \hu 
mdthodulogins which givu ^irualcsl promise for (^valuatinu thoir 
. probabln utility, 

tho clinician tolls uh that schizophrnnin is rarnly 
rosolvnd, only diminish(Ki Th(3 quality of our adminiHlrativo 
and rosoarch functions will depend largcdy on our own offorts 
to f^ook a romtidy and (o acicopt a longlhy program of lhc;rapy^ 

Ethical and Value Consideraiions in IrisHiutional 
Research— Jame§ W. Firnbcrg ' 

Institutional rosnan;h is tho slavo of many mastors. As 
tnstiiulional rosoarch practitionors wo arc] accouniabh? to our= 
snivns, to our publios. our clionli?, and tho field ofiinstitutinnal 
rosoarch. Our publics include HO(;ioiy. tho higher nilucatinn 
community, and the'^stato for the public institution or tho cor^ 
poralion or board for (ho private one. Our clionls are tht; state 
, hoard of control, prosidont. other administrators, faculty and 
sludonts, W(; are also responsible to other inHtitutional 
r(!searchers. 

Wo often find ourse^s in a position in which wo must 
chwmi betwcoh two or more; of the inlonjsts roprnsonted by our 
publics and clients. Some would say we are called upon to ap= 
ply situational othics: "Most situations in which ethical coh^ 
siderations are inherent involve a hierarchy of values dnd this 
hierarchy must he redofinod for each situation" (Amt^riran 
Psychological Association, 1953, pp, 4^5). Wo each assess a 
situation as it arises, evaluate it in terms of our own value 
system and decide whoso interests would lie best S(?rvotl by our 
nflbrts. We do not necossai'ly think logically, rationally, or 
wilhout bias in reacting to all siu'ations. In those types of situa- • 
imns wo might find oursolvos in positions which might be con^ 
sidorod similar to the rolationship bol ween any professional 
and his client. Multiple loyaltios and rosponsibilitios are 
horent in tho work of doctors and lawyers as in ours. Difficulty 
arises, howovnr, when ihore is a conflict of interests. When in- 
terosts conflict we must go back to the original siteation and 
rodefino based upon our individual system of values or 
weights. Wo must dnfinc for ourselves how to approach each 
siluation. 

The problem of whether wo can bo concerned only 
with the pursuit of truth, or whether mi must also bo con^ 
cerncd with tho effects of our actions and our decisions must 
also bo considered. Certainly, the potential consequences must 
bo carefully weighed before a decision is reachud/Our wisdom 
m reachmg this decision will certainly be affected by the mmG- 
quonces of that decision: 

In the pursuit of knowlodgo and truth, institutional 
resoarchors should be guided by the situation as well as ih) 
principles of democracy. We certainly should have the freedom 
of speech and the freedom of research. Perhaps this should bo 
viewed as firat the freedom of research and then the freedom of 
speech. Our loyalty is first loourown conscience and. since our 
major responsibility is to our institution, our loyalty is to our in^ 
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slilulion within the boundarins of our own consuinnce,. 

'I'he question "What should we n^porl to whom?" askn 
whothcu' or not wcj 8houlci react to pn^Hsunis to HupjKjrt our in- 
Hlitulion at all costs or to mpoH our findings to thost! who sought 
, the information ami let it ^o fmm ihere. I conc:lude that we 
should treat with cmlrtimo can? any information which has an 
obvious potential for adversely affocling the institution. 

In the ama of cunfidentiality we must place tht; highost 
value on objetjtivity, integrity, proper proctKlurt;. accurate 
reporting, and tht? use of gocxl judgment. Again, we could, and 
sometimc^H do. find tmrselver^ in conflict with our values and 
ethics. . 

We are obligated to our institutionH and our proft'ssian 
lo report the facts and the methodology, to suggest possible? 
alternativos on the basis of our view of the circumstance's sur^ 
munding each situation, and to suggest likely consequences of 
the possible alternatives, 

Wc; have an obligation not to distort the data nor in con^ 
duct "research" with results spelled out in advance,' We have 
an obligation to prepare accurate reports which will Ik; of vahic; 
to those in our institution who hav(] requested the data, as W(;ll 
as oihore who might use the reports. This, depemling upon tht; 
type of data, must be done in such a way to pnjioct tht; inlc^rests 
of our institution. 

As institutional researchers we do have a responsibility 
to provide certain standards of performance for the profbssion 
Thu respect which the field of institutional research has gained 
ov£?r the past two decades is based upon tho quality of In^ 
dividuals we have attracted, our research, writing, and service. 

\ The Association Ibr Instituliomil Research has. as an 
organization, and many of its members have indivitiually con^ 
iribuiod toward the eslablishmenl and maintenance of high 
standards of compotenco and performance. This has btn^.n dont; 
through presentations at the Annual Forums, through the spon^ 
sorship of workshops, and more recently ihrQugh ourijublica- 
tions. We must each make a personal commiimimt to live up to 
profossional expectations. ^ 

The Relation of Roles io Echics and Values of InsHtutional 
Research— Warren W. Guiko 

Becmjse of the organizational dynamics of instiiulions, 
the North American directors of higher education institutional 
research are required to occupy a variety of niles. The primary 
role played by the directors of institutional research varies from 
individual to individual and from .institution to institution 
However. 1 suggf;st these roles fall into three general cateBo^^' 
ries; ^ 

- The Institutional Research Scholar Role 

- The Institutional fesearch Data Pmvider Rcjle 

- The Madison Avenue Role 

The InsmuUonal flesearch Scholar Hoio MocIgL One 
prominent role model is that of the Institutional Ri;search Scho^ ^ 
lar Individuals occupying the role of Institutional Research 
bcholar are typically oriented external to their institution— 
focusing their enoi^ies and output on contributions lo the field 
of institutional research. The Institutional Research Scholar s 
achvities are usually conducted under the aegis of a joint dis^ 
dpline identification, in that the individual brings to the field of ^ 
institutional research an identity with a specific academic dis^ 
ciphno. There are, of course, a few notable excuptioris-^In- 
stitutional Research Scholars who identify, primarily with tho 
fiold of institutional research and have made significant con^ 
tributions to our profession. More typically, however, tho major 
contributions lo the field of institutional resoarch are focused in 
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spdcifiu uciulinnici nrnm siuih m ntlutHitional psytihuloiiy, 
mnminamnnt ncnanm scK:Hih)gy, und cjlhtu's, Monti insiitulionni 
rnauiircluirH who urn cnigngnd in llin Biiholiir volt) judgt? thcnr 
parformancn by thii quality and quuntily of Ihoir publinotions, 
BtHaiusu lh(?y apnrato in a quuHi-acadijmit: modn, thn valunH and 
ulhics thai ihoy bring to thnir work an; lypinally ihost; mmn^i-, 
ut(!(i with thtnracudnmii: disciplinn. Thny tcind to fiincUion in ac:- 
{jordancu with thu slnnchirdB of acadomic fnindom and in thu 
uontoxt of tho saiontifio method. 

InHlitutionnl Ro^oaruh Suholara typically work at in- 
Hlitutions. but work for thn profcKssion of inBtitulionul njHuarnh. 
Thuy arn accountahlu to thnir colkniguus in thu finld fur the* 
qjality and quuntily of ihuir work. Within \ht) contcixl of thuir 
tiimiiplinn, thnir idontity is with thu profession of institutional 
rosoHrtjh. Thuy aru loyal lu their snnso of profossional and 
aoademiu intugrily,. Although thuir work is disuiplinu urienlcui 
it is hopufully valut; frno. In most casus, thuir contributions to 
thu fluid conlinuu rngardlusB of their positional rolu or institu^ 
'^fin, Thus thu S<:holur may changn titles and in somc^ oasus 
. vun nhango umployrnonl, but thu gunural thrust and naturu of 
thu work goos on. 

The /nstitutionni Research Data ProWdurHo/e Modul. 
As I have trnv(dlod around the uounlry and visilud many 
schools, I have obsuivud a su^:und, allurnativu mod(]l for institu- 
tional ru^earch— that of the Instilulional Resonrch Data Fro- 
vider. The Data Providur is Working for thu institution, is nc- 
Gouniablu to thu inslilulion, and judges his or her pur forma ncu 
on the quality, and somutimus, unfortunatuly, the quantity of 
output, The Data Provider is characturizud typically as a duci- 
sion facililalor, The motivation for providing data is to facililalu 
and enhance decision-making, Recognizu, however, that there 
is fruqucnily a problem in distinguishing between what is in- 
formation and what is simply data, 

Thu Instiluiional Resuarch Data Provider typically pro- 
vides unbiased analysus which are ruasonably objqclivu within 
the confines of his or her discipline orientation. Again, the dis- 
cipline background of an inslilutional rcsnarcher plays an im= 
portanl part in shaping his or hnr behavior and the nature of his 
or her work. Each person can viuw the world only in the con- 
text of their own set of experiences. As so aptly duscribud by 
Porter (1962), it is our discipline oriqnlalion that sha^s our 

' purception of a given situation; and it is within the structural 
context of our discipline that wu rf?spond. 

Institutional Research Data Providers typically extend 
their loyalty to the institution; however, such loyalty is occa- 
sionally manifested in a dedication to the institution's data 
rather than the institution itself, This confusion arises because 

,of the failure to distinguish between data and information. We 
all know of cases where individuals occupying the role of Data 
Provider have not bothered to concern themselves with the ac- 
tual decisions that are being made. Therefore , the information 
which would facilitate specific institutional decisions is never 
provided. Rather, the focus is on the data, l! spews forth 
periodically in a variety of bourid reports on the asiumplion 
that someday, someone, somewhere, will need to make a deci- 
sion and, therefore, the data provided in the report will in some 
manner facilitate the resolution of a particular problem. 

The Data Provider usually^ provides broad campus dis- 
tribution of the results, Howevfar,TlJcnow of particular schTOls, 
and I am sure that you do als^,^\^here the institutional research 
office operates in a pseudo dalfi provider mode by providing 

. reams of data, but only to themselves. Reports are published 
but few copies are distributed and serve only to fill the shelved 
in the office. Such an approach to institutional research is cer- 



tainly bfmt?ficial in that thnKU rows and rows of ruporlH provide 
uxufdlimt SDumlproofing un Office. 

Ideally, the individual occupying the Instiiulionnl 
RoHUorch Datu Provider ruk! is a dntiision facilitator, a profes= 
Hionul who antinipalus InHtilutional dijcisions and is capable of 
providing ihu appropriate? Infurmalion in a timely manner. If 
the clata is arraycHl in a format that facilitates decision-mnkln^ 
and is availnbk! to.lhc] dec;ision-makar in lime to enhance thc^ , 
decision-making'pnMHiss, the Data Pn)vidnr bncomus.an Inffir- 
mation Provider, 

The Madison Avenue? Hoju Model Thu third n)lu that I 
would like to explore is one which I regard as the Madison 
Avunuc rolu model In the Madison Avenue model, the institu- 
tional researtihur adopts the role of a huckster. The inslilutional 
research office is concerned wilh justifying due is ions aft(3r they 
are made or conducting studies and research with predeter- 
mined outcomes. The Madison Avdnuu purson judges his or 
hur purformance on the ai)ilily to play a shell game? wilh data. 
We usually find such individuals operating in a staff relation to 
a single person within the oi^anization, lypically the president 
or chancellor. Their function is to justify a policy decision, ad- 
vocate a particular point of view, rationalize n single alterna- 
live. Their output is rather limited^ tending to lake the form of 
draft speeches, staff papers, memoranda, etc. Their contribu- 
tion to the field of instilulional research is limited. Indeed, if 
thuy are successful in their work, and they conduct it under the 
name of institutional research, they do great harm to the field. 

Although many of you may find the Madison Avenue 
model ob)eclionable, recognize that it is a reality. Moreover, 
recognize that it is a necessa^ role to be fulfilled in virtually 
any large complex organization, I think we must ask ourselves 
whelher the standards and ethics of instilutiohal research per- 
mit such activity to be conducted under the guise of institutional 
research. 

In my judgment, the institutional researcher occupies at 
various limes each of Iheso three roles and appropriately so. 
Every professional institulional researcher must, on occasion, 
occupy the Scholar role in order to both bene fit thenriselves 
through maintenance and revilalization of their skills and in 
order to foster innovation and advancement in the field, Sec- 
ondly, I believe that all instilulional researchers must occupy 
periodically the Data or Inforrriation Provider role. From my 
own discipline orientalion, 1 find that this role dominates my 
own personal activities. But even for the person whose profes- 
sional life is dominated'hy the Scholar role, it is necessary to oc- 
casionally occupy the Data Provider role simply because the 
scholarly activilies are of lit lie or no value lo the institutional 
research profession unless they somehow contribute, either 
now or in the future, lo the pragmatic applications of institu* 
tional research. For this reason it is necessaiy for the Scholar to 
maintain a meaningful relationship with the practical applica- 
tions of the field. 

Finally, it is appropriate for the inslilutional researcher 
to ^cupy occasionally the Madison Avenue role. You'll recall 1 , 
suggested earlier that the Madison Avenue model is an ap- 
propriate model in virtually all lai^u scale organizations. 

Because of the skills and capabilities associated with 
inslitulional research, thuMnslitutional research person may be 
called upon to play the Madison Avenue jole. Some degree of 
advocacy is presenl in eveiylhing we dp. For example, the In- 
stilulional ^search Scholar is frequently advocating a position 
or particular perspective. The standards of academic scholar- 
ship, however, require that such advocacy go forth with 
authenticated and replicable data, whal we might want to think 
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of as an "objuctivo pfniutlino'V Indood, undnr thn Data Pmvitinr 
modenhnro may bn roam for a littki hi\ of Madison Avnniu; ntN 
jivily, in thai it may bo nonoHsary to got Homnonc s uHonMon (as 
m iho old story of tho nirmcr and the muln) in ordtir to fadlltata 
the decision-making procnss. 

Hovvnvur, whnn callod upon to play tho Madison 
Avfinuo roln, tho professional in inHlilulionarrosoarch must rni> 
ognize that thnro is no plafno within his or her finld for' deceit, 
distoflions, and arbitrary analysis. Nor is it appropriatn within 
the standards and ethius of institutional rosoarch prantine to 
fejngagn in "hucksterism." For this reason, it is important for us 
lo recognlzG that thp Madison Avonue role may be a necimsary 
function, and If called upon to parform this function, wo should 
do so only in the contoxl of a staff rolationship to a particular in= 
dividuai, and In an anonymous .manner. We must easurci that 
the performance of prejudged or extremely biased analysis 
docs not take place under the aegis of institutional research if 
we are to foster the legitimacy of our profession, and if wn arn 
lo establish and maintain appropriate professional standards 
and ethics. 

Ethics and Values in Instilutional Research— Paul L. ft-essel 
and Thomas M, Freeman 

We would like to offer brief answers to the ten ques- 
tions posed above, and to elaborate on our response to question 
ten, ' -1 - 

1. For whom do we work, or to whom should we be accoun- 
table? Ultimately, we are responsible to all our consti- 
tuents since they aro involved in, or reported on. in much 
of what institutional resear^^h does, 

2. What sorts of restraints are or should be accepted in our 
pursuit of the "truth"? It is necessai^ to recognise reality 
in. answering this question. We are subject to pressures 
and specific points of view which we need to recognize 
anddeal with. The art of presenting unpleasaDldata is to 
be commended since the objective of much of institutional 
research is to be factual; honest and diligent in presenting 
materials, but never fDoIish or boorish, since change is 

^ hopefully one of our goals and not data development and 
reporting only, 

3. To what or whom do we owe our loyalty? Our loyalties 
should be such that we can retain integrity in dealing with 
our work as individuals, as an office and as a profession 
always remembering that loyalty tothe institution need not 
mean disloyalty to the tenets of institutional research or 
our conscience. Above all there must be integrity, other- 
wise, credibility and other values necessary for sustained 
effectiveness are greatly diminished. . 

4. Can or should a distinction be made between institutional 
research and decision ^making based thereon? There can 
be a distinction and there has to be in a great many cases. 
But in drawing a distinction betwden being a decision- 
maker in policy or operational matters and the role of in- 
stitutional research in supporting that function, it is neces- 
sary to hope that the institutional rosearcher is c^nizant of 
the decisions that need to bp made. Playing with numbers 
and designing elaborate and interesting studies that are ir- 
relevant to current or future needs of the institution or of 
higher education is not a kind of separation to be en- 
dorsed. To ayqid being a servant to a preconceived deci- 
sion is our job, but we are also required to be relevant to 
decisions that need to be made. 

5= To whom should we reveal our findings? It is necessary to 
have candor in deciding .who will receive the findings as 
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well as candor in roporling the findings. Another way lo 
think abiHit thiH is to fnmember that one way to dofnal a 
good-study is to fail to reGognizc the power inherent in 
effective distribution, presentation, and jFollow-up^fnjome 
cases, there has to bo a limited distribution because oTtRu'^ 
nature of the material, but. as a principle, dissemination is 
preferable over restriction, 
0, What should wn report? There are those who feel that it 
shouid be facts only without implications or inierpreta- 
tions, but making institutional resoarch relevant and 
useful sometimes requires providing more than facts in 
some cases and facts only in ipthera. There is no single 
answer to this question, 

7. What sorts of confidentiality should we observe? Some 
confidentiality is dictated by law, by convention, or by dis 
cretipn, but confidentiality should be limited and not 
widely used as a pretense to avoid review, criticism, and 
counter=arguments to that which Js being presented, 

8. Should we have an obligation td share our findings and 
methodologies with our colleagues in institutional 
research? A sharing of the findings as well as the 
methodology is to be encouraged, since the problems being 
dealt with arc common to most institutions 

9, Should we attempt to influence the manner in which and 
the values brought to bear as our information is employed 
in decision-making? Generally, the answer is no. but the 
values brought to bear on the information ought to be 
known if they vary in significant degree from those pre- 
viously stated or expected. Certain Values are inherent in 
the process and are reflected in the study, as, for example, 
when one value (efficiency) may outweigh anotber value 
(quality) in the nature of the questions asked, 

10, What are the values that are brought to bear as decisiojjs 
based upon information are made?' Which arc appropriate 
and which are not? Part of the exchange between the deci 

' sion-maker and the institutional researcher relative to data 
/bearing on a decision will be an array of values 
: emphasized and employed by the participants. It is the un^ 
willingness to recognize values inherent in the very nature 
of the questions asked that often poses a problem. That un- 
willingness is as common to noh-institulional researchers 
as it is to the institutional researchers. 

The. institutional fesearcher [must be mindful that the 
policies and decisions formed from has data are always made in 
reforence to some set of values. Thusf he should identify a num- 
ber of values and consciously keepjthem in mmd as he orga^ 
nizes and presents data. The fbllowing exemplify some of iho 
relevant values, ' j 

, Many studies grow out of a concern about the reprGsen- 
lativBnesB of the institutional population on such factors as 
race, sex, goographical sources of students, and institutional 
sources of degrees held by faculty. This is one of the major con- 
cerns currently with respect to minority groups and women. In 
addition, one might see it as a value applied to the data in judg- 
ing the data with regard to a problem/ Is the data representative 
of the problem being analyzed? The concern for represenlativo- 
ndss pervades all empirical research. 

A second value is that of equ/fab/i/ty, or fairness, 
which is in some sense involved in representativeness but 
becomes more explicit when attention is turned to the salaries 
of men and women, the grading patterns of various instructors^ 
the size of departmental budgets relative to the load carried, 
and the faculty loads within and amonf departments. As with 
many values, it is easier to make a commitment to the value 
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- than it is to \n\ suru that thn valuii hns boon iuluquutoly ninl. Thu 
fnni^o of i-onBidoralinns (innluflinii [nrt'unl of snrviiuh quality of 
msnaruh and luaching. anti markol compi'liliuii) involvnd in ihu 
dntnmiination of HuluriaH mnkns it vtfry cliffiuult to d(j((;rmina 
oquitability. And thu distinctive nlcmnnls in thn work of such 
dupuftmonts as music and niathnmutics mako it difficult to 
ascoftain iho oquitabilily of thd Htal,f load across tloparlmuntH, 

A third value in fomibiUly.' Such a pragmatic concern 
may not be readily accepted as u value. Yet, in starting a new 
program, it is necnssary lo know whether rosourcus will bn 
available. Research of any kind involves the devulopment of 
new conceptions, distinctions, and definitions, 3ut the 
foasibility of n dnfinition or the; iittempi to use a distindion may 
eliminate it from consid(*ration. Thus, in collecting data on the 
usn of faculty lime, someone might suggest that distinct ions be 
made on time spent on soholarship, or ernnlivity* and on 
feseafchi anil someone who attempted to usc] these categorios 
might conclude (hat this is not a feasible distinction, 

Anothtir value may hu doscribed as suifabli/iy, up- 
propriaferiess, or re/evance. It becomes apparent in examinmg 
the relationship of gracies to the abilities of students or the rela- 
tion of admission standards to program fGquiromonls arid sue- 
coss in programs. The educalionai program nf a college must 
have an appropriatn relationship to the kind ot sludnnts with 
whom it deals: and when it becomes apparent either that 
unusual nunfibers of students fail or that the standards of par- 
ticular fields are too high for the students* some adjustments 
must be made. Admission standards must bo rolevant to 
scholarship standards. Finally, suitability* appropriciteness, or 
rolevancn must be considerqd as a valuft to judge any dalo or 
decision. 

Another highly pfagmatin value is nect?ssjjy, which in = 
volves a judgnit ui if thcj imporlanci^ and thu reality of thn social 
needs to be met by *n institution. Studios oriented to this value 
attempt to dtJcuiTit nt the defieinnci(;s which need to be cor- 
rected or amt^Iiorated l3y dovekipment of an (}ducationaI 
program, Nncossity plays a major role in almost all proposals in 
higher education. Faculty members presenting a new program 
are sure that it is necessary; students are convinced of the 
necessity of ahything that thny demand; and thn public — 
despite its complaints fihout the expenditures of higher educa- 
tion— ^also makes demands upon it, Nfecessity is not an ah- 
solute: it merges into the dnlerminalion of priorities. It is a ma- 
jor problem we face in evaluating various alternatives either as 
an institution or as a sciciety. One person's necessity is another 
person's luxury. 

The determination of priorities is a major and continu- 
ing task in higher ediication as it is in most enterprisns. 
Resources are never adequate for the many ''nncossary,*' do- 
mands which are prnsnnted. Improvement in salaries and 
fringe benefits may hu given high priority, but, if resources are 
at the bare operational level, nothing much can happen. Prag- 
matically, the first priority is always the continuing Ofwration of 
the institution, even ihough for some ins titiit ions outsiders may 
doubl that this is the wisest course. Likewise, one must balance 
survival of one pari versus the survival of the whole institulibn. 
On most campuses the library holdings and staff are con- 
sidered somewhat inadequat^e, but other program fequifoments 
frequently are given high priority. Buildings and equipment arc 
a continuing problem, which involve so many factors that 
priorities are seldom fixed, ^ ^ 

Efficwncy is a central concern in many of the efforts of 
the office of ifistitutional research. If is a focus in studies involv- 
ing dogTee or ^redit hour costs, section size* space utilization. 
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operatUm (sf thn library, rngiHtration, and thn enfciruciinuni of 
poli(-i(?s anil rciquirciiiKmtH, Thi? ultimalt? conctirn of i»fficit*ncy Ik 
maKimis^ing rbe rate of return for the invcstmnnl in highnr 
edu(;ation.| It ikvun eiionomiu yaliiu ptjrlinent to wise use of 
sciaree resources hnd nKjiuictf a continuing aitt?niion by institu- 
tional feseafch, 

Qu\ilHy is a major value, especially in reference to 
publication.^ fimd raising, and othiir uses of data (imanatlng 
from the inHtitution. Number of staff in Who's Who, numt)er 
and plrtce of p|d)licafions and a(*ceptances— till are examples ol 
ilnta collected in an all(]mpt to dtilermint! the quality of an in- 
stitution. Unfortunately, many of thesij turn out .ol to be stated 
mnnts of qiiality but to be statements which are prr^sumed to 
document quality, Proxii;s for quality arc* various inputs, such 
as student ability levels, faculty publication nicords, and 
genc*ral r(isourc(? supptJrt that, in combination, imply "quality." 
Direct measures of quality are often not possible, but so long as 
higher education continues to state quality.as a major r(?ason for 
more money or Ic^ss nuudty work load or the survival of high 
cost units, quality cannot be presumed to go unc^hallcmged by 
critics. If we can defino quality, we had t)ettar \n) pruparcKl to 
answer how to g(*t it lor two cents a ton li^ss. 

Once it becomes clear that valucis provide the haHis f<jr 
the development and use of institutional research stutlies, it 
becomes evident that institutional research is mcmi than data 
collection. However, its reports and conclusions caniot be 
Ijased simply upon values or interpretations of valuus Ijy those 
conducting tht? study. How does one decide whether ad opera- 
tion is efficient? How does one discern the quality of an institu- 
tion? What are the criteria for judging the feasibility of a pro- 
ject? 

There are at least five? rather dislimitivi? bases fur judg- 
ment. The first of these is conipori.^'on with ot/ier re/evonl 
ikiUi or with nimilar imliiutlons, Qjmparisons.may bn internal 
or external, dcjpending on the nature of the concc^rn. The? staff 
of one tiepartment miiy feel that their salaries are not compara- 
tile with those in anothnr or they may fciel that the; re are inoqui- 
tins in load, Qises for improvement of salaries an; almost al- 
ways based upon comparisons with other groups of institu- 
tions^ — ^usualiy carefully chosen to suggest that the institutional 
Salary level is inadequate. Tuition and fet; charges also tc;nd to 
be adjusted with an eye to the charges in other institutions. 
Some comparisons are more or less informative, and some in- 
volvo relationship of data to established norms. Stud ins of 
grade distributions made within the inBtitutlon or in com-, 
parison with like departments in other institutions may h(> 
regarded primarily as informative, although highly deviant dis- 
tributions may result in pressures for modification toward an 
average. But, for library holdings, standards suggested by , 
various authorities have bncbm.n the basi.H for a normativt; judg- 
mcmt as lo adequacy or inadequacy, 

Thn setiond basis for judgment is the exiHlcnco or tho 
deve/opment of iheoratical or empirical mode/s. After a study 
of grades', recommendations have been made on some; cam- 
puses that grade di.stribu lions approximate a certain pattern 
(A*s. 5 to 10% ; B's, 20 to 25% ), Curriculum requirements are 
often based on a model which implies that a student has a cer- 
tain breadth and depth in his studies, as well as certain spncific 
experiences in areas such as writing and a foreign language. 
Somn Institutions have developed formulas for determining the 
staffing of a department or the total institution oh the tjasis of 
specified loads, average salaries, and the; like, Gonoraliznd 
campus models suggnst hovV classrooms, library, housing, and 
maintenance facilities may be arranged in order to fcicilitate 
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moviimcmL crmiv^ a strong (Kiuculinnal tinvironmuni. and cn- 
munign n (jomnumiiy spirit. Thrnugh tluuisn of ihn (uimputc^r, It 
has bcjcomn possiblt? to dnvolop fnirly olalxirutu modulH of iho 
upnnition uf an InHliluikin, Thdso models uan becomf) Ihu basiH 
uiiht^r for planning or for appraising opurations to dulnrminn in 
what rnspHctH uiihnr thny art; inofficinnl. or, thn mnrin! k inap* 
proprialu, 

A third basis for judgmunt is the appUcaiion of oh- 
mluiu HiimdardB. Tunuru rugulHiipns tnnd to bt; highly spcuifit: 
and ari; tidhornd to vigorously, Sludtml rcimrds providrHinolhur 
nxamplu of the; nood for absolute; aucuracy; (;von occasional er- 
rors art; a matter of grGat epncern, Statomonts of duo procesH 
prescribu standards and stops lu be utilized in particular ofr^ 
cumslances. with any variation becoming the basis for com- 
plaint. . 

A fourth basis for judgment is cosNbeno/it or cont 
offeclivGncmanQlyBis. In this approach, the benefits of u num- 
ber of differunt allnrnatives are OKamined in relationship to 
costs, and a decision is made on this basis. Implicit in this ap- 
proach is the olnmont of comparison, but the comparisons may 
become very elaborate as various: aspects of bonofltB are taken 
into account, ^ITiough much discussed and strongly recom- 
mondod, this approach has beer^Uttle utilizod because of the 
difficuliifis in assessing benefits or effectyeness. who roas costs 
can he more easily detormined; Because cost determination is 
becoming more common and applied with increasing vigor, the 
survival of many programs will depend upon a dearer defini- 
tion of benefits. Benefits of higher education programs have, for 
loo long, been assumed and largely undocumented. 

The fifth basis, consonsus, is concerned with parlicipa- 
lion in judgmenl. Consensus moves beyond ihu judgmenls of 



individunls to thn collnntivc! |U(l«monl of those concerned with a 
decision. In practice, consensus may result from presuntation of 
a report, along with olhur information, to a ^vmp which, 
ultimutcly, through discussing, politicking, ^or exerting 
pn^ssure, attains unanimity as to action to be taken or an oc- 
ceplablo compromise. When students and faculty become in- 
volved in policy determination, problems are likely to bo 
resolvdd on a consensus basis. By dissnmination of pertinent 
data, an office of institutional research can contributu to making 
this a somewhat more rational process Ibun it would otherwise 
be. Nevertheless, one has to realize that data utilization is, il^ 
self, a value that is often feared by those already using a con- 
sensus model or a poiilical pnbcoss model. Oftentimes, those 
who argue oxtornaHy for funtls based on logic of data, for- 
muias, and analysis, find thomsnlves at odds with those who 
vyish to achieve results politically. 

We conclude by suggesting that in the facts-to-infbrma- 
lion-to-decision equation the value variables may bo at least as 
important as the facts ones. To our work we bring our perBonat 
or profem'tonal vaJues of honesty, intogrity, forthrightncss, sen- 
sitivity, experience, judgment, knowledge, patience, . and 
others. Wo consider, well, the mUiutional or sQcmtal 
vaJues of necessity, efficiency, quality, equitability, and sur- 
vivaL DafQ deveiopmenf and cinQlysis valueB which should be 
considered include roprosenlativeness, consistency, feasibilily, 
rolovance, and realism. Values are involved.at all stages of the 
institutional research to dissemination and ddeisJon process, 
from prtiblem identiflGafion or topic selection to enTjghtonment 
or resolution. The manner in which values are reflected in'o&r— ^ 
work influences significantly both iho utility or impact of it and 
the degree to which it deserves to be labeled institutional 
research. 
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In ^1970, Ihe Association for Institutional Rfisoarch 
(AIR) conducted a study of its membership, ^sults indicated 
that the emphasis of duties and responsibilities among nine 
areas of activity of AIR members was in order of importance, 
"planning and coordination," "studies of students," ''faculty 
studies," budget and finances," "oi^anizational studies," "data 
systems ai;id computers," with "space utilization," "curriculum 
studies" and "teaching" receiving lower ranks. If one assumes 
that such activities are being effectively used, then it could be 
said that most institutional research data, at that time, served 
the decision-making process regaFding "planning and coor- 
dination," "students," "facul^" and "finances." In view of the 
apparent controversy in the literature (e,g., Dressel, 1971; 
Sheehan, 1972; UNESCO, 1968; AIR, 1970; Suslow, 1972) 
regarding the nature and purposes of institutional 'research, 
what is the general picture in 1975? What is the emphasis given 
in each area of decision-making in higher education in ^n&da. 
United Slates, Western Europe and Australia? How can this 
picture serve to clarify the role of institutional research in the 
decision -making processes affecting all components of the in- 
stitution? For the young institutional research novice as well as 
the experienced practitioner it seemed imperative that updated 
empirical data be provided on these questions. 

Purpose 

The central purpose of the present study was to obtain 
empirical data indicating recent emphasis in institutional 
research activities and practices and to compare developments 
in Canada, Europe and Australia with the United States* ex- 
perience. The hypothesis v^as that the general results would 
not be significantly different from those of the 1970 AIR survey 
of membership activities; but that further insight would be pra- 
vided on specific areas of emphasis within the general catego- 
ries of the AIR survey. It vvas hoped' that from the data pro- 
vided, an index could be prepared describing iHstitutional 
research "units" and their activities. 

Instruinent 

A short three-page questionnaire was constructed by 
the author in both a French and an English version. The instru- 
ment was prepared using AIR publications and two recent 
books by Dressel and associates (1971^^ 1971^} of Michigan 
State University. TTie questionnaire requested data on Ihe size 
of full-time student enrollment, the size of the faculty, the kind 
of institutional research "unit," and the number of institutional 
research personnel. A list of 34 areas of institutional research 
"activities were grouped under 5 major categories: a) General, 
b) Administration, Management, c) Students, d) Faculty and 
Staff, and e) Curriculumn and Instruction, ^ch respondent 
was asked to indicate in which areas studies were recently 
compietad and in which areas a study was being plannBd/ 



Respondents were also asked to provide a lisy of completed 
studies and their most recent annual report if available. Copies 
of the questionnaire in both French and English versions can 
be obtained from the author, / 

Sample / 

During August 1974 the questionnaire was sent to t_hd 
highest academic officer in 248 Canadian colleges, universities 
and associations (77 French speaking and 171 English speak- 
ing) listed in the Association of Univemties and Colleges of 
Canada (AUCC) 1973 Directory (AUCE, 1973). It constituted 
the total population of Canadian higher education institutions. 
For the United States sample, the W7p-74 AIR Directory was 
used and the questionnaire was sent to 375 AIR members who 
wore listed as "director" of institutional "research," "plan- 
ning," "studies," "analysis," Thirty /wo non-university groups, 
associations and foundations were/added to the United States 
sample. These were obtained^ from Dressers (1971a) 
Handbook, For the European and Australian samples the 
World Lis! QlVniverBitiGB (International Association of Univer* 
sities, 1973) was used and questionnairos were mailed to 55 
West European institutions and^l2 institutions in Australia and 
New Zealand. Most universities selected were members of the 
International Association of Universities (lAU). Due to finan- 
cial constraints no follow-ug was made. However a small re- 
quest for replies was madeyin the October 1974 AIR Newslel- 
{erand a similar attempt was made through the AUCC Univer- 
sity AffQirB. A list of institutions and agencies contacted can be 
obtained from the author/ 

Analysis / 

All the responses were grouped by country of origin. 
For the European, Ai^stralian, and French Canadian samples 
replies were put in only one catego^ due to the small number 
of returns. However/ for the English Canadian institutions two 
groups were formed on the basis of size of the student body: 1) 
community alleges and institutions with less than 5,000 stu- 
dents; and 2} institutions with 5,000 or more students. For the 
United States institutions, replies were grouped under three 
categories: 1} community, junior colleges, and small univer- 
sitiba (5,000); 2) institutions with enrollments between 5,000 
and 10,000 students; and 3) institutions with 10,000 and more 
stuaents, / 

Results 

The basic descriptive data on the sample, size of res* 
ponding institutions and si^e of the institutional research per* 
sonnel is provided in Table 1 under the different subgroups. 
Table 2 presents the kind of institutional research units under 
each cate|ory of institutions and the frequency distribution for 
each general and specific institutional research activities. A 
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shtorl discussion of these reaulls follows under the four samples 
studied and the general total picture of all institutions com- 
bined. 

A. United States 

The United States sample was taken from the 197r»-74 
AIR memberahip directory with a total' of 993 members. All 
"directors" of institutional ^'research,'* "studies," or "analysis" 
were seleated for a total of 375 individuals. Also requests for 
information were sent to 32 associations, foundations, and 
agencies concerned with higher education. However* less than 
one^ihird of these replied, compared to 46% for the colleges 
and universities. The size of institutions varied widely within 
subgroups and for those reporting the informaiion (162) the 
number 6f institutional research pei^onnel ranged from 0 to 21 
with a total average of 3.57 persons. TTie averaje number was 
2,10 for colleges and small universities, 3.02 for medium size 
institutions and 6,70 for large institutions. 

Table 2 indicates that 75% (131) of responding inslilu- 
lions had an "Office of Institutional Research," 28% (49) had 1 
person responsible for Institutional Research mainlyin colleges 
and small universities, and 11% (20) had several units conduct- 
ing institutional research studies. Returns indicated that 1974 
had one casually, that is, one institutional research ofHce was 
closed down in one institution, li is lobe noted thai very few re- 
spondents indicated Inslilulional research activities in other 
units in Ih6ir universities such as "Instructional Improvement 
Centers," "Centers for Teaching and Learning," etc, A review 
of such centers in Canada, United States^ Europe, and Australia 
indicated several institutional research activities especially 
regarding students, -faculty, innovations, instruction, 
prc^rammeSi curriculum and evaluation. Tho reader will note 
thai the data in Table 2 is not mutually exclusive under the 
categories. The respondents were asked to indicate which ones 
were appropriate to their situation and. indeed, that some 
categories could be overlapping. ' ^ 

Institutional research activities under the Genaral 
category are highest for self-study, goals and objectives and 
long range planning, evaluation and manpower in that order, 
while less emphasis was put on organlEation and staffing with 
innovations receiving lowest priority. Under Adminisiraiion 
and MqnQgemont highest concerns went to physical facilities, 
flnancing, costs, and data processing, while less emphasis was 
placed on faculty and staff benefits and little emphasis placed 
on governance, regional planning, and relations with govern- 
ments* Under Students some 70% (122) of rbspondenis indi- 
cated recent studies of admission and prediction followed by 
studies of alumni and studon^^ records. Loss than a third of the 
respondents indicated studies of the impact of tho institution 
with still less attention given to gradualo and prDfessional 
degrees, student personnel services, student finances and ex- 
tra-curricular activities, Under FacuJty and Staff greater 
emphasis was placed on work loads, teaching loads, and aC" 
tivities studies followed by evaluation, promotion and tenure, 
and research actlvilins with little emphasis on service activities 
and the roln of faculty and staff in dpcision-making. Finally 
under Cuff/Guium and InstrucUon highest emphaHis (43% of 
respondents) was placed on accreditation followed by evalua- 
tion and undergraduate programs with innovations in Instruc- 
tlon receiving attention by less than 26?o of the respondents. ' 
There seemed to bo no important diffurencos t)ctween the three 
sim*i of institutions in the United States sample. 

To got some further insights into the InHtltiitlunal 
rusniirch studies done moHtly in the United SlateH (some in 



Canada) the following frequency table was compiled from the 
1971-72 and j972-73 AlR Anno!a!ed B/biiographies of Insi/tu- 
t/onai Research (Morishima, 1972» 1973). 



Category 


Number of Studies 


Total 




1971-72 


1972-73 




A - General 


19 


25 


44 


B - Administration , 


26 


. 39 


65 


C - Curriculum and Teaching 


35 


28 


63 


D - Faculty and Staff 


9 


8 


^ 17 


E - Students 


74 


73 


147 


F - Other 


23 


i 8 


31 


Total 


l86 ^ 


:i8i 


367 



Canada 

Tlie Canadian sample consisted of the entire list of in- 
stitutions and associalionarof the AUCC 1973 Dlrecfory. There 
were 36 universities (main campuses), 15 associations, agen- 
cies, committees of presidents, etc,, 120 colleges (main cam- 
puses) and 71 "satellite" campuses of universities and colleges. 
; As indicated in Table 1, respondents were grouped Jn four 
categories: 1) English speaking coileges and small universities 
(less than 5,000); 2) large English speaking institutions (inore 
- than 5,000)" 3) French speaking institutions; and 4) associations 
and agencies. TTiere were 100 respondents out of the 177 
(56% ) main campuses and associations. The si^e of Institutions 
varied greatly within the three categories concerned. The 
average number of institutional research personnel varied from 
less than 1 to 5.5 persons with an overall average of 2.46 per- 
sons. Total range varied from 0 to 13 persons. 

Table 2 indicates thai out of the 100 respondents, 11 
reported having an office of institutional research and 52 had 
no institutional research "unit" of any kind. Fourteen indicated 
that 1 person was responsible for institutional research and 11 
. reported that several "units" were conducting institutional 
research. Returns indicated that one Institutional research 
office closed its doors in one Canaldlan institution in 1974.^ 

Regarding institutional research activities for the total 
Canadian sample, organisation, long range planning, and goals 
and objectives received most emphasis among tho eight general 
categories of activities, For the other categories, activities 
seemed to be highest for administration and management 
followed in decreasing order by studies of students, faculty and 
staff, and curriculum and instruction. Within these general 
emphases, frequency of activities were highest for physical 
facilities, financing and costs, student admission and prediction 
studies, work and teaching loads of faculty and staff, and 
evaluation of curriculum and instruction. The general paiicrns 
of nmphasis seemed very similar to the data from the United 
Slates sample. There see mod to be no important differences in 
nmphasis botween the two Canadian English speaking 
subgroups on the basis of tho size of the institutions, 

To further understand the Qinadlan picture, an 
ana lysis was made of the] most recent inventory of research in 
higher education in Canada published by the AUCC* 

The 1973-74 InvanWry of fluHmtrah Rokmml lo High- 
er BduaalUm in Cuimda (AUCC, 1075) listed 1(|0 slndlns in 
progresH In Canada, This invcmlijry did not include? many c:onfl- 
dential studlnH being cKinduclud within I'rovinclal DepartmcmtH 
of Edumitlon and officim of instltiitlonnl rifHeiu'ch U)V sper^ific 
/ porHonH. 'I'he brnnkdown was as follows: 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH PRACTICES 

Category 



A - General 
B ^ Administration 
, C - Curriculum and Teoching 
D - Academic and non-acadomlc staff 
E - Students 

F - Extonsion and Continuing Education 

Total 

Like the United Stmos case, there seemed to bo some 
discrepancies between published or available or ^'advertised" 
studies and the reported emphases in the sample of respon 
deTits. I^garding "studies planned." with few exccpaons, the 
order of emphasis seemed to follow the emphasis in ''com- 
plotod studies" In both.the American and Canadian samples. 

Q Europe and Auitralia 

As mentioned earlier, the World UbI of Univera/f/es 
was used to select a sample of major universities in Western 
Europe and Australia, The following indicates the sample. 




Counfry 

New Zealand 
i Australia 

France 

Switzerland 

^Igium 

Uhited Kingdom 

Associations, Agencies & 
. Committees of Presidents 
in Europe 



Total No, of ' 
VniverBiiies 



Spmp/e 



7 


12 




18 






69 
10 






10 


1 




46 




II- 



12 



There wore 32 respondents out of the 55 (58% ) in the 
European sample and 9 out of 12 (75% ) from the Australian 
sample. Nineteen out of the 32 European and 8 out of 9 
Australian respondents did not have a ''unit" concerned with 
institutional research. Since the number of replies in the in- 
sliiuiional research activities arc small, the reader is roferred to 
Table 2 for the data rcportod. 

To throw further light on these data an analysis was 
made of Ihc two fleg/afers published by the Society for 
Research in Higher Education (1972, 1073), The Regmtar of 
Hemarch into Higher Eduaation in Wosfern Europe W73 
reported 172 research projects and studies In progress in high^ 
er education in Belgium, France. Austria, Denmark, Finland 
Germany, Ireland, Netherlands, Norway. Spain. Sweden. 
Switzerland, and Turkey. Also the most recent Registar of- 
HoHoarch into Higher Education - 1972. mainly in the United 
Kingdom, listed 226 studies with some 20 studies from 
Australia. The following gives the breakdown by area of study: 

Category Frequcnc'mu in Fraquencies in 

the RegiBier of the Register of 
Wostern Europe " Unitad 
Kingdom 



A - Gcnorai 
D ' Administration 
C * Curriculum and Teaching 
P » Faculty and Staff 
E > Studonto 
F ' Adult Educntion 
Tdtal 
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(1973) 
12 
26 
55 
3 
B6 
Ifl 

172 



(1972) 
23 
32 
61 
13 
BO 
11 

220 



Oyer half of the studies on higher education in progress dealt 
with students and currlculum and teaching, a picture similar to 
the correspondini Canadian and United States data. 

Summary and Conclusions 

In general, from the data of all samples in the present 
survey, with 324 respondents out of 722 contaated (45% 
^ returns) the order of emphasis among the 34 areas of Institu^ 
Uional research and decision-makin| used in the study seemed 
to be as follows: "long range planning,'* "self study,'* "goals 
ahd objectives," under the general category; "physical 
fa^ilitjea," "financing and costs," and "management informa^ 
lion system" under the QdminiBtralion category; "admission 
and^^pradiclion," "student records," and "ajumni" studies 
undeij^the student category; "work load and teaching load." 
■ "evaluatidn," and "promotion and tenure*' under the faculty 
and Biaff caief ory. The curriculum and inBtrucUon category 
receivedviy far the lowest emphasis— the most frequent receiv^ 
ing lass than 30% frequency. Other areas receiving lower 
emphasis il|cluded "facul^ service aciivities," "participation of 
faculty and staff in decision making,** "student finances,** "ex- 
traeurrieular'^activities," "regional planning,** *Telations with 
government," knd "innovations," When compared to recent in- ^ 
' ventories of research on higher education in Canada, United 
States, and Europe some discrepancies werie observed. In these 
inventories studies of "students" and "curriculum and teach, 
ing" received by far greater femphasis, with studies of "faculty 
and staff* being lhe\Iowest in frequency. In the present study 
the order of emphasis was "administration,*' "students,** 
"faculty and staff," with "curriculum and instruction" being 
the/Iowest. For comparison purposes the data of the 1970 AlR 
survey of membet^hip gave the following order of duties and 
responsibilities: "planning and coordination,'* "studies and stu- 
dents,** "faculty studies,'* ''budget and finances,*' "organiza^ 
fion," "data systems and computers," '^space utilization," "our- 
riculum," and "teaching*' receiving the lowest rank. Here 
again are some interesting reversals. 

In conclusion several suggestions can be made for 
further analysis growing out of the present study. 

1. A clarification of some of the discrepancies 
found in the present study in relation to the pabUshed 
or available literature on higher education should be 
made. 

2, A detailed case study should be conducted 
of the two institutional research offices that closed their . 
doors in 1974 as reported In this study, 

3* Less than 10 respondents out of the 324 
referred to institutional research conducted in their In 
stitutions under such "units" as "Instructional DevoN 
opment Agencies,*' "Higher Education Department, " 
and "Centers for Rosearch on Learning and Teaching" 
What ^are . the relationships between "Institutional 
Research Units" and the above? 

4, - Many rospondcnts reported being involved 
in conducting mandated projects in an overwhelming 
majority of thuir time, with some time for university- 
wide consultations and very little time for initiating 
tholr own studies. How generalized is this practice? 

5, Somo 20 institutions indicalcd a number of 
studies arc being conducted annually In their institu- 
tion, What studiea are generally being conducted each 
year in institutions generally and which ones should 
bo? 

6, Taking each of the 34 aroas of mstitullonal 
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research in Table 2 ^and taking the frequency for each 
area as a sample of institutions, conduct in-depth 
studies of activities and proGeduros of these institutions 
under the separate categories, 

7. The Asiociation for Institutional Research or 
some higher education agency fehould prepare an index 
indicating places, institutions or agencies active in the 
34 areas used in the present study to help identify 
places for internships and visiting scholars in speciflc 
-\ areas of study. The relatively small number of institu- 
tions who replied (45% ) in the present study, arfd the 
still smaller number v^ho returned an annual report or 
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a list of aclivitios. does not justify the creation of such 
an index on the basis of that data. Nevertheless a list of 
institutions who replied to the survey has been com- 
piled, and most sources of information on Institutional 
Research have been identified during the course of this 
study, A list of such sources can be obtained from the 
author. 

Finally, the present study has identified major areas of 
emphasis in institutional research activities and these data 
should serve as working hypotheses in trying to identify what 
institutional research data are available and used for decision^ 
making in higher education. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: DOES IT MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 



Joseph Martin, Institute for Services 
to Education 



pomparod to a number of other areas of higher educa- 
tion, institutional research is in the embryonic stage of develop- 
ment. This, is true in spite of the existence of professional 
organizations such as the Association for Institutional Reeearch 
(AIR) arid the American Educational Research Association 
(AERA),/ 

jJke all new professional fields in higher education, 
"many of the activities of institutional researchers are focused on 
delineating a sphere of operation/ How does institutional 
research differ from olher research such as that done by 
sociologists and 'psychologists? Is it necessary to have a 
centralized institutional research function? What ought to be 
the role and function of institutional research in higher educa- 
tion. N; 

These are fundamental and legitimate concerns for in- 
stitutional researchers. They are unavoidable and must con- 
stantly be addressed in theory and practice. However, as im- 
portant as the above institutional research concerns may be, the 
Immecjiate survival of institutional research as a professional 
field does not rest exclusively on their resolution, hut with the 
answer to the quoHtiyn: Dons institutional rnsoarqh mako a 
difference In the overall effectiveness of an institution's opera- 
tions? 

Developing institutions arc facing very critical issues 
related to accountability, financing, and long-range planning. 
Because these are fu net ions Jhat are often expected to be car- 
ried out by offices, of institutional research, the answer to the 
question, "Dons InHtitutionnl rcjsnarch muke a diffnroncfi in 
devcsloping Institutions?" has direct implications for institu- 
tional survival and, ulllmatcjly, the survival of instliutlonal 
research as a profess ion, 

Purpose 

For the past Ihree years the Institute for Services to 
Education has been involved with certain developing institu- 
tions which have received Basic Institutional Development 
Grants, under Title III, for the purpose of establishing new in- 
stitutional research offices or strengthening existing offices. 
Three consortia totaling 34 institutions of higher education have 
received technical assistance from the Institute for Services to 
Education* To date there has been no large scale ln<lnplh 
evaluation of the institutional rcBonrch program. Hodgklnson 
(1074), in an assessment of Title III prognims, indicated little 
bcjyond the vitality of these offices to survive after hideral sup- 
port was withdfawri. 

The purposes of this study were; (ii) to Idnnlify barriers 
which impaired the efficient operation o' institutional roscjarch 
off ices and to suggnst sirategios for overcoming these barriors, 
and (b) to nvuluate the institutional researnh offico's effect on 
the dcuision-making pronoHs. 



Statetnent of the Problem 

The research reported in this paper was undertaken to 
answer the question: Does Institutional researh make a 
difference in developing Institutions? Difference is defined as 
the effect of the institutional research office on the decision* 
making process. Effective institutional research reports must be 
comprehensive, objective, and timely in order that .adminlslra- 
lors may take full advantage of their content. For decision-mak- 
ing purples, empirical criteria for effectiveness should be the 
uUlization of information within specific program areas as well 
as the generalized perception of the office's effectiveness. 

Literature Review 

Institutional research^ as a centralized activity In 
American higher education, is a post-World War II . 
phenomenon which was necessarily expedited by the sudden 
rise in the student population and the sudden availability of 
foundation money for institutional self-studies. The interests, 
and concerns of those involved in institutional rq^earch range 
widely, Pertinent research literature (Lins, 1963) runs the 
gamut from Institutional cost analyses, to social-psychological 
theory about selecting and guiding students, to the economic 
pressures on professo!^. The complex environment In which 
the university operates includes Internal situations within the 
university and external forces acting upon the university. All 
the mnstituencies in the college's or university's environment 
clamor for information about the institution. Th6 function and 
impact of institutional research on the academic community can 
be viewed, nonetheless, through several general perspectives: 
(a) academic and administrative. affairs, (b) policy formulation, 
and (c) university operations. 

In an attempt^to establish defined roles, Suslow (1972) 
noted that institutional research is considered to be a special 
kind of educational research in colleges and universities 
focused on the institution, and its products are largely directed 
tovifard academic planning and administrative activities, 

Saupe and Montgomery (1973), in a statement prepared 
for the Association for Institutional Rcisearch, clicd several 
definitions, One definition posited that: 

Institutional research involves the collection of 
data or the making of studies useful or necessary 
in (a) understanding and interpreting the institu- 
tion; (h) making inielligcnt decisions about current 
operations or plans for the future; (c) improving 
the efficiency and c^fftjctiveness of the institution, 
Perry (1972) staled that institutional research ought to 
concentrate tm instilutions which lire outstanding* successful* 
unique* iind self-actuallziMi* Institutional research Hhould study • 
those students who ure not prol)lemH but. who are positive mn- 
tribuiors to the university or collt!g(!, its programs, and society, 
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Of prima^ importance to the work of institutional research, he 
contonded, must be its ability to identity, describe, and ar- 
liculaln the crmilivn quality of uducaliunul progrums. 

Braumbaugh (1960) proicctod widn-ranging opera- 
tional roles, asserting that: 

Institutional research includes studies and in- 
vusligalions focustyid on current problems and 
issues in institutions of higher cdudalion. Also 
studies and Investigations of problems and issues 
that aro basic to Idng-rangu planning or that may 
ultimately have impliciitions for institutional 
operations, 

Parden (l971) expanded Ihe^ role of institutional 
research to include planning, evaluation, and allocation func- 
tions. Ho argues for coordination of those functions instead of a 
segmontnd approach, Wndukind (1064) placed institutional 
research in the realm of institutional policy implementation. He 
contnndud that institutional research: a) is a staff function, not □ 
decision-making function, and provides data on which to base 
decisinns; b) should play a role in the evaluation of line opera- 
tions in carrying out policy; and c) should serve the faculty as 
well as the administration in policy formulation, 

. Policy formulation in institulionu| rcscarch, as viewnd 
by Brumbaugh, should include studies and investigations of 
problems and issues that are basic to. long-range planning or 
that may ultimately have implicatinns for institutional opera- 
tions. According to Horn (19B3) the ultimato goal of Institutional 
research is to base policy docisions on reliable information 
about the institution itseir Decisions can bu made intelligently 
and goals more easily achieved if research results are available: 
the source of information for planning and decision-making, in 
essence, will bo the office of institutional research. 

Sample 

A sample of administrators from 34 doveloping institu- 
tions jwas selected to participate in the study. Usable respcmses 
wore obtained from 1B7 respondents at 29 institutions. Re- 
spondents wore drawn from public and private institutions as 
well as two-year and four-year Institutions. 

Data CoIIeation 

The questionnaire was developed by the staff of the In- 
stitute for S(!rvices to Education ,and consortium members, 
Questionnairas were sent to institutional research diructors for 
distribution and collection, A three-week deadline for ques- 
tionnaire return was used. Questionnaires were distributed to 
administrators-— presidun Is, line ndministralors, and othtir Htaff 
persons who used the services of the institutional resuartih 
office. 

The instruments gathered throe kinds of information: 
demographic characteristics of administrators, the administra- 
tors' awareness of institutional research, and effectiveness of 
institutional resoarch. 

Regarding demographic character is tins, admlnistraiors 
wore askod about the form of contrtil (public or private) of the 
rnstitutlon at which thoy worked, about the level of offerings 
(junior or four-year) of the instltutloni and about the naluri! of 
the adminislrnlive position thoy held. Administrntive aware- 
noRB was assnssed by iisking administrators the extent to whi(jh 
they understood the role of the instltiitinnal resenrnh office im 
their campuHi Who lUw.h the office sijrvti? To whom does it 
report? Should the office be? linkeil closijly with the prosidimt's 
office? What should be the Icjvnl of involvtiment in ihn deciHion- 
making process? 



Effectiveness was measured on throe dimensions: 
utilization of services end output, efficiency of operation, and 
general effectiveness, Admrnistralors were asked: (a) how fre- 
quently they requested reports or services, what kinds of 
reports or services they requested, and how reports were used; 
' (b) to rate the objectivity, scope, and timeliness of reports . 
generated; and (c) to rate the general perception of the impact 
of the institutional research office and its degree of effective- 
ness in specific program areas, 

Hypotheses 

The working hypotheses In the study were as follows: 

1) There will be a relationship between administra- 
tive awareness and the demographic charac- 
teristics of administrators, 

2) Thnre will be a relationship 1)01 ween the effective- 
ness of the institutional research office and the 
demographic charactorlstic of administrators, 

3) There will be a relationship between the effective- 
ness of the institutional research office and the ad- 
ministrative awareness of administrators. 

Data Analysis 

All hypotheses were tested wilh the chi-squarn lust of 
indapendency. Chi-squarc tests obtaining the probability of p< 
.05 wore reported as significantly different from z£!ro and re- 
jected the test of independence, Chi -square values less than the 
probability of p< .01 are reported as p< .01, Since each hy- 
pothesis is composed of several parts. It will be the general 
verification of the hypothesis which will be the criterion used lo' 
accupt or reject the test of independence. 

Results 

Hypothesis One was generally not supported., Only one 
significant relationship was found. An administrator's length uf 
time at the institution was related to his view on how an instilu- 
tional research office should be linked to the prnsldent*s offiac. 
The obtained chl-square value was equal to X^=:21,40, df 9, p< 
.01 indicating that those who had been at the institution longer 
favor institutional research being closely linked to the proal- 
dent's office. 

Hypothesis Two staled there wt)uld be a relationship 
between the effectiveness of the Institutional research office 
and the domographic characteristics of administrators. The 
data generally supported the hypothesis, Use of reports gener- 
ated was related to the admin is tra tor's position for the follow- 
ing report categories: long-range planning, presidential reports, 
federal reports, fund raising, proposal writing, and accredita- 
tion. The obtained chl-square values were: X^i^ 10,60, df 0, p< 
.03; 16.84, df g, p< ;05; X2==32.68. df 9. p< .01 X^= 20.60, 
df 9, p< .01; and X2=17.48, i\f 9, p< M suggesting that ad- 
ministrators make different uses of reports generated by the in- 
stitutional research officn In carrying out their administrative 
rnsponsibilitles. 

s Efficiency was the second dimfmskm of effijctivencjss. 
The administrator's position was related \o timiHinnss. The ob- 
tainml chl-square value was K2^3:M9, df 18, p< .05. Prnsi- 
dentB and academi(> deanH perceived the office its more effi^ 
cient than other. administrators. 

The third mnasure of nffiHilivenesH was g(!nnral effec- 
tlvenoHs, Genorai pfjrception was r(!lat(Hl to adniiniHtrative 
poHition, Thv. obtained nhi-Hquant valuf! was ec]ual to 4tl.21, df 
27, p< ,01. Dlffen)ncc;s among administrators were] noted ba^ 
twcMin fedend prijgrnm directors and rngmtrurs, Ti\mv data 
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suggest thai fldminisirators who ncocl datri from oxlqrnal 
iourcus pcfcoive greator impact ihon those administrators reiy= 
ing on internal data sources. Specific areas of impact were ro^ 
lated to mstilulional control, previbus position held, and time at 
insUlulion. The obtairied chi-square values wore a^ 
^ X?^7.07, df 2. p< ,05; X^^7,01, df 2. p< .05, X^^16 36 df b' 
P< ,01 respectively. Public insli^ullons fell moro ^impact on 
long-rnngc planning than private institutions. AdminlMrators 
who proviQusly held faculty positions felt more impact oc- 
curred m Iho urea of recruitment than adminislfators who hold 

■ aammistralivepositiohs.Adminislralors who had been at (heir 
institutions for less than five years felt more impact on the cur- 
riculum than administfalors who had been al^hoir inslilulions 
more than five years. 
■ The thfrd hypothesis was overwhelmingly supported 

by the data. RDquesis for services were related to understand^ 
mg the role of the office and linked to the president's omce. 
Ubtained chhsquare values were as follows' X^=19 01 df 3 
P< .01 and X^=24,24. df 9, p< .01 fespectively: Proper use of 
the office was related to understanding the role of the office 
constituency served and reporting structures. The obtained chi- 
squore values were as follows: X2^12 02 df 3 oi- 
X^=^.07, df 12, p< .01; X^-26.14. df 9; p< .Qi, respectiveiy: 
I he data suggested that administrators who underBlood the 
role of the mstitutional research office were more likely to re^ 
quest services than administrators who did not understand its 
role. Administralofs who felt the institutional research office 
should be Imked to the president's office were more likely to 
request services than administrators who felt the office should 
not be Imked to the president's office. Further, the data suggest 
mm the mstitutional rosearch office was underutilized* and 
heavily weighled to its newness on campus. 

The following report categories were related to under^ 
standing the role.of the institutional research office: question- 
najre completion, long-range planning, presidential reports and 
federal reports. The obtained chi^square values were as 
:follows: X2=^12.14, df t ^p< .01^ X^=14.74. df 1 p< 01- 
X^^3,78, df 1, p< .05; X^^7.18. df 1. p< .01 respectively. In 
all instances, admmistralors who fully understood the role of 
the office made greater use of these reports. Use of reports was 
related to consituoncy served in the following categories^ ques^ 
Uonnmre completion, long-range planning, and accreditation. 
J he obtained chi-square values were as follows* X^= 11 63 df 
4, p< .01; X^^ 14.12, df 4, p< ,01; X^= 11.35. df 4. p< m The 
data indicated that administfators who felt that the office 
served both administrators and facully were more likely to use 
reports than administrators who felt the office served ad- 
ministration or faculty only. Participation in decision^makino 
was relateti for the following cnlegorins: questionnaire compli^ 
tmn. long-range plauning and proposal writing. The obtained 
chi-square values were as follows: X^^g.55. df 3. p< OB* 
X2= 10.72, df 3, p< .01: X^^7,7fl, df 3. p< .01 X^^7 70 df 1 
p< .05. A^ministratorB who foH that institutional research 
directors should participate in major institutional decisions 
were more hkely to use reports than ndministrntors who fell in^ 
slitutional research directors should restrict their activities to 
biisic data collection, 

Efficicmijcy of Wm office was operationalis^nd ns'nhjec^ 
livil^, s(^pe and timeilness of roports. Underslnntling the rule 
of the office wns related to objectivity, scope and timelineNH 
Ihn ohlain^d chi^squnil! vnlues mm) ns follows: ohlerlivltv 
X^- 33.17, df 2. p< .01; minpe, X^- IH.ns, df 2. p< .01^ timi-H- 
ness X^- lUH, df 1, p< .01. The data suggested that under^ 
slandmg the role and fumUion of the institullnnal nisenrch 



office was highly supportive of the impartial manner studios 
were performed, and reports shared with admlnlslfativo 
offices in a useful time frame for decision-making. The instilu^ 
tional research office being linked to the president's office was 
re ated to objectivity and timeliness. The obtained chi-square 
values were:. X^^ 37.19. df 6, p< ;oi, and X^il8irdf67|^T 
,01, Administrators who felt the office should be linked to the 
president's office wore more likely to perceive reports pro- 
duced by the mstitutional research office as impartial and 
shared with their offices jn a useful lime ffame. 

Generalized effectiveness vvas related to several 
measures of administrative awareness. Whether the office 
should be linked to the president's office was related to impact 
on decision ^making and general campus impact. The obtained 
chijsquare values were: X^^ 31.05, df 9, p< , 01 and X'^^ 22.49, 
df 9, p<.Ol; thus indicating administrators who agreed that the 
office should be linked to the president's office perceived ' 
greater impact on decision^making than administrators who 
disagreed with the office being linked to the president's office 
Understanding the role of the office and participation in deci^ 
sions were related to the administrator's ability to accurately 
report data if the institutional research office was phased out. 
The obtained chi-square values were: X^^ 47 43 df 3 p< 01 ^ 
and^ X^- 22.02, df 9, p< ,01, These data suggest that ad^ 
^ ministralors who understood the role of the office perceived 
greater impairment In there ability to report instilutionnl dalli 
tJian administrators who did not understand the role of the 
office, 

S^ciflc areas of impact— financial studies, admissions 
and records, rncruitmont, curriculum and planning— were re- 
lated to the office being linked to the president's office. The ob- 
tained mucB of the chi-square were: X^^ 19 57 df 9 p< 05- 
K^- 13.57, df G, p< .05: X^- 14.57, df 9, p<.05. The general 
imding was that administrators who agreed that the. office ^ 
should be linked to the president's office were likely to per^ 
coive greater impact than administraloi^ who disagreed that the 
office should be linked to the president's office. Understanding 
ihn role of the ofiice was related to curriculum and phinnin^ 
Ilio obtained chi-square values were: X^ 9.IQ df 2 p< ov ^ 
and X^- 5,89, df 2, p<.05. Esentially, the data Indicated thai 
administrators who understood the role of the office perceived 
grfMiler impact than adminislralorH who did not fully imder^ 
stand the role of Ihcj offic:n, . ■ 

iummary and Conclusion 

Hypothesis One was not supporlcjd by the? datii The 
administrator's awareness of the mie and function of the 1n- 
s itutional research office was not rcilaltui to their rlomugranhlc 
characteristics. ^ © 1 

Hypothesis Two was supported by the; data Ad- 
ministrator's drMnfjgrnphic characteristics were n^laled to the 
n!l(]ctivenijHs of the institutional research office. Administrators 
varim must on the utilization of the institutional researnh office 
1 resKh'nts and ncadc;mic deans were more likely to request 
services nml use research reports than legist rars or finnncinl 
aid directors. Presidents.and academic deans were more likely 
to perceive the offictr as being (^fncicmt and gentjrally (ifnictive ^ 
thnn rogistnirs nml finiincial aid dirtjctors. In part this ran he 
tjxplnincMl by most institutional lesearch cIlrectorH nipcirtiny 
ciirectly to these officerH. It may be; concluded that aflministri^ 
tors who had (lirect contact with the institutional resenriih office 
u^Kl Its services and pt^rceivetl it m efficient and uenf;rnllv 
en(»ctive, - 

Hypothesis Thrcfs was ovtirwhelmingly suppcjrted by 
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the data. Two admlnistraiive awareness variables (understand- 
ing the rolo and function of the insiiiulional research offjce and 
the institutional reseafch office beinj linked to the prosident's 
pWrnp) emeried as the most related to effeciivenoss of Iho in- 
stiMToniraseTfGh^ofn 

rnihiBtralors became aware of the role and function of the in- 
stitutional research office and felt it should be linked closely to 
the president's office, ihey requested more services; made 
greater use of fcsnarch reports; perceived the office opcralion 
as efficient in producing impartial » comprehensive, jimely 
reports: and viewed the instilulional research office ns having 
an imnienso impuct on the decision process. 

The general implication to bb drawn from this study 
was that administratois of developing institutions pareeived the 
instilutionai research office as effective, hence making a 
difference. There were stong feelings for involving the inslilu- 
tional research office in the decision -making process. There 



wore several ways this could be inlorprtited, but the moat pru- 
dent would be that the instilulional research director needs to 
bo in a position of knowing what was to be decided in order 
that complete information would be collected, Adminislralors 
preferred the office to do more than basic data lathering tind 
trend analysis" h'ence^^loiff irnk^^ 
was supported, 

A key strategy for strengthening the institutional 
rpscarch function was the selection of an advisory commitieo 
with broad representation. The committee would be involved 
in setting office priorities, in disseminating information to other 
staff members, arid in helping design and execute major 
research studies/ A primaiy goal of the office would be an 
office prospectus outlining its goals and objectives for the year* 
Regular publication of summaiy fc ports for distribution among 
staff Is essential. Institutional research will then have taken 
steps toward becoming a viable adminislralive function. 
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MODELS - TOOLS OR CONTROLLERS 
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In the real world whero wo all from nmo b Hme ar^ 
quired lo funGlion,"lhe rules for anoiysts and managers are 
different Managers, faced with a conslanl barrage of 
seemingly cj^anging data, are required to make decisions and 
act m a forth^righl or forward ^moving way. To cope with these 
environmental conditions, managers form intuitive concepts or 
gestalt of^he environment and the relationships of principal 
yanables present In the environment. 

k u . ^t^^W also forms conceals of environmental 
behavior, but these concepts tend to be focused less by the 
■ «f"®^\fy^*^m or process innuences on the manager than by 
the problems encountered by the manager in reaching a decj^ 
sion. The analyst's response to the managerial problem is to de^ 
velop an abstraction-^ model-^vhich focuses on the decision 
to be made and^positions environmental variables according to 
. their perceived relationship to the dedsion or problem. 

_ The analyst's model or abstraction is more formal In 
character and by its formality or overt rationality can convince 
^ the manager of the moders value In the decision process MorJ 
often than not a model can be a beneficial and useful tool in the 
process of management decision. If that model or its limits are 
understood by both analyst and^ianager. If the analyst and the 
manager ignore the limits of the model or do not test model 
realities, and Instead use it to support a decision process, then 
both t^ manager and analystJwill ultimately be victimized or 
controj(ad by the model 

T'^^^ purpose of this.paper is to roflect upon the intellect 
tual hmitulion of models, howavor sophistinalnd they might 
appear. In the discussion which follows three model types will 
be discussed brieny: (a) a statistical model, (b) a structurt^d 
model. (G) n simulation model. In each Instance it will be shown 
that model abstractions have critical or fundamental pruposi^ 
lions which if not understood by the manager, can control the 
manager and cause him to act in ways different from what his 
intuition suggests might be the best course of action. In each in- 
stance the models selected for discussion arc ones which are 
being used currently as part of a dedlsion process, or address 
aspects of such decision process. The particular model exam, 
pics discussed are: a statisticaliy dotormlned student applica^ 

.tion prediction model, a tenure staffing mocinl. and a proflram 

nudgetmg system simulation modeL 

Student Application Prediction Model (SAP) 

This statisllcal model was dusignud to address a sot of 
Iflmiliar concerns of thci institutional mnnnger. By midway in an 
academic yenr budgets are being prepared for the forlhcomlng 
your, The admission staff is actively recruiting desirod applU 
cants. An initial now of applicullons is being recoivcid. The? 
questions posed by businnss and ndmlsHions officer aw "whai 
will Iho new student popiilalion be?" and "should current 
recruiting tochniquos bo altored?'*. 

A siotlsticoj modoj basud upon mcnnt historical data 



was developed. The crucial structure of the model involved the 
c^Iendar^ed flow of applications in prior years. Analysis 
showed that for a reasonable previous time period applications 
tor admission had been received by the Inslituiion at approx- 
imately the same calendar date and in the same proportions to 
the final total. ■ : 

A logarithmic fitting of cumulative application receipts 
against lime was used as the basic model. By using this sfruc^ 
ture e^arly returns from, the current year's application flow 
could be inserted into the model and a prediction of total ap- 
plications for the year obtained. Reasonably accurate predlc^ 
tions of the total applicallons can be available by December of 
each academic year, 

The development of the model had been precipitated in 
the first_place by rather sharp changes in the application pic^ 
ture and a subsequent smaller entering freshmen class the 
analysts who develop SAP were able to provide ^^esponses to 
the managerial question ''What number of first year studente 
might be expected?" and permit the imi<^nng of selected 
recruitment efforts, 

The model design permits adaptation over time through 
he introduction of more recent information, and has proved to 

be a helpful tool supporting the manager of the admissions and 
budgeting process, 

It ir^eiear, however, that continuous effort must be 
made to remember that BAP, as a model, has no insights about 

the altitudes of prospective students. It predicts that what hap^ i 

pencd last year will happen this year or next year. If there are ' 

significant changes in the flow of applications, predictive : 

results can vary greatly. i- j 

. All statlstically-based models of this ilk arc perfidious 1 

The system which is being artificalJy projected is unknown No i 

matter how reliable statistlcdUorrclatlons are, thq qmdcl will ^ 
continue to give accurate predictions oply so brig as'the system^ ^ ! 

undomoath does not radically changed It is concdvable that the !^ 

sysUim can change wilhou! wprnlng, If the model is trusted by ^ 

ana yst and manager implicitly, actions based upon such a f 

model incjvitnbly prcive to bo wrong and can he pnlnniiully'di- i 

saslrouH. nin urillcurcontlnuing assumption of this class of ' 

models IS thaUhe underlying syUnm will not change, and con^ ' 
scqucntly. predicted changes lire real and should bo rnspondod 
to by the manager. ^ 

Faculty Tenyre-Slafflng Model 

■ Anothqr class of model is the type of motlnl in which 
he system being approximaUKl Is understood and fully dermed 
t)y the variables of that modnK The model described and dis- 
cussed hen) Is one fbrmulallon of ihn tenure and steady stale 
Htatfing Issue and a management decision problem currenlly 
receiving eHicnslve attention (Tanmmbuum. 1072). 

The model Is an expnmslon of the proportion of fticulty 
holding tenure at any one time in terms of the length of pro« 
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tonuro period, mobility, dcfinod as the frflction of tenured 
faculty who loovc each year other than by mtiremcnt, and the 
ratio of untenured faculty who are granted tenure, Values for 
the model can be .developed with rylative easa by holding 
variables constant, setting ranges for allowuble ienure to non- 
tenure faculty ratio, elc, 

Jhe- nitial^b jectivd.of. t ha.,moila 1 was ,^ip_dc le rmta^ 
what tenure ratios might pertain under certain conditions and 
also to dotermino what actions might be nncessary if the tenure 
ratios were eslublished by urhitrary policy duierniination 
through a political process. 

As the model was worked with and quantified, i! was 
discovered that a crucial variable was^ the formulation of 
mobility. While, mobility had been formulated as turnover, it 
becamo apparent that turnover behavior of prior periods might 
not be the appropriate measure to use in producing model esti- 
mates of tenure ratios. Further consideration of the model for- 
mulation led analysts and managers to conclude what is. of 
course, well known, namely, that long run mobility of. the 
faculty is the crucial decision variable in this and prabably all 
steady state staffing models, 

In point of fact the complex mobility function issue of 
the steady state staffing model in the Tanenbaum model and 

. others is not well perceived. Manager and analyst alike tend to 
concentrate on thu length of the pro-tenure period and some a 
priori tenure percehtage, Admitedly, deducing the long run or 
continuing mobility of faculty p.r professional staff Involves a 
complex modeling of labor market factors, and consequently 
may not be feasible. It is equally clear that self delusion 
masked by a formal mathematical model is still self delusion. If 
the tenure-steady state staffing model is employed without both 
careful dofinition of the mobility or turnover variable and the 
vulnerability of all models with regard to this variable, the 

- manager and the analyst become victims of the model and con- 
trolled by it. 

The Total System Simulation Model 

Models of this type are usually, developed to assist the 
manager to deal with or respond to a . complex sot of allocation 
decisions, budget assignments, or program investments within 
the context of external forces and the on-going performance of 
more than one program or activity, 

To\i\\ system! Nimulalion modiils aro attc^mpts In struc- 
turally define major inputs of a total entity such as an educa- 
tional institution, or school, a social delivei^ system, a major 
weapons system, etc, The major elements of such systems in- 
clude definition of outside forces on the system, state, or condi- 
tion variables which define, the system's structure, choice and 
response variables that reflect decision areas and define reac- 
tions of the sysiem to its environment, A good example of such 
u systum simulation model cnn be found in the Program 
Oritmtiul Plunning Hystcim (POPB) tliHcusmHl later at this 
Forum (Kutinn, 1074). 

Simula! ion modnls contain variable relntionshlp state- 
monts that rennet the ahulyst's perception of the world limited 
by conHtrainls of linearity Imposed by the need to operate \hma 
modelH on computers, I3ecaus(j of si'z(! and complexity, the 



model cannot easily bo played with, to teat w.-x^?re its priorities 
are, or how it responds to different functional inputs of data, 
A critical variable of a program model such as POPS is 
the faculty activity matrix and hnvv this matrix is formulat(;d. 
Other mc^els such as the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) mode! , are significantly 
jielermined by the faculty allocation to program matrix and, of 
course, presumptions aFduf~r¥tWof chUhgO^t^^^ 
as real or model changes are introduced. 

Sysiem simulation models, are intended to show 
changes in product or service production outputs relative to 
resource changes or environmental changes. There continues 
to be real difficulty in defining or dtstmguishing outputs vv'hich 
arc meaningful when service sysloms are being simulated. 
Such weaknesses can be overcome, however^ through agree- 
ment between analyst and manager upon simulating variables .. 
that capture in part the complexity of service outputs^ 

Sensitivity analysis which examines the behavior of the ^ 
models under varying conditions and reveals its central eon- 
cupts is essential for the manager if he is to use and/or become 
dependent upon such models for decision purposes. Some of 
this analysis is done liy the analyst just so he can understand 
his own creation. But far less analysis of this variety is done in 
an interactive mode with the manager. As a user of such 
models it is imperative that you integrate the model before 
adopting its perception of the world being simulated, 

Concluiion 

This paper has addressed the issue that model useful- 
ness for the manager or other analyst is dependent upon his or 
her recognition that a model is an abstraction. Created by the 
analyst to explain real world behavior, the models may have a 
number of dtmign handicaps or'w(Uiknesses which, if not ri;c- 
ognized by the manager, will wqaken the value of the model as 
a- managerial tool and pose the real threat of controlling the 
manager decision behavior against his own best interest, 

M^el weaknesses most often encountered, which both 
analyst and manager must guard against. Include models that 
impiicitly or explicitly depend upon a current reality which is 
not Understood or cannot be adequately defined. A second ma- 
jor hazard lies in the single variable model, wherein one varia- 
ble in the model turns out to be the critical and conlrulling part 
of the model, 

A third and criti(:al factor lies in the recognition that the 
complexity of large simulation models reflects their creator's vh 
sion of the system and the relationship of its many parts. Such 
systems, more often than not, tend. to have one or two crucial 
detern\ining variables or functions and theme variables and 
their behavior hold the key to the analyst's concept of systcjm, 

Unhms this conceptual design is perc(!ived and related 
to the manager's own concept of system or order, inlerprcMation 
of results is at best difficult, 

When these (conditions of model weakness are ignored 
or overlooked, the manngcjr'H use of ihf! model or Its informa- 
tional outpiit is of njciuced value. Whim ihimv. potcmtial 
difficulties un? nicognizod and compensatfid for, howevtir, the 
model rHin .be n powr^rful nndjiffcjctive tcK)l in the decnsion pro- 
ccms, 
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Prpgrarn evaluation has three purposes: (a) to deler-^ 
mine whether or riot a program is effective; (b) to determine 
why a program is effective or why it is not; and (c) to provide 
reGOmmendations to decision^makers as to modification, ex^ 
pansion, or continualion of a pr^ram. This paper is concerned 
with the primary terms and activities comprising pr^ram 
evaluation as it is traced through the political prweises which 
spawned a particular program evaluation effort-^from ques- 
tion to impact, ' 

Evaluation may be viewed as collecting, organizing, 
analyzing, and reporling and interproting information about the 
inputs, procois, and outcomes of educational pr^rams to detpr- 
mine their effectiveness in meeting their objectives (any why or 
why not), and to provide recommendations to decision- makers 
as to modification, expansion, or continuation of the programs. ' 

' TTiere can be no doubt that there are several fuziy, am- 
biguous words which have become fashionable in the political 
.^jargon of program evaluation. Notwithstanding the lack of 
specificity regarding the meaning of program evaluation, 
almost all reasonable observers of American higher education 
agree that the time has arrived^indeed has been with us right 
along, though too few have been aware of it^for higher educa- 
tion to take a close, careful, and critical look at itself. It is true 
thut there has always been a need for institutions to induct 
ongoing pr^rams of self^evaluatlon, and most long-standing in- 
stitutions have been committed to the principles of aelf^valua. 
tion and planning since their individual inceptions. They have 
utilized collegiate and departmental , self-studies, accrediting 
studies, and special reviews to determine program perfor^ 
mance, status, and prospective future for all of their academic 
prt^rams. Those review mechanisms have been intentionally 
varied because program characteristics vary, with no one mold 
of review adequate for the wide-range of academic content and 
purpose. 

A primary purpose of thd Iraditional academic program 
□valuation was to provide the university with an aid in its fon- 
tinual striving for excellence and efRciency in its educati :nal 
role through a regular internal and external audit of its pefw^ 
mance on every level from that of department and progLMn ' 
through school and college,, and ultimately to that of the entire 
corporate structure of the university itself. On every concelv* 
ably level, the institution attomptod to identify and reassesB Its 
goals, to examine all of its functions in terms of quality and 
need, to esta^iish prioritiog for rotentlon, expansion, and imple. 
mentation of pr^rams, to review the supporting financiQl 
structure with regard to both sources and amounts of funds 
availablo for instruction; rosearch, and service ob|nctivos, and 
to establish a base for future planning* and devolopmant. 
Program ovaluaiion was considered, then ^is a continuing and 
posiilvo process goared to promoting imr nvemont through in- 
cromontal budgoting and devolopmont. The form of thesn 
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reviews, however, was open^nded. Utile structure or com- 
monality in data base marked the submission of prc^ram 
evaluations under the term% of historical departmentak and coU 
legiaie studies. Also, these reviews had little relation to 
resource allocation decisions; they were self-cleansing exer- 
cises. . 

An Institutionai Exumple . ' 

Beginning' in 1972 the traditional forms of program 
evaluation in Iowa were no longer acceptable to both the Board 
of ^gents and other state bodies concerned about program ac- 
tivities, resource utilization, outcomes, and costs. With the ad- 
vent of program budgeting, the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems, shrinking enrollments, and 
rising costs, many members of the public bodies supporting the 
University began to ask hard questions requiring non-tradi» 
tional answers. The new age of program evalua- 
tion/accountability was ushered in— the request for structured, 
uniform, timely, ongoing, and reported pr^ram evaluation 
(emphasizing costs) was issued, . 

In 1972 the University was first requested to develop^ 
program evaluation plans. Tho Unlversily response was a eonv" 
pendium of accreditation reports and a census of degreu 
programs. Two years later a mandate was issued requiring the 
submission of speciric procedures and timetables outlining 
ongoing and comprehensive program evaluation and planning 
pTOedures. TTie University was also required to submit the 
findings of each department's review on a biennial basis in- 
dicating both the decisions rendered relative to program mala- 
tenance, improvement, retrenchment, and the undertaking of 
new programs, as well as the resource allocation decisions 
made or proposed m support of program priorities. In addition. ' 
the use of the Resource Requirements Prediction Modei 
(RRPM) developed by the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tjon Management Systems (NGHEM8) was anticipated. 

Whereas earlier institutional responses to information 
seekers somewhat shielded the faculty from the realltiei of the 
now age of academic accountability, the expansiveness of the 
new response called for full University participation in the 
tasks of program evaluation. TTie levels of participation, as 
shown in Figure 1, began with dopartmenial development of 
program outlines, plans and priorities, followed by collegiate 
review and central adminlstrallve review before submission to 
the boprd of control. The draft of the pr^ram evaluation and 
planning methodology developed by a University commilteo 
encompassed 14 points of activity divided into threo tiers of ac- 
livityj 

I. Department Responsibilities (shown In Figure 2): 

A. A Position Audlt/DopartmenI Profile^Data Base 
(Where do wo stand?) 

B. Program/Doparlmontal/Charactorislics (What are 
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our sirengthH iind wnaknnsstjs? What arn bur in- 
tnrniil (jonsirnints nncl vmoutmHl Whul urn ihu C!K= 
■tornul cunslruinlH nnd rnsnurcuis?) 
Q Envimnmcml Rusunrch (What is nhnatl for ourdiH* 
(liplinu?) 

FnrncaHls and Assumptions (What probably will 
hrippnn?) 

E. Idontificallun of Chnllnngns (How is thti 
program/dnparlmonl nffuutnd: by forounsts, 
assumptions, constrainlH and rosoun:os? What arc] 
our prioritius?) 

F. Mission Stalamunt {What is our purpose? What is 
our philosophy? Whnl is our othic?) 

C. Goals Proposal (What io do? Why? What art; thn 
crituria for goal ostahlishmunt and uvaluutiun?) 

II, joint Doparlmuntal/Coliogiata RosponsibililiaH (shown In 
Figuro 3); 

A. Altnrnalivn Strategy Proposals (What appmachtm 
are suitable?) 

B, Siratngios Evoluatod and Qjmparud (How tan tho 
task bosl bu tlont^? What othur urltaria aro to bn 
considurcid?) 

C, Scloction of Approprialo SlraiL^gios 

D. Program Proposals in Pankagcd Plan (What to do? 
Who should do It? When? At what cost?) 

IIL Cuniral Administration Responsibilitios (Shown in Figurn 
4): 

A. Campus Review arid Program Endorsement (What 
are the cost and cost-effective indicators? What are 
the output forecasts? How would you Judge the 

f. quality of instruction, research, creative activity, 

scholarly efforts? How central is the activity? 
What is the value of the program to society? What 
arc the prograrh^s potential and future expecta- 
tions? How do these programs meet our mission 
goals?)^ 

B. Program Planning and Scheduling (Which 
programb will be endorsed? Who should do it? 
How? Whore? When? Resources allocated?) 

C. Program Implementation and Recycling of Evalua- 
tion (What are the results of review and evalua- 
tion?) 

The foregoing represents the outline of the initial in- 
stitutional response to the requirement for program evalua- 
lion/accountability. In substance, the document emphasized 
that opproaches to planning are not simple mechanical tasks. 
Although information systems technology has advanced at a 
rapid rate in recent years, the human implomentation of these 
computerized tools reflects a studied approach relative to 
system utility and significance. Experience has shown that it is 
much easier to write computer programs such as tht; NCHEMS 
RRPM than relate them to some real university and carry them 
out, The format renccts, however, that there is a general frame- 
work within which evaluation can take place. 

Political Coiiitderations 

In a university setting programs are, in a very real 
sense, the articulation of goals, priorities, and dreams of the . 
faculty who are assembled to pursue and disseminate a par- 
ticular field of knowledge. Thus, in the context of the human 
organization, program evaluation represents an oblique ap- 
proach to the perennial problem of performance appraisal, A 



priniary conctirn bumimns the integrutinn of individual needs 
and fjoals with more compmhensivo organizntional pnigrams 
and objectives, Ah highi?r educuiion Institutions move to 
strengthen their procmlures ff>r jnstilutiunul evaluation and the 
rationality of the decision-making process, it is especially cru- 
cial that plans include consideration of the ncititls and priorities 
of sub-units and individual professionals and rneanH for their 
involvement in the evaluation process. 

Obstacles to effective partic/ipation in the nvaluatinn 
protiess fall into two categories; primary and sectjnclary. Pri- 
mary obslucles include poor planning, a limited invcJHtment in 
the development of the evaluation plan, a limited perspective of 
institutional needs, and a perennial conflicl over both (!valua= 
tion antl institutional goals. Secondary obstachis inckuU* failing 
to ret:ognize the human value in decision-making (i.e., the 
threat of change), a lack tjf sensitivity to professional needs and 
interusls, the use of confusing jargon in evaluation, and poor 
communication in genoral. 

The {effectiveness of higher education institutions is 
ultimately determined by the collective productivity of in- 
dividual faculty and staff working toward mcianingful goals. 
Thus, individual proftjssionals b|icome the basic element of an 
effective program evaluation system. The contextual approach 
to institutional program evaluation must, therefore, incurporate 
human concerns us well as technical systems. Unfortunately, 
many program evaluation systems become counter-productiyn 
even before they are operationalized because little considera- 
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iion is givnn Id thu prujuntGd human rnsptmsu to "invuHinn" by 
tho syslum. 

A systom uf evaluation, ilnmandnd (ixtnrnally but for- 
mulatnd inlnrnally, which is dnsigntid to collnct, organizt], 
annlyi^u, and roporl information about space; utilization, studant 
numbnrs, cost bonufit nnalysis, ant! rnsourct? allntiation is 
doomed It) ftiilum if it doc^s not pay significant attuntion to ihn 
naturu of profussionnl dcvulopmant, and thoso rulationships, 
intjtmtivns, and dynamics of thu sonio-politictil (human) 
organization which contributn to mcnHurahln outcomns antl 
broad or consoquoncus. 



Conclusion 

Our major concern, in tho namo of improvod instruc- 
tional effectiveness, must be with thu establishment of some 
common undorstanding of what we wish to do, how we can 
proceed, and who must be involved with improvtid program 
evaluation, Even m, iho jargon often feeds the conflict between 
consumers, evaluators, and professionals. The institutionnl 
dritic who introduces program evaluation in the context of 
"reirenchment" is likely to recnive less than cnlhuslastic- 
rosponse from the potentially 'retrunched/* The institutionnl 
researcher who accentuates expected values, cost benefit 
analysis, and student credit hours generated will probably 
create faculty rosentment. Those who arc to be affected by 
program evaluation and planning syHtems are quick to recog= 
nize threats to the status quo or the absence of non-quantifiable 
variables. Faculty who are affronted by systems or threatened 
by errors of omission are likoly to distort input to the system or 
divert critical intellectual energy from primary rosDarch and 
leaching efforts to combating the ^'system:" Consequently, 
crealivu contributions of human resources are disrupted and 
tho integrity of the tjvaluation/planning system is distorted. 

As governing boards and institutional researchors voice 
their cona*Ens for improved program evaluation, the omission 
of human and value-oriented variables from existing systems 
becomes increasingly apparent to faculty at the program level. 
Thus, questions are raised relative to the value of a particular 
program element though it may be less **rost effective'* than 
another. More significantly, when little concern is given to 
faculty development and rewards systems in program oval u a- 
lion plans, faculty are quick to recognize an administrative 



cK)mmitmont to offiaioncy orientation** over the l)roadei nontijxt 
of prugram effectiveness. 

Progress will be made as a greater nimmitment is made 
to orinntation and training of faculty in the technical uspoetH of 
evaluation syHtems. and designs are expanded to integrate the 
intervening human vari ibles with outcome measures already 
given wide exposure. It goes without saying that external 
public interest groups and institutional researchers must con- 
tinually be reminded of the value element of ducisions, and be 
exposed to the essence and importance of value perspectives 
other than their own, 

Institutionnl program evaluation is a process that 
necessitates full university participation. Most plans for 
program evaluation include a staled commitment to broad par- 
uclpation and involvement. Even so, rnany plans fall far short of 
success as behavioral commitment varies from procedural 
roles. 

The need for broad involvement is well donumenled. 
Those most dirtictly involved in a program are most likely to 
know its objectives and operational needs. From the broader 
perspective, if an institutional program evaluation system is to 
achieve legitimacy it must incorporate the values, needs, and 
perspectives of those ultimately affected by it. Broad participa- 
tion is essential for optimal accuracy and validity of program in- 
formation as well as general acceptance of feedback from the 
system. 

The full impact of these considerations as well as thjo 
implomontation of those activities has yet to be realized both as 
they relate to internal and external acceptance and utility at 
lowe= At the present lime the University is involved in internal 
education processes relative to the use and meaning of the pro- 
posed evaluation techniques, A timetable has been eslal)lishcd 
wherein the procossos involved would culminate In an 
academic evaluation and planning report to be submitled to 
Stale agencies as the guide for institutional resource require- 
ments and allocations, .The utility of the methodology remains 
under study, while external and internal offices and officers 
strive to better communicate their respective questions and 
answers concerning program evaluation. 

Only lime will tell whether or not Ihe University has 
packaged an effective technique for the ongoing and vital 
efforts of prc^ram evaluation. It was Socrates who said that the 
unexamined life is not worth living; iDday in higher oducalion it 
is also just loo dangerous. 
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LINKING DATA TO DECISIONS- ' 

OPERATIONALIZING CONCEPTS IN INSTITUTIONAL GOAL DEVELOPMENT 



Gcjri L IkirHlumiih Su Umw UnivurHity 



, In ih(] anrly Wim, Ihi) iuahndogiml ndvunnijs nf Ihci 

first half of thn uorUury vvnru nul an inlugral pari of manager 
mnnt of hinhnr (uiiinallon. Allhoiigh intlu^lriai and uconomic; 
organixalions had adoplud quanlilntivo Inuhniquns for plan- 
ning and manngnmfmf much imrlinr, highur nducalion nx- 
pcincmct^d n ' tn(;hnolo^JiuaI In^r Tho rnaHons fnr {\m hig am 
nul dnnr htil could inducin: (a) Iho faul thai a fairly slahlu 
social/oducntiona! nntity. higher nducntion was'hot suhjnci in 
tho economic: accuunlabiliiy which drivcH huHinnss and InduH 
try: (b) iho dnmand for highnr ndncntion had nxcundiMl (al 
Inast during Iho 50s and fiO^) thn suppiy. which allownd in. 
stiluiions to bn more uonairntKi aboul who would bo ndmillod 
than ubout what was done: or how wcill; (a) soohil scioncn 
rnsuarah Inchniquus wim\ Nlill in Ihn infnnl Hingan. 

The lochnologicnr advancos of Ihn leaOs, Ihn shift in 
supply and (inmand Isocausn of increasing inslilutional nom^ 
pdition. tind the losscning of msourcns brought uboiit somii sig^ 
nificant changes during the sixlins. Specifically, the Depart^ 
ment of Dofensa's adoption of PPBS=-programming. planning 
and JnJdgoling systnmH^the incronsed HophiHlication of 
resuarch design and sialiHtical techniques anil thrusts, 
espcKiially in nducalion. toward moro complox approachoH to 
ovaUmtion predisposed highnr uducalinn for coming trends. 
Again, thnrc is no clearuut mma and efftict relationship evi 
dent, bul dirnctions in the rcquirnmnnts far govnrnment fund- 
ing, the shortage of now dollars, and Ihn emcrgnnnn of iIkj nrn 
of accountahility occurrnd in proximity to the quantification 
trends. 

Thnrn is liiile (|ueslion that during the las! night to ten 
years higher education has bfjcome Air moro systematic: and 
quantitative in terms of interna) organisation imd opi^Ritinn 
The existencG of the WICHE Natlonai Qintnr fbr High(>r 
Education Management Systems (NCHEMS). institutional 
adoption of management by objectives {MBOj -InchniqunH 
foundation emphasis such as Exxon s Rnsourcn Allocalion 
Management Program (RAMP) are bul a few examples which 
support the con ton lion. 

During the same period organizalional soctologists 
began seriously looking a! the application of opcm systems theo^ 
ry and nitional systems approaches to other than IndustriaN 
economic organizations (uf, Katz & Kahn, 1908: Kessel & Mink. 
^ 1971), In this trend was a conaorn for oi^anjzational goals. 

Historically, higher education's goals were pretty much 
what Peters (1959) rofcrs to jIs ''hmh sounding ways of talking 
about doing some things rather than others and doing thorn in a 
certain manner" (p. 86). Although college catalogues and ni> 
credllation studies are filled with such platitudes lo this day. in 
1964 two scx:ioIogists, Edward Gross and Paul Grambsch, 
broke the rhetoric barrier with a quantified study of instilu- 
tiqnal goals in higher education. Their findings published in thn 
book UnivQrsity Goals & Academic Power (Gross & 
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Grambsch, 196B) started a trend in the empirical stutly of in^ 
stitutional goals which is gaining impetus annualiy. The quan- 
tjficalion and amdysis of institutional goals and the decisions 
linked to analysis are tho ftxuis of this paper, 

Statenient of the Problem 

The study of institutional goals may serve; a number of 
hidden agenda such as '■beefing up" the institution at ac- 
creditation time, trying to make consliluenls ''!mV' that they 
have some input to the institution, and so fbrth, but then] are 
sound, rational bases fbr the movement. These (}volve from 
some basic assumptions about higher education as a formal 
organ i^atlon: 

1.. Unlike some government agencies and various 
(iconomlc organizations in which goals, policies, etc. 
am established by fiat more ofton than not, colleges 
are moro complex organizations which appear to be 
somewhat more democratic, or participative if you 
will, in their forniulation and augmentation of 



, 2, Highcjr education serves u wiclnr range of goals than 

most economic organizations or other sotiial institu- 
tions. 

3, Sound, rational planning and adminislration re- 
qulnjs: (a) knowing where you are; (b) deciding 
whera you want to be; ancl (c) choosing from amofig 
alU^rnativc^s th«} best way to move from (a) to (b), 
Thorc) are, of course;. olhc;r considc;rations such as 
prioriti(;s, but these will be discussed hilar,) 

4, Valid, reliable, and useful inftirmation is an essen- 
tial ingredienr in Ailfilling the criteria in (3) above. 

I he first tvi^o assumptions are used as justifiCHtion for the need 
lo study goals, the third for designing j^trategies in the study of 
goals, and the last for the kinds of analyses done and the in- 
terpretalion of results. 

Tho problem for this paper is addressed lo the last 
assumption, the generation of data for decision-making. 
Specifically, the question is; Are the techniques used in \\m 
analysis.of goals data adequate operations for the (^ohC(;pls 
undtir study and do they, in nict, yield the kind and quality of 
inAirmation desiwKl for planning and programming in higher 
education? The question is concerned with (he (social) scnen- 
lific concept of operational definitions and with related analyil- 
cml techniquos—not their place in the study of goals, but rather 
their adequacy in achieving the research gear of valid, useful 
information for decision-making. 

The question should be of concern to insiitutional 
researchers because they arc often the agency which links data 
to decision-making. And, in pursuit of quality eftas, the fcicus 
on goals should concentrate on the distillation of data from the 
environmont into valid, useful information. 
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Limitations 

It is not the; purpnHt! nf thiH stiuly Itj \auk nt thti {ioncupiji 
of 'prmjnss'' vnrHUN "protliu;i'" gonls .or of "official" viirHiiH 
' uporant" goiiln (Potnrsim, 11)70), AdmlttcKlly, ihnH(! iim imp()r= 
tiinl aruns (jf Hiiuly and onc^s vvhiuh thci work in Iht; finltl lo (Intt* 
havn fuiUui to tMiuounlnr to the? HatiHfnction of many who art; 
concnrnnil with Ihtj Htiuly of.urgtinizntionH. ThtiKt) uontKirnH art;, 
for the; timti, luft to furthur rnHt;nn:h ami tjlhcir rt;st)art:ht!rH. 

Review of the Literature 

Thti ruvifjw is conc;uriit;tl with tho Itltrntificalion of t:t)n= 
coptH atldn^HHiMl In \ha stiuiy tjf iiisliliilional gouh antl tht} ttich- 
niquoH ust)ti to opttratlonalizn thn t:onct)pts. Scivufal Hliulit)s 
wiirti rt^vitiwtul in tirtUir to gain a witltj pi^rHptH/livtJ on tht? 
work to thilt?; htjvvtmn, the? rtiatltJf Hht)iil(i not t;tinH!tli?r the 
rijviow t^xhaustivt*, Hsstmtially thrtK? typcJH of Hlt'raturt? vvt?PO 
invtjstigatiiti; stutUc^H of and Utt^niturti tin gtjals In hight^r t?thit;a- 
lion. |JOalH studitrH in schools, antl rt?st!an:h tin tht; tlt*lphl ttK;h = 
nitjun, 

Tht) n)vinw of Hiivtiral gtjalH HtutiitiH ftjvt;altui a numhor 
t)f optirntional t;ant:t;ptH t;mploytKl (o grtiator orlt?SHt;r t)xltmts. 
Thnst; art': prioritios, divurgtmut;/tliHtirt!pantiy, (;()ngfutmt;u, t:t)n- 
sonsus, antl rtjHtiufcu allotjation. 

Prioriiim, Tha hasit: appft)ai:li to tht/ timpirituil study of 
goals is to mnasufo pi}rt;t;ptiofis on tht; basis t)f thu psytjhologi- 
ual dimonsion of imporinnco. Tho iKjnnopt of priorinns mimns 
Ihut somt; goals am mtjro important than plhtjre. Prioritiths, in n 
d nets ion- ma king sfmso, indicatu that BtJiTio goals art] or ought lo 
ho given more atttmtlon than othurs (high priority) tJr It^ss atttin- 
tion than othors (low priority) with thti pfjssibility of catcigoritis 
botwutin thtj two tixtrnmns. j 

Thorn arn thrtM* mt;ans t)f opt;rntionnlizing pritjrititts. all 
of which at somti point rosull in fank=ordt;ring tht] goals. Tht? 
diffnronci?, it sntHns, stnms fmm nithtjr thti initial tlt^sign of tho 
stutiy or from thn typt; of nioasufiimpnt utiliztui. Tho first, ustid 
by Lipsitz and Rtjdgors (1972), taktis tiii; form of having rnspon = 
dents rate! goals, ihiin using tho modal rating to taiiato an tjvtinill 
rank ordt!f, A similar prtMiodurt;, using a Likt?ft-typo rosptinst; 
scalth takos ihi) modal mspanst! us a purt^nntagt; f)f tht; total 
r(»spons(;s to croalo prioritins (Cyphtjrt & Gant, 1970). rht; high- 
fist priority goal is one with thn highi;st portiontago of rtmptjn- 
dents for tho hightjst modal valuta 

Tho sononti apprt)at;h. based on ordinal assumptrons, 
would lisn initial rank order data. i,n,, rt;spondnnts wtjuld rank 
N goals in terms t)f impoftanoo, to tjnHitt) a j^mup rank ortltir 
using* for oxample* (ho mtidian rank for eat:h go*d as tho 
delimittjr. No sliullns using this apprtmt:h wt;m tmnounlortMl 
ilim probably to tho fat:l thai reeont goals studitiB t:ontain mtirt; 
ilnms than a rnspondont uan reasonably rank. 

The third and most common appn)ai]h is to ust; a Likert- 
type rcisponse scale with assigned numc^rical valutjs. These 
valut;s. bast;d on interval moasurtiment assumptions, art; tlata 
from which mtians (X*s) are tialculatotL l^e means thtm art; 
ustid to rank qrdnr goalH on the basis of hiagnilutlt; (Gmss & 
Grumbsch. 1968; Pearson. 1971: Tilden,/l973).> . 

it is clt}ar that at least thftu; apprt)aches to crtmling an 
operational definition of priorititjs an> possible and that the 
choicti of tt)t:hnique is a function of /typo of mcasurumt;nt 
employed* The common ground ftjr all melhtKls is rank ordt;r-" 
ing as tho mblhod of opnrationalizing the conct;pt.t)f fijlativo im- 
portance (priority), bno other approach which dotis not involve 
rank ordering per se, was onctjunlnred. Gross and Gra_mbst-h 
trichotomized goals into high, medium and low priority on the 
basis of euttjffs a! ± 1 standard devuition from the mean. This 



approach prijvideH mort; workable stjls (catcHtJrius) of goals for 
tht; purpose of analysis and discussion, that is, it reducns the 
data to iTianagtjablt} t:ait;gt)nt;H. 

DivurgantwlDiHanjpaniiy, Tht! st;contl i:init;t;pl fftr- 
tjUtmtly t;nt:ounti;r(itl is that of divtirgt;fu;y tjr tliHtn't;[3ant;y, This 
kind of inft)rmatit)n is tirtmttitl to providt; an intlitialion tjf tht; 
diffiH'tmct; in importance hntwi;tin the p(;rtu?plion of a gt)al at 
t)nt! pt)int in time (e,g, *is** or at prt;Ht;nt) and a rt}spt)ndt]nt's 
values ftjr goals in tht; futuri? (thg. 'shouki ht'" t)r "ought to 
be"). Tht; tliscrt;pancy is vit;vved as the "tiistant;e" tjr **gap" 
that nt;t!ds lu bt; rt;tlut:t;d in ortlt;r to cn;ntt; a stahlt;, prt)tluctivf» 
organization.^ 

Thert; are tvvt) t;ommt)n iipprt3acht;s tt) calculating a 
divergtincy or disi:rt;pnncy vahu;, Ont;, if only t)rdinal tlata are 
availablt; or if the nmking ffom interval datii are us(;d, is ttr 
ealuulatt: the; tiifferonce in rank tJft|t;r, Tht; s(;t:tmtl, based tin 
moans, is It) subtratit tht; "Is" or prc;st;nt gt)al valut; frtjni tht; 
' shoultl be" or preft]rft;tl gtjnl valut}. 

If the only type of tlata ftjr prit3ritit;s arc; ranks, tluni the 
diffcr(;nt:t} in rank t)rtler position is tht; tmly typt; t)f analysis 
that can be done. If. however, mtKins are t:alt;ulateil, it H(;(;ms 
bt;ttor to use tht; numerical differentit; tt? t)p(;ralit)nalizt; thi;t;on- 
t:ept simply becQUse tht; magnitude of the; tlifft;rtmt;t; will l)t} 
clt:arf;r, It should be pointt;cl out that in a largt? majority tif tmstm 
with inttirval tlata coming out of, for t;xample, tht; IGl, iherc; 
will bt; posiiivo ( + ) tlist:ropancy values btHUiusc^ Jht; ^Hhtniltl 
hu \ mean is lai'gof (mtjrt; importantitj atlaeht;tl) than tht; "is" 
mt:an. In scanning a nurnber of profiltjs in difft;rt>nl IGI studitis, 
it senms that there is almost what ont; might tiall a "stantlard 
discrepancy value' ' for goals. Figure 1 is n goals profile from 
Pett;rson (1971) in whitjh tht; standard .discrt;pant:y has bt;t;n 
shaded. There is no attempt or intent to make tht; notitjn a pre- 
tnso one. Rnthcif, the point is to note that all goals (with an ot:t:a- 
sional t;xtu;plion) will yit;kl a ptisitivt; discrt;pantty. Tht; mn- 
iK;rn, !htm;fore, is not the t;xistence of a tiistirt;pant;y per so, but 
whether a givtin goal tllscrt^pancy appears lo eKf;t;tui or In; Itjss 
than tho modal gap, 

Congruontje. Although the concept of congruence has 
boon used inlerchangeably on occasion with the notion of dis- 
crepancy (described in the previous section), it seems equally if 
not mora apprt)pria!e as a tarm which cari describe the relation- 
ship bolween two patterns of goals (priorities). The question, 
■'Do presenj. institutional priorities diffsr from pfoft;rred 
priofilios?'', is one of what can be called congruence^ 

Of the studios reviewed , only one adtlressed the con- 
cept statistically. In a recent study (University of Houston^ 
1974) priorities for different groups on the IGI were compared 
by using Spcuf man's correlation coefficient (r§). The. same 
technique was used oarlior in a study by Harshman (1972). 
The Spearman coefficient is a measure of relationship between 
two ranked sots of data. Gross and Gfambsch (1968) make 
referont'e to congruence between patterns of goals bul in terms 
of sub sets of the 47 goals. Grtjss (196B), for example, makes 
the statement, "In the case of seven goals, thorn is. congruence 
botweon the actual position and the position that pcfsons feel 
Ihny ought to bo in" (p, 531). The data for comparison were tho 
respective rank order positions (or rather tho fact that the same 
goal was ranked within the subgroup undcir both conditions). 
To will 

Four goals aro porcoived to bo' important and our 
rospondents feel they ought to \m important, * . 
The following three aro at the bottom and our f(;s- 
pondents feel thai is where they belong, (Gross, 
106B, p, 531) 
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Figure 1 

INSTITUnON A. PKOFILK OF "IS" AND "SHOULD BE" MEAN RESPONSES THIRD QUECTIONNAIRE. 
ALL CONSTITUENT CROUPS COMBINED (FROM UHL, 1971) 
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The Spdarman inchniquu is sirongur than Gross and 
Grambsch's approach frum the slandpoint of ovorall com= 
parisons, but tho moicf informal approach of Gross and 
urambsch is both workable and logical. If, however, the notion 
of congruence is taken to moan a compurison of the overall 
priorities (or even a subset of reasonable size), then it requires 
a significant ^1eap of faith'* (or an operational definition) to 
for congruence from only a description of ordinal data. 

Consehsus. The concept of consensus became popular 
m goals research as a spinoff of the work in the delphi tech^ 
nique at Rand Corporation (cf. Dalkey, 1969). The concept of 
consensus is concerned with the extent of agreement among 
respondenis about importance but indopendent of the level of 
importance. That is, there could be more agreement about a 
low priority goal than about a high priority goal or vice versa 
Priority per se has no effect except, of course* as a function of 
the possible range or distribution of responses in a positively or 
negatively skewed distribution. 

Consensus is defined by Cyphert and Gant (1970) as 
the modal reBponse to a goal (i.e., agreeing with the majority). 
Another approach, based on the definition that consensus is 
measured by variability, uses the mierquartile range (IQR) as 
an index (when the median is the measure of central tenden^ 
cy). In one study the interquartile range is the measure of con- 
sensus and the reduction of this range in subsequent ad; 
ministrations of the goals instrument is called con vefgence (Al- 
abama Institute of Higher Education Research & Services 
1972), ' . " * 
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The common definition of consehsus where the mean 
IS the measure of central tendency is the Btandard doviaiion. 
This IS the case in Gross and Gramhsch (196B), Uh! (1971) nnd 
Harshman (1974). 

The use of measures such as the IQR and standard 
deviation are reasonable definitions of consensus or agreement 
since variability of responses is the only index available for 
such an interpretation. 

Resource AllocQtion. Only one author in the literature 
and studies reviewed made any statement about the creation of 
values for decisions about resource allocation. Pnterson (1971) 
says: 

In deliberating, for example, how resources are to 
be allocated, one could argue that both what peo- 
ple want the college to accomplish (the Should ho 
ratings) and how far the college has to go to get 
there (the Should Be--ls discrepancy) are impor^ 
tant, (p, 11, italics his) 

Basically, Peterson is arguing that resourne allocation is a pro^ 
cess designed to accentuate priorities but as a function of the 
disqrepancy between where a goal is and where it ought to be 
Peterson calls the operational definition of this concept 
the "Should be plus Discrepancy" analysis. A value is created 
by summing a goaPs preferred mean and the discrepancy score 
for that goal, therc^hy uumbining the values for priority and dis- 
crepancy. In his study Peterson only proposed the use of such a 
statistic and displayed a set of sample results based on data he = 
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used for HisniisMion, No applicatkftis of this tnchniqun worn 
found in thfj goals studies rnviowed, 

ConcJuslons from the LitGratura, It is ovidont that 
analyses in the studies reviewnd tend toward simplified ap= 
proaches, M^us or medians and inlerquartiln ranges or means 
and standard deviations are calculatGd as the first stop in 
analysis. These are usuaUy converted to ranks. The use of the 
interquartile range or standard deviation as a measure of con- 
sensus is probably the best approach; however, it is not possi- 
ble given only a mean and a standard deviation to tell how res- 
pondents are distributed. This may in some cases detract from 
the information available to decision-makers. 

The only attempt to assess the difference botweon pre- 
sent and preferred yoals rating Is a discrepancy score. 

Another concept encountered occassionally is goal con- 
gruence. Congruence is the relationship between present and 
preferred priorities, Allhough the concept has not been widely 
used* it should be useful as an indicator of the overall status of 
goals in the organization. 

The use of statistics in education has created a struggle, 
between analyses which are so complex that consumers or 
users are not able to understand what the data mean and over- 
simplified analyses which do not provide as complete and ac- 
curale a picture of the environmont as might be possible and 
desirable. The remairider of this study is devoted to the pre- 
sentation of analytic techniques which can be adopted in the 
analysis of institutional goals. 

Operational Tachniques in Institutioiial Goal Development 

This section is devoted to a discussion of analytic tech- 
niques which help achieve the goal of a accurate picture of per- 
ceptions of institutional goals. The five concepts discussed are 
priorities, need, congruenfie, consensus, and resource alloca- 
tion, 

Worit/es. Whether one is looking at present or prefer- 
red goals, there is a need to analyze the hierarchy of goals, i.e,, 
priorities. The simple rank-ordering of goals on the basis of me- 
dian points or mean scores doss not provide as complete a pic- 
ture as is possible. The major reason is that the distances be- 
tween goals appear to be equal which they are not. Second, 
ever* if different medians or means exist, they may or may not 
BtQtiBtically different, 

if the data are assumed to be interval, then a more ac- 
curate technique includes a one-way analysis of variance and, 
if differences are identified (i.e,, a significant F-ratio), a multi- 
ple range test can be applied to the gdal means, The technique 
was applied to goals data in a study by Harshman (1972). In all 
nnRos a significant F-ratio was found, allowing the application- 
ot multiple range test to tfie means. (It is expected that nearly 
tii! ^oals data will yield significant F's and that a case in which 
a multiple range test could not he uscH would be exlremely 
rare,) Of the three most popular multiple range tests available 
(Duncan's, Scheffe's andTukey's), the Tukey test is the best. 
With Scheffe's test too many Type I errors are committed and 
with Duncan's too many Type II errors. The Tukey test falls be- 
tween the extremes. 

A multiple range analysis tests fdr statistically 
homogeneous subsets of means within a group as a function of 
various sizes. In the outhor's study a multiple range test was 
applied to a set of goals and grouped categories of means cre- 
ated on the basis of the resulting homogenous subsets (see 
Figure 2), 

Since Goal 1 is incJuded in only "Subset A," it is safe to 



Figure 7 

PREFIRRED GOALS HIERARGHY DEVELOPED 
FROM THE TUCKEY b TEST 



Homogeneous 

Rank Goal Mean Subsets 



1. Individual/Personal Development (O) 4,34 A 

2. Community (P) 4.32 AB 

3. Intellectual Orientation (O) 4.1S , ABC 

4. DemocraMc Governance (P) 4,06 ' BCD 

5. Intellect Lal/Aestheric Environment (P) 3.95 CDE 

6. Student Development^ — Output (O) 3.92 CDE 

7. Innovation (P) . 3.87 CDEF 

8. Freedom (P) 3.81 DEF 

9. Student Development^ — Process (P) 3.79 DEF 

10. Humanism/Altruism (O) = 178 DEFG 

11. Vocational Preparatlori (O) 3.77 DEFG 

12. Academic Development (O) 176 DEFG 

13. M^tir^ Local Needs (O) 3J2 EFC 

14. Accountability/Efficiency (P) 3.71 EFG 

15. Social Egaliiarianism (O) 3,60 FGH 

16. Public Service (O) 3.49 GH 

17. Social Crilicism/Activism (O) 3.39 H 

18. Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness (O) 3.32 H 

19. Off-Campus Learnir^ (P)"^ 3.01 1 

20. Research (Q) 2j7 IJ 

21. Advanced Trainir^ (O) 2.54 ] 

22. Traditional Religiousness (O) 2,04 



^The means of goals in brackets are not significantly different. 
^Table is from Harshman (1972) 



assume that it is more important than the other goals. Goala 5 
and 6, however, are included in three common subsets (C.D.E), 
ITiis means that they are aomev^fhal less important than Goals 
1-4, mors important than the rest of the goals, but not signifi- 
cantly different from each other, 

A preliminary report of an institutional goals study at 
the UnivGfsiiy of Houslon (1974) notes that a one-way analysis 
of variancG was used and, if differences were apparent* the 
Tukey or Scheffe Teat was applied to test for differences. 

The use of a multiple range technique provides the con- 
sumer with an accurate picture of the relative importance (to 
each other) of various goals. For the purpose of interpretation of 
datii it may be desirable to place the goals in more |eneral 
cate|ories of importance (e.g,, high impprtancei medium impor- 
tance, etc.). Even when this is dqne the Gxlatonce of informa- 
tion on common subsets prpvides the necessary clarity to 
differentiate among individual or groups of goals. 

Consensus, As described earlier, consensus is a con- 
cern because of the need to know the extent of agreement 
among constituents. The interquartile range is the reasonable 
measure of consensus when the median is used as the index of 
central tendency; the standard deviation appears to be the best 
available technique for indicating consensus when the mean is 
used. Pfevious studies talk of consensus as a measure of 
variability, not as a state of agreement, Tlie differenGe is akin to 
the analogy of relative humidity, which is the proportion of 
moisture in the atmosphere in relation to what is possible. 
When the relative humidity is 100% . however, it is raining far 
more often than not (except In St. Louis, of course). That is, if 
the relative humidity is 100% , we can with some; assurance say 
that it is rairiing. There have been few efforts at doing the same 
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for gonl cnnHtinsiis. Thn qiKistinn. for tho purpcjHn of dtujision- 
moking, is what nniount of Viiriiihiliiy will wa nccopt as nvl- 
doncn that agrcurnont oxIhIs umong mspontlonls? 

In an tilNjmpI to cnmlu a notion of consonsus, onn op (ion 
is lo astiiblish a crilorion, GroHS ami Grambsch (1908), for nx= 
ample, (liscuss a value of ^ .90 as tho ciitoff, An allernativd 
approach for the purpose of decision^mnking might be in croatn 
what is analogoiis to ihe two^lailed lest rojcction regions in u 
normal disiribution. In thin munncM' a low(!r limit (o.g. tr < 75) 
becomes tho point below which consensiis oxisIr: nn ^per 
hmil g-'l.nn) is the point above which there is not con- 

sensus. The area bntween J6 and M becomes thci question^ 
able region. 

If a eonsensus/uncertain/no consensus approauh using 
criterion CLitoffs was chosen, the cutoff values might be 
selected from ovailable goals data. In the University of Houston 
study, for oxample. the analysis of /s goals (IGI) for the total 
sample yielded the following; 

flnngo of cr N Goals in Range 



.70 ^ .79 
,80 — ,89 
,90 — m 
1,00 — 1,09 



2 
14 
4 
0 



At the same time, the Should Be goals yielded the following: 
Range of cr N Goo/s in Range 



,70^ .70 
.HQ— M) 
.90 = m 
LOO ^ 1.00 
1.10 ^ 1.10 



In the case of Iho Should He (h^viations, nmn is less 
than .HO. Qv(ir half tjf the? goulH hiive a o- of k^ss thnn l.OO. 
howeviir. For thci In goals all have rr s nf Idhs than 1.00, with 
H0% being l(?ss than ,90. UjprmdinH on the assumptions 
employed and the judgnmentH brought In bear, a sol of limits 
such as the following mighl be adopted; tr ^ m rr cnnsensus. 
m - 1,09 ^ ?: o- ^ 1,10 ^ No const^nsuH. At ihe mmo lime, 
other data might reveal that Ihesc^ limits are loo liberal. 

A second factor in constmsus is (he shape? of tht; dis^ 
tribulion. It Is nxpecl(jd thai data fijr a goal vvill btMiormally dis= 
Iributed in most cases, 11 is possible, howcjver. to (;r(Hile a bi- 
modal dislribulion in whitih Ihe mean and standard devialion 
are th(? same as Ihost? in a normal disiribution. This kind of dis 
Iribulion has different implicalions than one whinh is normally 
dislribuled because lh(i data indicate! that ptircfiptions are 
polarizc'd, For example, a ^oal for PuhUn Serv/ce could havt? a 
mean of :IH and a standartl deviation of O.B and a goal fcir 
HcsGoreb the same. When the dislrihulionH arc? displayed 
though, it is discovenul that IhifPuhiiu Serv/ce goal data art? 
normally distrihut(?d while the? Rmuurch data are bimcjdab 
Presumably, a decision conBist(?nt with tht) importance of th(? 
former goal will be accepUid by most respondents. Assume, for 
(example, that Rirther analysis of the Reseore/i goal data n?V(jal 
iihat faculty nn) polarised around disciplines with thcr natural 
and scKJial science faculty placing high impurtanee on research 
while humanities and business fiu-ully l(u?l it is of Itjw impor- 
tance. In this case, a commitment, of resourcHJs to subsequc?nt 
research activities wrll probably gain the approval of one gnuip 
of faculty and (?licil lh(] opposilt? reai;lion from ihi? other, The? 
point is thill the agency (e.g.. instilutionnl research) rcmponsible 
for data analysis can provide atlditional valuable information 
by analyzing the dislrihutions of goals msponsr?s, 

Dfscrcpancy a?j Neod, No aiternulivim are suggc?sted hit 
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th(? use of tlu? (liHCinpancy nor is an alternative! ibrm of calcula- 
tion' propoNt?d. The only propoHition pn^Hcmtcid tor consldeni^ 
linn in the uN(i of diHt;n?pancy scorers im definition of 'niuHl." 
I he Bultellt? Memorial Institute (1072), in its Survey of Ediwa- 
tiuiml NmdH, deseribijs the concept under investigation as iha 
dlff(?renco btitwecni "what i?xis!s and what should (?xisi;* 1'he 
use of th(? term need, as measured by the discr(?pancy score?, is 
c:onsjHt(?nt with the? pattt?rn of ejonceiplN and ope?rations preipo^e^d 
(?lse?whi?rt? (e?.g,, e:eins(?nHus |e:one;ept j is de?fineel by the staneiarel 
deviation |ope?ralion|), 

Congruemca The? que?sticm of erejngruence? be?tw(;e?n the? 
pr(?s(nit anel pr(jn?rre?d prie)ritit?s is le?ss easily re?se]lve?d. Hntire? 
seMs cjf goals eiould be eiompareel in one of two ways. If rank^or- 
elering is done, a Spi?armnn corr£?lation (r^) analysis will prej- 
vide an indie;ati(m ejf the relationship be?twemn theh two S(?ls of 
goals. i,a, (a) high pejsitive? correlation re?pr(?sents goal con- 
griH?ne:e and (b) ne) e)r a ne?gative? e;one?lation inelicatc?s a 
diffe)renc(? in priorities (Harsham. 1972; Uhl, W7i\ University 
of Hemston. 1974), One? major problem with this approaeih is 
that a fe?w gtuiis e:an Ijc at radically diffen?nl rank peisiticms 
wilhenit affeicting the e;orre?lation, This Is eionsidereid to be? a ma^ 
jor limitation. 

If you have? interval data and statistie's, a two-way 
analysis e)f varlane:e (goals vs. is/she)uiel be) e;an be use^l to test 
fejr differe?nce?s, l^he preiblem is that signifieumt diffe?r(?ne:e?s wHh 
a low preibability ejf eK:e]ure;iie:(* l)y chance? (e,g., p < .01) will 
nejarly always be; fenmd (feir main e?ffecls anel the interactiejn of 
the? two). The main eiffc?(:t feir eliff(?rene:e?s ame)ng geials is e:e)m^ 
men and is the? r(?ason ihii multiple; range leHjhnic|ue! is use?ful 
(of, se?en!()n em PrioriHe^s). The eliffc?re?ne:e l)(?twiMm "is" ami 
"should be'^ is also ceimmon. Feir ejxample, in an e?arlie?r sluely 
(Hai^Khman, 1072), both an ANOVA te?st anel inelividual t^tests 
betwe?e?n the? me?ans of 20 goals (ICl) re?sulte?d in signifieiani 
eliff(?r(?ne:es in almost all cas(?s (p < .noi). Further, ne?iihe?r ihe 
ANOVA nor the l=te?sts pnivielejil use;ful inlbrmaliejn be?e:ause? 
. the? value was ^rignincant em.n when rank^e)rtle?r elid ni)l 
change?. 

If "sheudd be?" means are! high(?r, as it is safe? lo assume? 
the?y will he? nine em! of le?n time?s in this type? of instrument, 
ihem nenhe}r t=le?sts neir multivariate analysis will preivide? the? 
use?r with adeliliejnal information ahenit ovelrall gejal e;emgrue?nce?. 
Figure? 1, lake;n freim Norman Uhrs delpbi, shejws the ^'upwarel 
Hhiir^ in memns which repeate?dly cre?aleiH statistical eliffc!n?ne:es. 
It sefe?ms that the? einly optjem. if the? analysis capitalizeis 
em interval assumptions, is to conve?rl a re?Hponele?nt s ge)ai 
meHms \u slandarel se:e)rc?s em the? basis of the granel me?an fejr the? 
elata within one? type? of geial (is m shenile! he). The?n the? stan- 
elard sceires for ejach individual eum be tre?aleel as raw elata anel 
the analysis (e?.g., l^tt^sts) pe?rforme?el, Tha e:emve?rsie)n of mw 
elata has the effe?ct of ^^eiejualizing" the? two sets of elata. i.e?.. 
subtrae^ting out the? te?ndene;y toward higher re?sp()nses in 
"should be?" mmUm. The? individual geials within a givein prejfile?, 
howeve^r. maintain the? same re;Iative; peisitiem as when the? raw 
elata are use?d, Eve;n with this teejhnique?, . the ANOVA will 
Iike?ly yit?lel signifieiani varianeie? for both the? main.e?ffe?cts and 
interaeition making the? latest betwe?em indivlelunlgocil means ihe 
meire remsonable statist iei; 

Remoure;e Reo//ocuf/e)n, Thi) ejpejralional de?finition e)f 
neeHls as the? eliscre?panejy bf?lween two re?spe)nse?N to the same> 
goal statememt is not challe?ngeel he?re?. It is a valuable? cemceipt if 
the? aim is to elescribe the pre;senl environment. On the? other 
hand it falls sheirt e)f being suffic|e?nt data, in anel e)f itself, fe^r 
the? future planning and re?se)ure]e allocation (i,ei,. if an instltu^ 
lion elee-ieleiej Ihat the me)st reisenirceis enight to be applic?d tejgoulH 
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Figure 3 

A CATEGORIZATION OF GOALS BASID ON THE INTERACTION BETWEEN PRIORIW AND NEED 

Need' 



High 



Priority 



175 



Low 



1.00 



Low 



(1) Indivrdual/Porsonal Development (1) 

(2) Community (2) 

(3) Iniellectual Orientation (3) 

(4) Democratic Governance (6) 
(6) Innovation {%) 

(8) Humanism/Altruism (4) 

** 


(5) Inlelleclial/Aesthetic Environment (7) 
(7) Freedom (5) 
(9) Vocational Preparation (11) 
(10) Academic Development (18) 


1 


(1 1 ) Meeting Local Needs (1 '\) 

(12) Accountability/Efficiency (14) 

(13) Social Egalitarianism (9) 

(14) Public Service (10) 

(15) Social Criticism/Activism 

(16) CuUural/Aeslhelic Av^areness (16) 

(17) Off-Campus Learning (12) 

(18) Research (17) 

(19) Advanced Training (19) 

(20) Traditional Religiousness (20) 



I before the goal indicate the pHorlty rank order 
( ) after the goal indicate the ne^ rank order 
The figure was created from results in a study by Harshman (1972) 



vv^ilh Ihn grtiulnsi nnud). Thi? prnblnm vvilh nniHl ns ihi? tsnly 
piciun of inf()rmntion cnmtiH nboul boQiu^if; of the; ur^umiml Ihni 
pmgrnm dnci^?iuns nntl rnsourui* ulloculicjn uughl to b(; n func;- 
litm of buth impuLianvA) lum} mnnl ThiH mtHinH ihni u gunl wilh 
u lurgtj niMi<i intltm hiii. at Iht; Hiimn limn, which m only of 
mtulium imp{)flnn{:i; may nnl cltiHcrvi; Iht} ulUmlion anil 
riiHOUrcuH Ihal a hij»h prinrlly goal wilh n lowtM' nnnd iiKltm 
might. . 

A poUmlially imporlnnl kind tif inf[)rmalir)n In Ihal 
vvhidi vvcnild hulp adminiHlrnlurH make; ii{;{nHii)n8 alxjul fuUin; 
arnaH c)f lUTiphaHis antl rns(jurta; alhjiiallon. Thori; arri somt] 
allurnalivoH fur crnaling ihis lypi; of infVjrmaiion hoHidnH Ihi; ail- 
dilion approach suggn^lnd by PiMcirHtm (of. Rt^HOUrcc; Allooa- 
lion). Thn firs! is a malrix ornaind by bnmkin^ down ruwH and 
onlumns inlo oalogoricm of imporlantu; i(priorily) ami mmd (dm- 
cn;pant:y Ho()n;s). Figure; 'A is sunh a malrix. H(;r(;, lh<; gcjaln 
wc»ro clividod inlo high, motlium unti low priurily (rows) on ihi; 
basis tjf an arbilrary dividing poinl for moiinH (3,75)> Column 
hnadlngs for nondn wf;ri} f'Hlabllshnd by (jali^gorii^ing nf;<;(l in- 
dnxos' on Ihc; basis ul a brtJaking poinl rjf D = 1.00. 

ThoHc; approaohos Ha4i^fy-}h(; notat in ont; way but fall 
short of the; full p()lonlial ()f Inftirmalion, In ordi;r lo proyidn I he; 
iis(;r wilh additional informaliem a Kcsinirfa? Re;-Alloe:alion In^ 
deix (RRJ) is proposnd, The; RRI in (lalculnleu! by e:ombining Ihi; 
pre;vinusly t;ompu(e;d valuos for priorily {Should Bome;nn) and 
uHoii (disoreipanoy se;or(;) Ihrough mufliplieialiem. The; formula 

.is: , . 

= X'SB (XSB-Xis) 
The; ind(;x is aompulod ihrenigh mulliplionlion IjocnuHe; addiliim 
has (he} (]fff;al of plaiting.ftir mejre; omphasis on imporlaneu; lhan 
on noml. By mulliplying, (he; two valuus, this imbalaneKi is 
rtiduund. ^ 

In ordnr lo dcij^iribn Ihe; diffori;neu!s b(;lw(K;n Pe;ti;rsiyn'H 
apprunch (addition) and fho RRI. a graph waH i;re;aleKl fnjmdiila 



in a Hludy. Figure; 4 is from Tildem {1973). Tho solid lino re;prt;= 
Hc;nls ihe; "Shoukl lie; PIuh DiHe;n;pnni;y" graph le)r 13 e)ulpul 
glials UHing Pe;lorHon'H dala. The; goals weirc; arningtnl in ordnr 
,of iniTiNising ma^nlliidi^ fi)r Ihi; (:alt;ulal(;d valuo. The; dashod 
line; is Ihe; RRI ff)r e;ae:h ge)ai feir ihe; same; dala. (The; dolU;cl lino 
is Ihe; Hheiulil Be> me;anH profile;.) 

Two (lonerlusions an; i;vide;nl from Ibis graph: (a) Ihi; 
addiiion appremiih yie;Iels a flallor (ui:e:e;le;rn|in|j more; slovyly) 
ourvo lhan Ihe; RRI; and (b) iho RI^I profile; doc?s ne)l yit;Id a 
Iar||e;r valui; for i;ai;h subHeiquiMil goal. 

The; implienilions of lhc;He; findings an; (ii) ihal the; RRI 
will sproad lhe;'dala moro than Iho othe;r l(;uhniqtii; making it 
i;asie;r lo iliHoriminalo among ihi; goals; (b) Ihal Ihe; magniludn 
of value;s shifts with Iho KRI: and (o) ihal Iht; addiiion appnniuh 
moro eilosnly parallols Ihi; prie)rily line; lhan Ihi; RRL Thi; latl(;r 
phiniomonon is aeioontualod in Iho Tilekm profile; whe;ro one; 
dise:re;pane:y soore; is nogalive; (-.OH) and anolhor vory small 
t.ni). 

The;orolic;ally, Ihoro in no appan;nl malhe;mutii:al 
problom wilh using oilbe;r approae:h. ' Pe;rhapH a ri;i;ijmrTie;nila- 
lion for oni; e)r the; ejlhor oan be; made; on Ihe; basis ejf argume;ni. 
Firsh Ihi; similar nhape; and aeifUjIoralieKi of Iho addiiion pnjfile; 
(i:omparod lo priorilie;s) Heie;m le? adil lillli; informalie)n. If om; 
alioejalptl rosouroos on the; basis of priorities alone;, ftjr e;xamplc;, 
Ihe; ouloemie; would nol difft;r i:onsieIe;nd)ly from using thtj 
Pe;ti;rHein rcmoure:e; alhK:alie]n Hlalislli;. Thai, ht)Wovi;r, is no! (Iio 
erase; wilh the; RRL Allhoiigh iho ge;ne;ral shapo uf Ihe; e^urve; is 
Ihe; same;, sejmi; goals flueiluale; nidie:ally, 

\ Maybe; (ho proble;m stums from Iho diffe;n;noi; be;lwtK;n 
re;se3uri;f; ulUmuikm and re;se)uroe; reieil/onc/lion. If one; won} 
opiming a now insliiuliem, lhe;n priorilie;s wouUnje; suffiiae;nl 
infejrmnlion from whioh (o makoanoiialion deunsions (in fae;l, no 
elata ejn discropanny would e!xish;hf;i;ausi; Ihore; is no '*pre;- 
soni' ). On Ihi; e3the;r hanel fejr inslilulions whioh are; oporating 
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«iul allocaiiiif. nssoumis. Ihi; (iu(!,s(i.jn Is vvhuihdr iv.muiv.i'.ii 
ought (o 1,0 r(mIlo<:uliul~ihul Is, .shiflwl hum mv. mml u, 
iin.)lli<sr, II i,s not (il.mr whcHht!.; Ihf- tlidn unply (llffornnllv In 
iinKMinl (»f nfsnun.-(!,s.untl tlirnolion ofshlfl /;.(.., putlinu moro in 
vcsrsuH Hiking som., awuy from), hul icii.son IniulK u.wuitl lli,. 

Al Ihi; snni.;. limts il is sound lo rnnson Ihnl icsouiccs 
can (unci sumolimnH should) \m shifKul nn MmiintI mhiVi. ihnn 
pnonliiiH nitmn. Th,; RcsiHin;.- RiMlloi-nlion Index proviih-H In- 
formniion fur such dr;dMinns by innn-nsitiH Ih.; pownr of Ihc 
nond indi.'x. 



Conclusions and ImpllcBtions 

'I'his pupi!!' hiigHii with Ihi; disiiiifislon of iho int ii-ascil 
.mphiisis on Ihi; Hludy of inslilulionnl s<mls, uspcmially ihc phi. 
f).ru;ai ihriisl, hisliiulionul H„als hi.v<= hn,„, <,pnr«lionHli.od 
Ihruugh Ihn di-viilupiraml of huuIs inslrumcinls su(;h ns Ihc /n= 
fl«tumiil Gofj/s /nK«n(ory (ETH), sofilinns of lh<; Imlitutumal 
holf^Sliuly burvHW (ACT), and olhnr iu.uilly duvi-lopr-d inslrii. 
monls. In 11,0 prounss of doing sludios of gnnls, a lunguns.; 
which mchid.m UnniH Hiuih as "priorilitis," -nnods. " ",:rmsm. 



HU.4," oh'.. hiiN on,c..ri.(,(l. Tho pnuititio Huh Imm lo.npon.lionnlii!.! 
ihtNsiMuimMiplH through nnnlyslH of «oii!a diiin. 

'I'h.i problcini, il .siumnul, whs thriiofoid: (a)al iho outset 
Hoim," roHuarnhors mad,, difforoiit assumptions nhout ihi; ivno of 
iinumuromnnt Invulvnd (o,g„ urdinul vs. inioivnl); (b) thr- samo 
tjontif-pl IS oporatiomdtal in diffcmml ways; and (<j) ih,- ti-n- 
tkmcy has Ijoun to uso dosuriplivo approachtss lo support in- 
f.:rnnlial d.H;i.sion-mal<inH proc.iss.m, Th,; paper viowod .scvoral 
luohniquos usod in various goals Htutlios. A lalorsnction looked 
nl iHinh oonunpt (n,g„ priorilius) and supported toohniquas 
usod oxpandc-d on Ihcnn to incmaHC! Ihnir ulility, ant! roi«,m= 
mondod allorniillvt; operations, 

Tnmtinii Iho rooommnndod oporations as truth 
hooroms would Im an orror ofimmonso proportion At bps I 
lhi;y arn roasonabio guossns. If Ihcsro is iinm(ulint<5 valuo in Iho 
analysis and ruoommondatinna, it is to prosonl inslitulionai 
rc.snnruhnr« and dutasion-makurs with an analyli,; framowork 
fo. Ihn study of institutional goal.s and with dnfinllions for link- 
m diilii 10 di-taHion-making proonssi-s. It is hopad thai the dis= 
cussion and rnsrmruh which follow will both challonuc Ihc 
ussuniplions and narrow Iho pallorn of our 'sholgun" approach 
to language and rosuurch on institutional goals 



Figure 4 
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'In Ihn InMitiiliom! GouK invmtijfy (vrrhu^., tor {*><nni|)|ts Zjrub^ anr i Cifuinbsi h) I wo kiiid'i f)t |!ri£)rilius atv posbiblu Dim' is bdstnl on iiulividiMl 
Hoal sialtMiwnl vuluos. Ilwoihor is whci! mmHm(\^72)CA\\s^n^iA\ drva nH'an(GAX), aiiuNdinpU' hcMiig -Atadomic Dovt'lopmonl.'" Edch of 2()goai dmah 
_ IS compuitHl frufTi four Wifin^ In Ihis cast?, oath rospcjndml H ilom vaiiH's dw sumintHi .mil <i rneon cak ululud. I hi- GAX, th(»n. in a mean nf mt^ans k)r nil 
spondcMiis. 

^rhe assumplion ah(iLii kiw discrepancy Is omMi t^nciiuntcrc'd bul liUlo di^cuwHi. Ihoru art' bcinit' onianii^Jiicjnal liiLUirisls (041., Kobi*rl I. Silver. 
rnarT) whc) stmou^ly entorUin Ihn noUon ihai sortiu dt^gri*^ of discrepancy is ntKJfSwry for viialiiy, Iti kw»p \\w urganizallcHi mciving iliwarfi somtMhlny 
hir him\ it is sufticionf \n say ihal rc^sf^archers o^hl lo lakt» sfJinc caro in puiiinH values (HocKi/batl) on discTopancy data wht^n iniurprt^iing rt'suiis, 

^Ihoaulhur i-, indublcd tu Or EciwinG, tigM, jr.. nialhrmaiif idn aiid AtadiMnir Vk o Prosidpni at Saint biuis Univ(*rsity. ior \v.^ coumm'I im this 

(|u<'sti«jn. 
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OPERATFWG STRATEGIES FOR DELPHI EXERCISES 



Roimri Judil Troy Sialu Univemity 



.11 would bn tGmpting to claim that Dolphj oxorcises, 
likn Caosar's accounl oT Ihpjwar in Gaul, can be divided into 
Ihree parls: concoplion, oxqcuUon, and analysiB, Buch an an- 
counl may bo sufflGient for dnsLTiplion of ihe "grand plan." bul 
is woefully insufficinnt for thu delailod oporations asHonlaled 
wilh a Delphi underlaking of oven ihn smallosi siza As sizu of 
a Delphi panel \mwmm! ho do ihu compIexilieH. Bul even a 
Delphi of a lUmm ruspnndunm poum certain irrnducibla ro= 
quiromenis of the analyjii who proposes to conduct the oxnr- 
ciscj, j.> ' - 



Seven Operational Requirements 

These requiremnntg are at Inagl snvnn in numbt^r They 
arc: ^ 

1, Conneption and devoiopmtml of the qunsiion or 
problem to which the Delphi n?^nrcise Is to be ad^ 
dressed 

2, Round Zero Ek;me::*s 

a. panel §lza ' 

b. panel composition 

c. creation and diapatch of requnsi to part|pipatu 
with rnspansn material 

d. decision on nalurt; of Round One inquiry includ- 
ing pretest 

e. creation of ovnrall time frame eMpentations 
(PERT, mal) 

3, Round One Elements 

a, creation and dispatch of Round One instrument 
with instructions, return provigjon. and dnndlinc 

b, dDtailod recording of rosponse curve rate, as- 
sembhng of machine capabiiitips, linonip of 
Round One editing personnel, and supplies 

" 4. Editing Iniliai Responses 

a, process requires editoi^, dolphi analyst, and 
typist 

b. pruconceived notions of length or degron of detail ^ 
in Round Two instrument to be avoided 

c, there are no short cuts tp completion of the task. 
One or more solid eight hour days arc required 

^ until the job is done. 

d. creation of the. Round Two instrument as to for- 
mat and its pretesting is recommended before 
final printing and dispatch to the Dolphi panel. 

S, Sficond and Later Rounds 

a. the function of each later round is to provide an 
opportunity for panel rating of the Inslrument 
their Round One responses, as edited and 
returned to them, brought into being. Typically 
such rating involves questions of timing and 
questions of values. 



b. each round will typically require specific in- 
^ struGllons frjr its execution by the Delphi panel 
and each round should provide specific feedback 
of the respondent s previous answer in the con- 
text of the panel nnswer. 
ii it may be felt useful to invite comments from 
panel members who hold divergent opinions: 
however, these may be defined liy the Delphi 
analyst. Where such views are invited it is in- 
cumbent on the Delphi analyst to reproduce 
these comments in some form of a Minority 
Report as his minimum response, 
fi BumniaTy' Round Report / 

il at some point, to be determined by the Delphi 
analyst, ^ there will be no further response sought 
from the panel and the summary of the previous 
round wijl close the Delphi oxercisa 
b. there may be additional data that can and should 
be furnished the panel participants at this lime, 
^ but under no circumstances should this Summa^ 
ry Itound Report be delayod to permit full 
analysis 
7, Analysis and Final Report 

a, the extent of analytic possibilities wiU be 
governed by the nature of the problem ad- 
dressed, the size of the panel and the number of 
iterations undertaken. 
i Ih at the vWry least some account must be taken erf 
thff degrffp of initial agreement or consensus and 
the direci^on and velocity of its mtjvemenl subse- 
quenl to Kcmnd Two. 

c. it would bo helpful to belter Delphi practice in 
futm^e inquiries If every Delphi analyst would 
mrfke some appropriate effort at publication of 
the outcomes of a Ctolphi exorcise. It is obvious 
that there are many Delphi efforts (hat have veiy 
sensitive subjects as the object of tho inquiry. 
Nevertheless, good practice can only arise from 

^ objeclive sharing of the non-sensitive essentials 
of any Delphi exercise, 

d. obviously the nature of the final report will vary 
with the audience addressed. A one-page recom- ■ 
mendalion to a senior administrator may suffice 
or the findin|s may encompass 200 or more 
printed pages addressed to a national audience 
as In (he c^se of a recent study (Huckfeldt, 1972). ■ 

Time Factori In Delphi C^rations 

One of the few published sources on Delphi operations 
(Oelbeca, e£ al 1975) divides the prcxiess into ten activities and 
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BUggesls ihfi iimu needod for oauh dtiiivlty, Adapting lhai out- 
lino lu ihu SGVon slops ^proposod ubovu yinliis thu folluwing: 



APPLIED TIME 
Conception and dovolppmont 
Round 2oro Ely munis 
Round Ono Blcmonts 
Eciiting Initial RcHponHOs 
Sticond and Uitor Rounds ^ 
Summary Round Report 
Analysis and Final Report 
Total Minimum Timu 



FACTORS 

- «/, tlay 

- 2^1 2 days 

- 10 



days 



day 
days 
days 
days 
44V2 days 



24 
2 



Experience uf the wriu»r with a numlier of tt!lphi iixeruiseH 
siiggnsts that thn eonuuption and developmenl stage will ro- 
quirn a great deal more time than this guideline suggests. 
MonKivur, editing of initial responses |ust unnnot be ac- 
cQmplished in ri half day and involve tho kind of proems s that 
\nkif$ as input the uxnci vvortls of thu Dnlphi panel respondents 
and seeks to codify fhom into a roasonahle list of factors fur 
Round Two responHe. Ih this connection it may be instructivtj to 
examinu Iho time schedule of the largest and most complex 
Delphr exercise known to the writer at this time. This is the 
work of Natipnai Omtcr for Higher Education Management 
Systems at thu Western Jnterstate Commission 'on Higher 
Education (NCHEMS at WICHE) referred to earlier llieir 
maslnr lime schiululo uulled for beginning Round Zero activity 
on Deeembor 8, 1971, and onding it on December 2a for u total 
of 12 vvorking days, Round On(] was allocated nine working 
days, The ediiing process consumed six tlays, Round Two 
began on Januory 17 and ran for 1^ working days. Round Thnio 
was planned. to take 15 working days^ as weru Rounds Four 
and Five, The Summary Rt)und Report was programmed tt) 
lake Inn working days, This represented a grand total of 98 
working days, a few of which it can be admilted^ werts S^ilur- 
days and Sundays, Now this timcf frame should \m under- 
stood in the light of thn extensive automation w.hich NCHEMS 
brought lo bear on the project. As hp been rupijruui at an 
earlier Assmaatitjn for Institutional Rnsearch sisssion (|udd, 
1972), the tabulation handled by a unmputer pnjgram, Thti 
cunipulnr output was formatted, then microfihned and finally 
printetl as the niKujHsary outgoing Rijund Infstrument, The time 
mihedulc; reelled above; givns no account to the conception and 
development stage, The oarliest record availablf! to thi! vi/nivs 
makes it evidimt that c:onceptualiKation was well along in the 
first woek of Ncivtnnber, a full month In^fon* comniimcing 
Round Z(?ro activity. One? of iht) ctmpiimmts cjf any time 
schedlile has lo Ix? transit lim(; for thii outgoing inslrumtmland 
ihfHi transit time back to the Delphi analyst, Where 
spondcmts art! part uf the same campus, un\) day oat and um) 
day hack plus Ww estimated time for panel mcimbcr n;s|X)nse 
will be a viable estimnle. Where a national strueturt! of pamil 
menibership is involvtuL evtm with airmuil utiliHuiion as in \hi) 
NCIIEMS lidphi (;xc»rcise» the outgoing and inctiniing mail 
tinitm worf) allocat(!d fiv(> cahmdar dnys. This was not lilways 
enough judging by postmark cnniparisons with clatns of reciMpt 
of ih(! innoming mail. 



Factors In !>dphi EKorelHO AnnlyHb 

Implicit in any aniilytic effcirt Is the data base involviHl 
in the spfHiific Dilplij (^xiniaHO undiHlakiui. TIk; N(<I[EMH 
IJ<;l|ihl had a data haHe of thrme dlmenHlonHi ^ 



NCHEMS DELPHI DATA BASE ' . 

I 385 panel members 

llfl . change slatemonis ' 
11 qunslions " = 

9 ^ groups in two questions 
21 categories of relationship 

to postsecondary educalion, 

Dr, Robert Wallhiius, the Director of Research and Dnvelop- 
menl tot NCHEMS, reported at the May 1972 AIR Forum in a 
set. of slides giving preliminary findings (which unfortunatply 
did not become part of the Proceedings of the Forum sijssion) 
on the NCHEMS Delphi exercise. In just 7 slides of highlights 
on which the writer has a record, there were 186 nj la t ions hips 
in data analysis reported. 

In the liico of the potential complexity of jhe analytic 
process, perhaps some guidelines would be: usoful: First, the 
results of any Dtilphi should Im analyztjd in terms of the 
answers to the problem or question that generated tin: project, 
Sedond in importnniu? would \m analysis of group charac- 
teristics found in respondrmts with particular responses. This 
is important to conclusions about behavioral change or lack of 
same. It is alsi) veiy important to understanding mofi) of tht? 
Delphi process, lliird in analytic Importancci would btra tie be=' 
tween (a) analyzing individual panel memb(}r nisixmHos ovc^r a 
series of round^s or (b) analysing panel member participation or 
lack thereof ovt;r the suv(5nd rounds. Whichever is c^hosen as 
third in importance is of lesser importance than ihu fticl of 
carrying through all four phases {}f the analytic effort [)ropnsi:d, 
. In a very small Delphi (repor(fjd in a fe)rthcoming arti- 
cle by the author) the urgency of discovering the relatively ff5w 
key reasons students and fiiculty favored a chang(5 in. the lime 
■schedult! of a private collc>g(! was paranujunt, Becontlarily, it 
was very persuasive to the Administrativ(> Q>uncil to discover 
that certain cohstituencltss wenj pnjponderanlly favcjrablc) tc)' 
ihu propositions that emergtid as thi: '*cons(;nsus/' and these 
tronstituimcies had ijxhibited this favorable view from Riound 
Two onward. Only as Round Thnje close tl did two loss im|M)r- 
tant components oT campus life begin to exprcjss a similar 
hivorable view of the proposcKl change? and n;asons thc?reforu. 
In this instanftK there was no attempt to distinguish between (a) 
thn group characteriHtics of nm|X)nilents with particular 
rtssponses and^ (b) analys^ing individual pimel member 
njsponscis over several rounds, Witli a small panc;l (of only 45) 
^ the two uth(>rwisi! discrete; analytic slag(;s bec:ame one, 

ThiMCj is an unr(;S(}lved issue in evcuy voluntary !>d|)hi 
(}n re(H}rd, This is thcj issue of niju^participatior^in enie (jr more 
rountis, Currtnit practict5 favors continuing the op|K)rtunity to 
iNUih (jriginal pane^LipcHnber to participate! in each new roiitul 
whetheu' there was particnpalion in the previous rt)und orevtni 
in any pn^viijus rounel. In tlHM)riginal use cif Delphi as ))ro[}osed 
by th(! Riuid Cor[)oraticin Wmvt} was the aHHum[}tien that all 
panel meiitbem wijuld Ih? (a) c;xpc;rtH, (b) pnid an honorarium 
for tlunr efforts, and (c) t;xp(?ctcKl tc)give imnHHliati! aiul faithfill 
atteintion to each round as it came! te) thinr elc^sks, The; man whei 
pays tliej pipeu' elcjem truly call the) Jnneh But what ejf the; I>d[}hl 
analysl who iljjjjH inn pay juiy piuied mennlHir? Tlieire is next to 
ne) likediluKid lie: ejiui eiall the] tune;, Thus iniidyHis of parlleHpa* 
tioUi i^vem as the] (euirtli ninkeel analytic priority, is a geuuiine!ly 
manelate)ry analyNis tii unelertakt;. 

Whiit of thn Fulure? 

Wheiti the workHhej[) of which this paper In u part was 
in a [ilanning Hiage. tlinre was Hpeieiulatiein about tlie wiHeleimor 
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providing a Dolphi exercisG to workshop participanls on, tho 
"future use of Delphi iri higher oducatiori," This might have 
bum a propaedGullc learning experiencu for all participants. 
Yet it seemed better to leave that question to bo answered by 



the action roalitios of the comin| year. The extent of interest in 
Delphi suggosls that it is more than a, fad. Consensus about- 
Delphi in higher education will be the product of Jhe extent to 
which it is used. • \ " - 



Delbecq, A. L et aL Croup techniqum hr pmgram pknnihg Clenvlew, IIL ScoU, Foresman & Co., 1975. 
HuckfeldL V. L A fort^a^of changes in pomecondary educaiion. Boulder, Colo , NCHEMS at WICHE, 1971 




A FOLLOW-UP OF A DELPHI STUDY 



Norman R Uhl NoHh CGrolinQ Central UnivGmlty 



As indicaled in an arlido by Judd .in Coilege and 
Vniveruliy Business (1972), Ihe Dulphi luchniquu is boir^ used 
by mora and more instilutioni of higher educalion as u tool to 
obtain tunsonsus, A few of the aruas in which it has been 
. employud to enaouragc consensus are identifying coHego. 
univorsilywide, and statuwido educational goals and objoc- 
tives; curriculum and campus planning: studies of cost effec- 
tiveness and cost-benefit analysis; rajing^ scales and other 
evaluation procedures; educational goals and objectives for the 
future; and studios of resource allocation. 

Whilo most of the Delphi studies obtained convofgence 
of opinion after two or more rounds, none of the above sludics 
investigates the permanohcy of this opinion convergence. 
When consensus is achieved, does it reproserit a reol shift in at- 
titude or perception on the part of the individuals who changed 
their responses or are the changes only of a temporary nature. 

Method 

To mvestigate this question, 26 faculty who had partici- 
pated in a Delphi study of goals conducted by the author (Uhl, 
^ 1971) wore givon the identical questionnaire one year later. 
This, questionnaire asks for their present perceptions of the 
degree of importance given to different goals by their institutton 
ps well as what degree of importance thoy think should be at- 
tachod to each goal Thus both porMptions and attitudes are 
assessed. In the original study, participants converged in most 
goal areas from rather diverse opinions on the first round to 
general Bgreement on the third round. The question of interest 
hero is whether their responses to the first or last round of the 
Delphi will be closes I to the responses one ynifr later/ If the 
responses are closer to the first round, it would provide support 
for the argument that the Delphi process (as used in this goals 
study) does not hiive a lasting effect, whercjns the opptmite 
results would provide support to the hypothesis that a nuil shift 
in attitude and/or percoptioh does occur. 

Each pHrticipanrs responses to the lit) it(?ms in ih(] 
questionnaire given one ycuir lat(?r were compared with thai in- 
(Uviduars responses to the 110 items on the initial queHtlon- 
nniro and on the final qucmtionnairci, Absolute difference! 
scores wore calculated and compnrtKl (responBeH to tlie (juoH- 
tionnaire given one year inter minus responses to the initial 
D(]lphl c|unstlonnnire wen! compMrciil with responscis lo ihe 
qunslionnniro given one year Inlnr minus responses t(j tho finnl 
MphI quosllonnalnO. Binco the Hems of the qunstlonnnire 
mm) divided inloMagoal aroas, it was possibhi to obtain 
djffcirencci scores por gcml area l)y summing the upproprialci 
item diff{»renco scorcm* 'I1ie stn list leal analysis compared iho 
two difference! scorcm for the W gcwd imnm, This Inytjlvcnl (wo 
Hopafalo analyHciH (using LlnqulsVH tnialmanl by troHlni(!ni by 
Hub|miis doHign): omj used Ihcuilffnnjnco ficoros from ralingH of 



present importande, while the other used difference scores ob- 
tained from ratings of preferred importance. 

Resulls . ^ 

in both analyses it was found that ratings of importance . 
obtained one year after tho DQlphi study had been com pie tod 
'were more similar to the r&tings given on the initial rather than 
the final DeJphj questionnaire. (The Iwo difference scores wore 
significantly different at the .05 level.) In addition, there vvas a 
significant interaction between these difference scores and the 
goal areas. Upon examination of the cell means, it was found 
that this interaction wa| caused by a few goal areas (3 of the 18 
goal areas in the present importance analysis— Personal 
Development, Vocational Preparation,, and Resoprch— %nd 4 of 
the IB in the preferred importance analysis — Personal 
Development, Research, Social Conscience and Eaprii and 
Quality of Life) for which the responses to the questionnaire 
given one year later were more similar to those responses to Ihe 
final than thu'initial questionnaire. 



Discussion ^ 

The conteni of the few goal areas whU)h wore except 
tions wore reviewed but did not offer an explanation for their 
differing results. In general, the results provide] support to iha 
hypothesis thai, in this goals study, the changes in opinion as a 
result of Ihe Delphi technique were only of a tempornry nature. 
However, before those findings can go generalized, one j must 
consider the limitations of the present study* 

1, The subject of the study was present and preferred 
importance ratings of goals. It is possible that similar resulls 
would not ho obtained with other subject matter. 

2, 'Thij participants wore limited to faculty. 

3, Twenty-six fticully is a re la lively small sample, 

4, \^hlle ihn results of Ihci original Delphi goals study 
were used in institutional j^tenning, mesl of the faciUly in- 
cluded In this follow-up study did not partlaipate in this process 
of planning, and therefore have not conio In c:ontact with the 
results of the Delphi study during the year prior to this follow^ 
up study, Different resultH mighl have been ohlalmid if Ihe 
faculty were using the results of th(! Dolphi study or If lh(! ad- 
mlnlsjralorH who wnro reHfKJnsiblo forilui planning had been 
included in thlip study, 

5, If the followmp study had been pc!rformnd after a 
sh(jrlcjr time inliiival (cj.g,, six months), diffcmml results might 
have beitn obtained. ' 

il The study was (ionducic!d a| one inHtitutioni Instltu- 
lions with (liffineni iihunHJlnriHtics mlghl obtnln cliffomnl. 
rcmults. ' 
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. ^ p !l 'hal certain porsbnalily ns u raniilt of thn Dnlphi lochniqut!. It tltxm indiml.i that this is' 

t^M^.^ r,|8po.,. onts uffbct thn dogmu of con- likely to 1^^ a f^irtila arna for additional mmatO^. CarMn^t 

v«r|rm..« ohia.nod. No alUimpt mm mado to assess Ihoso van- ablos huvn boon i.iontifind which should lie considurnd in su«h 

whii„ iki. i I I , -1 , r. . ' SintitHhn Delphi luchniquo is iKnng usud rulhnr fro- 

^ Whdo this study doos not provulu a dHfin.livo iinswor qiinntly. such rnseHrch will have imporlant impliculinns for the 

to the onginnl queslion of the parmnnency of response changes uso of this tnuhniqun in hishor eilucalion. 



, ludd, R, C. Forecawing It, mtmnsM yathHring. delpKi grrivvs up to college needs. CbHege ami Univmiiy Busimss, july, 1972, pp. ;i3-,i7, 
for Highw Ediialic^S^'^^^^^^^ '^"'ham, N.C: National Uboratory 
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Throe ycai^ ago, Ihe UnivorHily of Sunia Clnra'H Com-, 
munily Council soughl lo arrivu al a consensus on inglilulional 
pnoriiius using a mod ifica lion of lhc» Dolphi lauhniquc (Partlnn. 
1972), II is now puss i bio lo ansoss iho impuul of lhal procoduro, 
Furlhor rnfinomonU in IhtJ applicalion, Iho rolr: of uonsnnsus 
leaching lochniquds in Iho docision-making hierarchy of Ihc] 
iinivbrsity, and uurroni applicalions in rcHoufco allocaiion wil!^ 
bo discusscjd in Ihcsc common Is. 

The Dolphi nppliiialion. undcrlnkcm Ihron yours ago at 
Santa Clara J Incitidod the administratlcin uf an institutional 
goals invonlory to the 38 mf;mbor Univoi^ity of Sania Clani's 
Univorsity Community Council, compasad of sludnnlB, fauulty 
and administralo^H. The ncmd fcir'an inslilulional prioritioH 
ranking liucamu evident vvhon IhtJ onuncil sought to rovinw and 
approve the annual University budget. The dubate over 
resource allocation quickly focused on inHlitutionnl priorities, 
ftiforo rosources could be allocalod, it was necessary to roiich 
agreement on institutional priorities, 

It is not colour. (;ntirely. wholhc^r or not the procedure 
which ovolvud should be given the Dt;lphi laboL The goiils of 
the procedure, however, are the same. The Dtilphi t(!chnique 
was developed to overcomo the m\m\ kinds of gronp inlnractiun 
constrairits that have arisen in many univorsity oommitteo 
stlualionH as the result of broadar govnrnnnccj participaticm. 
These are describod by the Rand grrnip: 

1, To reducp the tnndoncy of high ranked mum- 
hers of a group to intimidate the others antl to 
inhibit valuabh? exchange; ' 

2, To allow ieisurely cons idurat ion of propnsalH 
and counter propoBal?i, written evidence, anil 
arguments whi(^h the dynamics of group 

ings shnnal in words and no\m\ 
'L To allow personH to h witch posilions bascu! on 
the logic of the argumentSi without 'losing 
facif' by appoiiring intleclBivti b(!canHo of a prn- 
maturc! jucigmont (Dalkny & Hcilmc^r, lUHl); 
H(}|mer» 1900; Dalkiiy, 1909), 
llnr s(j|fM:tion of univcirsity committiH? momberHhips 
often ovtnicHikH the managf^ment maxim that thoHc) who are 
direutly reIat(Hl \\\ th(> organi^atiiinal hlc^rarchy shoiild not hohl 
niemberNhip on the samcj ciimmijtech Member 13, for cmnnipk!, 
is hoHilant lo ilinHHIy contradicM or cippose mtmilHir A, wh(i In 
his IxisN, l lownvun it is not unoonimon in IhcMicademii; scenij to 
find vic(? pruHi(l(;nts, deanH, faculty munibc*rH and Htudnnts, all 
piirticipating in debntcm nlNJut priorities which may havci a ina- 
jor impact on the programs for whl(:h mu of tlu; comniittcMi 
mnmbcM'H In roHponHihle, l lencc^ the attiat;tiV(^neHH of the nnlfihi 
Te(:|ini(|iHN--the fiiiitun) t)f anonymity, 

A BoGond Look nt InHtltutidnnj Prior It itiH Kaiiklng 

Hanta Clani h inillnl (^xjicnidtuH! resultiHl Uim thii 



University Community Councirs debate on the s(;quence in 
which pniposed now buildings would bo erected. This mmX for 
additional faciliti(m and their priority related to the priorities 
, given to tMi prt)grums in which the buildings were to be 
housed. It was anticipated that considomble timd would be re- 
quired for each of the 38 counc;il membtJrs lo (express thcur 
opinions anil ihcm debate all of the alternative's. Thorn was a 
neod for a mechanism to develop a ranking cjf goals in an or* 
' dnrly fashion. The Delphi lechnique offercid this pi)tentini, 

ThrcK? ycjars have passed, and cmr (ixpericmco will be 
helpful jn fhose using (his appnjnch.' 

1) There wore ernirs in selecting ilcjms wHtm w(! 
j:omposi!d Ihci initial inventory. VVtj mixed univer- 
sity objectives and goals together (if there is a 
diffonmce) and they should have bc!(!n included in 
separate inquiriuH,. Long-range objectivpjJ are 
clasHificid as those kinds of stat(;mentH lhal iippeur 
in the front of the catalog, and against which new - 
instilutional diroctions might be (evaluated. You (lo 
' not, however, expect th(!m to b(;come the focmB cif 
an iiciion program. Examples of ob|o(;tiv{m. from 
the Santa Clara instrument, would include: 
"Acihieve idtmlification as the smalL selective, 
\ Qith6IicMmiV(;rsity 

— Develop, an adminiNlration-Htudent com- 
munication (if major pblicien ^ 
Goai^ which would encourage, and tlid provoke, im- 
niediati! action included: " ' ^ ' 
Wunkiid CIS \m\mHan\ 

DeV(]|op a (:oorclinalt;d pr^igram for budgcH 
rcsview, 

I>ev(ilop mort^ HOphisticaliKl mntbodH to idtuilify 
superior teiiching, 

Evaluate a varic5ty (jf meal plans for students. 
lUmkml aj UiWo ImpinUmv.i] 

Int:roaHe suppcirf of tlu^ proHonl coutiHoling 
citmter, 

l^tablish a San FranclHco miMv. 

EHlablish a ujiiviirsily-widci governing boanL 
Why the c:onc(;rn for mixed objectivjjs and goalsy' 
The inventory lnsfrnmf!nt gcMs too king. The par^ 
ticipantH b(;c:(mio leery of tlu; Uiixt ndtoration, I'ar-' 
tieipafion may fail ofL If the central pnr|H)sc; of Iht! 
activity is carefully defineiL the number cif llfMilH 
in the ranking instrunicnit can be reciuiied. 
2) Wc; did not expfniniiuit with an open^(nided {\\\m- 
lion such an "Uank your univerHity program 
prioritieH t() incluck; the fiiur currently uiuiiU' din- 
cuHHion (theatrn, claHsrooniH, health cenler, and 
Htiiiletit nntivitieH center)),** Wet |jelievf!fl thlH 
WiiukI reciuircf too much tInH?. 
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Impact 

.Did imything huppon m n insult of thn lisling of 
priuritius using Ihd Dtjlphi Uiuhnlquu? Yuh, Thu finnnainl sup= 
port of thu Univnt^ily's (iouHHuIing uontur mm immoriialaly 
df'crnascid. Thn vouifumus support of a proposai fur a San Fran- 
uiscn Cnnlor disappn&rGd almost immmlintbly whnn thu Coun^ 
cjj rankud it of lilllu imporlanca A suBpiuiun that Ihnru wiis liu 
llo inlcirosl in a Univnmily^widc] gnvurning bonrd was also Im^ 
mcHiiatnjy t:onfirmod and ihi; disnussion.cnasud. 

Whin i;an bo gQn«rali^c;d from this uxpnricinci;? 

1) Thu uhimala purposu of activity must bu ularifuui 
and thu broadlh of inquiry rostriclod, 

2) Thu nood for prcvinwing with iho participants t^u 
implication of invuntory Btainmonts Utinnoi bu 
nvGr-strnssud/rho greater thu ftimiliarity nauh par- 
ticipant hm with thn ramifications of nvnry statu^ 
munt, thu moru confickintiu you will have in the 
rosults, ' 

3) It is a ftist way to g(M a group consonsus. to gut 
somcithing down on papor, to focus the dnbalch 

4) 1'hci abihty to arrivu at a consonsus shouhl not be? 
wjnfusud with tho ability of a group to achiuvo im- 
plumnntatiun of thu program on which thuru is 

i mnsmmm. This should bcMjbvipus, but it was not 

to Ihnstj of us who initiaily proposad this approach. 

D€lphi=A Means and Some Distance from the End 

When i first ruad of [hu Dulphi tuchniquu. 1 thought I 
had fmally found gold. In the oarly suvontius thu campiisus 
wuru slaggaring from onu posturu to thn nuxl soaking a new 
stability,.! shanRl thu strong ftjuling that members of thu 
Univnrsily community wuru oiHJrnting nt cross purfxjsiis, nnil 
that moru unni^y was ljuing spunt suuking consnnsus than was 
ihruclfid toward oducation. Thuruforu, if u consunsus could 'bu 
ruachcid on purposu and diruction, tho untii^ius of thu nntiru In- 
slilulion would hn fiKmsncI on rudufinud ^ uommtjn goals I ^ 
nssummJ i:onsnnsus was synonymous with achifjvtimunt, and it 
was ncM and is not, 

ihu first uk^munt ntlding to my confusion alxjui the 
Dulphi Inchniquus program was nnis(h Thuru wuru unough 
voic<?s proposing allcjrnativus that one aHsumud that thu institu^ 
linn had ccjmci to a halt whilo listoning and waiting for consun^ . 
HUH. F'nr uxamplu. ihuru had buun conHidurablc] agitation to 
opcMi a San Francisco Qmtur in ikv. style? of Anti(K:h. Thu 
mnssagu llum grow Itntdur that Santa Clani was no long(?r cnp^ 
ablu of rusponding to brav(! nuw pmposals l^jr changch In thu 
ranking of institutional prioritit?s by \hu Community Qjuncil, 
liowuvur. thti Ban Francisct* Dmtur was rankc;d of 'littlu impor- 
tancu." It ihfm bummu tilmv that this particular activity was 
b(5ing uncnuragtul l)y onu particularly uffuctivc? lijhbyist who 
was living in Han Francisco and Huarching Irjr an alturnativu to 
thu m^inWi) commute?, The l>;lphi KjchniqiU! iduntifi(jd ihu 
slrunglh of thtJ Hignals being mmi. 

Moru imporlant than Iht; noisu fniHor is tht; cjrror madu 
in (endowing thu Dulphi luchniquu with thu ability t(j mandate 
hnplunKMitation. In this connuction, il is well to rumi;mlxM' thu 
uffiMitivu ustm that can bu madu of coinicils and iiommittfjus: 
Thuy can ruviuw coordination: Ihny arc luss uffcjctlvirl^^r imphh 
munting a spucifir: program. HiHMiiflu programs arc? bust Imphj^ 
iTHmtud by a person who is given thai authority and njspon- 
sibility, Th(f unthusiasm for the Dulphi tec^hniciuu. for identify^ 
ing conscMiHus, must Ihuruforu imi Im conlumKl with the luader- 
"ship. inHplnilion, motivation, and drivij that an? neiiuHsary (uv 
gcjid nitainmunt, This Is perhaps moru uiitioal in \hu acfnlunnti 

:i42 



unvimnmunt than in the military or business activity/ In the 
university thurn urn miiny alt(;rnalivns which cnn bu idoniifitfd 
with sudc]uss, For uxamplo, few institutions offer ciugroiis in all 
possible academic distiiplines, Tho chuico of which onus to pur-' 
suo does not ruspond to any set of ahsolutus, Many programs 
are successful because of the puoplu involved in ihuir attain^ 
munts. It is possiblu for group consensus togivo a high priority 
ranking to an activity or program, yet tho program will fjdter 
because thuru is no onu to follow through. This should admil- 
tudly bu onc] of the considurations of those doing thu priority 
rankings, but thoy may bu using absolutes for thoir judgmcmts. 

A final obsurvation on uur uarlior uxpnriuncu: It should ■ 
bu romumljurod that the consonsus of a group obtained by tho 
Delphi technique gives no more political slaturu to the group ^ 
(despite th(! "scientific approach'^) than duos any oihur leoh- 
niquo, such as a majority vote. 

The 36 mombers of our Univuraity Cummunily Council 
express the opinion of 3H puoplo, Tho students nru uluuiut] to 
membuR^hip but do not stand for reelection. The students, 
faculty mumburs or administrators ruroly canvass their constit^ 
uunts. This^ observation is true for many univursity eommitteu 
activities. Thu Delphi technique is a consonsus of that group 
only and is ruprusentative of thu untiru univursity Lommuiiity 
only to the degree* that the group is ruprosunlativu, 

1'he nued for consensus continues. Due?': ion ^makers 
.should know thi? position of '"ruprusentative^^ gnjups, evun if 
tfte consensus of the group does not bucomu policy. Often it 
may. With the growing concern fVjr rusourct; allocation. I will 
cipse with a duscription of our currunt activity which indicmtes 
our continuing interest in thu DeJphi mulhod- 

The Delphi Technique for RDsourae Allocatipn 

Santa Clara has a budget commiltuc], huadtid by the vic(; 
prusident for finance, which is advisni-y to the prusidunl; Th(} 
prusidenl therufore. nmd not listen to thu gn3up consunsim if hi* 
chtjoscs not to. On Ihc! other hantl with Ihu kuen compciiilion 
ffjr limited funds, hu may wish to havu an ndditional uvaluation, 
indfjpcMidunt of that of his tjwn staff officcn's, Whilcj Santa Clara 
has buun fortunatt) in not yut nmuJing to facu a duficit situation^ - 
we are stjeking to duvulop orgnnizational pnocudmu?s to supjjori 
rijsoui'ou ailfjcation tluciisions that may bucomu moru nislriclive. 
Our initial activity includes a composite of thu Dulphi tcMibnicnui 
and zuw basu butignting. 

Thin year a million dollars in additicmal support was ru- 
qnuslud for pnigrams. with only $200,00(1 avaihdjhj kiv iuldU 
tional supporl Thu budgut committ^u! is nomposud of thiuc; vicc! 
prusidunts, Ihruc^ duans. the; nonlrollur. six faculty mcmiburs. " 
and three students. To help each m(;mher of the? group bcMtur 
undurstand the? implications of th(? chtiicos to hu minh;. su|>|jort^ 
ing dticunHHitation includuch , ' 

1) ih(j namu of ihu activity c)f prtigriim, 
^) Ihu amount rcKiutmtcul. 

ii) the impact cin Iho prtigram if su|)|)oi't wasgrantcid, 
4) impact on thu progiam if snpptn'l wiis (hniirjcl, 
H) Hupportlng statistical analysers. 

Since thc?n; wert; tm ru(p»;HtH to rtfviuw, thuru was a 
nuucl l(Ham(iuris(Hhu original, Hupporting dfMmmtmtation tosUH^ 
lam Ihe int(;rc?st of thu (jriglnal mcMnbnrH iM' the budg(H ccanniit- 
Unh Thu (KmdenHiMl Huppoiting documcuitation fur undi 
piogram was ruviuwud by thi; group as a whoh; with t|nc;sti()nH 
answcinKl. and addilicmal data ohtuifiud whim requcfstud. \^u]\] 
niembur of thfj group then ranked each itinn on a 2iU\nm]\ scaiu 
that acj;omodjH(Ml importanccf and ingiMicy, lJrgc?n(:y iif Ihu ru^ 
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qupsl was refleclud in an llom suuh as incrcasod suppof I lo uc- 
comoUale rising ulilily bills. ^ 

The group rankings we re ihun cornpilud. Bcicauso somti 
of ihe ruquesled aupporl relalod diruclly lo momburs of Ihci 
committuo, the Delphi confidontially was approprialo. The 
group then reviewed ihe allocation "winners*' in Ihoir rank 
order., and priorities were rouonsidorcd to sen if ^'further con- 
vergence" could bo obtained. This was the approach used this 
year when only the surplus was being assigned to priority 
ncjods. The next slop is to extend this approach lo review all ex- 
isting programs and prepare for reallocation. The approach de- 
veloped for next year is to arbilrariiy reduce the funding of all 
programs to an 80% level Then the priorities for restoration or 
for new rcqueslH will be deveiopetl using the Dtilphi rnelhod. 



Suniniary 

The Delphi lochniqun works very vvell if it is used for 
its intended purposo. It is an effective, fast method for fcaohing 
a consensus of a group when the power structure relationship 
of the participants inhibits candid discussion. In addition* if an 
adequate number of reiterations are undertaken, it forces 
prolonged consideration with adequate supporting malorial 
This is . not typical in most non-struclured decision-seeking 
group meetings, Finally, it must be remembered that il is a con- 
sensus seeking technique, not an implementation mechanism. 
Ail of the problems of institutional strategy and oi^anizational 
effectiveness remain. The Djiphi technique points the way and 
reduces exiraneous noise. It does not provide the essentials of 
leadnrship. enthusiasm, and drive. 



Dalkey, N., ^ Helmer An experimenlal application of iht? Delphi method to the ust? of u5?jM?rlb, RM-727-:R Helmer, O., The use of the 
Delphi technique in problemb of educational rnnovatioa mfth P-i4yy; Dalkey. N. C.The Delphi method: An exijerimental Mudy of group opinion. Santa 
Monica, California: The Rand Corporation, lyfty. ^ 

Parden, R. \ The Delphi lechnique modified for eUablibhing institulionarf)rioritiesas a prerequisite to resource a\\ocaU6n.Proc veilings of the I2ih 
Annual Forurn, Associailon for Insiilulional Research, 1972, p. 106. . ^ 
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A TWO TIME USER LOOKS AT THE DELPHI TEi 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



W,'KeiiH Evans. 
Portland SiaiG Univemiiy 



The ulussical modol of thu pelphi mGlhod, a producl of 
ihii Riind CorpomliQn brain Irusl. is focusnd loward ducrenslng 
divorgonl opinions and umprging with somo represenUilion of 
group consensus, Classical mulhodology gGnerolly diclalos 
many iluralions in ordt-r (o hammer oul consonsus^flon, in 
my opinion, by wuaring out the rusporidunL Specifically, ihe 
procedure ineludos Tepoaind rusponses to a shorl slalomenl 
Delphi queslidnnairo; auch successive response dcs^ned to 
narrow the gap bntwoon agroemnnl and disagreement The re^ 
spondenls am given fetKlback bolwoen each round indlcaling 
where (heir answtjr slands in relaliqn lo Ihn average of all 
responses. Each repellliun gives the respondcml iheopporlunily 
to modify his previous response (prosumably loward the ma- 
jority response). Often there are four or moro repelilions in a 
Delphi procedure. (For n mure aomplnle descriptien of classical 
Delphi methodology see The Rand Corporation (19?1), Dalkoy 
8i Hclmer (1963), and Dalkey, RQurke, Lewis, ^ Snyder, 1972,) 
The typicul setting fx3r a Delphi exercise varies consi(l- 
erably. However, in general Mphi has been used primarily in 
the business/tc?chniaa! world, and in particular, in a plannihg or 
ftirecasling setting. How then does one dinil with not only a 
non-business/technical audience, in this case university 
facuily, but also an audience which has seriouN reservations 
about tqehniques like DtHphi and to whom planning often ap- 
pears antithetical to the? ncademic cmterprise? Thn answer, as 
laid^out Jn this arlicde, is— =CHrefully ancf flexibly. 

The us(j of Delphi in highuv educailion has not l)eeri ex- 
leriHivo, idthcHigh, as some; nmearchers suggest, publishnd (lis- 
cussions may hi] limiliHl by us(;rs not wanting to revcuil s(msip 
tivu institutional issucm which were the subjecl of \hu Dt;lphi 
exercise. Decuiuse of tht] scmsitivily of univ(]niity uuditmces and 
pei^haps iwm lhc;ir intrinsic ntlversily to lechniquc!s like Df^lphi, 
thijrn an; two importanl cjuestions the answers to which could 
strongly inflmmce success. The? first t|uf;stion asks whellKjr 
atihiiiving constmsus is Ihe only valid objisctivn a! a Delphi ex- 
perience. Tim second questiim asks wheiher the ehiHsicnl 
Delphi paratligm can or shijuhl be? motlifieiK ^ 

As to wh(?ther Dt;lphi must fecus on cunscmsus, judil 
tl072) points mil that Dcilphi is gninlng reufjgnilion for otlicjr vir- 
tues such as pointing out divtjr^ence of opinifni. On ih(! scM^oml 
issue, )udd (1972). Jacobson (1970), and Hudspeth (1970) ilis^ 
agree about the; necKl inlngrily in Ihi? DcHphi prcxress, Jaciol)- 
son ajyologizes for inmptJiing with Ihe cilnHsical Delphi 
paradigm, while liitld nnd l lnilspiMh np[)(;ar lo oncourage 11. 

The Iwo cjxpericsnces reported hiire, from ihn ouIH(?I, 
were tk^NigncMl wllh the rcjcognilirm that changing ihi5 l>elphi 
paradigm would Imj necimHury. Clearly, bndnusn of lli(j nnlurc; of 
the pariitiipanlH {m will hi) (kmcribed later, Ihe Hiiggnsliim lo 
use Delphi was mn\ with highly mixed (nnolicmH), chisskiiil 
rJelphi priicednnm wouhl have l)een cuHihterproduiMlvc; li) 
achieving the goals dnsired. Principally, Ihe objectivt? was to IN 



ji^iit a coherent and hxjused direction for gftiup discussion. 
Consensus was not an objective, and, if consensus was to be 
achieved jil all, it was to be achieved through discussions 
following the Delphi exercise rather than as a product of the 
exercise, " 

In two situations/which will he \hi\ case studies con- 
lalned in this artide, the need and rationale for a Delphi ap^ 
proach arose out of frustration. The frustration was caused by 
the inabilfly of a group of university faculty and administrators 
to focus a productive discussion on the issues which brought 
them together. In both cases the su^^estion toaise techniques 
like Delphi iu help synthesijse the discussions was met with 
nither neutral or negative reactions from Ihe groups. Their ulti^ 
mate acquiescence to participating resulted from (a) discus- 
sions insuring them that Ihe process was not as dehumanizing 
and insensitive us many thought, and (b) their Rontinuod 
frustration in not being able to focus their discussions on the 
issues at hand. . ■ 

Because of tho nature of the groups, their reluctance to 
participate, and the modifications carried out to make; Delphi 
workable in this S(?tling, the desuripiion of this effort should 
have wide interest. In particular, the discussion should be of in- 
terest to eduealors, students of Delphi, and practicing educa- 
tional administrators. 

The Two Case Studios 

Bcjfore going into the tlotails of the two Dcilphi iix^ 
peri(?nci;s, it may be helpfid at the oiitscM lo indicate the prin- 
cipal diffei-cuices betweim i\m two cases: 

I. Onc> case invijlvcKl a small group of approximatcdy 
10 fMHjple while the olhiir group involved approx- 
imnliily 50 people, 
^. The small group was hcimogcmcKius in rank as they 
wtsro all acaclemicj deans: h()wc;v(H', sin(;e (hey 
represented variiuis schools and colleges within the 
institution, iheir acndeniici iHsciplines and their 
academic; sympathiim werci highly divergent. 
11 The large! group was cmtremely licMenjgeneous in 
rank and status givcm that it was ccnnprjHcHl of stu- 
ilijnis, fiicidly, department chairmcm, ileans, and mU 
ministralors. Of cours(i, the acachmiic; background of 
the group was also highly diversii. 
*l. Tlui small group was allempling to focun on long= 
rangr? planningguidelimm for the institutic^n imiv Wn) 
nexl 10 yeni^s, and the lai^jn group was JcMjking ftn* 
Hptjcific cuirricidar (change in the slrucluni of lower 
divlHicm educnilcm al Ww. Inslilution, 
'Hii! Dtilphi prociKiuni with the stnall group was acN 
ministered and analyzed icjtally by a papcjr and pen- 
cil hand 0[)ernlion, while? thcj large grmip arid ihelr 
rcsHponsoH through ilw Hcmond Itenitlon wcu^e 
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miinipulaloci hy thii numpulor min^ Hoflwuru liovnl^ 
oppfl by HiHikftjlill (W72) ut Ihu Nntional Cnnlur f<)r 
Highnr Etluaulic)U Miinii||CMTinnl SyslnniH, Th) finnl 
phaso of thu lurgo group c?xnmlHtJ. whu^h conKmUul 
i)f Hummurizini* Ihi) impiianlion^ of th(: Dcjlphi nx- 
pcMMnncKh could not In; und was nol (MjmputcuiKtKi* 
Tim Small Group, Tho Mmnll ^rciup, ihc; univrprHily's 
Counnii of Atmdomic Dmm, wuh compriHud of Iho ilmm of all 
uf thi; scIiooIh and (JolhignH, ihu dinHitor of librnricJH, iKi; 
iuuid(;mio viun proHidnnl and Hcivond of his UHsi^lnnlB. Thn 
group, ovur a pijriod of lime;, had boon gnippliny unsutN 
ousHfuIly with an nffbri In nHlubllsh nuadcmiio ^Oiih. dirntMlons, 
and priorilioH fur Ihn inslitulion. Aftor fcmr mocilings vvhinh 
w«irt; (:harti(il(;riznd by a minimum of fonus in Ihi; conloni of the; 
dimniHHions, it wuh suggofstncl that Homolhing liko iHo Di;lphi 
lochniqui; might produiii; some; Hlniulur(; from whiuh \hu din^ 
ousHion coukl Hpnngboarcf Spotafically. Iho group as a whole? 
-romgni^od ihn lack of dirnulion In \hi) diHiiuHsionH/ and tho 
qU{;stion was rnis(;d an tc) wh{;lhc;r (hurt; was symc; !c;(:hniqu(; or 
upprnach lo In; takm In htilping the; group auhic^vi; a produntivt; 
diromion, Tho author m;h?olo(l D«dphi and proposnd it k) \hi) 
gmup, mcM'tlrig with moHlly noutral response; and Himm mildly 
ncjgativc; n;ac;(ion basiKl on a ponuiplion of tho pnnimH as a 
* souiul mmmu) gamc^" Thu gi'oup. howc;vc;r, au(juit;s(:c!d lo pro^ 
(aioding widi Dolphi on Ihij basis of thif fooling that almoHl any- 
thing would bn h(;ll(;r than tho aimk;HHnoHN of tho provious 
moolings, ' - 



Givon tho altiludu of tho gnmi) and Iho goal whicih'wns 
lo hi) a(;hi(!V(;(l hy im of Dolphi, U)., fcjuusing disuuHsion, iho 
•authjir dfHiiikHl lo usn a two-^ruund Dolphi pmooduro. 'rhn ho- 
(lu(;nc;o cif activity wan hk f()l|ows; ., 

1, Tho roHpondonl^ won/ askcul to '\ . . list, in shorl 
snnlonco hirm, what you m;o uh important chungoH 

' which will luko plauc; at thn inslilulion ()r what pn;H= 
onl tlin;otions will rcKJoivii sIiDng support at tho in= 
Hlitutii)n ill Iht? nc^xl five; yoarH<" Thoy wore; to bo 
suhniitlc;d to Ihi; author in wrliing prior lo th(; nc;xl 
ni(H)ting. 

2. Aflnr cJomphHo ri;lum was n;ooiv(ul. tho n;HponH(?H 
won! (;dilod and put into list fonii, iJasiuully. Iho 
(Mliting c;onsislc;d of tho killowing: (a) wc/rdy 
rcjHpunsos won; uollapsod into singh; piirnphrasnd 
ilc;n)H, and (b) duplioatj; ikniis w(;rc; oliminaUul, 
Fignm 1 showH tho sampkis of thu finislKMl ittmis. 
The; prcKiosh proihujcul 4 1 it(»ms, 

Li. At thu noxt mc;(;ting, whioh was two woc;kH afltjr tho 
initial itc;ms wcmi; rnijiuisUid, thn rc;Hpondonts wore; 
givon Iho 41 ilomH in quoslicmnairi; form and ask(?d 
lo roMpond to cmch in t(;riiis of a (luf-difuis: (ii) 
Amuwing l/i/s o/inngo will tmaur, wlua u /// bo Uh 
/mpoo/?— using a 5=point rcJsponHO soak? with polos 
n;pn;sonfing nnno in vory gro(iir(b) Winit is l/io 
iikiihoiHl this i:lHumi will iwcur? ^iising a n-point 
r(;Hponso simile; with pok;H n!pn;sc;nling ofino /o vnry 
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Change Staiement 



Assuming this change 
wit! occur, what wilt 
be its impacl^ 



Wtiat h the likeii- 
hood \h\h changu 
will occur? 



Should I tie 
change occurs 



1. There will bv cgniinued dominance 
of teacher certification 

2, The percentage of lower division 
enrollment will decrease, upper ^ 
division and graduate enrollment 
will increabe^ but lower, division 
will remain as a subslanlial part 

of the enrollment. 

.1 There will be a growing intereM 
in recreational and culfural 
offerings. 

4. rhc?re Will be a strengthening 
of our urban role, 

5. More depart rnunth will pdrtitipate 
in ItH? ihrcM' ducloral programs. 

ft. Till* fjrirnary guidelines If) I lie 
future will b(> narrfjwiy construed 
(lefifiillonsof Ijolh urban location 
andltH'Sorvire" fiirictions, 



very 
great 



o o o o o 



CI o o o o 



o (} o o n 



tj O ?) o o 



O t_i i) ii u 



o o o o o 



impossible virtually 
certain 



definitely definitely 
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O o o o 
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7, Wo will eMpefinnco a new r?nrollmont 
surge about lUfifJ. 
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grmU c) Should thfi ahangu ovaur? —using n 5^ 
point mspons(] sduln with Iht? poUm rnprnsnnling 
dofwAlely nof and dufinitaly yoa 
4. .Aflor a complotc! roUirn was achiuml, iht) 
vmpomm wurci hand labulalucl and rcHurntHl vyith 
sUiUhUus for (mc;h quustion showing (u) whul tht; in- 
dividual ruspondnnl had angworud, (b) Iho moan (or 
ttvoragn) rosponso, and (u) Iho rango of rnsponsos. 
Figum 2 shows whul cmuh rospondoni roauivad. 
This compinlnd mn Ajrmnl Dulphi prixjcidurn, 

Tho final produnl, as shown in Figuro 2, was U9«id as a 
discussion documtmt and sorvod extrnmejy well in that 
uapacity, Inllial discussion focusotl on tho range of the iifims in- 
cludud, Commonls rangod from surprisp and disagroomnni as 
lo what had- boen said in a partibular ilom to discussions of 
subsiancu rolatcd to thn implicalions for the institution s futurn 
contained in thn items. Thn author offbred little or no guidnnca 
as to how tho discussion Bhould proceed. Basically, the group 
, found its own. direction. The Ifivel 01" discussion eventually gut 



down to the spocific response patterns, both in terms of the in= 
diuation of cnntral tendency shown by tho mean and Iho'indica-^ 
lion of relative agreoment or disagreement shown by the range, 
, On the whole the results of the oxerciso were excellent 
For tho firat time tho group was able to deal with issues In an 
organized and prodjuqiiyq way. Tho ^Iphi experionco in the 
course of its two ilerations had not dulled any appelites or 
enthusiasm for discussion of the subject. In fact, it had clearly 
provided a focus wliich was pr^uctive for discussion. 

The LargQ Croup: This second use of Delphi was moti- 
vated for the same basic reason as was Its use with tho small 
graup-^tho inability of the discussants to focus their energy 
and ideas. The large group consisted of a broad range of stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators meeting to discuss a common 
concern for the current structure of lower^division education at 
• the institution. It was an ad hoc group which met weekly, in tho 
evenings and on a voluntaiy basis, to discuss the problem. The 
size of the group varied from 50 to 70 people across the course 
of the meetings. After a series of approximately six meetings, 
the objoclive of producing a model for a revised lower-division 
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ROUND III INCTRUMENT 




Change Siatement 


Assuming this change 
will occur, what will 
be its impact? 


What IS the likeli- 
hood this change 
will occur? 


Should the 
change occur? 




none very 
. great 


impossible virtually 
certain 


definitely definitely 
not 


1. There will be continued dominance of 
teacher certification. - 


O 0 ^0 Q Q 


P 0 E A® ^ 


0 0 ^0 O Q 


2. The percentage of lower division 
enrollment will decrease, upper 
division and graduate enrollment ^ 
will increase, but lower division 


Range 1-5 ' 
J 

O Q 0 ^] 0 


Range 2=5 

0 0 Q 0 ^0 


Range 2^4 

0 0 p o ^o = 


will remain ai a lubstantial i^art 
of the enrollment. 










Range 2^5 


Range 4-5 


Range 2-5 



3. There will be a growing interest 
in recreational and cultural 
offerings. 



o Q o ^fg} o 
Range 1 ^5 



0 0 0 ^o o 
Range 2-5 



o o u o 
Range 2-5 



4, There will be a strengthening of 
our urban rble> 



0 0 0 o^^^o 
Rar^e3-5 



5. More departments will participate 
in the three doctoral programs^ 



6. Theprimaryguldelinosiothe 
future will be narrowly construed 
definitions of Ijoth urban locatian 
and its "service'' functions. 



7, We will eMpofionco a nm enrol I men! 
surge about IQC 



0 0 0 fl 

Rar^e 2-5 

O O O0 o 

A 

Range J-!? 
o o o ^ 

Range 3-5 



J o o 0 ^o 
Range 3-5 

Q El o o 
Rar^e 2-4 

f .l f j o o 

^Range 2-4 

o o ^ o Q 
A 

Range 2-4 



o o O^ j^O 

Range 4-5 

^ ^ E A^ ^ 
Range 2-5 



00 A© o o 
Range 1-5 

O (1 O 

Range 3=5 



A ^ Average Response 
□ ^ Your Response 
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ROUND IMNSTRUMENT 

Indjcate the types of sludems we should be servir^ (structure the universe jnto whatever cat^ories make sense to you), 



(RESPONSES) 



People, who do not come or drop out due to the way in which 
the educa I iona I system functions. 

Gifted people who are novy staying away or dropping out. 

Whoever wishes to come if they can do the work (have the 
capacity to perform). 



Do you agreB that this respond is an 
important element in the student body of 
a revised low^er division? 

Strongly Dfsagree itron|Iy Agree 

0 0 0 0 0 0-0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 



,000 



- What are the outcomes, benefits, results, needs, etc., which should Dccri^ from a revised lower division 
structure? 



(RESPONSES) 



tome sense of how organized knowledge and inquiry processes 
can help the students understand the world, their fellow 
persons, and themselves. 

An understanding of the relationship between the pretenily 
compart menial i zed areas of knowledge and the relating of 
this ynderslanding to one's everyday ej^perience, perceptions, ' 
and ideas (a coherent frame of reference within which to 
structure the self and the environment). 

The opportunity to take increasing responsibility for one's 
own education (more self determination) as a learning 
experience, 



How highly do you value the output (goal) 
SL^gesied by this response? ' . 

Highly Detrlmentai Highly Valuable 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 ^ 



The 



"how" or structure necessary to produce the outputs, given the input (From 



0 0 0 0 
Questions I and II above). 



0 0 0 



0 0 0 



(RESPONSES) 



Greatly decreased class sizes. 

A variety of class sizes can still prevail as long as 
groups of itudenls move together through basic courses. 

The creation of cohort units formed by new student? . 
(20-25) around a voiced interest in general areas of 
educational concern. 

what do you see as the chief weaknesses of the present lower division slruclure? 



Assuming this change did occur, what 
would its impact M 



No Impact A arcat Impact 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 .0 



0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 



0 0 0 



(RESPONSES) , 

# 

The dominant organizalion of learning andinowledge about 
the academic di^iplines. \ 

AKachmeni to department 5 that regard lhem**elvus, perhaps 
properly, ai guardians of disciplines said to be divinely 
sanclioned (improperly). 

The survey courses are loo comfipftmentnlized with loo 
little effort made to connect ihiem to other field^icjo 
much K'fial, lock-step in^!|lJf^if)n. 



Do you think ihe concept in this response 
merits atlenlion in revising a lower division 
structure? 



0 C) 0 0 



0 0 0 0 



Not Important Very Important 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



fl" 0 0 



0 0 0 
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siructufc npptmnid m tlmtanl as ii hail appoiiruti in Iho '.litinl 
meeting. Tho divni'Hu baakgroimds uf ihn pnriic*ipanls, ihn ap^ 
parent divcrHily uf (he npininns as iu what ehanguM Mhoiild oi> 
uur, and (ho size of (ho yroiip uli workud an conHtniints agninHl 
(ho nbilily to emtjrgo with a nohemnl structurCL 

Modvajud by (he four of losing (hn enthusiasm of (he 
gruup if some fbuuB could no( be (t)usud out of (heir gatherings, 
Dtdphi was suggtjsled as a mmm (o auhieve some sense of 
.slruu(ur(? from whieh (he disuussions uould prnduue more eon- 
nreto results, 'rhnre was considerable coneern in (he group 
about the legitimnuy of using the Delphi leehnique, but the 
sense of frustration that had built up over past meetings, as 
with the small group, outweighed the eonuernH, So planning fcjr 
th<! second Df^lphi oxperienec; bogan, 

Thn initial instrument whiuh was stmt to the respon- 
dents explained brinfly thnt we wcirt] attempting to . , ziivu 
in on a mnd(d with specified compomintH for lowur-division 
rofbrm," Further explnnations suggc^sted thai "\ , . It has - 
becjomc? appartint (ha( the? open group discussiuns mcMhod has 
limitations in reaching this gnal" Tha proeedun) vvus ox- 
plained as a series of . . requests asking for your rnsponscf 
painting out that . . nfter uneh rountl, summaries will be 
providnd showing a variety of factors about the issucm being 
distnissud/* The insirinntml went on to say , . after severul 
rounds, (hero will omtjrgo an indication uf group consfmsus as 
well as indicators of significant areas of non-agreemnnt;" und 
. . out of (his process a model wi,ll t»mei^e/' The (erm 
Delphi was ncsvur spcicifically used in ilesc:ribing (ht* t'xernisfh 
The nhspondcmts wtirtMiiskeu tu respond in short c:on- 
eise stmienois to the following qiieslions; 

1, Indicate tht» type of studimt we should hi? serving. 
What are Iho outcomes, benefits, results, needs, etc, 
which sh<)uld acciruf; from a revised lownr-division 
structure? 

l\. What will htj the revised lower-divisitm structure? 
4, Given that a suitable model is created, what would 

be your (short scintenei]) suggestion Uiv iniplementa- 

(ion at this institution? 

What do you see jis the chi(«f weaknemsus of iht? 
prciscMd lt)vv(!r-divisiun system? 

Th(? instruniiuu or questiniis mmi (listribuliMl to np- 
proximately 70 peoplt?, and 51 petjple responded. At this point 
a massive? cKlitiog job lot)k place; wjainihy Icjng scaitcmces y^tm\ 
ccmdtmsc;tl iind rtipetitions wenj idiminutcid. Qia^slion 4 prtjved 
imusable du(; tt) a haik of rcisponsiK The wmW wns a (otal of \M 
.short snntuntH) itt>ms across th(; 4 reniainlng (jucistions, A 7- 
pi)int scale was coiistructcKl for the stjccind ileralion to elicit 
further resptmsc) on (jach item, Untlur entih of \\m Unir originnl 
questions a diff«;rent rns|x)ns(} si:ale (juc'stion was used. For ex- 
amphh ft)r th(; ilems nmiMjnding to Quesf/on t (Intiicate the* 
type of stud(Miis we sh(juhi Ik? seiving) thr; resixmse scale qinis- 
tion was Do you ogrec? ihut thh response m on ImpurKuU o/e- 
nwiU in thn Htinhnl hnily of a reWsoc/ /owerf/iW?ao/i? with the 
(wt) p(jles rc!pres(mting siro/ig/y ugnu} and sl/Ofjg/y c/fscjgree. 
For \hu ilenis jjrtjparud fi)r QuesUon 'd (What m\ the? (nilconiim, 
l)(m(}fits, results, noedN, (Me,, vvhich should occur froni n reviHetl 
lower^tlivjsifm structure?) ihfi responsti st;ide qurHtlon was 
Ihm highly dn you vo/ue tht) iHitpiit fgooO suggesfef/ by thtH 
response? with the two poles representing h/gh/y ilnlnimniUil 
and h/g/i/y vo/uob/e, Figure shows the four original cjU(?s- 
tions, Honii? sample itcntis and the? responHf? scinle qu(;s(ion. The 
format in Figure (i Is idenlical in (hat which wah Hent t(i (he n?- 
spejiulenls in the Hocond nnnid. 

:i4H 



From the second round, rosponsuK worn recetvod from 
31 people. These respunsus wcire koypunchiul and analyziul by 
the computer software acjquired from the National Ceninr for 
Higher Education Managonient Systems (NCHEMS), Thosofl- 
wun? provided ibr (?ach respondcml n summary for each item 
which included: (n) their individual response, (b) (he median 
as an indication of central tendency, (c) an indicadon of (ho 
range of responses, and (d) an indicniion of the interquartile 
range, A sample: of the output is shown in Figure 4, In addition, 
the? sejftwarn produced a variety of summary statistics available 
to the experimenter whlcjh prove?d veiy useful for summarizing 
across all respondunts. 

Using the summary statislie^s provided for the experi- 
menter, a general narrative summniy of the thrusts she)wn by 
the Delphi exercise was? eonstrutited and returneid to the re- 
sponelenls along with the indivielual outpeU sheets desaribod 
e?arlier. The narrative summary vvas a highly sue;cfissful device 
to frame the? ensuing discussion, Specificj items along with the 
re?sponse eharacturistics of the items e:oidd therefore be dis- 
eaissed readily in the? broade?r cnnte?xt of what had e?me?rged as 
impeirtant eiire?ctions feir a re^viseid luvvexr-division structure. In 
iiHuai, the Dc?lphi re?sponsos as Hynfhf?si^edljy (he? narrative 
summary provideid an ahhreviate?(l proleitype lowe?r-elivision 
me^?l. The prototype, taken along with the individual output 
sheibts In front of e?aeih respontlent, were used by the group to 
work tejvvard the? cemslruetion of the? encUpreKjuct modeil e)f 
loW(?r-division e?ducatlun a( (he institution. 

Perhaps the most telling occurrence? in pointing out the 
success of this application of the? D[?lphi was a e:ommenl made? 
by ()ne of the participants in the meeting whe?n the re?sults and 
simimary were dlscusseid. The individual, a niculty member, 
rejse? at the end of thb meeting and snici "I wish to congratulate 
the grcnip on Ihis effeirt. I have always !3e?lie;ved that the use cjf 
statistics anel 'the? appiieailion of social se:iene:e niethe)ds were a 
waste? of e?ffejrt or a way to hide or manipulate? facts. This i?xer- 
cise? has changed-^my mind, 'I'his has be?e?n a ve?ry gooel e?x- 
pe?ri(?ne]o, and it has lieilp(?d us ele?al more elireieitly with this 
problc?m (if kiwesr-diyision ejflueuitiejn,'* 



Summary 

The? use; of the? De?lphi le?e;hnique? in the two case? studies 
vnri(?d in de?sign nnel nie?lhe)dej|ogy from a pure classiejal l>?lphi 
paraeligm, Furthe?r, the me'lhejel of the? two ne?lphi applinalions 
r(?vie?Wf?el h(?re?.varie?d enie? freim Ibe? other as Weill The?e?xnmples 
she)wn he?re? eian perhaps help othe?r r(?seare;he?rs anel praeiti- 
tioni?rs aeihieve? a meuisure? eif succe?ss in the?ir l>ilphi applica- 
tionH. Seane? gene?ral observations folkiw: 

1. The? l>?lphi m<?thoeloIejgy e;an he? and slunild be 
taihm?el lo me?e?t the? needs of the? ineiividuals or 
grejups involv(?el. Thin implie?K its me)dification (?ith[ir 
Ihrougli Hhorti?ning the? pre)e:eiss or alte?ring its se?- 
t|ia?ne)e? nv e;ennpone?nls. 

2. The l)r?lphUi?chnieiiie) is a valunbh? ei(?vice? lor ioeais- 
lug on eie?ntral Ishu(?s. It ele)e?s neit have te) eipesrale? as a 
e:imse?nsus make?r, 

M. The? gr(?al(?si value freini the Ili?lphi method mn be? 
achieveitl whe?n those? aelminisle?ring it are? se?nsitive? 
tej the ejueHtleais e)r. issue?N luider discussiein, This 
hictor is important (a) in the eKliilng anel syn)he?siH 
preieieiss after rounel in whieih respeinilejnts give; their 
initial iiomme?nts and, e?V(?n nuire importantly, (h) in 
thei eieJOHtrueilieai ui' a riarratlve; suniminy wlije;h alels 
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SD- Strongly Disairee 
SA^ Slror^ly Agree 



ngure 4 ^ 
ROUND III INCTRUMENT 

Section I— Inpui 

Question 1 * 

This is an importanl element In ll^ student body of a revised lower 



1, People who do not come or drop out due to the way in which 
the educaifonal lysiem functioni. 
Comment--^ 

% Gifted people who are now staying away or droppir^ out. 
Comment^ 

3. Whoever wishes to come if they can do the work (have the ^ 
capacity to perform). 
Comment— 



division. 



SD 



1 2 



SA 

M ) 

V 

5 6 1 

( M ) 

V 



( M 

Y 



HD^ Highly Detrimental 

HV- Highly Valuable _ ' 

1. Some sense of how organized knowledge and inquiry processes 
can help the students understand the world, their fellow 
persons, and themselves 

Comment^ , 

2. An understanding of the relationship between the presently 
compartmeiiEaljzed areas of knowledge and the relationship 
to experience, perceptions, If ideas. 

Comment— 

3. The opportunity to take increasing responsibility for one*s 
own education (more self-determination) as a learning 
experience. 

Comment— 



NN^ No Impact 
Gl= Great" Impact 

1. Greatly decreased class sizes. 

Comment— 

2. A vafieiy of Class sizes can still prevail as long as groups 
of students move together throi^h basic courses. 

Comment— 

3. The creation of cohort units formed by new students (20-25) 
around a voiced interest in general areas of educational 
concern. 

Comment^ 

ti 

Nl= Not Important 
VI" Ver^ Important 

L The dominant organization of learnir^ and knowledge about 
the acadomic disciplin#is. 
Comment— 

1 Attachment to departments that regard themselves, perhaps 
sanetipned (improperly). ^ ■■ .. 

Comment— 

:i rhe survey courses ure too compartmentalized wi;h ifjo little 
effort made to connect Ih^m to oitn^r fjerd^— loo much 
° Sijrial, lock'itep instructjon. 
CQniment— 



Question 2 

How do you value the output (goal) st^gested here? 



Section il — Output 



HD 



HV 
( M ) 

Y 

5 6 7 
( M ) 



y 

h 7 



Quest ron 3 

Assuming this change occurred, what would its impact be? 



5 

( M 



Y 

5.6 7 
Section 111— fhruput 



Nl 



Gl 



( M ) 

Y 

3 4 5 6 7' 

' ( M ) * 

Y ■ 

J 4 5 6 7 

^ ( M ) . 

Y 

3 4 5 6 7 

Section IV— Wesikness 

Qu<?Mion 4 

Does this concept merit attention in revising a lower division strucluref 

0 



1 2 



Nl 



( M 

Y 



J 4 



VI 
) 



M ) 

Y 

fi 7 

M ) 

Y 

h 7 



Y^ respondents answer M ^ Median Pols ^ Range of Hesponsc^s Lefl f^lfenllu'si•l - rirsl Quarhle NiHhl l>ar(Milhnsis ^ Third C^iariil 
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DELPHI TECHNIQUE 



the group in underetanding the rosulla.and implica 
tion of what they and their fellow respondents have 
said» 

&nsitiye or concerned audiences will overcome 
negative reacUons to procedures like the Delphi 
technique if the method is noxibly administered 



, The greatest fear of the university respondent ap^ 
spears to bo a rigid application of a techniqug resuit» 
ing m forced, inaccurate, and/or insensitive resulti. 
5. Sensitive and abstract subject matter can be dealt 
with effectively with techniques like Delphi if flexi^ 
ble methods are employed. 



DalNcy, N, C, & He^er„0, An experlmen.al tfpplicaiion of the Delphi me.hod io the use,of experts xua,,..,o,u .dence, 1963, a 
■ Dalkey, N, C, Rourke, D. L, Lewi,, L, & Snyder, D. Studte in the quMy of life. Leving.on, Mass,: D, C 1 1, .li,, iv" • ' ' ■ 
Cordon, T. |„ & Helrper, O. Report on a teng-rar^e tor^Mlng mdy. sin.a Monica, Gili^: The Rand Corporation, 1964: 
WICHE. °' '''"^ education toulder. Colo. National Center for Higher Education Management System, at 

Hudspeth, D, R. A toqr«/««- planning tool for educat/or,; Syracu«, N.Y. Syracuse University Research Institute, 1970. 
ne<poli,KS"'Ua future developmentsinedu^^^^^ 



ludJ, R, C Use of Delphi methods in higher education, Techno/og/ca; foreca,t/ng and Social Chants, 1972, 4. 
Selected Rand publicationt-Delphi. Santa Monica, Calif.; The Rand Corporation, 1971, 
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CONSENSUS BETWEEN INTERNAL AND EXl ERNAL CONSTITUENCIES 
CONCERNING INSTITUTIONAL GOALS 



jumnsC. Flint, VVnnfj/f;/inn Vallny Cn//ngn 



At this timi^nf saj^j^in^ piibli(; HUppcjrt iinil iliMTiiniils for 
incrtuiHnd acajuntnbility, fdvv nclivitiijs nrtj mnru importun! tu 
Aninrican highur (Hiuontion thnn ByRtnmntic, portitiptM* plnn- 
ning uml dudHitni-mukin^. Such planning, how(?v(^r- imlh for 
t:loar statomuntB of uducational goals to pmvicicj inNtiluiions 
With th(* niu:usHary foiais and diruntinn, Siattid goals ht?lp tin 
logtUhnr asHumptiunH, vuiuos, unil hopen for iho institutiun in^j 
wihnrtmt polidiJH that providn stnndardH und guido dncisions 
and acliuns. Induud, Eurich {1069) urguus that tilarifying gotds 
and c!stablishing priorili(;s^imnng thum ani thu first ordors of 
busim^Hs in inanaging thci futnri?. 

In ronognition of the? ntu'd for (:loart*r goal ditfinilions, 
innruasing offbrt^ havn bunn mado to Iduntify thu goal sirun- 
hlws of Anierican uollogns antl univorsilies (Gross 1^ 
Grambsoh. 19Ba, 1974; Dimfimh NovvH, 19B9; Poturson. 1971, 
1972), InsUtutional goals rostmroh Ur dnto, howt;vi>r, has 
focuiiud primarily on groups within collegos and univursitius 
(students, fiiuulty, adminislrators) and has not c:onsidnrnd in a 
rigorous fashion tho inHtitulional goal prioriiicm of important 
uonstituonuitjs outsidn thci schools. Yni thu opnn ^yst(;ms modfil 
for organtotional analysis makers Lioar iht; ntKnl to study gotds 
within Ihn brondor framnwork of tho organization's rnlat Ion- 
ship wilh its.supporlin^ nnvironmnnt (Kaiz & Kahn, IflUfi), Tht; 
rtiappraisal of organizntional goals in light lif uhangtm in the? nn- 
vironmunt is a particularly important task ir^this rogard 
(Thompson ^ Mi^wun, 1958). ' 

Following the opon sysloms modeL tho author con- 
duutnd research whijt! at ihn Univorslty of Washington, ftKillln, 
to Gxaminu Iho dcgroe of consonsus botwnnn in(t*rnal and ox- 
turnaj constituoncios concerning lhat inslilution's goals. Such a 
study, it was rca,sonL'd, would idunlify armis of high^as wejII as 
low go*d consansiis. This information, in turn, could h(?lp pro= 
vidu needod diroutlon for rosoiurco aIhx:ation ami could im- 
prove institutional effcctivcnoBs by relating oducational 
programs more closely to desirud QUtconi(is, 

Research Methods ^ 

Through a mail survoy luuhniquih carefully sekM:iiKl 
random samples of University of Washington students, faculty, 
and administrators were sent a qupslionnairo containing a pre- 
selected list of 55 statements describing possible aims or objec- 
lives of a large,, urban Amprican univorsily. Twenty-five state- 
ments referred to instilulionol output goals or substanlivn ob- 
jectiyes a university might seek toachievo (sludenl intellectual 
development, individual personal growth, vocational training, 
research, etc), Tho rumaining ,10 statements described process 
goals or" institutional activities through which output goals 
might be reached (academic freedom, maintenance of institu- 
tional character and quality, increased institutional efficiency^ 
and accountability, etc). ' 
This same questionnaire was lent to ropresanlative 

e i • ' 



samples (jf six cixttJrrial constituent groups having impoilant 
rt!lationships to the? Univ(jrsity of Washingion: (a) parents of 
current University undorgraduate sfudents, (b) University of 
. Washlnglim alumni huiders, (c) business and profoHsional pen- 
sons in the Scuitile area, (d) state imd cily government officials, 
(n) residcintH i)f iht) surrounding local nonimunityi and (f) sec- 
ondary sch(K)l ptMNonnel within the state* The samphj totaled 
2a7H individuals (1166 internal and 1212 external), Studcmts 
made up more than half the internal sample; iht; external sam= 
pie, on tho other hantL was more tjvenly divldcKl, with ab()ut 
200 persons in imch of the 6 constituent groups. 

Thi? queslicmnaire format resembled that uscid in other 
institutional goals resoarch. Recipients were asked to indicate 
on a 5-point Likurt scale: (a) how important they judged oach 
goal cuprently to be at the University of Washington, and (b) 
how important they fell c?ach goal should be at ihe school. Thus, 
both a perceived ("Is") rating and a preferred ("Should Be") 
ratiiig was obtained for each institutional goaL This permiltcid 
an examination of the discrepaney betwc;en gml percc>ptions 
and goal pri^A^nmces, ^ 

Of the? qu(?stionnaires sirnl, 1353 or 56.9% were 
relurneilMmd uHOd in thii analysis of data. Response rat(»s 
varied aemss conslitunnt groups from a high of 69,7% (Univer- 
sity administrators) to a low of 41.2% (business ^»ample). Two 
other Outside samples, parents and government, had response 
rates below 50% . While these response rntes were disappoint- 
ing, no systematic bias appeared to he opera ting In the relurns 
thai would distort the rixsearch findings, 

Data were analyzed by constiluenl group, with group 
perc(;ived and preferred mean scores, us well as standard 
deviations computed for each of the 55 Institutional goals^ DiH= 
erepancy scores between perceived and prc?fiirred ratings w(?re 
also obtained. Two-way analysis of variance, combined wilh 
the Scheffo multiple comparison technique, was used to id(in- 
tify group goal rating differences thai were slnlistic;ally signifi- 
cant (Scheffe, 1953), Rank order correlations of constituent 
group goal priorities were also computed. 

Research Findings 

Broad areas of gm\ consensus among constituent 
groups were identified in this study. Faculty and aclmlnistra- 
tors were especially similar in their goal perctjp lions antl 
preferences, and these two internal constituencies demon*' 
st rated the most galis faction with the University's current goal 
pibrities. Faculty and administrators viewed the Universiiy of 
WashingloTi primarily in terms of its commifmenl to academic 
excellence, advanced training, and research. They placed 
especially high importance on intellectual activily — ^Iraining 
students in methods of scholarly jnquiry. developing sludents' . 
ability to synthesize knowledge, and insliiling in sludnnls a 
permanent commitment to learning. Also of lop priority was tho 
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proliHilicm (if muulinniu frcHiilnni ciji Ihr; (:nin|niK. Thmi) rindiiijjH 
wimi nunsiHU'nl wilh olhur' inHliUilional ^oiiIk rnKCMirch. 

Kliuinni vmpinuhmlH in ihiK nIiuIv wcrn fnmul U) Hlhinj 
iminy of the; ^im] pwUmmiim of Ihr! fucully and nUiff. altiuuiHh 
slu(h?nls platHul HoiTKHvliiil li!SH imparlance? un inU?IhM:liiiil nc- 
livily iuul acailiimu; HiniulnnlH uml vvuiifcul wmv. (?mphiiKiH 
jiivc'n V()(:uli()mil pnjpunilujn and \n)rmm\] liovc'lopmunl. AHaiii. 
IkjIIi findinHH wcni! ccnisiHttml wilh Iho hihuIIh of uilwv inHliiii= 
lional goals sliulit-'s. 

Thn Hix oxt(?rnaI Hliuly gmiipM indicalml ^oal pc^rccip^ 
dons and livvUmitmm nui unlike^ Ihoso of (ho inh;rmil ^roii[)H in 
many.inslannuH. OuIhUIo n?s|x)ndonls. fur J?xamplo/alH(n«M'= 
t;nivoi! tho I JnivorHily of WaHhinMU)n an. dc^volcKl primarily lo 
basic roHOiirch, ailvamuMl pn}f(?HHional Iraininj*, scholarly inqui^ 
. ry, atiadtunic Hpocialii^adon. ami inHlitnlicinnl a(;livili(?ii supor= 
tivo of IhoHu tJtUpul goals, Thuy planed vcuy high imporlama^ on 
thn intnlloclual (iov(;!opmohl of sludtnils and \hit acquisition of 
skills mu:oKsary for pmduclivn lifodong Inarnin^. 

Kxl(?rnai gmupH alno Hharnd wilh Ihoso wiihin Ihc? 
nniv(;rsily a dcsim U) impruvt? ihc; insiiUitions cnivironmnnl: lo 
provide hir ro|iular tjvalualion of Univt^rHily progmiTiH; locroahi 
a campus ulimalo conducivo lo informal discussitJnH bnivvmm 
studtMils and fiicadly. and oni) Hupporlivn of otlucailtmal innova= 
lion: and to cmntu a systnm of cnmpuH govornanco msfxjnHivo lo 
tho (:oncorn>i of all poisons, Must strikinM "^^^^ the vury high 
^ ^"Hhould rating givtm hy noarly all rcgponilonls, both insitU? 
and outsich} tht* inslilutifm, lo Iho cnc:niiragnm(?nl of quality 
tuachinH. 1'his goal roccnvod thu Ujp ranking by virtually ovc^y 
constitutmt group. ^ ' 

^ Whiln ih(^ study idtmtifiod many aroas of goal fumsnn- 
iiUS, points {)f oontfmtion among groups wcn^ also ovldent. 

Studeni Developmont 

All sampio groups porccnvod little emphasis at lh(^ 
UnivorHity on the ptirsonal dcjvolopment (if stutienls. External 
constitutmcicjs. howeveir. plaund speeial importance in this^ 
area. In fact, th(;y viewod the rnsponsibilities of ihcj University 
hofu to he very broad. A student at thtj University, thny frMl. 
shouki ncquin] not only spcKiializcKl knowlodMc?. hut also a 
goneral education, a p«}rmannnt commitmoni to Icmrning. a sfM 
of ethical princnples. help in hin or hur pfirsunarund social de= 
velopmnnt. and nn appreciation of the oultunh 

Rxternal conslitutmcies n\m) helinved that significanllv 
moro imptjrtanco should bo placed on vocational prc^paration at 
Iho University of Washington, Purnnts nsptjcially thought slu^ 
dents should bo given much morn help in cho<jsing a vocational 
carrMr. Univen^lty faculty and staff, by comparison, wore kms 
inclined to nssumo a groat deal of respnnsibility fV)r ihf? pf;r^ 
sonul dnvelopmont of sludents. They showed (?ven UmH 
onlhuHiasm for helping studnnts ch(K)sn and train fcjr spf;cifi{: 
(x.cupational camcjrH. 

Studnnts,. as might hi) nxpectnd, also placed a high 
priority on. personal development, inf:Iuding vocational prcipa- 
ration. Students were most evident, however, by their low '*Is" 
fiitings for many of the includod institutional goals. For m of 
the 55 goals, student pt^rcfrived moan scores wore lower than 
Ihose of any^ther conslituont group. It il diffiuult to toll 
whether theses low ratings rosultnd from iiormid iludent cyni- 
cism or whcjther thciy indeed indicat() general dissalisfactii>n 
with the University of Washing Ion. It is interesting tospeculatn 
whether possihlo gludenl dissatisfacUon with the school might 
hafVe bcon incmasod inadvertently by high school educatora. 
The educator sampln in this study, comparGd to other mnsrilu= 
on! g*^iips* demonstraiod higher, somewhat idealizod, fx^rcep- 



lionHfjf iluMiurronigoalH uf the UnivorHiiy. In gcnKM'ab lhc?y per= 
iunvod 111!! HiihcHil in very poHilivo toriiiH — ^ iis a doinocratically 
run iiiHiiUiiion, c:oniinilic!d»io the in|c*|l(M!iunl d{jV()lopm(nil Vif 
Htuilenis an{i llu-ir Iraining for Hoclal responHihilily, while 
allowing Ihc'm conHidiirabhf frecHlcnii of oxprtiSHicjii and 'oxpen= 
m(?nlalion. Perhaps companid to \\n) usual high H(;htJol HC!tting 
\hoHu pen;(ji)li(iiiH an? not inordinately innuled. JJul incoming 
HiuclcMitH niay hav(' brought with thciin ek^vatcKl expectations, 
bfM;oniing disappointed when ihim) expirctaiionH we're* not met' 

Ingiitutionai. Governance 

Hignifi(;ant differcMicoH (if opinion (Hniurrod among mm- 
Htitiamt gnaips comicirning inHtilutional govnrnance^how the 
UnivorHity shouki ho run and by xvhom. It was hert;, in hict. 
that nicully and adminislratcn^ views difhu'ed mcist mjticcjnbly! 
Faculty, not Hurprisingly, placcnl high importance on two re- 
laled goals ^ ensuring faculty thtJ fr(MHlom to pursue thcMr 
pnjfcmsicmal careers as thoy themselv(!s bcjst see fit, and giving 
(acuity the pnKlominant voice in lh(i d{;termination of import^yit 
academic issuijs. Administratijis penmivtjtl mon* current 
emphasis on both goals than did faculty, but in each case felt 
thai the i»mphasis should be* nHluccuL 

Perhaps. howc?V(!r. hi(:ulty should giv(^ most of thoir at^ 
tcjotion to c^xlernal constituencir^s. Thci outside groups in this 
study made it ck*ar that they for] far: Icy autoucmiy and powru' 
at the University (jf Washingiuu Is overs trijsseil. The* govern- 
^ mont sample espc!cially was critical of the curnMit degnH? of 
fu(]ulty influence over academic matt(?rs, cmpeciially its 
imiphnHis on.ri;search activities. Kulau anti Qu in ley {1970) 
ftumd similar dissatisfaction among state officials in their study 
of ge)vernment^higher c?(ku!alion relationships in nim? stakes, 
rh()g(m^rnment sample hctrt! was alscjcritical of cairrent efhirls 
by the LJniversily to secuni a high dc^grec* of indr?p(mikms:j! and 
autoneHTiy, All external groups, in fact, ludieved that gnmk?r at^ 
tention should ho givem !(i inf;reusing acctnmlability at the 
Univ(;rsity. 

Externnl Reiationshlps 

Disparitir?s in goal penieptions and prefc^rencc^s alsooc:^ 
ournKl among study samples fur two r(Hatc;d goals^^providing 
(educational nxperlrmees rtjk^vant to the; involving inttu'ests of 
minority groups, and increasing \hu proportion of minority [Kir- 
lOns vvcjrking and studying at Ihci institution. IMilh offum had 
fHi(*n the fcKuis of much publicity during the past several years. 
Phis study revealed only limited support from extcirnal groups 
for th(;se mstitutional goals. Parents, alumni, and business per- 
sons, espcKiially, were veiy critical of the degree of (imphasis 
currently piaa?d on minority education and affirmativi} action. 
The cross^pressure un University officials is clear Th(} mon* 
aggressive they bcHUime in providing opportunitic;s for 
minorities, the muro chance? of losing support from im|)ortant 
c?xtt}rnai oonsfituencies, 

Univemity ofhcials also face conflicting (expectations 
■ concerning intorcolkigiate athletics. Qmstituent groups in this ' 
study generally showed groat dissatisfaction with thf^ degree of 
UTi|)ortance intercollegiate athkuics currently commands at \ho 
institution. Faculty and administrators were esptmially critical 
and called fur a substantial reduction in omphasis. University 
leadei^ recognixe. of course?, that many eiff^campus perseins 
identify with the institution primarily thruugh its athletic 
pro^j:am. Scaling down InteircoIIeglatp athletics, Iherefbro, runs 
Ihojisk of weakening an important link with the outside com^ 
munity. Alumni and busineiss persons polled in this stueiy. fejr 
example, callced ftjr only a sllghl decrease in athletic emphasis. 
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Thmu Hi\n\i) two uunKllliu'mnnK n'vnalciil n [lOKillvn icinniifUni^ 
tion vvilh Ihn UniviH'Hiiy in mmiml (ithcH' n;Hp{M;lH. Thny phcinl 
Uvmiur inipni-Uiruu} tluin uWmv gmiipK (in dov(;!(){3ing pvuU) in 
Ihfi Univi'i'siiy, uchiiivini^ vvido'Spmnd {lonHiMiMiui (:nm:nri3inH 
il8 ^ouIk ami purpcmtrK. itml mmnmn^ ih) pnfHli^c? of (lu? in= 
Hlilulion, 

Alumni uiul IniHinosH \mvHmH, howoven', w<)r(! alno 
icnl (jf Ihn UnivurHity. Thv.y saw Ukj iiiiich nurnnit inNtiiiiHonal 
tMiiphaHiH on prult»nlin^ ucadcMTiic frcHrtlom and pmvidinH lor 
critical nvalualion of AnKMli:an valun^ and prac:liut?H, vvhiln not 
imuii^h ullontion j|ivnn to imiuyunigmg HUidnnlH' ruHfXK-t fur 
Aiimrican political ami scnaal InHtitutions. AH nxlormd nonslilu^ 
oncinH. in fmii wantml Hignifioantly mon: uinphasis ^ivnn to on- 
(;uuni^f!ig rimpoct for \\ui Amorinan way of lifu. a vic^vv not 
Hhanul hy I JnivnrHity HtudnntH, fatailty. ami Hlftff, 

In summary, it HhouUl Im nntnd Jliat all conHtiimmt 
groups ngrood that many of \\u\ InHtitulional ^oak listcul 
d(?s(»rvtHi coriHidnruhly mon? vmpham. Thu iiomhincHl inl{?rnal 
samplds and comhincal nxtc^rnal HamploH, in fnul. bnlfcjvcrd lhal 
si^nificumtly morn impfjrtantu; (statisncally Hignifiuant) Hhould 
hi) plactui on m of iho im:lud(?d gnaln. 

This dinpurity baiwmm pi)n;t;ptif)ns and prnf[»njiu:oH 
would suom to indicatu considondjln dismitisfaction with goal 
omphasc's at tht! UnivorKity of Washingtun/Wido difniromu^s 
hntwoon "Is ' and "Should Ik)" ratings, hownvun worn ium> 
mon in goals rtmoamh at othnr coHghos and univurHitios. hi 
oth(3r words, whilo dirtmt mmparisons with othnr institutions 
cannot bn mado. th(j Univnrsity cjf Washington did not appear 
uniqunly ncijingont in its goal omphasns. 

On.: oason for thti gn?at diffnroncos hutwuon many 
"Is" ami "Should Bo" ratings, of oourso, is that this sludy, liko 
similar studies, ftKmsod on "idejals" =iho highiist Icivul of im- 
portanoo a spocifin instituti{)na! goal should ruooivn, Pnrsons, 
how(?vnr. may rncognizu that thcirc] am simply not imough 
rosourcns to addrciss ull thn valuud institutional goals at thoir 
highosl lovol. Or thoy may suo that somci goals aro contradltito- 
ry. so that the unuouragemcm! of one mnuns (hat anoiher must 
bo sIightod,^rhis msoarnh gave respondonls thu opporlunily to 
rato ail institutional gmis as highly as thoy wishnd, Porhaps it 
would bo morci roalistin to pruvido rnspondnnts with situations 
whorn thoy woro forood to rank gmds. oni; against thn othnr, in 
ordor of priority. A trucir piaturn of proforrcuj goal priorilius 
might thus ho obtainnd. 

In this study ihoru was also a distinct tondom:y for ox- 
tcrnal constituont groups, compardd with intornal groups, to 
givo higher "Is" goal ratings. For 52 of Iho 55 goals, in faul, thn 
perceived mean scores of the combined oxlornal samples wore 
higher than those of the combinod internal samples. Many of ^ 
these differences were slight, but 24 were statistically signifiv 
cant. No predominance of higher mean scores by either com- 
bined grouping, on the olhor hand, was evident in the pre- 
ferred or "Should Be" ratings. 

The low studtmt "Is" ratings previously noted did 
reduce internal moan score averages, but nxlernaj constituen- 
cies in general saw higher current institutional goal emphasis 
than did iniernal groups. ParenU alumni, and business som- 
pies, for example, gave noticeably fewer "Is" ratings below the 
3.00, or medium imporlance, IcvcL Were greater University 
efforts in fact seen? Or were external groups, less familiar with 
Ihe campus, hesitant to givo ratings below the medium impor- 
tance level? Unfortunately, lhia=rt]search does not answer that 
question. This study did not find, however, as did Peterson 
(1972) in his study of Iho goal structures of California schools, 
thai external groups have a less differentiated view of the gads 



of Ihe inHlitulion. 'I'hci ninge ofprefcMTiHl gonl vhIuoh lurall con= 
NlitucMii ^nfiips included iinre w(?n? (juitii simiinr, 

Criiiquc of Research 

I low HUCCUHsfu! was Ihi huiy in oblaining a rnliuhle 
mcmHure (sf goal conscnisuH aniuii^ UnivnrHity of Washingt{)n 
conHtilutrniuON? First of all, it suflnrnd the usual pitHdls of 
survi^y r(?s(Hiruh— sampling limitations, low responsn rati's, in= 
consisttrnt rosponses, and difficullies in data intcn prtdution, 
Thn sampling pr(jc:ndures used for (hi! thn;e iniernal groups 
wuYii random, and genc;rali^ing (ho ri?HCHirch nmuits to thrt 
hu'gerconslituencies, therefore, Is justifind. The Hamplo grcjups 
for pKU'enls and husimiss persons were also scdcicltul randomly 
and thus rttpreHcml larger groups than themstjlves; However, 
Umr Hnmples-=alumni, govcnnment, l(x:al community, and Hin> 
ondaiy schjujl cHlucators— were not stjIcuHnd randomly, and thi** 
latter three? ropn'sent a mixture (if target populations^ Qiuticm, 
tht-nifore. should hu tJxcMcised in generalizing the findings for 
these four cunstitijencicjs beyond the immediate samples, 

In mhlition, \hv, niliability of a (juestionnaire such as the? 
one used in this sUidy is always suspect. Of particular concern 
is the. stability of (m individuars nisponses over timcn To test 
this sUdjility, a test^nHest prcxiedure was used on a small sam- 
pit* of originar respondents. With nt) previous notice;, :n in= 
dividuals ,st)lcct(*d randomly from the originni sample groups 
(both internal and external) wen; asked 4 months lutt?r to com- 
pl(;te the research questionnaire again. Of this small sample; 27 
C{)mpleted and mturned the second questlonnain;. Their 
responN(;s to bolh queslionnuires were th(;n comparted to deter- 
mine their stability. 

A Pearson product -mumcmt tiorrelalion was compulcMl 
for the "Is" and "Should Bo" sets of nispons(;s for c;nch of the 
55 goals and then compared against appropriate significnnce ta- 
bles (Edwards, i960). The stability coefficients of only 11 of ihe 
110 sets of responses were not significant to at least the .05 
level of probability. Seventy-nine coefficients, or 72% of the 
total, were significant bciyond the .01 level indicating cou^ 
sideruble stability of opinion concerning both perceived and 
prefermtl institutional goals by this small sample. Thus, some* 
assurance turn be had that the (jpinions expressed in the survey 
by the various sample groups were not wholly pvedicaled by 
time and place of response, but rather represent stable attitudes 
of consequence over time. 

One research finding, however, was a point of concern 
Ihmughpuldho study. For many institutionai goals, variations In 
ratings within separate constituent samples, as measured by 
response standard deviations, were quite large. That is, little 
consensus Was evident within individual samples conc:erning a 
goal's importance. Variations in responses were wider and 
more frequeni for "Should Bo" ratings than for "Is" ratings, 
and similarly were more frequent for process goals than for 
output goids. Forty-six percent of the standard deviations in 
"Should Be" ratings for pn)cess goals, in fact, exceedeel TOOO. 
indicating considt;rul)Ie variatfen in rating resfXJnses among In 
dividu ds. These findings raise important questions about one's 
ability to ascribe particular goal ratings to specific University 
constituencies in any meaningful way. , . 

The mixed makeup of several study samples was cem- 
^idered a possible source of response variability. All conHlitu- 
cut samples, however, suffered to a certain degree from a lack 
of internal consensus. Moreover, the parent sample produced 
thn most withm-gmup response variation for beith perceived 
and preferred goal ratings. The slandad deviations of 70% of 
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llii' p.iriMilH^ ^ Hhntild HwmvH fnr pniciss ^o.iIh (ixciMHlntl 
iJKin. Piihlit; Hi:li(3i)| f'Hin:iilnis. un ilir nllirr liiiiiiL shmviMl by 
Uw ilii' rnnsl \vil|iiii=^n)i[ji {ioiiHiMlHUH cniHiiTiiiiij* iiiHliliiliiHliil 
m\\ |H!ff:('plinns .irril pnilrnMUM'H: UiiivdrHily MtliniiiiHlnilnrs 
kIiusvcmI ihf' nnxi lit^liiiHl imirnriniiy of opiiiinii. 

Fiiiiflly. ihiH i-PH('iin:ii wiiK liniihMl by (Ik* v«m v ii.iluni ol 
Ihi? rf:H<»iin;h Ujpiu. <H'^niiiziiliniiii 1 ^ohIn, ■"UonlH/" u! hnnl. in il - 
very Hiipprryi:nm:<.pl ( IouIn (HUMir al dillnniiil Invnls. in vnrunis ; 
fni'MiH. iincl ill (lirf(M'i[l^ iio^lTcs nf Hpnciluiily. Thi? "■nidnnH' / 
niuls'" v.hkun {Ummhri] liy HiiiuMi (Hjn?), in wlimh ^0,1 Is nl nni*^ 
UiViA l)fM:(iriH' itic^uiiH In ^cj;i1h al Ihi! nuxi hi^hw l(*Vi*l. vvliicli in 
liirn ht'coiiK! iin-iinH U? slill \i\^M)v Invnl ^mh. nmo impjjrliinl 
c|ii('sli()ns i:u]m)v\\\i]^ lln? pi (jpiM- h^vrl nf IdcuH Inr a sIihIv or iii^ 
Hlilitliniial j^oalN. 

l.i'vrlH nf locus aih] tlr^ViH'H of spiM:ini;(ly Wt'li* inipiir^ 
(an! (:(uiHj(l(?nilic)iiH in dnvf'Iopiny Iho ^)ii| HlnlfniHMils mvil In 
Ihis sludy. HIIbrlH winv riiaih* lo \)hvmv um\ Hh!l!M7HM]|H in 
finillKii- loo liroaij nor UunvHivUiUvv loinis. l^ivois ol HpiMiilH:ily 
(lid vaiy. howi^vi-r Pnifioss jioals in Ihis HlUily wcmc: hy llicnr 
vciry ilrlinilion nioit* h]mh:\[U\ lhan onlpnl i^oalH. aiitl Iciss con^ 



HiMiHiis ^oniM'ally (HUMirn-tl bolli ataiiNH aiuJ williin j^rnups -rion^ 
tiorniiiM lhnii'mja!is^(> iinpoiNninr. Dihih an iniinNisn iii j^nal prn- 
ciHion uhvayH Inad lo a nKlncljoii in iioMHonHUH coricoriijiiji iin 
iinporlaiiciK 

Whai loviij t^oalH am nioHl UHi^rnl in Ihn shxly of higlifn' 
iMliiriilionV Man;Ii and SinKui {Um\} lalk ahoiM iho "oporih 
lioiiidily" of a ^oaj^ih!' pxlonl lo vvhic:li ihcM'c in aHircnKMil on 
Iho iaHiiria lor diflorniiniiiM vvhollH^r parlicailar a(:livili(!H door 
nol (:oiilril)iil<! lo lhal MOiij. anlhors iw^m lhal opi!ni= 

iHjnnI ^oals am noiuhid l(i oncoura^o ^ixjupN lo ach and lhal 
Mroups will d(?V(!lop opin-alional ^nals 10 n?pliu;(? va^no or iii|4hly 
alisli'ani ^oalN, 

Th(! opcnalionnlily of a ^oal is nol alwayn (^asy lo dolor- 
niino. hovvovcr. Whal is noodful now in inslilulHHial j4oalH 
n*si!an;h iivn concjulcid olTorIM In di-finn nion; h\^\n)V odu(;alloh 
umln in c)pj?ralional lornis. Thjui oxaniinalicjns of ^onl (;onH(Mi= 
sns iimon^ c;onsli!n(Mil M^nips could hi* ndaltKl iiion? dircMilly U) 
inHlilnliiinal a!;livili(?H. This sindy was an alhinipl in lhal dinM:- 
liuih lis suncjisH will h' Wh nH(*hiln(?Hs in insiiiniional planninj' 
and dfMasion-niakinj^. 
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INFORMATION INPUTS TO DECISIONS ON UNIVERSITY MISSION 



iiolmri C. Hhirlay, Lhiivtmity of f/ou.slon 



E(liu;ntors and adminiHtralnrH niv. now wiill awun} of 
thn dniHtimilly changing nuturn cjf thn numnnjUH nxtni s i hivmn 
affnctini^ hii^hnr tuiiinHllon. Famiiiur prognoHtiuntionH inuludu 
fuwnr Bludcmis anil {owv.v fnculty: an \mrmm)d lit^mand fur 
non-traditimial ft)rmH of odutialion; uuntinuinii prossun? ftjpcitj- 
volopmon! of (juluomn anii acmunlability muHHUnis; fiirthf?r 
(jhunguB in ihu vuluus of studnnts anil the; publii; rognrding tht; 
appropriato rolo of higher ndiiuat lon; and uontiniiud omnri^nntu; 
and growth of Rtatu-wido uoordinailng boards which posHUHH 
decision authority ovt?r mattors pruviouNly mHi^rvnd fnr in- 
dividual institutions. 

How may an institution proparo ilsnlf in an organizod 
fashion In nopo with thin untuirtain, but nssurnilly diffc?rc?ni, 
futuro onvironmtmtTTho first stop in "noping" is a raKJxamina- 
tion of inHUliiiional mission. Univnrsiiius t:an no longur assumu 
a macrtionary modn of planning. Stops must bo takun to dcflnn 
morn pruciscly thu instilut inn's rnli; and scoptj, its aroas of 
omphasis, tho oonstituonuius to bu sopvchI, and spycific program 
outcomos and moasurcimont crituria. In short, fuw institutinns 
can continue; being "all things to all pnoplu." And this moans 
thai wo must movn beyond tho dc'volnpmtmt of ambiguous 
cataioguo statomunts of goals to tho formulatitm of sptujific ob- 
joctivos for conirollod growth and cnntiontratod uffort. v 

Tho Unive:;rsity of Houston is currently engaged in an 
inlnnsiva> la-month study of Its future mission. From the oulsnt. 
two major poinls were agreed upon by memhnrs of the Steering 
Commiltoe: (a) goals, objectives' and plans of antion weru tu bu 
established iii measuriiblc terms; and (b) whore possible, all 
docisions on goals and other elomonts of mission were to bo in- 
ffirmation-basud, i.e., the various task forces established for the 
study should justify their recommendations with data about 
relevant oxternal and internal phenomena. Thus, the study has 
a strong empirical oricmiation by design and snekn lo avoid 
opinionated results. 

Nonetheless, some misgivings were voiced when it was 
proposed that final decisions on institutional mission are a 
function of (a) envlronmontnl nuods and opportunilios, (b) en- 
vironmental constraints, (c) internal resources and capabilities, 
and (d) internal values. The misgivings were not about tho in- 
herent logic of the paradigip, but rather about the "information- 
based" standard which was sot for the development of recom- 
mendations about mission. One can easily identify data needs 
and data sources with regard to the uxtornal phunomena men- 
tioned, and one can, with somewhat more difficulty, develop 
reasonabln methods of assessing internal resources and 
capabilities. It is considerably more difficult to assess values in 
any syetematic way, but exclusion of Buch an assessment from 
the process tends to place undue emphasis on data inputs 
which are more easily quantified and manipulated. Thus it was 
decided that inteirnal values with regard to the desired mission 
of the University had to bo systematically surveyed and 



analyi^od !o provide a cumplcHe set of datn inputs fur dcjcision- 
making. 

The; survey instrumi;nt choHon hr this purpose; was the 
Institutional Goals Inventoiy (IGI), a tooP devoluped by tht; 
Educational 'n;Hting Servicu; tu assist collogtis and univorHilios 
in dtdinc;aling goals and determing priorities Urv action, ThiH 
paper Humnuu izes tht] results of the study and discusscis bow 
datn on vaiuc;H can be* syHtomaticjally intogmtcul into the; process 
of mission ftJrmulatlcm. 

Methods of Data Collection and Analyiis 

The thcHiretical frami;work for (he IGI consists cjf 20 
"goal areas," 13 related to (;ducatiunal outcomes and 7 related 
tcj eilucational pro(jc;sses. Figure 1 prescmts a shorl-hand 
description of the goal areas. 

The core content of the instrument consists of 90 goal 
statements, 80 of which an; related to the 20 goal areas. The re- 
maining ten statements each reflect a gad judged by the Edi»>m- 
tional tqsting Sc^rvicc; to be sufficiently important to warrant a 
single item. In addition to evaluating the 90 core items in the 
IGI. ruspondents at the University of Houston were given 10 
locally-proparod goal statomonts deemed to bo a par linu la r con- 
cern to the University at this point in time?. Respondents were 
asked to evaluate each of tho 100 statements in two diffcrnnt 
ways: . . 

8 How important m the goal at this institution at the 
present time? 

• How important should the goid be at this institution? 
^ispnndents indicated thoir evaluations on a 5-point scale, 
ranging from "of no importance" (1.0) to "of tixtromnly high im- 
portance"(5.0). 

The IGI was administered to all full-time faculty, with 
51% ^responding (467 out of 913), The instrument was also ad- 
mlnistcrcd during regular class hours to a stratified random 
sample of 134B students which reprcsontod 7,5% of all juniors, 
seniors, and graduate students. The IGI was also sent to 101 
administrators at the diroctor level and aljovo, with 83 (82% ) 
responding. Finally, the instrument was mailed to 300 alumni 
selected systomatically from the graduating classes of 1971 and 
1972. with 51 (17% ) responding. Thus a total of 1949 usable 
responses was obtained. ■ % 

All data wore colleeted in machine-roadablo form, "Is" 
and *'ShouId Bo" mean values were computed and rank or- 
dorod for each of the 20 goal areas, the 10 miscellaneous goal 
statemenis, and the 10 locally-prepared goal statements for lhc 
total group of respondents. Moan values were also calculated 
for each subgroup (e.g., faculty, studonis) and for each college 
of tho University. One-way analysis of variance techniques - 
were then applied to determine if significant d./ferences ex- 
isted across colleges and subgroups. If differences wore ap- 
parent, further post hoo statislical tests (Scheffo and Tukey) 
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vvfiru applifHl tn (lutnrniincj (hi! (lifffinintHm bntwtrnn Hpuiiifk: 
subiimupN aiul/t)ra)ll<!i^c;8, 1'lic; nisultH of thiH nnulyNis um Hum- 
niiirikr(!(j Ih'Iow. 

Tliu mHfKm«n viiim obtnimid hn lacully, Ktudnnls, und 
iuiminisiralnrs indujutn that thc! msullH of thu study tmn hn 
gtHicralizod to Ihosi; popululions uk ilufininL Momovcir, \\mw in 
Hirony vmmm iu hi^lUm} thai thi^ rnHulls nnMiol mcunly I"<^*^i in 



Figure 1 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF ICI COAL AREAS 

Ouicome Goals; 

1. Academic Development (acquisition or 
knowledge, high intellectual standards, etc) 

2. Intellectual Ormntation (attitude toward learning, 
commitmeni to life-long personal develop' 

= ment^ etc) 

3. Individual Personal Development (enhancement of 
self<oncept, idenllfication of personal goals, etc) 

4. Humanism/Altruism (Social and moral concerns 
related to the welfare of man, world peace, etc) 

5. Cultural/ Aesthetic Awareness (appreciation of the 
arts, etc.) 

6. Traditional Religiousness (dedication to serving 
God, etc.) ^ 

7. Vocational Preparation {training for specific 
careers, restraining oppori unities, etc) 

8. ^Advanced Training (providing graduate and profes- 

sional educational opportunities, etc) 

9. Research (conducting basic research, advancing 
knowledge, etc.) 

10. Meetingiocal Needs (providing continuing educa^ 
tion opportunities, trained manpower for local 
employer?, etc. ) 

1 1. Puhlic Ser\'/ce (helping the disadvantaged, assisting 
governmental agencies, solving social problems 
etc.) . ' 

12. Social Egalitarianism (orovlding remedial pro- 
grams, assistance to minorities, etc.) 

13. Social Criticism/Activism (critical evaluation of 
society and its institutions, orientation toward 
change, etc.) 

Process Goals: 

14 Freedom (ensuring both academic and f^ersonal 
freedoms, etc) 

15. Democratic Governance (providing for facufty and 
student participation In governance, etc) 

16. Community (maintaining climate of openness and 
trust, etc.) 

17. Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment {providing an 
t. intellectually exciting campus, etc) 

18. Innovation (developing new approaches to learn- 
ing, grading, etc) 

19. Off-Campus Learning (awarding academic credit 
for off<ampus study, etc) 

20. Accountabijity/ Efficiency (using cost crjterial to 
evaluate program alternatives, concern for.nfficien- . 
cy, etc) 
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churauKjr, Uh, applicnbln only in Ihu Univ«?rsity of llnmiivn. 
T\w htil(^ruH(jnnity of the? fnt:ully und sliulenl bcHly.iH Hunh thnt 
thn roNultH Hhoiiid ho iienorally appli(jul)lu to othoi' larj^c? nUm 
uniViimiiioM, oHpiKiially lhoH(? iocaUnl in or mmv urban uriiaK. 

Goal Area Results 

FiHiini 2 dnpints gniphit:ally h)V und] goal area the "Is" 
and "Hhoukl Ikf' monns, nmk ordonul in U)vmH of the lattcjr. 
Ono can visually (umipare {liHcrnpanuit^s b(;iw(M?n what is and 
what Nhould ha mmm^ thn variouHigoal an?a>; and draw tcmta- 
tiv(; c^onclusionH m to the rtilalivn diffifiulli(!H involvnd in mnv= 
ing lo Iho dosinid hMo of affairs. RnferrinH first to the "Is" 
HcoroH depicttKl on Iho infl, advunctni iruining is scum by tht? 
1940 mspondonls to l)n Iht? goal moHt [Mnphnsizcid by tho 
UnivcM'Hity at this time, with acudemia dfivdopmenf and 
rosonrch rankcul Hoccjnd and third, n;spentivnly, Nonn of th(! 
top-rankcjd goal areas are penuMVed lo \m of "high Importanne/' 
however, indlcnting Ibal the; Univorsity's priurilies are not cl(;ar 
to ilH(:nnstiliients. Surprisingly, no significant diftVirunncH wurn 
oljsorviui in niculty p(;rceptions across nplluges, and {inly minor 
difftironceH wen; observed across Hul3gr(n!ps, Thus the 
n^sults indicute a fairly uniform view of Ihn Univcirnity and Ihu 
importance (albeit fairly low) whic^h it currently attaches tcj 
various typtJH of goalH. 

The "Should Be" n;sul(s depic'ed cm the? far right of 
Figure 2 nhow that respcjndcjnlH Indieve a differcmt ordering of 
goals should guide the UniverHlly s programs. Communi/y 
should he the most important gonl of iht; University, vvitb in^ 
ialhvtuni tmuntution and vocjurfona/ pryporotion rankcul scms 
imd and third, respouiively, Thu first 14 goal areas liHtnd are 
denmcKl to be of "high importance" lo the University, Contrary 
to the unifcnmity of percH^ptions observ(;d under the '4s" 
rc^sults. several Htatistically significant diff(?r{?n(U?s wcjre ob^ 
st;rv(Kl in the! "ShtJuld B{>" ratings. Among the more inifjiirtanl: 

• Undergradualt; students believe that grcialer 
emphasis should be; placcul un Ihu public mminn 
and innovutimi goals than do biculty, 

• All studnnts. administrators, and alumni fVu?l that - 
vin:tiii(nuil prupnrur/on should be; given much 
greater emphasis by the Univcirsity ihan do laculty. 

m Undc?rgra(iuates anci alumni attach sijjnificantJy 
gniater inipnrlimja; to incf/vidiru/ ptirsnnal duvalop- 
mtinl as a gcml than do faculty. 

t The nicuity altacb significantly lf?ss Impcirtancc? to 
accounlubi/ily/e^in/e/icy as a goal than do ad- 
ministrators and undergraduate students. 

• lk)th undergraduate and graduate sludeniH believe 
that more emphasis shouki be placed on off-uampuH 
loarning. socio/ uritiaiHmUiciivtsm, and socio/ 
ega/i!nr/(in/sm than do faculty. 

The dlHcrepanciy between the "Is" and "Should I3e' 
results deserve elose attention In an>^ attempt to determines the: 
'pnoritl(?s of Ihi; University. I^joking again at the right side of 
Figure 2. onn can set} that, with the excription of odvunfiefi 
training, ihnm six goal ar(?as rciceiving \hu high(;st ^^Should Ek»" 
ratings 4ire also rankcid In the top six insnfjiriis thegap botvvcKm 
the "Is" and 'ShfJUld Be" scores. This finding helps lo simplify, 
to a certain exlunt. the task of priority-scHting by the University, 
as those urnas which are dciemed to be? most important are thf] 
some goal areas where respondcwiis believe the University has 
faiied the most. At the; same time!, the exisle?nce ejf somi? in = 
stances of significant disagreement abenit priorltu^sMTiakem 
frnde=offs inevitahle. 
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Figure 2 



COAL AREA ^iS" AND '^SHOULD BE" MEANS 



GOAL AHKA 
COMMUNITY 

INTELLECTUAL ORlENTATlf!^^ 

VOCATIONAL PHEPARATION 

ADVAN'CKD TRAINING 

I NTELL KCT UA L - A ESTHET I C 
ENVIRONMENT 

INDIVIDUAL PERSONAL DEVE- 
LOPMENT 

FREEDOM 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNANCE 

ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT ' 

RESEARCH 

INNOVATION " 

MEETING LOCAL NEEDS 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

ACCOUNTA B I L I TY/ EFF I CI ET^ CY 

HLWAN ISM/ ALTRUISM 

SOCIAL CRITICISM' ACTIV ISM 

SOCIAL EGALITARIAN ISM 

CULTURAL/ A ESTHET I C A¥A HEN ESS 

OFF-CAMPUS LEARNING 

TRADITIONAL RELIGIOUSNESS 



OF NO IMPORTANCE 
NOT APPLICABLE 




OF LOW 
IMPORfANGI 



OF MIDIUM 
IMPORTANCE 



OF EXTREMELY 
HiaH iMPOflrANCE 



□ -'IS" MEANS 

• -''SHOULD BE" MEANi 
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MISCELLANEOUS GOAL STATEMENTir AND "SHOULD BE*^ MEANS 



MISCaUNKl GOAL STSTfflfflTS 

TO HAimiK OR m m k mmm mmm fob the institwioh 

TO BiSlE BAT STODilTS WO GMPlTi ACHIiVE SON! im OF HEADINO 

TO Bl OHGAHIil TO lOHT, Mfflli, AND LOKG-EANQE PLAWING FOE 'THE 
TOTAL mSTlTmOH, 

TO^CRIATE A CLIHATE IS yBICH SYiTSlSTIC EVALUATION OF PROGRAHS IS 

mmm as institwiokal wy of life, 

TO CAIUir QH lOAD AHD VlGOROl MH Of ERRA-CUlCllLAli ACTIVITIES 
AND iVHH m STyDfflTS, 

TO m FOil/HAIHTAiN A URGE DIGlE OF IHSTITimONAL AMOHY IN 
HiUTmTBMVIfflffiiTlDtlCATraAGMBir" ' 



™J!l*^°''-®^'^ " ™^ ™ ^wi Aiow m COALS of ti 

TO lYITBIATlCALLY IHTIRPRET m SATURI, PlfOSE. AND W OF TliE 

iNSTiTi/TioN TO mnmm mm, ' 

n LOCAL ClTlilHa in PLACING Ca.LEGi PBOCSAMS THAT »ILL 
AFFICT TO LOCAL CfflfliilNm, 

TO IKCa IN imOOLLEGIATE AmSTIC COHPmTIOH, 
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OFNfllMWfiTANCE 
NOTAPPUOAILE 



OFOT , QFMiDIUM 
IMWRTANK IMPORTANCE 
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□ -"11" MEANS 

• ''WOULD Si' MEANS 
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LOCALLY^pmEDGOALSWTEME^ 



LOCAL OPTIOH COAL STATEH0TS 

TO mm h coimiNEiYi tmm mimm mm 
TO mn imimt w mmm-. 
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Miscelianeousand Locally^Frepiired Goal Siaieinent RbhuUh 
= Vii^umH a niul 4 pnp-nl Hiiiiilar annlyHiiH fnv i\m Um 
immmnmimH goul slajuminilH and ihti km locally-pnmnnnl ut)al 
slalnniimlH InclutliHi in llio iiiHlrumnnt. 

As in Ihc^ Moal mm vuhuUh, n high doHrm! of pcjrct.piual iiiiiluN 
mily was nbsnrvotl acmns Kub^.n)ups and (:uil(;gnH wilh niganl 
In Ihn "Ih' (!valuuli()n; Scivnra! imporlanl (Iim?nMi(u>H wt»rt' 
HnrviMl, howovur. in (lin ■'Shfnild Uiy mmm fur HuhMnnipH: 

• AdminiHlraUn^H placu Hignificanlly mum (niiphaHiK 
on lh(? nmul sy^^itmatw iwahuiiiun of pwgvamH 
than do HludimlH and fucully. 
© SUidimiH. adminlHlruium. and ahmini all ultat;h Hig- 
nificanliy highnr iniporlannt! lu iwu parlicadar gtjals 
^ (hnn faiiiilly: /u (hvvlnp u aompwimnHivi) 

facuhy uvuhmtinn syHtum and ta pruvkh nppor-^ 
iumtii}H fur intagraiin^ . . work'-untion r.x- 
purituwim into ihu umhv^ruiiuuii} tnirriiiulum. 
Faciully as a gmup UhA thai lliumj ^ualK should lin t)f 
unly •'miMliiim impurlant:u," whiln Iho (jlhcirgmups 
allach ''high irtipurlanon" \u hulh goals. 

• AdministratorH diff(;r Hignifioanlly fmm nicully with 
n^gard lo ihc; iMiiphasis which should h(! placod on 

goal to siwHs imiulhnm in tmwhin^. Allliough 
hiuully niU) ihis goal lu Ik? of 'high imporlancHK'" du! 
nitjan valuo for aclminiNtratorH fnllK in !h(; "(!x= 
inuTKdy high inipjjrIancHj" rango. 

• AdminiKlralors and gradiiatt?/prof\jssional sIudc'nlH 
allaoh significanlly morr? Imporianco |(j the; mMHl hv 
an (jfigoiri^ prnmHs of mutual coliulnmition in 
gf)(i/'Sfj(/ifig /or ini/!W(/ua/ far.uliy nmmhnrH than 
iUi ihi! fiHudiy Ihonistdvfm. 

• AdminislralorH diffV^r significantly from all nthc^r 
groups vvilh r(;gard to thi? inipCHlancn It) hi; plaocnl 
on nn/ucmg or dmumUnumg onrluiu pro^runis so 
lluH oiharH muy ho ihvuloptKl morn rupidly lo 
lavniH of uxiiullnniui AdministnitorH attach liigh 
imp(irlanc(*" lu this gonh all o(ht?r groups Um] Wm ^ 
goal should ho of only 'inndium importancu/" 

UtilJzaUon of (he Findings 

Tho findi/igs prusonttKl in tla; {)r(u;(Mling sc(;fit)ns art- 
not nxhausiivch 'rh(?y aro ^)p^^s^!ntaliv^^ howt^vor. of tht; kinds 
ol nisighlH which can ho gainod froni crmducting such a study 
I^^rhaps thc^ most chalionging task aHstitnaUMi with n?sc)arch of 
Ihis type; IS onsuring that thn rcsullK arc? studiiKl and utiliz(Kl by 
the appropriah; individuals and/or groups. At \ho Univc^rsity of 
Houslon, a Shu^ring nommilUH? was appointod to dc^sign and 
fhroct lh(! lolal mission study. Nino UnivcrsitVAvidu (ask Ajrcc^s 
W(!rn appointud and report dircM-tly to tho Htcioring CommittiM'- 
Of lh{j ninti task forces, six aro rguaUiriimtod' ' nnd thnuMirf* 
''msoiircn^oriimUHl/' Tho six ■'goal^jrifmUMr^ gnnips arr 
nhargcnl wiih dovtdoping goals and objcmlivos ror tho following 
oulcomc? anMis: int(dl(M:tual dnvcdopmcnt of students, uanjordo. 
vnlopmnnl of students. pcMsonal/sociul dovolopmoni of stu- 
dcnis, public sormou and mmmunily dnvcdopmfjnt. Jifodnng 
Jnarning. and discovory ;md appiicalion of knowlndgn. Eiich of 
Ihn six groups is opnniting on Iho premise; that goals am a fim(:= 
lion of (a) (mvinmniontal mHuis and opporUinitins, (b) einviron^ 
mimlal conslraints. (c) Inlornal rosourcos and rapnbilitins and ' 



(d) intnrnal valur^s. Tho OlTico of Acadoniit: Planning Hupplins 
dMta of an (HU injunKHitnl iiaturo: tht; Wmni ^'njsoin'crMjricmled" 
lask lorcujH supply tlata on. inUirnal roHoui^uis and capabililic^s- 
antl Iho roHults oi'tho IGA doHcrihnil In-ionv in this pap(»r t;on' 
Shinto \ho major sourcai of tlata (Jii inlornal vaham. Tho KM 
mHullH havo b(M!n HUppli(HL of course?, in much grijalor dfUnll 
lhan was puHsd^lo in Ihis pap(;r-M?von lo \\m nxtoni ()f ilomd)y= 
ilum ruHults and (;aI(nrlali(His (jf slaliHllcal signilicanco lonh 
hach ol the? six ^■gual-oricMitod" task forceps is, thus, ahlo lo 
diHormnio nol only Iho hdMn and values of \ho Univc-rsity's 
oonHliUnmcins and points of polontial conflict, but also dolor- 
mmn if IhuHO values are c;onsisUml wilh oth(?r (!xU?rmil and in^ 
mmalphcMiomomi of morn huigiblcHiharacior. At IhosanK! \imo 
lh(? Slooring ComniittcM! lor the study is using th(> l(U data as a 
iMiromtiler of uislittilional valutas and as a means of cumparinu 
lis own vahn-s wilh those of (ho largc?r University commnnily 
Ihis approach h?ads logroaNu- awarcuiess of one sown valuoH 
and biases, thus cnuiling bc-lter d(M;isions as well as more opon 
communicHlic)!! and nonslruclivo rionflicL 

Tho results of the IGl should be exInniK^ly osohil to an 
msimition in snlting prioriti(?s for aclitm and dcjhu^mlning an>as 
ol emphnsis, k(?y ingnullenls of any slaicunoni of niisslim 
Whcm ulihxing Iho r(?suhs in this manner, four ptanis are im^ 
porianl First, Ihu ■■Should IMr mmo ofn parlica.lar goal mra or 
Horn mdinal(>H. in an obso/uio scuise, Ih.- amount of imporlanro 
whjch should ho alla(:hed lo th() goal. Thus, all goal anMis 
and/or Moms with "SlKiuld Bo' hoovoh in lluW/high impfirlance" 
or "tmirnmely high imporlancn'^ rangt^s (losorvo close; aliiMilicm 
m decisions on pri(irilios. Senuaid, the fact thai most univ(;rsilic;s 
an? conslrainod by limitcjtl rc/sourcoN mH:(?ssitates a ranking of 
goals to dcHnrmini? the? rahtivu mipurtanc(? of c?ac;h as p(?rr:oivod 
by lh(? univ(?rsily communily. Third, oni? must e?valuale Iho dis- 
t:ropancy botwc?on the? ■'Is" and ■'Should Be?" scun?s accordotra 
particular goal. As was imlicaU?d (?arli(M'. the study rosulls at 
lh(? Univen'sity of 1 lousKm mveal(?d a high corn?lallon hftiwcMui 
Ibe Should H(?" Hcur(?s and the discnjpancy valuers. Thus the 
task of priorily=s(?lluig is simplifi(?d. to a jTreal (;xtcml. whc?n 
those goals judged to be? most imiJortanl an? alst) those where 
the uistilution is i3i)rcoivnd to have? failc?d iho most. Finally, one 
must voi\U7.o that dc'clsions nn prioritic?s must take into account 
oxh?rnaI and inl<?rnal phenomena otlK?r lhan valm?s akme (e.g. 
gui(h?linc;s of a stat(?^wido c(H)rdinating I^)artl stivngths and 
weaknesses of facailty). Thus, while r?xln?mc;lv important In; 
lermil values must be? vi(Hv^?d as only ono part (if the; total infor- 
mation s(?l UfH:(?ssary to suppcjrl d(?(:isions on mission. 

Sumni?,ry 

This papc;r has brieDy d(?s(a'ib(?d the results of a study 
of instilulUmal valu(?s and how thc^y mav be utiliz(?d in a largi'r 
study (jf univi;rsity mission. Tho findings n?vealod a high 
fiegr(;e of percoptual uniformity C()nc(;rning IIk; pr(?s(;nt goals 
and priorihes of tho Llnivc^rHlty, btit significantly loss ccm^ 
vt?rgonc(; of vahn;s wilh regard U) what Hhoukl Im \ho goals. 
Spec;ificj mslances of disagn?(?ment wen; cit(?d to illustrate how 
such a study (-an reveal points of tlivergeaKM? on major issues 
hicmg all umveirsitieH. Fimdiy. the pap(?r pointed out iho mmu ^ 
nor m whu;h tho roi^ulls are be^riq uliliz(?d at one inslllutiem tho 
ubs(;rvod bennfits, aed - . .. linos for utilization of the; " 
rosulls in priority-sf?to ,7 
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THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF INFORMATION SYSTEMS: 
OR, WHAT WE NEED TO LEARN BEYOND NCHEMS 



Dwighi C. SfTiifli. /n, State UnivGrsiiy of Nuw York at Albany 



lliDW. in n (ujrtuin glibnnHB al)uut thn way instiiulHiniil 
rosmnuhorH, computnr spaninlislH ancl likt^mintlcd bralhmn 
rcftir lo "informalUm systnms/' Thny havu butiomu our iifn 
bhxHi; and wu aro, by and Inrgtj, souonvincjhc! of Ihtnr nocoHsily 
for institulional survival lhat wu spnnd our limn discusHing 
ways of making thorn Ijottor, on Ihn agsumplion lhat Ihn lorm is 
Homnhow oonsistontly solf-dofining and will withnut qutmiion 
survu us with purtinont, roliabln, and usc^ful ond produots, 

II works if wu move; in onvlrfjnmnnis tliai aro rnctjptivti 
to our undorlying assumptions alxnit managurial pnmimmm Hnd 
dndsion-making, and if vyo havu thu limn and nmourtjcm both lo 
havo ihoughl ihrough our oporallng problums and to have; 
dnsigntid rosponsos lo thum. Bui mosl of us, I suspect, do not 
havo ihosu advantagoB. Our nnvlronmonls— and I inuludu in 
Ihum not just thn confinos of ihn campus but ihc oxlornal 
arnnas in which uampus intnntionH must bo ihrashod out in 
ordnr lo anhirjvn thu blnssings of whoovc;r "out thonf hohls thn 
ultimalc pownr of nndcirsomnnl ovor our plans — urn not always 
rocoplivu to a wnll-ordorod (as wn would doflno it) managorial 
procnss; Addilinnallyj wn aro snldom slaffnd lo dovnlop infor= 
mation systems that am gearud to peculiar admin islratjvn strun- 
turos. Wo nilhnr muddlo through or rnly on stimnonn cist; to du 
ihn work Ihal wo can Ihon import or copy; and wo Irusl thut our 
rnsulis will somohow addrDss tht] notids of our nnvironmnnt. 

In thos(] ciroumstancns our basic oriontations have 
boon toward ihc dnvolopmcnt of procnssos. My purposn horo is 
lo suggest that we have boon lt)d to understate Ihe scope cjf 1n- 
formalion systems." partinularly as thny rnlatn to the anulyliu 
functions of institulional rusnarch. What yvo havn imported or 
copied from the lochnical exports as information sysfc^ms is 
likely to bo a flnoly^tuned middle segment fcjr analyzing cam- 
pus aclivitins. It has come lo us with no beginning and no end 
and is, thus, disconncKitecl from our roal world. I wish to ad- 
dress this connnctional problem from the expnrinnco of one 
campus that has attempted (and with modest success) ovc?r the 
past five years to inslilulionaliztj the analytic products of the 
National Qjntor ior Higher Education Management Sysloms 
(NCHEMS) v,'ithih an ongoing process of information produc- 
tion and exehango. By describing our efforts to conslrucl iho ap- 
propriate connector in ou^^ world, I hope lo illustraie some of 
the pitfalls facing both production and use of NCHEMS reports, 
.and to suggest fine ly-luned though it may bo, that the analylic 
prcxjess needs to be rGconsiderod, 

The baekg round for our exporloncn in in forma lion 
systems has been the development by Central Staff of SUNV of 
repdrling procedures for various classes of data. Two principal 
reporllng mechanisms have been involved: the "tradilionifr' 
questionnaires focused on demographic data albout students 
and facujly; and more recent formats by which we describe 
course enrollmenls and class schedules for the purpose of 



analysing dnpnrlmonlal and faculty workloads and instnu;- 
tional coNls, Tht) two mechanisms havt! boon dovtiloptul by 
snparalt;, parallel offic]es in SUNV, but because both offices ob- 
lain thnijr dutn from the same source on virtually c?very cam- 
pus — the '*Q|^ficn of Instilutionul toearch— the nisuhs an; 
generally ctmsistonl and compati!)lo within each campus. 

Our demographic rep()rling requirements nc;ed liltlo^ 
csxplanution to instilutionfll resuarcht^rs. They are slrucluredlo 
mcKjt hislorii^ data needs of both federal ant! stale offices of 
otlucaiion. The reporting requirements of thn iwo agnncit>s vary 
in small bul sometimes significant respects; those difftjreiices 
aro rriel by a complex though reasonably Htraighlforward 
system of reports from the campus thai permit the Central Staff 
to malign aggregations of information to meet varying informa- 
tion rfjquests. But ''iraditionul" does nol always miMin 
"routine/* Our campus hkis morn than doubled in sis^e in the 
last decudo, and our mec^hnnisms for oblaining, storing, and 
handling dt^mogrnphic data did not gmw as mpldly. Fi)r stjvcjral 
years wu were hard preissetl lo provide reliable and timtHy 
data, Wo hmrned to accept varying levels of ambiguily, and to 
live with Ihcj notion that "ifeeling comfortable" with an estimatt; 
thai had to be cnnstrucled from minimal real data was a nmvi) 
useful stance; than anxiety over the absence of precision. We 
are now well into the process of catching up with the world, 
though we cm note thai the struggle is nevtir-onding. As our 
cjompulor roEmirces have become more sophisticated, wn have 
changet! our systems for maintaining both student and 
nmployen rot;ortls. Those changes have been accompanied by 
promises of a i)right — ^If not brave-^^new world ahead: but our 
scmso of ''progress" toward it hns occasionally ndttiretl as the; 
dnvelopmenta] process pcfriodiCiilly consists of Iwo steps for- 
wartl followed (in random sequence) by one to throe steps 
bat:k. 

Workload reporting requirements have hud a shnrtcir 
history in SUNY. B(;ginning in 1966 Central Staff began colhict- 
ing course enrollment 'imd faculty teaching assignment data 
from the campuses. Tht; reporting structure was a Qdifornia 
import, and thus it shared gencmlogical roots with the programs 
later developed and 'birculatod by NCHEMS, The kindest 
assessment of the original system would he thai it showed 
promise!, bul lhat it could not deliver. Campus data syslc;ms at 
that time were too diverse- budget allocations and teaching 
assignments, could not alway.s bo matched; the lime lag be- 
tween submitting data from the^ampus and receiving analytic 
rt;ports in retjurn generally oMeeeded 15 months. As a result, no 
one on campus ever paid much attention lo the workload 
anal^^ project, though there was considerable anxiely gcmur- 
atod over the ways in which it might be used. Inabilily In 
deliver may have been a silent blessing, since the analytic sufl- 
ware was not (and, as it turned out later, could not be) docu- 
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rnonlnd Forlun.itdy, thnt iinnlyliu sysUMn foil Into tho hnnds of 
sliiff ubin It. iu (IrcsH its wmknvmiiH. nml its su(;(;(.«S(,i. rti.x.rl 
Iho U,urs.. and Sflclion Analysis (CASA) c.un now l.ii oblnintKi 
on wimpus in « nuisoniibln limis poriod nn(] with n dcuroo of 
roliiibdlly that is limiK-d by thn (lain and nol by Ihf sofltvan- 1 
Wc buyan lookinji ai ihn aiialylii- soflwam of NCH HMK 
rt( Ihn iinii; whnn our (■onfidnnun In SUNY analytic procrdurcH ■ 
was in Its kiwusl point. Our firs! glimpso oucurrcd in thi; SpriiiH 
of 1971 whnn Ihn Q)si &li,mition Modcil (CRM) was '■bmuuhl 
up on our UNIVAC 1108. Thn nfforl wns dirmtnd Ihon t n 
Umlral Qffic(!-spon.son)d dnmonslnilion pn)|iK;t that would usn 
tIalH from onn of tho four-ycmr campusns of SUNY Thnl prolcct 
ru;v<;r did pan out, Inil our campus inhnrilud Ihn GEM sofiwam 
Uunnfj 1971=72 wn nxpcirimfmtnd with ll lo ihc; point of produc 
mg Indui.'i.Hl Lours.! Uiad and Induc.Kl Work Load matrinns and 
u din.cl instruulional cosi rt-por' im our Full 1H71 nnrollmc-nt ' 
tii.la, tJur nndnavors wisru for Insling purposns only Wn 
<;arncKl lhal Iho programs vvnru uptjrubln on our dnta Wc il-i! 
iwimn.l thai the IWLM matrices wurn loo small for thn numhrr 
of disciplinns and majors at Albuny (a handicap vvi: uvnrcnnu. 
tjy iiggixigaiinK somu rijlutnd majors anfl disciplini-s so as to fit 
Ihn malnt-ns). And wi: Inarncd (hat fismi datii rnquirnd ff)r Ihn 
m<Kinl was not easily libtainnd at thncampus Invnl in New York 

.In 1972 Ihc 1,6 version of Ihi; BJisourcn Renuiri-rhmls 
Prndu-iion Modnl bncomu available, and we added its pnwranm 
to our library. As a resull. we were able the billowing Spriny to 
run a mw IWLM analysis and dirnel instructional cost rn,.orls 
for each disu.pllne and major. This time the matrices were big 
enoiigh; l,ul it heeamn nvideni thai displaying one semester o( 
ennillmenls againsl a full year of costs (however Ihny might l)n 
obtained) was misleading, particularly when we wereawi.reof 
(mrollmnni swings of up lo 20% fn,m Fall to Spring in c-ertain 
academic unilsrG.nsnqunnlly. wn laid plans for dnvniopinu a 
jxuirdong data base the fblbwing year against which direct !n^""'" 
slruclional cost anulys(!s might he run, 

■■,0-7 c P'-'"8<: into Ihe edit pnK;.;ss for Ih.- 

If^ sem<mier. our plans were supcrs.ided l)y a new 

Lerttral btaff-spons(in!d pfoiect aimr;d at biinging the Inl(.rma= 
elmrv'^!:^''""" ''^P) package of NCHEMS lo 

bum. Ihe n-suil was Hrailher year of tnsting. though this time 
it was a coopenilive effort among the; five doctoral tleuree- 
graniing Insiitullons in SUNY^ directed at a more wid.isjKeud 
;m«l m Ihe long run, potentially more cumpiitible serins of 
JJualjMie aclivilies. During 1974 the pro|(;et H objective was lo 
lost IhP programs against available 1973.74 flata with the ex- 
pt;ctalion that during the .Summc'r of ig7n wc- would rejSnil- I 



prixinss "for n 
numbnrs that cniil 
campus -from a i 



With this year's data— that is. tc produci. 
Id he used to reflect publicly the slatus of each 
tml accounting point of vi(>w. 
- had already initiated plans ndaling lo 

ia7.f.74 tlaUi, th| Albany campus cnKsred the projnct on Ihi" 
basis of uli izini^CASA rathr^r than cost analysis softwar,- of 
IbR We did so hir four rea.sons. First, it was available anil wc- 
wnm familiar with it; and sine.; il rojjresonled nearly a denad.; 
ol dey.;lopmenli| inveslmenl by .SUNY, we fi-ll it would be a 
mislake loabanUon il before its potential had been tested more 
ful y. Second, CASA already had gporalional n.ots in .SUNY 
and (lid not n(|:d testing per sr;. Ils dirocl cost outputs are ac= 
tepind and uimz(;d iiy the State Division of th(; Hudg.;t and 
glimmerings of campus inli;resl in its products could he sn(.n 
Ihird, we were already obligated to phxluci; data for CA-SA 
and wu wnr.; not cjonvinced thiit the dev(!lopm(;ni of nverht-ad 
und support calculalion.s ol Ihn program Invnl—ihe primary oel- 



put ()htainnb!(,. from thn NCHKM.S soflwaro anti-.nol from 
LAhA— was Huffioienlly imiKirtant, lo warrant n second 
annly.si.H of the original data, Kourth, wi; assum.;.! that dilFingT ~ 
tthsting p.;no(l Ihe campus(;s jointly might l(;urn somi-thinu more 
from a comparison of .iiffer.;nl analytic precidures than what 
might be Inarn.id by nonforming to id(;ntical routines 

Wo havi! nol yel tak-jn Ihe lime lo maki; thai rimw y 
parison, and ! susp.;i;l thai given th(; hudgol crisis now facQ'~ 
us wr; may nol be given a chance f.)r such an int(;ll.;ulual in= 
, ilulg.;n(;(;. Novnrlhnloss, our exp.;ri(me(! has illuminaU-d several 
cliarucleristujs of llie analytic piixiess lhal deserve- morf- alien- . 
lion from insliluiional n-searchers bcAjn; w.; surr(.n(i.;r i-om- ' 
ploiely lo r;xt(;rnal analytic regimens. • 

Mi;anwhil(!, we have evolved a series of r(;p()rts for in = 
lerual consumption lhal utilise the ri;sulls of our iuRirmalion 
syskmiH, D.;mographic dalii is consolidat.;d intoai ■'campus 
pruhli; that wc- preixire about Iw.i-thirds of ihe way Ihrouub 
each H(;m,;sl(;r, The Fall pi))fil(! is Ihe larger one r<;ne(-tiug Ib.^ ' 
act hat we an; r(;qulr(;d to report exl(;rnally in gn-alnr iletaii al 
Ihi; beginning of the aca(,i.;mic year, Wn b,;g.:,n our profile 
snruis in Ih.; Spring of 1U7i;wh.m wesens(;d that our abilities lo 
ulJlaiii and stor.; data and t.. product; stalisli.uil summaries had 
hegtvn K) <;ateh up wiiH Ih.i campus growth of Ihe pn;vi..iis five 
ynsiTN. I hj! profik; is primarily a reHecti.jn of n;|x)rts I.. C.;nlral 
hlnH; it also boars a rough r.;8(;mhlan(;e (obviously they t lea I 
wUh the samt; data elemc;nts) lo the non=fis(-al porlions of the 
nlormaliun Kxchang.; Pnx.-.lure.s pa(.kag(; lhal NCHFMS ha.s 
been w..rking on. In each case, however, data is rnformalleil 
lor r.;levan(;t! l.i internal prt^ems, Th.; rt;port of majors hy 
clHHs y.;ar, for (;xampl.;, is siruclurnd anjund our academic 
organization, ralhi;r than a numnric snijuenc.; of H EG IS codc-s- 
Iht; r<;porl on g.;ographic origins of stu.hints is slru. iureii 
around New York Stale g.iography and Ih.; StaU;'s (],;signalion 
i JL'pi^""'' ""h'^r than an alphabuticnl listing of taiunlifis THi- 
■prrililn has wid.; distribulion on campus and is proljiddy Ihe . 
maior rt;ason f.ir a significant drop in Ih.; niimb.;r of .lalls ft.r 
iliH.;roli; pin.;ns of inf.jrmalion that used to provide; one of our 
major distractions. 

Our internal (ixptirience with amilytic data has a longer 
^ind mor.; nvolutionnry history. b(.ginniiig with a ■■D,;paiim.;nlal 
Workload Analysis" (UWAj that pulled tog(;iher for ,,„h 
m;n(l(;ml.; unit its Fall leaching loatls i-rl .;ours<; .;nrnllmenls 
th<; b..ll.,m lin.. - in ,;ach .ias.; being a f^iculty=slud,;nt ratio' 
Ihis r.;|U)rl 8eri.;s began in 19HH in r(;sp.)nsn lo ihn C(;ntrai Staff 
project for reporting course .;nrollmenl and l.;aching nssiu,V 
mcnt ( ata thai was m.;ntion.;d"<!arlier. That pr,)j.;.-t ha.l b(>guh 
wMh data .;on(;r;rning lb.; Fall of IHfiti; after n;.;,;iving the 
iinJilylic rnsulls of that project in the .Spring of ifitiH and rene-t 
ing on what might happen l.i Ihi; balaii.;e of power in SUNY if 
otli(;(;s .ris(!when; kn.;w mom alwiit us'lhan we did, we con- 
eluded that a paralkil internal r(;porl was n(;.:essary The lea-l 
w(; (juuld do for our (l,;ans, wn rea.Honed. was to alert th.-m to 
Ihn tlulji being S(mt els(;wbnre and to ih.; .;ons(;fjU(;nt ix-reei)- 
lions of eumijus a.,tivily lhal might r.!sull. 
w Ll f''"^'''' "mphasiKcd thai the D(;parlmental 
Wijrkload Analysis (gintainc-d no cost tlala,. Wt; diil n.it r<;|xjrt it 
to Central Staff; and our own p!;r,sonnel n-cords wnr.- largely 
manual and incupahle of providing inKirnal cost information 
with any dngrei; of n;liabilily,:' Novnrth.;l.;ss. our internal 
r^>p.)rtmg siructur.; continued with minor adjuslments through • 
Itin Fall of 1H7;J. It has now lieen sui)nrseri(;(l by a ■'Program In- 
dic;(;s^' report that incorporal.js a num. nr of sugg.jslions (anjf ■ 
complaints) from d.;ans and .deparlni(;nt f:hairm.;n New data 
Mmn mclude a t.;nun,Mirienl.;.l ralh(;r lhan iankH,ri.;nled 
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ih;st:npli<in of riicully: n stimniiiry nf dt'Mrorn iiwiiiHloil iiH fJiii' 
iiulUialiir i)\ iitiil niiltioniiiH; iin niialyHiH u\ nlli'ilion (Ih^Iwjmiii llu! 
i'lirnllniiMil n'|iiirtifiH diiU; iliul ihu Piiil of \\w HfMiH'Hlcr) iiH 
iuif)lluM' nuUiumns indicalur; anil dii'dcl inHlruclional sumls. MohI 
imp(H'lanlly, howi-vnr. in inKpunHn In a major uhjctilinn Irom 
nur workhHul aiiilinuia!, ilu' ri!viK(Hl iV.\mi'\ prn\ kh'S a nvr-yiwir 
Hiifijmiiry nl' uiiil nnlivilinH. 'Vhr n*Hull is i\n (nnpliuHis uu 
hm^iliidinal linvnhipiiKMil rulht'r llian ci'twH-Hncilioniil tioiii- 
parisoiiH. 'riiai nhiU in finphiiHiH was inhnidi^d In nului;i' n Invul 
ijf iiiUMMmil ((Mision llial hatl Innm an uiiinliMilioiiiil l)y=[)r(Mlui;l 
of ihc old I)(!pnrhutMi!al Workload AnalyNis. C !r(»HHM;ainpnH 
t;oni|)anHnnH an? linrair Hiiid dranH inid t:hairni(in. Tlu-y i^non: 
dilli-riii^ rains of tlcvolnpnunil in individual discipliiios, 
ilifloroncrH llial an* inhprrnl and inrviiahlo (indfpd. many td 
llunii an? driihinak?) in a univiirsity lionltM" roj4ardh'SH tif ilH a^i-. 
Thi^y imply lhal proj^rain ^{aUis dtspcnds on wiial has hap- 
poniMl in olhor disciplinos ralliin' Ihan \vhal (Ui(;h aiiadoniii: unil 
luiH dtiiio Willi Ihc n!So«aHa?s availablu U) il ovnr ii period f)f linii?. 
And iht! Hlru<:ltni? of a (a(»HSH;anipns aiiaiyslH lhal is no! snnsi- 
livi? lo HU(;h {pialifi<:aliiins sn^M^'^i^ Ih^ii ii^ polofilial uhoh arc^ 
ni:j|aliv(? and punili\i?. 

Tht^ Pro5»rum lncli(-c?H for !974-7n wtjrn (listribuliHi 
{iarlier this niunlh. It is Um mrly lo Udl wholhnr our mm Yv.\nm- 
ing formut vviIl_Hc^rvt? \hi\ campns comnumily htitiinMhan ihn tjld 
nnti did. Th^' um of inftirmation HystomH is an miH;h a funnlron 
of ihu tmvimnmt^nl as it is a byproduc! of Ihi? syHttMiis thcMTi- 
solvers. If Ihn old Dciparlmonlal WurkUmd AnidyHiH wuh limilud 
in its function, thf? causes may lio in th(j timers; wci had mori) nx- 
turnal support for growth thnn. and wc^ru m^t an prirHsiid Us 
uss(!SH procluctivily and roHOurt'o managimicmt. As thai (Ujndi- 
tion has changcui, wn hap() thu Proiiram IndicoH will btMHinK? 
wcjrking d(u:umimls. WcMutn n{)t(j at Itiastono unantitapateul IjuI 
ctniuinly approprialu usn, hovvc^v(;r; Ihn IndicuiH havn btum a 
Hignificanl suurca of informalic)n for a faculty-uompriHtjd StdcuU 
Committno on Acndomic Pro^rum Prioritins that was uppointnd 
this past wint(^r to ruvinw Albany's docjtoral programs, 

Throf* obsurvations arti implicit in this summary of 
Albany's nxpcirinnca First, thu primaiy focus of infofmation 
systnmH dosigncd off campUB hm boon on providing data to out- 
side uscjrs. Sncond, rnporting formats Huvh bcon dGsignod by 
oulsidors with thnir own quuslions m ihn primary focus. Third, 
dnmand for our protiucts has boon increasing stnadily, but our 
rosourcos tnnd to ho limitnd both for Ihn gononition nf.our own 
systoms und fur rnsponscs to data rnquGsts from multiplo 
sourcjos. 

/i suspoct that tho Albany nxporionco is not unique? and 
that othor inHtitulional rosnarcht^rH (pnrti(:ularly those on tho 
campusos of multi-unit public systoms) could doscribi: similnr 
histories. To the c^xtcmt that my preliminary obsiirvalions may 
thus rnflocl a wider base of (jxporinnco than ont* campus, we 
aro faced with a pair of dilommas contf^ring on tho problom of 
prioritios, but tixtcmding frtsm thorn into some fimdamontal 
quoHlions concerning Informalion systoms and decision hIfuc- 
luros. Thfj campus IR pt?rson must decatlt^ the c^xtnni \n which 
ho is a functioning membc^r of his campus community, ros|inn- 
sivo to its information noods. as distinct from boing little more? 
*han a oonduit in silu for tho information needs of external 
bodies. At tho samo time;, external systc^ms dosignors ami 
operations ovorsonrs— those who givo us tho tools and thoBe 
who want them to Ik; usod— must determine how best to ro= 
spond lo quentions pesecl for state ur nathjuHl audiences while 
relating Ihoir roquirnments for information to Iho bporuting con- 
text of lh(! campus. 

The private, self-conluinod colleger is in a position lo 
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minimizi! these? tUhMTinuiH, Inil for ih«; rest of us the siiarch lor 
vinbh; C()mpromiHeH is lough. We have soIvcmI the inl(u-nnl 
dilinnnia hy assuniing Ihiit our priniary niission is to nice! cam- 
pUH iioiKlH. To fulfill lhal mission our ohjoclivc? is a sericTs of in* 
lernul systemN Ihnt will firoduct] lhc» numbers we nvml (both for 
dcMUOgraphic: ami nnulytic rtKjUiremcmls) as aulomalic by-prtHU 
ucls of on^^jing udministrativc! actis'ilies. With thost? systems we 
would conctmlriUn on defining and unsworiug qui^stions role- 
vanl lo campus auduu'ily and n*sponsibility. If we ucbicmul 
lhos(» goals I would conclude Irom a campus pijrspective that 
wo had 'Mnslitulionalizjul" (jur infornialujn systoms. If In thai 
process wcj also gcmiu'uUui the? data thai c^xlernal bodi(;s would 
like, so muob tht^ bcHU^r: Inil Iheir notKls must takf^scMiond plac.c* 
to invv own. 

To In? suri), this is an t-xlremi? slaliMuent of a posiliiin 
that w{? could not mainlain in pni(:lii:(K Thoro will hi] com- 
promiHi*s as wo [iroduci? data for exlernid purpos(;s that will 
obviiHisly slren|4thc?n the ijampus pcjHition, But how tar can we 
compromise? while mainlaining llu) inlegrity of a cmiipus ad= 
niinistration. Caii extiM'nal agc;nci(?s demand more; and morciof 
UH, using implifMt thnrats ovcu' our hcjads for noncompliance In a 
pcnni when? wt» an; unable lo support \hv. cumpuh thai hired 
usy Our c;fn)ciivon(;ss could {;aHily become; a funclitai of liie 
sensilivily of f;xltirnal agencicis lo inftjrmalion nei;ds oth(;r than 
tlH;ir own. 

1 1 is within Ihis hyptjthcHicui! conU^xt that we can n»turn 
to what I considcir as rny opc;ning quc;stlon: Ui what (;xU;nt will 
NCMBMS proilucts assist us in inslilutionalizing an informaiiiHi 
system? To tho oxtent ihid it lalls short of the; goal what mori! 
do we ntu)tl lo kntiw? 

I bc^gim by assorting that NCHEMH products have had 
only jiarlial huccc^hs in acldrc;ssing our HyHtoms goals. Such crili- 
cinni is cheup; what are my altt^rnatives. It would bt;' 
prusumptutuis of mi) to unswur that qucistion dircHUly* evim if I 
had a good answer, Instoad, I would likfi to suggoHt in brief 
fashion what appear to me tiJ he; six glumbling blocks to the in= 
^ stituti()halizntitm of NCHKMS systoms; and to propose an ap= 
proach i)y which NCHEMS and campus-basod IK persons 
might collectivoly work to romovt? thorn. 

T An tdoganl sc;t cjf pKigrams may look improssivo, but 
thc;y are not worth much if the campus cannot obtain the data to 
run them. Data elemoni dictionaries may clurify data noods, but 
thcjy cannot guarantee} ihat the data will appc^ar. Who nHilly 
teaches a pnrtioidar guided reading courst;? How capably and 
n;Iiubly do multiple nclmisslons offici:s on campus provido pc;r- 
manenl studont data: how duos that duta How relate to the 
Regislrar!s records of ctiurse enrollments or to the Bursnr's 
records of tuiticsn paymenlsV Some of the data flow questions 
uro so mundant? that wo may find it hart^ to helievt; lhal thoy 
represent probloms; but meshing them on a complex campus is 
no moan feat. A campus may have great talent for analysis, but 
unless enough nttenlion is paid to all tho details inherent in tho 
data, it may be incapabln of producing consistent ri; ports, 

2, From the campus viewpoint, one of the least cred- 
ible gocds of NCHEMS'rnay be its search for comparability. The 
pitfalls of comparnbility have been doscrlbed at length tit prior 
insiilutional research meolings. hut the message apparfmtly has 
not penetrated, I will bo grateful for data from another c]ampus 
that makes mine look good: but on the whole, I am imjw in- 
terestfui in what has happened ov{?ra spooifiod lime Hpm to my 
own campus, or college, ur department than I am in how I ap- 
ptmr in some respects (usually dollar-related j when compared 
with another institution or program whose academic Htnitugies 
miiy hi) unknov^n. Questions of comparability may have a 
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Hiprficiiiil upinml ofT (lampiis, m n NnhHiiliiit? for knciwninu 
whiil iH nMilly hiippnriin^ nl (hicjIi unil hoiiiH cdmpnitMl, but for 
lh(! (uimpuH IR pnrHnn Ihn ijcisl possihlc! {uilcomcMjf tlnla mm- 
mmm vvcntti hu kn il nol lo (Hicur at nll=nt loast n(it until n 
syHiom has hrnl bcum propoHtHi that mnHiHthnnH thci nampuH' 
iihility U) undnrNtund und mamiHu Itmilf in Its own kirnis. 

:i. A polrmlial atlvantagd puitKuvncI in t:nntraliznd ih^- 
vcdopmonl (an in NCHKMS) uf Hyslnms is that it mi^ht uvoid 
mmr. oohIh of uulividua], taibi^mndt) nvHlnniH. 'Hio HCilution hnN 
Oium il uompnihtinjiivo. ghjlial imt^ uipahltJ of anHworin^ vir= 
lually ovnry ipu^stion. But not im)vy nampuH mn)i\s \hv g\i)\m\ 
■ Holuiion, ItH mMHlH for information mi^ht \m sp(?clfi(Ml arhitrarilv 
as hnin^ ' woilh ' in% of ail the; qiuintions that miMhl hv askcuf- 
Nhuuld II hi) ivt|uiHH| to run all 100% in orchn' toat-hinvn 10% 
U niighl hv ihat a nuiro ofibctivn approach wuuUl ht' the* (Um^U 
opmnni ol a scmoN of Nmnllnr prohlcnns f(3r whic^h ^ handdicMd 
mo(U!ls w()ukl provide? suffuannt (lata. 

4. 'f'hn comu^pt of j^lobal Holutions has uUon hmm um- 
hima wilh Ihn ability to work with large; masHt?s of thm into a 
Hysinm comuipt that asHumos (>xtormd que^sticjns Hliouhl ho 
allowfMi K) work with \hi) mnui data baNn an Ihu c;ampus. The' 
inc^vilabit' rnsult is imminigm ont of stjcontl MuosHin^ and a 
•:ons(;quonl nroHion (^f oampiiH anthority. Hhoidd tho ontsidnr hv 
allowcKl to rc!Vi(!w all our unit tiata, and thus hwn tho fjppor^ 
luniiy lo ask any qutjstion |ust btu:auso hu has thn compulc^r 
c:apa(Mly lo do so? Or ani thc^rn Hmm hwuk of data (antl (jU('s^ ^ 
lions) It) which Ihn oulsidfir shoukl not have? uiu-u^h. 

n. Closdy rnlat(Ki to thfrproblcinis of oumparability and 
il hmilnd Hcopt; for quoHlionH Is the; rnattnr of (in<;iHi.)n struc- 
luros, Nol all campusos am aljkf?. And the; rtsisons Un 
ihllvwrnn may Im w(dl buyond hi^hnr (^duoatlun. Tho soircor^ 
lainfKb nul(!pondnnt m-hool has a markndlv difft^rnnt (mncopt of 
JUimpus dtjdHion^makini^ than the; unit lhat is part of a puliiir 
svHlnm. Evon wilhin Ihn mibsnt of public: institu! i.ns thoro arc 
vnnancos in fiscal atilonomy lhat hnar diniotly on what tho 
cainpus^can {l(u;id()and.(H)ns^^^^ what information it oan 

usu rhn SUNY oampus, hv oxampki. npc^ratinii with a 
mudifuKi lin('-il(Mn bud^tH and undnr strong prcuaiidit antl pont^ 
aiidii conirols fnan tho Hiain QjntroUnrs offioo. has an c^niirc^ly 
fliffcmmi sonmi of its aulhority antl its scopo nf ultimatr^ jud^ 



miint than, say, a lilg Tc'n iuHiitiilion. Ourdf-anH havo lilikMirna 
inuontivn for hH)kin|. at coKt datn iKiyond ihc) dollars dinu-tly 
asHOiaatoc With thoir own InHlriUiicmai dopartmnntN and. U>v 
thorn, "full mnV is irrc'kivant. 

«. Tho vmm history of hiHhiU' odiumtion^^froni whiuh 
tiurnmt oom-optH of ooni analysis havo bmin dfawn=has br^cm 
uhaniotcMi^^CHl by Htiiaclily imn'oasinM nnrollm(jntH and a foci us on 
^hita that woukl sopporl int:nms(ul budgcUs. It is uvidcMit that in 
th(^ middh-ranHf? fulun;. univorNiC-s Mcniorally (um oxpcuM 
nKliniod c^nmllnumls to bo tho ruh?. The? NCHI'MH pro^irani 
mst systum IS not boundod by oonsidoralions of j^rowth: 
tlru:misn(l cniroIlmcmtH can bt; proj(;olod and simulatcHl just m 
mmly as moruasod nnrullmnnls. Hut bofbrc? wc; assnnic^ |h-i thc^ 
Kanio analytic struotin-o s/jou/d h(] appliod dimply booauso it 
cnn hi) apphod. some? attnntion ucumIs to hv givun to tho naturo 
ol inHlitutional managcmiont in iimos of dcjornascHl doniand. 

My (ixp(3Hition of a "oanipus viowpoint" may brino 
nulhiriH fnd fruslnUicHi to the; outsidf^ obs(;ivor who has had 
nnouHh (?xpt;ric;nt-(> aln;ady with obvious quostiuns and (dusivc* 
answorn. 1 wcndd arguo, hownv(?r that though it may sound 
!m;^traljng it providcJH the; only practical approach f<)r all of us 
I ho oiilHidcM' may be able? (o capturo a lot uf numbc;rs^ but h(^ is 
not ^omg to ^iot much UHcful data until thf; internal noods of tho 
(lampuN have; boon sntisfi?;d. Thi) solution to Institutionalizalion 
thcHi hr^H in u r(;siructuring nf systinn products away from ox^ 
tnmal noodH as tho pi'imary considnration and toward tho intcM-- 
nai probloms of tho campus. 

But ar(i wn back to th(; in(?ffici(nici(?s of lailoi-matk^ 
Hf^lulK^ns? Not nt;c(issariiy. Tho allornativo lic;^ in an appropi'i- 
nto s(;qucmc(; of qucMiticms. Wu huvn bc;(;n ask(;d to begin by 
ass(;mbiing data on IIicMisj^umption thai tho availability of 8omo 
potontral answ(;|H, will oncouragt? tho dovolopmont Honiowhcuo 
ol \hi) right ciuostions. Instciad, wo nnod to ckivcdop a pro^ 
c^Mluro by which tho campus could assess thc^ naturo of its in- 
Ku^nal docision picjhlemH first, and then hu given some* advice 
un pnoiMtif!H within an information system concept that will aeU ' 
(IroHS Its needs. The resiilts miyht not be; as neat and prolly as a 
Hhllful pi'ogrammor is c;nlitlc;d to (;xpecL hut iheyjinj likely to 
IH* more offoctivc;. " ^ - j 
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STRATEGIES FOR ACCEPT ANCE AND UTILIZATION OF SIMULATION 
MODELING AS A MECHANISM FOR FACIUTATING STAFFING 
REDUCTIONS: A CASE STUDY 



lim Niulmh Cunviml Culhgu und 
Bluafiakl HUtio Cnllt*gn 



"Tht! Grnat Tublt^" a ponrn by Uiughlin (1974), oiighl 
to bn mquimd nmtiin^ Un tjvtny inHlitutluniii msonrchnr. It tnlls 
ihi] story of tho young inHiiUMioiial n!soan;hur vvhn Ijuihls "Tho 
Grcuit Tublt!" only to huvi? his prc»Nici«nl uHk, "Whnro in your 
hnnd?" and ilt;mantl mjmtrthing that nouUi \m "unilnrsluod." 
Uuighlin stimmarizos thn fnurui of his upit; as, "Bo ^uro to com- 
muninatn with thosE* who nv.ad Ihn daUi to whom you arn poing 
to foofl" Thn farthnr institulional mHtmrc:h progrnHSc^H. iho 
grnatnr tho moral of UuighliU H poum hitaimos an impiirativi} 
£:onsid(!ration. 

The ability to virtually inundatn thbsu who nnnd with 
mumR of what Bhould bo mtianingful managomunt information 
oxists on many nampugos today, Thn cloHing of tho gap bn- 
twuon InHtttulional resnan:h ahiliiy to produao managnmenl in- 
formation and tha willingnns^ on thn part of aniuhimic antl 
:Ulhor administratorB lo Uso such information in dnoision-mak- 
ing is tho primary issun Aicing institulionii! research today. The 
following paper is a case study of the stratc^gius usud to narrow 
the gap on one campus by stimulating iht; use of simulntion 
modeling. 

In November 1974 it beaamo apparent that Conaord 
College would be required to reduee its staff by approximately 
17% over Iho next 2 years in order to Insure even minimal 
faculty salary increases in 1975-76 and 1976-77, The College 
had rricently u ndergone admin Is I rative realignment based upon 
the Likert Linking Pin thoory^ and the management tnam con- 
cnpt.^ The President determinQd that the staffing decisions 
would result from a task force composed of himself, the Vice 
President for Acadnmie Affairs, and the six Division Chairmen 
supported in a staff role by the Q)ordinator of [nstilullonal 
Studios. 

' , Tiie Office of Institutional Studies hud existed on the 
campus for three years and produced each semester a serins of 
automated reporlB relating to onroilmnnt. student credit hour 
production, and so on,^ The data had been widely distributed, 
but little used by anyone other than the central administration. 

As the gravity of the staffing situation became apparent 
in November 1974. the Prnsidnnl asked for a proposed plan or 
sequence of steps for reaching the necessary decisions which 
would (a) encourage active participation by the Division Chair- 
men and (1)) bring to hear on the problem the best management 
information available. The plan proposed incorporated, as a 
key ingredients the use of simulation modeling utilizing the Na- 
tional Center for Higher Edunation Management System 
(NCHEMS) Resounu? Requirement Prediction Model (^IPM) 
T6, . 

Along with the proposed plan, the Ckxardinnlor of In- 
stilutionol Studies forwarded a copy of A BluGprini for HHPM 
1,6 AppiicQiion (Huff & Young, 1973) and reported on u 
simulation exercise which had taken place at Concord College 



the prt)vit)UH yc;ar. In lhat c^xennst} tht; Division Chairmen wen; 
asked in (he Fall 197:1 lo projec;! course enrollni(Mit and student 
credit hour production for Ihe Fall Semester 1974. Ru'allc;ling 
Ihcnr effort, Ihe Office of InHiitutionnl Studies conducted an 
iteralhm tjf RRPM 1.6, The rf^sults and (umiparlsim of the* two 
upproai^hns to projecting Kail 1974 student ciredit hour preKluc- 
tion by ilivision are shown in 'Fable 1. 

After somi* cunsidi;rution the Presidiuil aciu^pted Ihe 
proposnii use of simulatitm modeling. When questicmed after- 
wards con<:erning why he had chtjsim to accept the proposed 
use nf^thc? relatively sophisticatod antl unfamiliar manugemcmt 
UjoI, \Xii replied lhat hu vvanlcui to riiach the dticisions objec- 
tively as possible and wished lo take advantage of the simula- 
tion modeling capability which hat! been demonstrated. In ad- 
tlition to these reasons, It must be Indicated that a basic pre- 
disposition toward acceptance of a "managnmcmt" philosophy 
existed within the Presklent, 

Simplification and aggrtJgation to the highest 
meaningful levtil were the guiding princ;iples in scteting the 
data to be provided to the partitnpants, Bcicausn posif/oiis were 
the ultimate* decisions, neither faculty salaiy nor faculty rank 
were included in the model, ^Support personnel academic ad- 
ministrators, supplies, and so on wert? also deleted so tjiat the 
focus of the model was on teaching fuGuliy pdsiiions. 
Originally, four course levels wen> compressed into upper and 
lovver division courses, Howpver, initial use of the model with 
the participants inditjated that the use of the model should be 
shifted to one course leveL 

Several aspects of the situation at Cimcord College 
prcicluded use of the RRPM 1,6 data displays. While RRPM LB 
produces an excellent summary by organizational unit (dis- 
cipline), it does not provide a single page report showing the 
effnct acrch^s each nrganizational unit of changes in diff(}rent 
variables. Additionally, RRPM TO multiplies a calculated or in- 
put numbi^^Tof Full Time Equivalent (FfE) faculty positions by 
n givim average faculty salary to provide a total inHtruclional 
budget.. At Concord College the approximate total instructional 
budget for 197S-1976 was known: however, nf^cded was the 
effect on average faculty salary of various sUrffing alternatives, 
For ihese reasons, and to overcome some apparent reluctanco 
to work with "printouts,'* the format (f/nplayed in Table 2 was 
used by the pafticlpanls. 

The components of the data forrrial which thn partici- 
pants used in their dlstiussions are as shfjwn in Table 2 and ex- 
plained below: 

T Frojocted StudDni Credit Hours, FaU Sfjmmier 
1975: Using RRPM 1,6 various mixes of student 
program enrollment wore driven through the Fall 
Somester 1974, Qi/icord College, Induced Djurse. 
I^ad Matrix to result In projecttid student crcidlt 
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hnurs hy iir^airzutkJnul unit in thi! Fnil HtfmnsttT 
1975. 

2. ni^cNiii^cifionf// Ihui: T\w fnmilinr pullnrn of inslilih 
tiunul nriiuniientiun by cliHciplimj/dnpnrimimt and 
diviHiun, ■ 

a. PruiluaUviiy: The? numlmr nf sludnnt crculit hours 
producud pnr fulNtimt; uqujvulnnt Inculty (XJsHion. 

4< FTE Fuculiy: Thn riumi)c?i of full-timo oquivnhmt 
(Fl'Ej facaiHy nilhur input or doiivud from n u'wm 
llonition of thn modtjl,-* 

S. Diffnranmj from Full 1974: ThiMiiffrinmcn bnlwnon 
Ihi! "PTE Fucuilty" umlor (jonsidcjrulion in thn iturn^ 
Hon and the; numiujr of PTE fmailfy Inaohing in the? 
oi^nnizationid unit in thu Fnll SfMntistor 1974. 
Stuff ini^Con^irainiH: RiMnuijiod uon^tant through all 
iturationH and rtJHultfKl frdin guidolinos adoptncl as 
poluiy hy thu Wnnt Virginia Board nf \^]gim\H. FVE 
ilistrihution of thn fniailty waH ba^cid upon thnorgn^ 
nizalinnal unitH in vvhii:h tho Aicully (aught in \hi) 
Fall 1974. 

a. Torminaiian as of May 1975: The* numlx^r of 
Fl'K HiGulty innmlmrR in an organizalional unit 
who through notificatitm fiy DcKUimhor 15. 1U74; 
Muruh 1, 1975: or through nomn Htipulalinn (onn 
ynar coniract, torminal contract, and so im) in 
thfHr ourrnnt contract could hti tr^rminatcd a^ tjf 
May 1975. 

b. Turminatkm an of May 1976: Thn numljur of un- 
tunurod FVE faculty mc^mburs in an ofgani^a- 
tional unit who had bcM;n empibynd for lon^i;r 
than two.yciarH and rtjquirc*d a full year notjca 
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Tutmml: The numb(>r of FVE fiiculty tiMiuhing jn 
an organizatiunaJ unit who hold tonurc;. It was 
dntcjrminud early in thn diHcuHsions that thoso 
faculty mtmibnrs holding tnnurn would not hn 
inrniinatcd. 

7, llimil ting Avi)mgD Salary in Imirualion: Dctrivud 
by dividing thn Collc^gn Total PTE Faculty rc?sult!ng 
from an ilcraHon of \ht) motlol into Iht; approximate? 
amuunt of funding lo bo avaiiahln for salurins In 
1975-76. Pnrcnnta^ ^ in parnnthnsis rnlaInN this 
avnragn salary to thn Hamn figuro in thn Fall 
Snmnstnr 1974. 

With thn institutional situation and compunnnts of thn modnl 
OHtabliHhml, a mnsichjratinn of thn stratnginn utiliznti to facili- 
lato f;f;ncp(cincn and usv of thu slmulatiyn inoilnling tnchniqun 
am nnxt ilnalt with in some dntaiL 

Projeciion of Sludonl Credit Hours by Organizalional Unit 

As a kny In thn dcMnrmination of facadty staffing, it was 
assumnd that thu ability of thn modol lo projcjct studnnt credit 
hours by organizalional unit would bn the aspnct of th(? modnl 
mt^t vulnnrablo to Hknpti*^ism. Acuurutn pro|f?i:tions wnrt; ih?- 
pnndnnt upon (a) thn accuracy of thn innlitutional onrollmnnt 
projnction and (b) the ability of thn modnl to distributn the total 
institutional studunt crndil hours to thn organizational unitn. 

Surprisingly, little skepticism or questioning of tho 
modnrs projnctivt? ability wan put forward by thn participants. 
In fact. posHibly an nxcnsyivn dngmn of crodibility in thn 
modni's ability to projnct student crcuUt hours by organizational 
unit was attributed by thn participants. An nxampio of Huch a 
situation occurrticl narly in thn process. Th(? Division Chairmen, 



Table 1 

STUDENT CREDIT HOUR PROJECTIONS 
CONCORD COLLEGE, FALL SEMESTER 1974 



DIVISION 


ACTUAL^ 
FALL 1974 

SCH ; 

PRODUCED 


DIVISION CHAIRMAN ESTIMATE (a) 
SCH ESTIMATE ERROR ERROR % 


RRPM 1.6 SIMULATION MODEL (b) 
SCH ESTIMATE ERROR ERROR % 


Business & Economics 


3398 


3006 


392 


- 115% 


3196 


202 


- 5.9% 


Educalion, Health, 

& Home Economics 


4223 ^ 


4577 


354 


+ 8.4% 


4325 


102 


+ 2.4% 


Fine Arts 


3722 


543f) 


1714 


+ 46.1% 


4051 


329 


+ 8.8% ^ 


Language & LiteratuTe 


3201 


4030 


829 


+ 25.9% 


3525 


324 


+ 9.2% 


Natural Sciences 


5083 


5868 


785 


+ 15.4% 


5042 


41 


- .8% 


Social Sciences 


5217 


6187 


970 


+ 18.6% 


55D0 


283 


. 1 5.4% 


TOTAL 


24844 


29104 


4260 


+ 17.1% 


25639 


795 


+ 3.2% 



(a) These estimates were made in the Fall Semester 1973 by each Division Chairman, 

(b) RRPM 1,6 Simulation Model run was made in Fall Semester 1973 on a projected FTE enrollment of 1709 students. 
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Jim NkilwlH 



ill iin nfforl to hr'mu Ihnir kul^mnnt inU) lliu Hliulnni cirtKlit hunv 
pmjiu-tion UHpuot nf Ihn miulul, wvw usktul to ciKlimalcj m n iHir= 
i-imlago biiHis thu dlstrihulion ^jf Fnll 1975 luwor iliviHion (frcmh= 
man aiul sophumun?) Hiuth^nl inajorH. 'rhi^y wcu'ci Kupplknl with 
Himilartliilu ftjrFall 1974 urul it wnn hcipiul that Ihnir tiluHnrcon- 
latU with lh(! HtutluntH vvinihi permit a "jutlgnitmlal" input intci 
Hhifting inHtitutii)nnl siutUml mujor Hiiltuitiuns, Approximatt^ly 
half of Ihu Divinion CharrmtM] r^nminimtcul that lh(iy fc?lt that this 
wan Homi'thing btiHl v'ii?wi!ci from a "Htalisticar* vicjvvpoinl by 
ihiJ OffliHi :)f InHtitutional Stutiic:H and r(*fiisnd to provide an 
input btH:auHC! hv. wan "innv this ye^nr and vvoukl fmil up 
lh(? proouss." 



Why vvan thin pcituntiully viny i:ontr()V(H'Hial ihkuc? 
iivoitUulV I<i?Iativ(; (:nHllhility vvaH ucihic^vcui an u roHull tif HiiVdral 
(!Vi?ntH. Fimi, Ihii InHtlliilioniil {inroHnKMit projtunlons providnil 
by \\u\ OUm) of ItiHtitutional HtudluH Hintu^ ilH (jstahlinhmnnt hiul 
prnvun considciraljly mon? accurate! than prt^vious projiHUionH. 
Saaurui Iho provious yimr's nxpt^ritmtu? hail illuHtratiul thu 
HimulHtii)n modtirH ability to projiH:! with ronHonabh; uiUUiruiiy 
th() (UKtril)ulion of stuckmt t:riKlit hours by organizational unit, 
Thini thn niodc'l sc^rvcul \o **pn?tiu;t" thu Division Chairmon 
from thi) ranipani oplimiNtti of ono anothor rngartling growing 
oourHt} (mroilniontH. At \hv. i:loso of oni? prolongnd miMiting, thi» 
Prusidunt asknd tlu! IDivi.sion Chuirmt?n. "How is it with all thti 



Table 2 

SIMULATION MODEL DATA FORMAT USED BY PARTICIPANTS, CONCORD COLLEGE, WINTER 1975 



rKvJ|tL 1 bU 


- - - 


ALTERNAl tVE ADOPIED. 


SIAFFING CONSlRAlNfS 






















P R 0 D U C ■ 
















TIVITY 


PTE 


DIFFERENCE 


TERMT 


TERMI^ 














NATION 


NATION 




_ SEMESTER^ [975- 


UNIT 


PER PfE : . 


FACyLTY_ 


FROM FALL 74 


AS OF MAY 7! 


'_.AS OF MAY 76 


TENURE 






395 


8.32 




2.00 




6.32 




EconOrri icS 


6 1 6 


l.tXJ 


- TC X.) 






1.00 






418 


9.32 


- 1.00 


3.00 




7J2 


1719 


Education 


) 1 A 


QAAJ 


1 .13 1 


1 A 1 




A nn 


174 


Healih EducaUon 






hi 


A j 






314 


Home Economics 


179 


1J5 


^ - .39 


.39 




1.75 


188 


LibraryScience 


250 


.75 








.75 


1218 


Physical Science 


293 


4J6 


- .2.5 


2J8 


1.00 


1.21 


94 


Safyly Educalic5n 


376 


,25 


.15 . 


.15 




.25 


^__J7g7__ 


DIVISION OF ED, HMEC, & PE 


249 


149T 




5^95 


im [ 


9.96 


1028 


Aft 


283 


i,6i 




1.00 




2.63 


1649 


Music 


281 


5.86 


= .30 


2.80 




3.36 


947 


Speech 8i Dramauc Arts 


368 


2.57 


- 1.50 


1.75 


.75 


1.57 


.3624 


DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


3CX) 


. 1 2,06_ 


_-_T8p... 


. _5.55_ 


.75 : 


_7.56 


2871 


Engliih 


- 372 


7J0 


= im 


3.00 


1.00 


5 JO 


120 


French 


120 


TOO 








1.00 


35 


Cefman 


140 


.2n 








.25 


192 


Spanish 


255 


J5 








J5 


jjia. 


PJV1SL0_N OF UNC ^^.LIT 


332 


9.70 


-2,00 




l.CX) 


7.70 


1644 


Biology 


41 1 


4.00 


- 1.0(3 


1.00 




4.00 


561 


Chemisiry 


330 


T70 


+ .50 






120 


287 


Geology 


957 


.30 








JO. 


1680 


Matherna{ic& 


338 


4.97 


■= 1.00 


.64 


l.CX) 


4J3 


^ 43 


Natural SclGncc 


1B7 


.23 








.23 


693 


Physical Science 


392 


1.77 








1J7 


344 


Physics 


310 


1.1 1 




.36 




.75 


5;2B2__ 


DIVISION OF NATURAL SCI 


373 , 


[4X18 


1 50 


im 


TOO 


12J8 


616 


Gec^graphy 


293 


2.10 






1.00 


1.10 


1502 


History 


2%) 


5.17 




1.00 


1.00 


117 


141 


Philosophy 


188 


J5 








.75 


762 


PoliiicaLScienco 


381 


2.00 


- I.CX) 


l.CX) 




2,00 


. 813 


Psychology 


525 


1.55 


- .25 


,.so 




1.30 


460 


Social Work 


242 


1.90 




.70 


1.20 




895 


Sociology 


447 


2.00 




1.00 


1,00 




5189 


DiVlSlON OF SOCIAL SCI 


333 


15.47 


- 1.25 


4.20 


4.20 


8.32 


24888 ___ 


COLLEGE TOTAL 


329 


75.54 


r 1055 


23.70 ■ 


8.95 


53 44 


RESULTING AVERAGE 9 MONTHS SALARY IN 














LNSJRUCTJON 




$13,966 




M..(+Ji:'».i 









fi) Dot to reducirDri In faculty pfoductivity ratio uncertain. 

(b) Relationship to 1973-74 average professional salary in the category of insi ruction. 
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growing proHmmH in unah of yciiir ilivihumN, our Collngo nnn^lh 
mont in tjunlinuin^ u HlcHuly clotilinnV" 

Use of Productivity Ralios as the Workload Measure 

Wiiilo somn rosislanct! io thc! use? of produativity mtkis 
{siutlunt crudil hours per FTE faculty) an Wm workload mtmsuro 
was nnticipatnd, it was aHsimind that such rosislnnqo could bn 
roduci^d by sovoral m(;thads. Fmi all participnnls wim madn 
Ihoroughiy familiar with ihu Htudnnt urndit hour to PTE faculty 
position approach to funding used by thy West ViP||inia Board 
of Rngonts. Second, thf? impact of both "hours taught" and 
''avnragn class enrollment" on student credit hours per FTE 
facidty was (mplalnod and domonslratnd in suvcral [jxamplos 
and tablt?s. Third, produclivily raiios for uach snmnstiir. cournc} 
level, and (Hganizational unit in thu College for the pnsi three 
acadomic years were provided to all participants. Fourih, all 
parli(npan!s were provided with comparative? produciivity 
ratios by two digit Higher Education General Information 
Survcjy (HEGIS) categories for the; ii\gh\ puhlin four^year cnN 
leges in W[?st Virginia in the Fall Semester 1971 and 1972, In 
addition, it was planned that similar coniparaiive data fcjr the 
Fall S(nnester 1974 would l)e provided to the participants in the 
courHe of their discussions. Assuming that all of these? tech- 
niques were suceuHsful in getting the participants to use the 
productivity ratios as the workload moasurn. it was planned 
that these produntivity ratios would be used as fndependen? 
varioblos^ with which to bring about changes in the numbtir of 
FTE faculty per organizational unit. As often happens to thoso 
who "feed" when Ihey lose touch with those who "need." 
things didn't develop as planned. While the usefulness of the 
model was not negafiKK tH*^ -cspn ^rvH method of its use were 
allurnd from that originally plannod. 

The concept of usiiig productivity ratios as the 
workioad measure] was never completely acczipicid by the ma- 
jority of tho participants. Whila productivity ratios gaineKl eiqual 
recognition with faculty "hours taught" as a measure of 
workioad. "hours taught ' remaineni under consideration as an 
important measure of wejrkload/ Why did" "hours taught" re^ 
main under consideration as a measure of workload? FirHl it 
was a very simple measure morn easily understood than pro^ 
ductivity ratios by the participants. Second, "hours taught" had 
always been used before]. Third, it related weill to viewing 
academic administration "from the bottom up," or as a serins of 
course offerings from which thc curriciulum and staffing ro^ 
quirements emerged, which was the perspective brought to the 
group by the majority (six Division Chairmen) of the partici- 
pants. This is as opposiid to a view "from the top down" in 
which the course? offerings and staffing roquiroments flow from 
decisions reached at the institutional le)vel f:one:erning the 
nature of the dngree programs, other educational sorvicos, and 
goals of the institution, Fburfh, comparative productivity ratios 
from,other West Virginia public coljeges fe)r the Fall Semester 
1974 were not available. The only participant not to .recom- 
mend continued use of simulation modeling at the College indi^ 
cated that he believed that the most helpful servieje thatrCould 
be provided to tho Division Chairmen would be the provision of 
a set of national normative productivity ratios for staffing the 
disciplines. Fiffh, conlinund reference to hours taught providfid 
a mechanism for several of the Division Chairmen to attejmpl 
creating artificial sections (splitting 1 class of 14 into 2 sections 
of 7 students) in order to "keep the faculty busy" and justify 
current staffing levels in their organizallonarunits. 

Despite the less than complete acceptance of producliv* 
ity ratios as the primary measure of workload* it was used quiio 
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suucesuHfully as= a depu/iticj/if voriob/c] whieib related pOHsible 
curremt decisions tej future workloatls in the various disciplintis, 
11iis use was rankc}d mmnd among the t(;n possible; us:]s tif thu 
Himulatie3n modeling by the particfpants, 

Keralizing that the; use of the pre)duciivity ratios as an in- 
elependent variable was more than "thtise who nm&' could 
ee)mi3lele]ly accept at pmsont, it Ije^came nece^ssary to ae:eie]pt tho 
Divisiem Chairmen s use of preKluciivity ratios as a dependent 
variable and rnorient the approach to supporting the pariici- 
pants in that mode. To have; pre;ssed for use of proeluctivily 
ratios as independent variables would have threatened (he con= 
tinuejd use of simulation meideling in re]ae:hing the; Q)llege*s 
staffing deinsions, 

FTE Faculty 

It was originally planned thai this data edement wemld 
functiem as a doptnidant vur/ub/e subjc;cl lei e:hange? by con- 
sideration of various workload alte;rnatives in each ejrgani^a- 
lieinal unit, InsteHid, the; purlieapants fejcused immediately upon 
FTE faculty as an i/rdependen! variahh and utilised e:hanges 
m it to dele;rmine resulting workloads in terms of pr()duclivi(y 
ratios. 

Why did the participantH arrive at this imme]diat(; fixa- 
tion on "FrE Faculty"? The re;asons are, of course, intertwin(;d 
with their ince)mplc;te acceptaneje of prfiductivity ratios as the 
primary workltjad measure: however, some relatively separate 
ejccurrences also stimulatod this actie)n. Fjrsf, the Division 
Chairmen realized that staffing reductions wercLnecessary and 
sought to protect their divisions which were reprosnnt(]d by (he 
current number of FTE f^iculty. Sacond, enrly in the proceed^ 
ings the Division Chairm(;n arrived at an essontially political 
re?commondation that the re^ductions he; made; "across the 
bcHird" with each division losing an e]qual number. While this 
recommendaiion was not accepted by the Pre}siele;nt, its exis- 
tence was repeatedly referred to by several of the Chairmen. 
Third, there existed a genuine; 'push" by ^ome of the partici- 
pants to "get it over with" regardless of the conse}quencns/rhis 
"push" resulteel in perhaps an unduly early protjejcupation 
with allernativu decisions beforn thorough consideration of 
workloads, d{]gree programs. stude;ht enrollment, student 
plae]£;ment, and other e)ssnntial information. 

Slaffing Constraints 

The staffing eronstrainis in tc^rms of notification dates 
and lenureKl FTE faculty contained in Table 2 were readily ac- 
cepted by the participants. An equally significant constraint not 
apparent fromjhe laMe was the curriculum required to support 
the existing insfUutional degme programs. The President, oarly 
in the negotiation^, indicated his deisire to retain as many exist- 
ing degre]e programs m possible. Several of the Division Chair^ 
men, recognis^ing this Bnsiro on the part of the President, used 
the] argument that "I can't cul back in this discipline without 
deslroying the degree] program." In several cases this was un^ 
doubtedly true: howejver. due to the curriejular foundation, tho 
group was ^srced to "take the Division Chairman's word*' for 
the accuracy of the statement. This argument, because of its es- " 
sentially subjective, academic, or eiurriculum basis and its 
unlimited application, functioned as a much more significant 
constraint than did tenure or notification dates. 

Average Faculty Salary Fall Semester 1975 

An important additional variable in the simulation 
model was the effect of variouo staffing alternatives on the 
average faculty salary in 1974-75, The effejct on fhis depnndent 
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vuriubl(! of varU)iiH HtnlTiiij^ ijlUMnutivtJH wuh n?n(H:h!Ll ut lliu l)(it^ = 
loiii ("tlu? butiDm lini!") of c?a<:h simululiun miulnl w\nm U) tho 
parlinipanls. 

In orilt;r tu (iHtnhliHh Iho valitiity of thiH tlula c?lnm(;nt, a 
il(?lail(»(l <!xplnnatii»i of Ihc liindin^ fonniilas aiifl tralculatiuiiH 
uKiid U) arrive? ai the? nxp(H;tiul fiiniling for the? {■aU^gury uf iiv 
HlrucHcHi in Ihc- Wmi^Ti'i bufiMiM vvaH coikIucUhI. C)iu:t? (hal fund- 
in^ \i)Vi)\ wan i^HtabliHluKl. a U\hU} ^U^m\ln^ varHHis Ktafrin^ 
1(?vuIh. Ihc? rnHiiHing avonigi! Halary. and that Malary's rolation lu 
curnuit salaries in IhcMiaU^^ory of instnKilion wan driiwrv Willi 
thn h(dp uf that diuiuiTKUit, tliu rrisuhs of various HtaffinH altnr- 
nalivim (Jii avnragcf faculty salarins \vim\ n(;(u?pt(?d. if iiiv 
\V(:Ia)mt;iL 

Feedback from PartlcipantB 

Afti^r having rtuichtul thiHr dcMnsionH. the* oi^ht jiartici^ 
pants (PruHid(:nt anil Vhnj Prt'sitl(?nt, rM[)rnN(!nUnj4 the iiontral 
a(hniniHtration. and tho nix Di\iHii)n Chairmnn) fHich rc'pliod to 
ii sinj^h; pag(! qiu-stiiMinain?. Tlin rcplii's of tht; six Division 
ChainrwHi WJ^ro intiindcul hy Ik; anunyinoiis: hownvcM', Oyn of 
lhi2Hu six rcilurns vvorc} snlf idcudififnl. 

Six of Ihn night rt's|x)iid(mts indiciatod an affirmalivo 
rnsponHo It) lh(f (juoslion, "Did the; iisi* of Himulation miicltjlin^ 
stu'vo a UHnfuI purpose iii urriving at the; dnciiHions madn vr.- 
{:nnlly rcgariHng Fall ni75 Htaffing?" Onu of the; two nogalivo 
r(!spousns to Ihn quosliun indicatcid that his pcirsonnid d(i(;isic)ns 
wcjrc arriv(*d at hnfon! (hi* initiation of the simulation modc}|ing 
and Ihn modoling "std)stiintiat(ul thn prior d{H;isii»ns." If this 
mmmoni is taktm as supportivi! of th(! oummt Himulation 
moiitiling. scjvtm of ilu! t;ight pniMioipants roaotcul favorably to 
Iho unn of simuhilion modiding. 

What valuo or nso did thn participants find in Simula^ 
lion modoling? Those! msponding positivoly t() tht? quoHtiijn 
riigarding ihu ust?fulnt?ss of simidalion miidoling vvnni askod to 
rank ordur Inn slnlnnrinnis dtisoribing [jossibU? uhos of the; meKlnl 
(somo of Iho siulomnnis iiw quotnd in the; ffill owing eiommonts). 
The; parlioipants. as a ^roup. indinateKi that thti me)d(d HCMVi^d 
vvfjll le): "prejvide? a exmimon sot of data ae:nopttKl by alL" "upon 
up Ihei discussions by making tho Division Chairmon rnt)re; 
knowIcMlgnablt? about ciacih othe^r's staffinji eionside^rationj,'' anei 
^Ytilato posHiblo ejurnml dejidsions to future? faejulty wejrkbadH 
in tho various disc:iplinus." Th(» partieapants' rankings o( two ejf 
thnso Uses was (ixpuolud; howcive^r, the? stremgih of support for 
Ihe; use? nf the? me)dnl te) '"e^pnn up tho diseuissions" was not nx^ 
piiOleid. The} majority of the? suppejrl giyem te) that iteMn oamo 
from Iho Division Chuirrrtun and pemsibiy e:ould havo reisultnd 
from Iho dognie] of cianelor which onle:reuI iho disfjussions t:e!n- 
luring upon therquantitiitive? reisulls of simulatiem modeding. The? 
suppe)rl for this value? poroedveu! in tho moeled's use? by the? par- 
licipanis wendd seieim to provido at leuist parlial rofutation of (ho 
argume?nt that redativoly sophistie:atnd managomemt information 
lt?ohniqu{;s eiiminish the? 'judgmontal" aspije:ts oreloension-mak^ 
ing anei establish a basis fe)r arginng that sue:h te?<;hniquns pro- 
vido a basis feir moro informnd and objeKitive? partinipation by 
Iho ele?oision-mnk(?rs, 

Also provided a le]sse?r de?greH? ejf support by the? pariien- 
pants wiH'o tho modors use? to "alle)w for e;onsiekM'ation of 
various (?nrollmfmt mixe?s and le?veds ' anei 's(?rve? as a nH?ans 
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tor (iuantifie:alion u\' Honu? iif the' n'sults of (!Hse!niially Hubjeuilive? 
oemHieliinitionK in tlKreleM'iHiejn'inuking i)n)i:oKH,'" ICiiejh ejf Ihejsf? 
itoniH njcenved Htnmg support fi-oni erne or moi-e of the' fjarlini- 
pants. 

The re?Hp()nHes r(;.;eive!d fnan the? cenitrai ailmiuistnilion 
(r(?pre?sende!ei by tho Fre?Hiele?nt and Vieie? Pre?siei!?iil) we?n! in 
most instunooH in agreenne?nt with the) Division CUiairm(?n, 
Ue)vve?vi?r, the value? attributod to the' use? of Himulatiein mejdeiling 
by the? twe) subgroups varied in se?ve?ral inslaneats. As pre?- 
viously neite?el. the? Division C'hairmen a!tfi(:h(?d nicjn? signifi- 
uaniio te) the; value? ed" the? mejehd m "op(?niiiH up the? eliseiussions" 
than eliil tho euintral administratiijn. Thej iu?ntrid aelndnistration 
attaciheiei (;onsiei(?rubly nie)re? Hignifie;ane:(? to tho use? of the? mod(?l 
to "relate! poHsiblc? fliMMsions te) future* weirkloaels in the? varioiis 
eiisciplinos." Finally, the? Division Cliairmon f()unei the? moi|e?rs 
use imnv. signifierant in the? an?as eif "limiting uiiwa»'nuite?d e)pti" 
mism em the? part eif ineliviehial Division C:hairme?n" and "qunn- 
tifieaitiein ejf the? re?sults ejf (?sse?ntially subje?e:tive? oonsidetralieins/' 

In the? final queistion pe)sc?d tej the? partieripants, se?v(?n of 
the? iMght, or HH% , i'(?e;omnie?neli?ere;{)uUnuoel us(? e)f sinuilatie)n 
mod(?ling at lhe?ti)ll<;ge? in sufjpejrt ejf future? staffing ele?(:iHi()ns, 

The? re?spe)nse?H to this simple* ejue?sti(innajre? are? (:e?r 
tainly insuffieaeint in numbeir Id inldr sue:h finelings to a national 
[K)pulatiijn. HejW(?vor. theiy re?pr(?se?nl the? first sue;h ■re?s(?ar(:h 
into the? use?rs' reaotie)n to the? use? i)f simulatiein moeioling in an 
institutiiJUal (?nvire)nme?nt. 



Cpncl 




cleunHions reiaeihed are? pe?rhaps the? Uiasl imporlant 



aspe?i;f of (he i:ase? study. Thoy we?re? the? re?sult df pre)longe?el e:on- 
sidoration ejf elata. value? juelgmeuils e:e)neu?rning the? fulun? role? 
of the? Colle?Me?, anei the? abinti(?s ejf iniiividual partioipanls U) 
sway the? group in favor of their pesint of vie?w. The? ''|uelgmf?n^ 
tai" aspe?e:t e)f the? d(?e:isie)ns was ne)t rfunoveiel, only rnado buttor 
informeti, " " 

. The? future? use of simulalion moeleding in de?e:ision-mak- 
ing at CemeiemI Colle?ge? is apparontly ne;t in (U)ubt. The Pr(?si' 
de?nt has diroe:i(?d that de)(:imKmtation from this ye?ar's tiso e)f 
simulation modoling he? rotaine?d fejr future? use? anei five? e)f the? 
six Division Chairmen have?'re?uomme?nelod e:on(inued use?, 

What strate?giC!S we?re? mejst f?ffe?e:tive: in gaining an BH% 
approval rate? and rocomme?rulatie)n fejr e:ontinuation e)f Simula- 
tiem me)dnling at Conerejrd Ce)llege?? - 

T The? ability te? sheJW the? partie;ipant8 that the? mejelol 
e;e)idd proicnit stuelemt e:re?dit hejiu's me)n? ai:e:urate?ly 
than any ejlhor m(?ans. 

2. Adaptation e)f the? elata H^rmat use?d by (he? partioi^ 
pants to f[)e:us as simply'as peissiblo ()n the? issueis. 

3. Explanatiem of ktiy chita elome?nts e?Htablishing the? 
vaHdity of tho e:alcjulations. 

4. Willingne?ss to aelapt the planneid use? of the? model to 
a slighdy alteire?d utilisation by tho participants. 

B. The? assumption e)f a ne?utral (ne)n-adveujaoy) staneu? 
regareling wh(?ro faoulty ejuts should be madeh 
The?se Htrate?gie?s and othe?rs will be? re?qenre?el by institutiejual 
re?se?are:he?rs whei will appare?ntly be? faenng similar institutie)nai 
staffing pre)bloms in the? ye?ai's imme?eliate?ly ahoaeL 
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A MODEL FOR ESTIMATING THE RANGE OF OUTCOMES OF SPECIFIED 
TYPES OF POLICIES BEFORE AND AFTER ADOPTION OR IMPLEMENTATION 



Dnvhl 11, ZipfUil ^'nirhu^h On^kiimin Univt^rsity 



'I'lir pnihhMii (loiili liiiiiii^ llin oriHiniitor ui' i^iihiu 
Hiighlly new. cir Ifiily iiiinjv'alivt!, ptilicy in thn cnnirxl (il iiii iii^ 
sliliiMciii cii liij^linr cfdiiculion |i(!s iii iJ(?l( 'niiiniii^ Ihn pniljiihlij 
(lilTt'rcniii^ il niiiy innk'i wilh I'lispju:! lo ihfr fiMiclinniil !iiclit:t?s 
which an* cjJMiun'niMl. 

Ah Ihn lillc Hii^^i^slii. n nuHhiKlnlu^y lor poHciy nnalyHis. 
having* thr pni^mnlii: nim dI ni^liiiiiilion nilh(!r Ihnii nrdnrinilivn 
fin'(hc:li(iii, is propoH^ui. In [larlimihir, il is Ihr niiii nf ihin n?p{]rl 
Ic) n^<pl()r(^ an apph(uUion of policy uiialyHiH ihul lUum jiol \m] Wm 
cihiHHiiiiil iinin=st!ri(!H iiirthud (CciiiiphijU, lUm), bul rallicM Hm^kn 
1<) (InUM'iniiK! ninjsj^s nF spucifijul |)uli(;y CfjiiHtJtjiHniccis iipnri 
froin thf- Hliidy nf (,haii^<*s n\{)v limu. Hinm thd uppmncih i)K\)\\- 
(itiiiMl hnn; m indnpniuhMil uf liiTKi^hiisiid pulicy nmnarch, il may 
he applidd bolh h(;fi)r{i <i policy has bium adopkHl aiid impU;- 
humiUmL a» wtjll as afU^r im|)l(micmtati(ni. 

'rhrn.'fnrc!, [hw (!stiniiili(jn approiUih su^gtisUid hinv in 
ntJl uffiH'iid ,is a n^platunnonl for Unnporal (:omparisonH. Iiul an a 
pragmaiic ivdjunt;! lo \hv. l\\\{n\ ustiful whnn? a dntiiNioii jkmkIs 
il) hi) matin ri!gardlng a policy, vvhnrt? \him) is n \mk (jf nMcJvanl 
linKNhasiid rcsfuimh whtncj ihc^ lim<! (OapHful afUir atloplioii is 
inHuffi<:icml lo pc^rmil rtilinhjii nss(>sHiii(uil of nioasurus of 
nhang(K or whim) \hi\ daU* ntuRlnd for an off(M;iivo appliunlion of 
ihi) tim(^-s<;ric?s approai:li an? intHjniplnhh 

The Approach 

HovfM'a! JiicpH an; involvod Jii Ihcj mfHhodoloj^y; 

1. SniasUin^ m: A dijlfuniinalion is made* 1)hs(mI on 
^ prior rdalocl n^stjarch, or hasc^I upon Iho policy 

analyst H undorHlantling of dio policy in qunslion, of 
Iht! faclorH whk^h arr; llkoly lo pnividi* a UHt?fii| 
analysis of thn nmlls of Iho policy. Hcoll and Shon? 
(1974) havu dc^si^nulful su(:h facUnn 'lra{;hd)lo 
variahlos," In scdociing rtjli^vanl dimcmsions, Iht! ini- 
tial stnitngy coiihIsIh of asking '^vhal variahU^s an) 
likely to aci^ounl for the impaiil of lh(> policy?" 

2. Dfjfo (irgcjoizfifioii: Thu Sfuiond HtfJp involvc^s th(? 
determination of vvhich (jf (hti Ht-lcKJUHl OHlimaMon 
vtiriahl(*H arc avuilai)lci in the Airm of records data or 
data arehivcm (;i(her within th(? univc?rHily or within 
an fmt(!rnal insli{uli()n. if the nd(?vanl data Is no! 
previously c(jlle(:liMl and stored. purposiv(! colkuilion 
(}f pertimml indices f)f Ihe eslimalor variahl(?s may 
hi\ in order. 

3. Wv.ighiing llw uHiiindUm: A c:rosS'Classifical{)ry 
property spac(! is eslablishral Incorporating^ the prin = 
cipal eHtimatiun variahles. Each ctdl in thf; cross- 
ckisslfication is then assi^mcid a weighl d(^riv(?d from 
th(? anticipat(*d impact ofiiach of th(r estimator vari-' 
ahles upon the; index vvhif:h thf» policjy analyHl 
wishes to estlmali*. An alternallve weiyhlini^ 

' molhod is U) iissijin a wnij^ht to fuieh of ihci in= 



di\'ichial cat('^orii;H of Jiach eHlimalitin vnriabh?. (nid 
Hiim Ihe weights Icjr each c;n)NSM;hissilic;alory ccjII. 
Hcn'end alUH'nalive hjUh jif wei||IilH niay he* appHjid 
in oiuli-r to aHcerUiin vai ujuH eHtiniahid jnilconics (jf .c 
policy, accc]nlii!)^ lo \hn dilfei(Milinl riikilivo coi^ 
IrilniiicHi ofc'ach of Ihe estiiiialors. 
R(?^ar{!!(}SH of the; nnmhfM' of all(*rnulive weijihtin)^ 
Hchenies lhal niay he nilempt(?d, ihe apprrjach consists (if 
Meneratm^ a niiiltivariatc wrHght which n;pr(;HnrilH llie propor- 
linn of the lolal niunber i»f cases (dijiihlc lo be? infjiienceil Ijy n 
pt)li(;y which an?, in fact, (•sliniattul as aflecttKl, 

4. /\p/)/yjn<4 thn wiiighlH: Thi) lionipnlalijjnal appljna- 
lion nf Ihe mullivarialt! weighlv cjjiislsls of \h{] 
mulliplication cif the total pjjpulalioii of c:ases eli^ifjln 
lor the effiict (jf a policy by the foniior. 

Cage Sludy 

Of the various types of policy sludies that nii|4hl Ijo nn- 
derlnkiHi by a oniversiiy adniinisiration. e/iroZ/nie/i? po//cy 
was desi^natecl as a basic: artni subsuming many olh(;r policiy 
jsHU(;s. Thi) basic enrolinient policy dinicmsioiis are ihost; 
which may effect a chaUMe in Iho Hizn of the studcuil lunly. or in 
its composjfjoih Iii4al(Mr to (jnrollment si^ce is, of course;, ih(j 
k(;y variaiile, luiliijn. 

In February 1974 lAur!ei|^h Dickinson University an= 
nounct;d thai it would intnjduc?;. wilh lh(; Fall s(Mn(;sler> n lui^ 
(ion roduelion k)v famihcjs (;nrolling two or morc) of its m(;m= 
h(;rs. Desij3n(;d In ussiHt familicm faccul with Iht; high cost of ^ 
s(;nding twcjor men; of lis m(;mbers locollc^geai tht^sami; lime;- 
the Plan=is applicable U) ful!4inie undei^niduntc;s only. H pro^ 
vid(;N a no% tuition nMluetion fcir ihc^ second and each suliso- 
quenl concurnmtly ennjUed dc;|)endenl child, and U)V Ihk) sec- 
ond mi;mb(;rf)f a married (]oupU; in fulldlmc; alUmdance at the 
Univi;rsity, 

Thi) Fairl(;igh Dickinson Univc^rsjly i'kui niay be undtu - 
Hlood. on Ihe one; hand, as a lypc* of financinl aid hkely lo in- 
crease? the; allractiv(;nc;ss of the; inHlitutitjil for ihv. elijilhlo 
familieH. On the; other hand, the Plan mny Horvi; to reducn; the 
strain belwecm lamily and schoob postulalt;d by Lilvvak and 
Mey(;r (lH(i7). 

'I'he estimation mcMhoihjJogy waH (kivel(jp(id to(;slimale 
the probable impatU of the Plan Hpf;(:ific^Hlly for the nutiilicH 
with multiple eligible ehildrnn within the ^Itite of New Jersey, 

1. Duia Salanlion: The following informntion wns in (corpora tod: 

n. il)70 CnnmiH Oni}-h]<)iu}^llu}ulri}d ''Puhliii Use 
Sumphy' 

Families wilh c:hlldnm bc;twc;en I'd and 17 yc;ars uf 
ug(? nt (ho lime; of the llizo Qjiihus wore isolated {nv 
analysis. For lh(;s(; families which conlain childnm 
in Iheir flrsl. s(;cun(L Ihird, or fourth yf-ar of ccjllcigu 
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iiHoj" in7;i'74. ii rrnsHHiliiHHifinnlioii svas ccmKlruchHl 
hrlwiHuiniMhl (:aU?Mt)rinK {)f fniiiily iiiccjiiio (I(?hh llinn 

mMml S4j)(H)=$7.noi)/ sn,imh$i).\m}i sin.{)ntj=si2, 

. S20.(HK).S24J}HM/ $2^,000 ninl anH hnu- (;a((!Hn= 
i-iON (if family nm^ (iwo i:liiklnin/ Ihron (ihildrnn/ 
Ibiir-nr imjrc; cliiltlnm), 1'his 24 nvM lahU? wan ob- 
Inimid frnni (hci iJim-au of Ihn C^mihiih for oatili of llio 
Hi (MUinlhiH iii' coiinty ^nnips in Now )orsny {\ \\n\- 
Hon/ Ikw^oni PaHHuicj/ !^i,m;x/ MorrlH/ Union/ Mun- 
lnr{l(Hi=H<)ni(M-Hc!UHiisH(fx/ MiddlnHcjx/ Mcjnnicuiili/ 
Mru'C'M'/ Capo May=C)n(?an/ Adimllc-CJumporland/ 
fhirlinHlon/ Cnmdim-UhiniuHlnvl Haloin/ Wumm). 

h. I'uitiun Dalii 

107:^74 liiilion for fulNiim(? Hlud(MilH was (jblainod 
luv ouch l'our^y(?iir privul(!» l-Hii-yonr puhlio, lw(h 
your privaio. umjI Iwtf-yoar pnhlic odiioiilicjnal in^ 
sliluiion in Niyw ]imi)y. For pnlilic iwo^yiMir oob 
lo|4rH. inM-utnily and {niUof=oounly luilion cohIi; wc-ro 
()|}laincMb 

v.- I'uhiui^h Ditikiimii) Univamily U)7:i KnruUtunnj 
Vav iy7:i-74 diii fnlUliiTio iindoi'^raduaU* (nirollnionl 
was ohiiiinod anti hrnkiMi down by ciimpiiH and 
Now |(M"Hoy tHHnily. A 1974=75 oxh'ii^jolnlfid cmi 
mont wan oompultMl by uddini? Nin avoniMo annual 
inoromoiil p{!r(:a!npnH iwuv lh(? p(M iod \\mh\\}7:\ In 
ilu- nJ7:i (mrolimonl by (jampus. 

il EnmUtimut nf ()tlwr liminiiions 

F(ir(Mu;h publio, jjrivalo. foiii-yc;ai\ and Iwo-yjiar In- 
Hiiliilion in NcHv {orsoy, hjtal fulUlinK; rmnillmonl 
was ohluinod an(l broki^n down by Now Jtn'soy 
cU)nnly. 

2, A^Humptkiim nuil Pmcmiurm 

a. VVo/^liUn^ iuJ/nily /ncjfinin n/!(/ i*V//in 

In ord(?r i(i oHlimaUj numbcM'H of fainilios liktjly lo be? 
afn-olod by lh(j Plan. asHUmplionN as to \\m [jnibahh^ 
inipacl of Ihc? Plan's offcMM on tiiiUon lovols upon 
rAivh. oaU-noiy of family inoomo, and upon cHU-b 
ouli-gory of fanilly nizc? ntMnl lo be? cjHlabliHlKMl in Iho 
abs(?n(:o of rMnpirioal ovi(l(?!i(;cv Kn(;b aHsnmplions 
Hhoiild hi) hasod on a lb(*()r(Hioal niod(*L which, in 
Inni. In baHod on a lonlalivo (jvahialion of Iho rob^ 
vanc-(? nf cjuoh family inoonic* and family Hix(} oal(?^o= 
ry lo Iho Plan's luilion (irodiioL 
hi woi^hling family incomo il is assunnMl ihal mulli- 
ohilil familii?s with typical inc;om(j l(?vo|s will Im 
mm) likidy \o Im affoouul by thi^ Plan. On \hr. (jho 
hand, this aHsumption rosls Ihc! obHorvation thai 
iho majority of famili(*H iivn in iho typical inccHiK? 
ran^o (at or noar tho aviini^(rinc()mo). and upon the? 
furlhor assumption that familli^s (Hlhor well bidow 
(ir w(41 ul)ovf; Iho typloai incomes range? jirc? 1c>hs 
lik(dy to bo influcHicod by lh(; Plan=poor(U' lamiliciH 
b(Mn^ loss likoly to mmd ih(ur chiklrfin Ii) Fairloi^b 
Flickinson Univ{?rsily and Iho mcirn affluunl bcnn^ 
l(?Hs c<mc(jrn(ul with lh(? lovol of luili()n. 
For mulliMjhild families in Now [(irsoy, the* pjuilrHl 
avj^rago incomo for tho 1(1 county (;alc?gori(jH was 
$i:^H24 (Public Us(; OmNln^OmNHundrcKl Hamplt!, 
197(1). Th(j moan Incorntj I>)r familic!H {)f fulldimo 
froshmcm al Fairlnij^h Dickinson UnivorHlly for 
' 197:1, as (lolormincul from L2My n^sptmclonls to Iho 

Amoriijan Council on Education siudont inftjrmation 
ff)rm. wasklM,lH5. Thoso vaUi(}s arr^ contained in 
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iho fnniily innonni category $ 12.5(}()'SI4,iHJi). as 
(!HtabliHli(Hl by \hr. Huroau oi ihv. Qnisus, whiidi is 
liiM'o asHumcid 'o h) a calo^ciry most lik«dy to rns= 
pond In the? Plan, asHuming furthc?r that income? is 
apprnximatcily normally distrihutocb and that Ihit 
lai'i^cml fnHiuoncit?s of muili=(ibild nmiilios will 
cbiHltM' aljout (he? mcHui inejcnno, 
4o bnuuhm Iho dofiniticHi of th(? ■'nioHldik(4y" iii= 
como caj(?j^bry and to include a hii^tiv number of 
caH(?H for the) (^stimalion, hmiilios wilh incom(!H bo- 
Iwoon SIOJKH) and S 12,4119 woro grouped with lh(? 
S12,fi()() throMj>h S14,99H category to pn)vid(? a mid- 
dbNinconK? j^roup whost; financial resourccis would 
' probably p(»rmit sorioiis .considtjralion of Fairkd^h 
Dickinson University unci whosi] financial slrossits 
would bo conHidfH'od more or htss acute, 
b. i'diuily Sizu 

Il was nc?cossary, in HcMling woigbis of tho cale^(irt(?s 
of fiunily si/(? (Iwci, lhn:o> four or more? colb^go ag(?* 
childron). tosotcM;! ihul cutegory likcdy lo bv. mosl'in- 
rhHMiccMi by the Family Plun> It is^ probabk? thai 
families with four c)r morr? eolkigj? a^o ('hildron are 
mori! likidy to lukc* udvanlagi? cjf Iho I'amily Plan 
than thr(M;-(diild fiimilic^s. In lurn. Ihrcjcuchild 
familic's are more? lik(dy to use? the Plun than Iwo- 
child funiflios. 'riio ralionulo Ibr this ranking of 
c}ffoclH of funiily nm) calogiirios is that lb(» mor(M;oN 
k?g(^ age? childron there arc? in a family, the mon? 
likely it is that the laniily's finaneiul rosounujs will 
Ih! o\'or oxtendiul. 
e, VVe/g/i/jn^ Pnwadurn fur Fumily liwunm one/ Sm) 
Thi] wcMghling schonic? is buHCul on \hi) poslidalod 
efhicl of Ihf* Plun un ouch category of famijy incfime. 
aNsnming that the (tfibct do(;n?as(?s in a slop=wiscj 
manncjr m the* incomt; levi;l (Mih(*r incn?aH(?fl or 
decroiisf^d with njf(?nuic(j to \\u) michne-hnjomo 
calogijry doscaibcid abovci ($H)JKH)-$14,um)). 1'his 
roHults in a curvilinciur weighting with mnKimum 
weight lor familios in tho latter calcjgory. and 
w(?ighls for calf?g(3rie?s above and below deciniasing 
progrossivuly .with incrcjusrul distance. 'rh(i woiMht- 
ing usckI fcjr catogoricjs of nunily sij^cj is mondy 
linear with the gr(;al(;s( woight ussigncHl to tbi? A)ur 
or mnrr. c:hild category unci Iho remaining two siijo 
calcjgcjrios wcMghtod in doc:roasing (uxlor. 
I. Comh//ief/ VVo^ghfs for Fumily liwumi: find Smj 
Fa(;h of Iho 24 ixdls of the funiily in(;om(; by fumily 
si/c; (nMjHSHduMsiiiculion was assigni;d a woighl fafN 
lc)r incorporating the combincul wc;ight charuc- 
tf?rislics of ihe twcj variubk?s. To .pcjrmit the tkdor- 
mination of a liboral OHtimalo of the numbers of 
fumilir;s lik(?ly to use th(? Plan, ccdls having the? high- 
cist wciighling of family income? and fumily size; wmi 
.wc'ighlod us if 10% of the; famili«?s in those; c(;1Ih 
wcnild bn uffect(;d. Ten p('r<;onl as an uppc;r limil 
H(M;m(Kl a rr;alistii: (jxlrcnne; upon which tippcn* limil 
rnH|ut;nci(?s could Ik; basecL 

(Jporalionally. wcnghts w£?r(niHsignc;d l(MNU;h ccdl rif 
fumily incomo by family si/o as shown in Figure I. 
i¥eig/r/o(/ i¥opof' n: CnmpuiulUm tmd Una 
I'ollowing upplicn - of the w(;ighling porcontagos 
abovo. u ruiio of tf. sum of nnihi-child fumlli(;H lo 
the; total numhcir ol lumilios was (adculutiid hv inich 
of IIk; in ccmsuH counly groups in N(:w I(:rsoy, This 
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nilio has Iwn upplituilinnw: (u) nHliinalln^ Ihn iuiitI' 
bur of taniilinH ni' HluiltinlH ulriiiuiy iinrollcHl nl 
Knliitngh DitiklnsiHi llnlvcjrHily Ukuly l(» bn in- 
rinnncHKl by lh(; luilion phiti (ilut proihii:! uC llu* 
vvnij»hl(Ml pi'opiH'lion uiul ihn iU7:i IVotpuincy of lolal 
luiblimo iiiuliM'^rncliuih^H (nirolliHl nl Isiirloi^ii 
DinkinHon UnivcM'Hily inr llin purlicailar oounly 
group): iiiul (b) (fHlininlin^ llu* niinibiH' rniniUctH of 
fulbliiui' Hliul(!nlH (UU"o11ch| ill lwn= aiul l\»iir-y(iin' 
N(?w |(?rH(!y niiilnr^iutlunU! inHliUilioriH ullicu' lhan 
Ftiirlnigh I)i(:kinst,ui Univcji'Hily whinli vvoiilil b(* 
arfnc:l(Ml by Ibi; Plnii (iiic'Hpijnjlin^ ii wcnghl fiH' Ihu 
liillion lijvi'l ill IhnI inHlilulicm aiul fiiMjuon-iy in 
rull'limc^ iillcMidnnc j; nl nach inHliliiiinn in W73 Innn 
(bill counly >4[oii[)). 

hi adililion, il is poHlulutnil Ihal IhoHi' tainiHt-H of hIu- 
iliinlH al ()lhf'r inHiilulinoH whiui? ibn U)7li lulI-linK; 
(liilion 1h nhmi) lo \\w WUM bilblimf? luilion luvnl ul 
Issirh^iyb DlLkinnon tini\un\sily will bn imn'v. lik(*ly U} 
lakf^ advanla^f? of Ihn luilion plan lhan lli(m(> ai in- 
HlilunniiH whor(? iht; luilion Invol is signiricanlly 
(nfrnionL rhuH, Iho nbovn prochuil ban bncMi 
wiM^hliMl i)v ihi! p{?n;i'nla«ji? ol lulbliinn luiliun al 
Kaiiinigb Dickinsiin Univfjrnily biMng curnnilly paid 
by sluciinilH an luilion lo olhi'r inHliluli(MiH. ThiH aulN 
iiH a H(M:(Mi«lary wt?i^hhn^ lo iht* [irothiiirol Ihn \n)V 
coinily vv(nghUMl [jropoiMitJu and llu? fVcKpaniny lo ah 
lond an InHliliilion ircHii Ihal cininly anih in ofidcl. 
roducc^s llio (*Hlimalo of Iht? nunibcjr (jf hunilioH likoly 
■ lo hv: ariocUul by llic? Plan lo ihn i^xU*nl ihal Ihn lui = 

. ■ S 

Table 1 

ESTIMATID NUMBER OF MUIlTI-CHILD FAMILY TYPES WITH A CHILD CURRENTLV ENROLLED IN A NEW 



JERSEY FOUR OR TWO-YEAR COLLEGE TO BE AFFECTED BY THE FAMILY PLAN, 



Couniy 
of 

family 
residence 


Enrolled in FDU 

23 ja 


4a 




Enrolled 


in four-year institutions 




Enrolled in two-year institutions 


23 


Public 
3^ 


4a 


2^ . 


Private 
3a 




23 


Public 

3a 


4a 


2a 


Private 
3^ 


49 


Hudson 


5.25 


.94 


.56 


19.88 


3.55 


2.12 


38.32 


6.85 


4.09 


t91 


.34 


.20 


,88 


,16 


.09 


Bergen 


29.38 


6.40 


.36 


35.62 


7.75 


.44 


30.73 


6,69 


,37 


9,24 


2.01 




3.20 


.70 • 


.04 


Paisaic 




2J5 


J1 


21.24 


7.08 


.94 


13.10 


437 


.58 


2,67 


.89 




.98 


.33 


. .04 


Essex 


12.66 


2.96 


.35 


49.28 


11.51 


1,37 


58.16 


13.58 


1.62 


11.49 


2.65 




,96 


.22 


.03 


Morris 


20.98 


3J3 


1.28 


31.87 


5.05 


1,94 


46.03 


7.30 


2,81 


22.42 


3.55 


1.37 


3,16 


.50 


.19 


Union 


13.63 


1.86 


.12 


53.82 


7.34 


.49 


50.81 


6.93 


.47 


15,5^^ 


2.12 


.14 


1.14 


.16 


.01 




476 


.90 


.-16 


14.90 


2.83 


. .51 


20.06 


3.81 


.69 


9.:^4 


1.79 


,32 


1.79 


.34 


.06 


Mid^ 
































diesex 


3.60 


.79 


.04 


35.24 


7,71 


.35 


25,28 


5J3 


.25 


10.03 


2,19 


.10 


.19 


. .04 


.00 


Mon- 
































mouth 


2.19 


.45 


.08 


1i87 


2.84 


.48 


31.77 


6,50 


1.10 


1.57 


.32 


.05 


,39 


,08 


.01 


Mercer 


1.06 


.29 


.06 


8.55 


2.31 


.46 


21,57 


5.83 


1.17 


15.13 


4.09 


.52 


.10 


.03^ 


,01 




h23 


.43 


.13 


7.06 


2.48 


,76 


10.14 


3,57 


1.10 


7.31 


2.57 


. .79 


.03 


,03^ 


.01 




2:60 


59 


.10 


laio 


4.10 


.69 


7.21 


1.63-^ 


.27 


10.63 


2.41 


.40 


.02 


.00 


.00 


Burlington 


1.14 


.46 




11.18 


4.55 




9,59 


3 90 




5,79 


2.36 




.09 


.04 . 




DC 


1.55 


.39 


.04 


29.99 


7.64 


,77 


9.24 


2.35 


.24 


11,38 


2.90 


.29 


.12 


,03 


.00 


Salem 


.12 


.02 


.00 


1.64 


.22 


.02 


JO 


.10 


.01 


7.23 


,98 


.07 


.25 


.03 


.00 


Warren 


.47 


OS 


.01 


1.20 


.13 


.02 


2.95 


.33 


.05 


.49 


05 


.01 


1.06 


.12 ' 


.02 


Total 


107.67 


22.21 


3.6 


353,44 


77,09 


11.36 


375.66 


79.27 


1482 


142.25 


31,25 


4.8 


1 436 


2.81 


.51 



Now ^ designates number of children of college age in family. 
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FAMILY SIZE 






two 


three 


. four 


fa ni i 1 y 


eollt^e age 


college age 


college age 


i ncome 


children 


children 


children 


Less ifian 








S4,0(X} 


!% 


]% 


}% 


$4,000^ 








$7,999 


2% 




4% 


S8,0CX)^ 








$9,999 




0 (1 


7% 


$10,000= 








$1 2,499 


m 


^% 


U)% 


$12,500- 








51 4999 


B% 


9"i, 


10% 


$15,0(X]' 








$19,999 


5% 


h% 


7% 


$20,000- 








124999 


2% 


3% 


4% 










ar more 


1% 


\% 


.1% 



Figures in each cell are the proportion of observed families in thai cell 
likely tC) use the Family Plan. 



ESTIMATING OUTCOMES 



Table 2 



^^^Ele^^.'^IJ^^^ FREQUENCIES OF NUMBERS OF FAMILIES LIKELY TO USE THE "FAMILY PLAN" WITH 
CORRESPONDING TUITION INPUT-* (ERROR WEIGHTING □ APPLIED TO ESTIMATeIb^ED UPON A 10 

PERCENT UPPER LIMIT TO USAGE OF THE PLAN.) 



CKKCIK 

WEIGH r 



(A) 



niU ENROLLED 



ALL. lb NEW rOUNfV GR( )UI^ 



A YEAR PRiVArC 



1 VtAK PUBLIC 



1 Vf AK PUBLIC 



i YEAH PHIx ArL 



ILiiriOS 



rilllK^S/ 



fKE(J 



fUllKJN 



ii'irioN 



= lUitlON 



! H 4 



U 

{ } I n 

JJI CI 

J IfJ ""i 



7WJ2H 



V>2 4 I, I ih.-IOi 

]]74 171, Mji 

J i ^, 74.44H 



\7H.h .^ifi^i.HlM 

IHl) 4J^/^1J 

MM i JHi>K IJ 

44/ |4l,N)M 

HM JH. 14^ 



! i J 
HH 
4 4 



4LHI7 

J7,H7H 

i.H^j I 



nE^en Lj[c;ji pHOHAt^iiirv cousr^ (iHnups 



\2 \. 540 
hl.h70 



n4 7 
n7 4 



747.MH 

J4M, U I 
4*J.7 17 



J M J 
I j J 
7H I 



741.^45 
4M4,fi4l 
j47.420 
A' K4 21) 



MM 1 

r.jj 

4M 2 

2Ah 

4 il 



n 1.414 
jn,4Hi 

77. M { j 



14 H 
I I I 

? 4 
{ 7 



inrAi 



I,i4l4 iJf^IJll4 

Mill 2.7 m, im 

h2i) 7 LHJ^,/,U7 

no 4 Mli.OMi 

iy2.\ l815Hi 







J.4h7,«i7h 


i?j.lf.4 


MI h 


ljril.»,745 


2 J,44 i 


Alllh 


l,Ji4.4f>J 


} IJJl 


JI4 J 


^HfJ.HM'j 


J.J 17 


4J.7 


U li ii i 



of rf^ln^h^ „ " T^^'T °^ '^^'""'"'^^ ^^^''"^"^^ °^ P-^^^™ ^" ^"^h category of in.Mtution to „mviH.. „ rang, of oiiecH 

"•nJt^l^ , \' ? f ''"f^' ^-5'" "-'sponM. bawd on the 1(1% upper limit u«.a In tl4 t.n«mal wPlBhiinK e^c 

rh s . a con«.rva ,ve tuition wimalion based on the assumpiion of only one Individual being induced from tho«: famili... which f«vc?at^ FD U 

proach the overwhelming preponderance of lwo<hild (or person) family plan users^ Average tuition ealculaled as S^ nz ""'^-'"^"^ 



Summary of Findings 

1. MHlimuKMl nin^ns nf HliiclnnlH In nddtMl hy'lhi 
Plnii in Fali HJ74 mvl 1U75: 
a. I'Ifin-incliKJCKl sihlin^s nf 

(innlintiin^ FJ).l K HtuclfHilH 117 . 1;^;^ 

Nnw Htii(l(*nl^i with sihlini^s 74 = ni 

T(yrAL(u + l)) \yi\ . 244 

2. I^!n^<is of iiiilion vi\l\H] (jf Ihn nslinialiMl ndclilitjnal 
sliMltinls: 

a. For Hihlin^H (irtiiintinuinM 
F,liU. siiiihmlH (1/2 liiitiim) 

Si2M.:M{) ^ SlAUMTi) 
^ Ik Fch' ni;vv HlinjonlH wilh Plniv : 

(di^ihh* NihIingH (full luilinn) //Jiliij 
For sihlinj^H of 

(i/2iiiiij()n - SLtmn) nnjihti 

cl, (^«)nil)in(?(l tuilii)n inpul ffjr lH)ih 
nttvv Hliidnnls ,nif| Ihinr Hiftlin^s 

IHi^HSni 

lu 'rtiijioii inpiil f()r (ill Phm 

inchicocl sludtmls 24(j,2Mfi 
:i. A hiilion dnnrnimjni in iiHmn:U\\m\ with th(* PIhil The 
sii^n of thn d(M;n?ni(!nt diiiHrndN 011 whnthi^r it is 
iTKNisurod by; 

i\, thn siimijriuilion loss nmulting fnim pni tir-ipnntH 
who s^nw iMindind and piiyinj^ Adl tiiition pricjr 
t() Pliiii imphunnntiiticjiL 
^ This r(jpnjs(;ntH thn lownr cmd of the; (IfiiinjiiKml 
mnm) nnd, huHud on ^Mifmlinuing Htiulcmt 
Hihlings nt onij-hnlf itdthm, pn)diic:t!s <i dmintmcml 
of Stj(i()9n; 

I). Ihn diffiM-cmcu! in tuiticjn UwrA l)ntw(Mm thul 
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1 17.()()4 

f75.n()7 

:nH.:i77 



[)rcHhu:iKl hy \h\ Plnn nnd thnt whiuh would havi- 
hr(ni^4('nc'niI(M! by the* Hiimc? munhcr of udd(ul 
sttuhuitK withoni i^jan. 

'rhiH is th(! hi^hcMMMid of Ihi^ nin^inind ainoiirils 

toS2MH,0n(L 
A rangd of ncH tintion uium niHidlH from u 
(;nnsidc;niti(jn of the? hnMorn ihmmhml iindcu' 
findinnH (2) and (M). 

a. I^)Wi;rdiKaonuuii limit Sl-l^j^iJ - S22C),2H1 
h. lippi^iMiiMirfmuait liniit 12, 14;^ - HH,2H1 



Some Furlhtr Applicaiions 

rhcMippronc-h d(^M(;ril)iMf and iippliiHl In Ihn Fairlni^h 
- nic;kins(Hi Unii^jrHity l^hm niay 1»* lailonid and apphcMl to Jilhcn' 
pt)lic;y isHiitm wh('n? it Is fi^aHildf! to c^stahlish nitional c^Hlimaiion 
wni^hlH and tho ma^nitiuh; of the; popnhilion In which Ihn 
\mlU]y would both hi\ nomniuniualnd and would apply: 
i, Finnutnul Aid Piilicy 

a. C)n(i ohvicnjs (ixtcmsion is tho usn of (;stiination at 
otht^r (Kiiicalionnl inHtitutlonH which miKht (;un = 
sidur d(!vfi!(jpinM n pcjiicy kimilar to the l^airkugh 
nickinsim UnivfirHity Family Plan, 
i). A HiMiond nnui ijf uppliciation consists (>f poli(;ic;s 
invfjlvinM a c;han^(;d distribution n{ financnal aid. 
In this category would be thoHf; poli{;i(?K whicli 
involve thu diffnnaitial cliKtributicm cd aid lumm^ 
diverse ^iMjupH (ac;ad(?mic- nmkH, ethnic groups, 
scixpmd those p(jlic:if?H whi(;h might attcmipl \u 
achieve a mor;i dispersed distrihution c)f finiin=^ 
/ cial aid iimiing a larg(U' Hluchmt group than may 
/ fje th(» caKii imder the (jn^oin^^ pcjjicy. 
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2, Additional Selectori Poiwy AppUcQiions There aru 
a numbor of policy iisiies which may be np= 
proached with an eslimation method where archive 
kltUa or other data base for estimation variables may 
not be readily available. For issues regarding palicy 
changes relevant to areas for which student 
preferences may be involved (e.g., program offer- 
ings, course offerings, grading procedures, advise- 
ment procedures, the structure of student eleclives 
and requirements), a preliminary market type of 
study may be designed and executed to determine 
thti profcrencos of the pertinent populations as a 
precursor to generating estimated ranges of students 



likely to be induced, Once the background charac- 
terislics of potential students, which are appreciably 
correlated with the preferenae for the innovative 
program, course grading procedure, etc, are 
established (if, in fact, they exist), such dimensions 
may be used in obtaining estimated frequencies of 
probable induced students in the manner suggested 
above* 

For the latter type of cornbined market analysis 
and eslimation approach, the strength of the correla- 
tion of the eslimation variable with preference for 
the new policy may be used to establish the ap- 
propriate estimation weights. 
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PoliliSL^CElfTifl CO'^PUTER PLANNING MODELS IN PLANNING 



Wiih Iho increasing mmss lo uomputor hardwam and 
■ , aviiilabilily uf sophislinatcd progiams, mnlhnmalical modeling 
fias l)(}uom(! pufhculurly promising as n planning iool This 
rusoarchur has nllumpUHl to assoss Iho uurmnt t^ftelivtmGss of 
modnhng jn planning for modinal tjonlnt^ through ihc? analysis 
of rulovanl orianizalional and small group bnhavjor and 
ihrough Iho study of five applicnlions of modnling lo sd-ala^ic: 
. modiual ccnlur planning issuns. The case sluclios incluclcd Iwo 
largo public insUtulions in Ihn United Slalns and Canada, two 
pnvalc universily-basod modinal contors, and a small Now 
England public univoreily. Whiln Iho samplu size and ciiHH 
ft study rosuarch method prevonts slalistically vnrifiabh! results 
It is hoped lhat tho findings can provide now insight to ouidc^ 
all urn work. 

Organizaiional Factors in Planning 

B<!fQrc 11)0 case studies can bn evniuatod. it is nncessary 
to dovolop two working hypothesos about the curnml state of 
slralcgic planning in large organizations. 

First, as with most modern organizatiijns, the rtud tlc:ni- 
sKjn^making powc^r at medical cent(}rs does not reside in the top 
of the organizational chart of Ihe university, but isnionlrolh/d by 
middin mamigement and departments. As Bucher (1969) frumd 
^ in Ihe analysis of a larger medical suhooh power over cMr- 
riGuUim content, hiring, firing, and control over physiiwil spmif> 
i^ule m. the deparlmenl: ^'Wlthoul a doubt, dnpnrtments afc^ 
the major arenas in the medical school. It Is in and through thc^ 
doparlmenis that most of the life of tho Institution is lived'* (p 
12), This shift lUmn thc! organization in decision^mnking hns 
two direct elTnats on planning. First, it must \m understood that 
the objoclivcjs of tho decision^makers are not moissarily the 
same as tho ov(?ndl objcictivos of the] oi^anlzatlon by which Ihoy 
, am employed.^ A rational planning decision Irjr a deinirtmeni 
chairman may not be tho most rational alternative Ibr meeting 
the schfxjrs objectives. DcHjision-maklng nHiuiros ah ethicnl or 
judgmental f/nmdation, and that base is frequently innuencod 
by the existing location and reward system in which im in^ 
dividual must opemte. 

The other major implltiatiori of this ccjncept of dcuiision^ 
making is that the idtmlification of nltornntive dovnlopmnnt pat^ 
l(^ns are gcmerattKl upward from within the organization. 
rhes(> allornaliyosJrfKiiHmlly rt-prciscinl the? nisult of ptjliHoal 
compromist' within the units which lend to rnstrict both their 
nufTibcM' and lh(] innovative* chnracterislics of tho plan. This in 
(urn (mcourages the porpelualion of tht! status quo as HimHtm 
(1071) cites: 

Sellings, whether thr-y \m yoiing or (jld, almost 
never havf? a vehicle or mecibnuism devotcnl sohjly 
lo thci descripiion orc^xumination of Iho unlvtsrsc; of 
aI|(;mnllvos. If anything becumtm ck'nr In the pro- 
ccjss, it is how one H biases dnisllcally roduco (jne s 
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awareness of uUernalives which arc both logictil 
and consistent with one's own values, (p, 69) 
\ In the environment of controlled and limited alterna^ 
Iiv^es detmition, it is not surprising that a major characteristic: of 
demsion-making in iho public sector is labeled tho l?olicy of In- 
cremenialmm. Analyses and models dnvolopod liy Cyerl and 
Miirch. Chc-rryholos and Shapiro, and Croclne have shown that 
the budgeting process in ^doral and other organizations can be 
predictol^W^h amazing accuracy by projecfing sub unit bud^ 
gels m an mcromental paltern based on immediate historical 
nilos of change. Work done by Michael (1970) has demon- 
stjalcd that IhG pattern of incremcntafism can \n\ nxiund^ to 
long range planning; 

While within a very, vc|ry few oi'ganizalions there! 
are Ihe small very small, beginnings of trying to 
design and implomnnl long range planning, there 
■is ossentially no planning lhat looks to nllernative 
, futures for the scicieiy in which Ihoy hope to oper- ~ ■ 
ate and then alters present goalslind styles so As to 
altain or avoids those; futures, .. . \ Taking ^ 
seriously a fulurc lhat leopardizos present suc^ ' 
cessfid ullocalJons of slutus ami rf> wards is simply 
loc3 threalnning.lojje acted. on, (p, 7) 
llie second working hypothesis is that Ihe specific 
oiganizfilinn of long range planning can affect the? final product. 
One of Ihe most common methods usod in planning Is the com^ 
miltee structure. The small group sotting is usually cistablished 
lo assure soma form of mprestmtation in declsion^making by 
the potentially affnclcjd.arc aH of a syslemjmci, to assure thai the* 
dillicult policy issues inherent Jo the proc;c;HH are rc^solviid 
Ihrcjugh more than one indivichial pprspeclive. Again. Hucher's 
(1969) study indicates the pciwor of thci commitlc'e slrucjure: 
If chipartmcmlH are the sites whcjm liiosl of the 
work of thcnnstilulion is cnrried out, commitlcjes 
are the major inlerdepnrtmcmtal arenas. . . /\ 
hnvn placuid such stress upon the commiltcHJ anma 
b[H]ause nncc^ a rec]ommcindation has sur\^lvcKl the 
ccjmmltlec: structuro and is platied befcm} Ihe 
fnculty, 11 almost eilways gains fiicudty appnjvaL (n 
45) 

Small Groups and Planning v 

Vyhilo there has \nmn exionsive work compIcHecl in the 
area of small group dynamicH, fc!w studies havo spcHiifieallyex^ 
ammocl th(« long range planning envininmcHit. In an eff^jrt to 
assess thc! Impact of smnll i^roup bc^haviocal pattc!rns on dc^ i^ 
sion^making. a clotailodimiiiysis of jnlijrnction at a scnMes of 
planning incHitings was iniliatiKl. Intt^rarMion by planning rnm^ 
mWUH) minnlnm at a mtullcal tjenter were rcH;oidod for sc^vt^n 
ennseculivc) mecHings. While it was impcjssible to documcuii all 
mlerHclions bcjcauscj iho cnmmillc?e size, ovt^r HJIOO acts were 
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taitugorizud hy mnultn', intcmdtid m!U)ivnr, niKl typi? of inlonu:' 
lion (Zilm 1975), Analysis uf thtj nisulls rc;v(HilH Hi^vciml Hignifi' 
(innl siniilHrilius ami (liffi^rinKUiH vvhiui noiTipnmd k) thii 
bnhnyior (ixpnntiKl from Hmall gruiip litniutunj, 

Thn tnntloni;y fi)r high p()Wi?r stnlus indiviclunlH lo ipiti- 
ntu man! uommunoitlcms in ouu of the? *mm\ povvfn'ful nnd rcdi- 
ubln phonomrinn tlijliniHittHl ljy oxpijrimontiMi*, In thn pUmning 
grtJUp sludiud, Ihu highcJHl inilinUir nf nctn wns Ihc^ Dcinn uf thu 
' mcRiiuul suhcx)L Of his inU?nu:tinns tJ2% wi;n: dimntrd tu \hv. 
group US fi whohh nnnthtirlndituitnr uf high Hlnlns. The? lop n in- 
turacilofH iniliutud ovur57% of thu lotnl ni:is, vvilh \hv. njmjnning 
43% of mils sprouil n'mong !hu olhiJr 14 purliuipnnlH im)v thn 7 
iTi(!OtingH. 

Fcnir of tho tup fivi* intoractorK wuro nithur tup liivnl 
mndicid school ndministrntois or plannurH. Thn uth(?r 14 partini- 
pantg in(;liid(Kl nurHing schiMd, huspitnl and univnrHity aiN 
minislrulors, along with planning supptirt stuff, Thv. nv(;ragn 
niimhur of ants fur th(j t(jp 5 mr)nil)CJirs wan almost 4 timns high- 
nrthan tor thn rtmiaining 14. High.intnrLintorH wcHiULnomnitmi- 
nut(* primarily nniung thninsnlvns, vvhiUj lownr intnranturs civnr- 
whnlrrtiiigly dirc^ntnd thnir ants upward to high intoruntorH. 
mostly in thn amtoxt uf Muts of Hupport. 

A signifinant (>xnmph! of thn inipaiM t^f slrituH on group 
h(jhavlor (K;niirr(?cl whirn four t)f Ihc^ fivn tup inttM'antijrs niisstMl 
one; (jf Ihn planning mniHings. Thn mnmhfjrs att(»ndlng die; 
, mcjoting intnrantnd at a ratt; fivn timus highnr than thnir ratns at 
othnr m(Mitings. K^cnpt forunn indivitluaL ^d li^mt 5U% of fNU;h 
mtimbnr's total intnrnntion was filiHcirvod at thai [iinnfing. Blnnn 
thn ugcmdti itom was idnn [innl to jhii_Drtigioim-mcH^tinu whicrh- 
=lh(rmfiiTil5TFrs'attnnn(!d. it wtndd appnur that th(? committnn par- 
tinipnnts adhurod to a rdn and status rnlntionship. 

Most of th(j nomniittno partiuipnnts sharcjd a slniilar 
vi(:w of thn organization, A lialns Spatial modnl of nommuniiia- 
tions nnlwurks planus all thn nommlttnn mnmbors (JKoppt oni? in 
a jonatjon indjnntihg support and auucsplanou of Ihn small group 
tasks and urganizalion's goaln. Examinalion (if the; type: ijf in- 
^ t(jrac:tion initiatcil inilinatuH that thn committcio shownd hms dis- 
i'grnnmemt among mnmbtMs than Jaboratury stucly groups. This 
may \n) a insult of th(i nniid tu mruntain gruup nuhuHivnnnss 
t)Vf;r th(: lung lifnspnn uf thn nommittn(L This is support(?d by a 
highnr thim nxpfH^tnd Invnl uf lovinlity amung mc.^mburs. 

In summary, although dnniniun-making powiM' has 
mijvifd down th(» Dvnrall organizution strunturn, high status acU 
minislraturs and planncrH duminatt? intnrantiun and drinislon- 
making.' Idna initiation antl probhun-solving suggnstionH from 
low(»r status mnmbnrs am stintid, Thnru am f(;w dnviunls from 
thn anac!ptnd organiznjiunal viowj)r group task to ant m a 
stimuluji to non-intuitiv(i^oiufionH tn pruhlnms. The: long tnrm 
planning ni)mmitti?n appnarN tu bn mi)rt} (jonnnrmul with muin- 
taining group balannn and f:ohnsiv(m(:ss than typlnal smull 
groups, Onn anMi whinh nuuld nut be stuclieul in dnta.il. liut may 
pruvUlc: fruitful insight into bediavior, is lh(] proaiss and uffnnt 
of coalition formation amtmg ncHTimiitun mnmbnrs. 

It is within this tMivirunnicmt that nomputnr modrding^ 
has binm pruposcKl m a vial|ln mnthod c)f rnndnrlng dnnlslons 
ubjfrntivn (uid rational; It would app(:ar loginni that if mudnlHurn 
usnd and injnntcKi into thn small group dorHsion-making prc^nnNs 
by high status mc;mborH, thun thum is a high probahilily that 
thny will bn nffnnlivt? in impac^tjng planning dfunsions, MliiH. 
however. Is not thi: normal drjmain (jr inlnrnHt of high status 
grunp mnndinrs. If modnling information is pmscnitnd by hm 
status group m(inih(:rs, the: infurmaticai's utilizniion may r(!Ntdt 
in a shift in Htatus b(K:aus(] of thn impiM'tisn p()W(jr nKbibitnd, 
Unlf^ss spnnial niuciifinatiorf (}f nurmal gruup behavior in strnc^ 



tunul intu the: use: of niathnmatinal niudtdH, scnicHis quc^Htions 
CHin !)(! raiHotl to thnir nhannn of sut;t;nsH whnn pr(;snnt(5d hy Icivv 
status conimiiltju mnnil)nrs, Unfortunnttdy, ntjmmitton bohnvior 
utudd bnobsnrvnd at onlyfjnn (jf thi) fivii nasn stuily institutionH. 

Case Study Models 

rhn c]as(» study moiliding pnjjnnts nnnumpasHcKl a wiclii 
range* uf s(}al(> and modnling tcK^hnitjuns in addition to a rangn of 
InHtitutiunal nhanuUnristins. ^ 

11k! projnnts studios innlucln: 

\,\ A scM'ios (jf simuUdicjn modeds uf nlininid sorvincis 
ik'signnil tu assnss thu Inanhing napamity anil 
\ physiuul rnsournus nnc:dn(l Urv inpatinnt surgicial 
\ snrviniJH. 

II.. <\ laryu scale* gnnnral mcKleding systeMTi cenislsting 
of tin in{Hit/oiitput niuekd uf unek:rgraduat(: 
eieltieintiein and twe) linnar programming nioeleds of 
i^linUial eulunatieai and ele:partnie:nt biielgeding, 

IIL A niiiHH' aticMTipt to nie)elify and utilize: thn moele:ls 
elt;v(;lop;d in euisn 11 jit a eliffeM'nnt institutujn. 

IV. A nejmjwnhemsive: program-urie:nte:cl finaiieaar*i 
anil Htnffiii^ menkding syHte;m. 

V. A small nmU) linnar programming irttieie:! 
dnsigneid jjio ih;te;rniinn the? tuaching eaipaealy of 
eilinical snrvk;e:S, 

A dntaileKl ele;se:riptiem uf the; pre)|nntH, tlii: te;e:hniquc>s 
usi;eb and the: planning unvirunmimi was l^jrmnel from implu- 
mnntatiun of emn of the; projijeits ancKun Hlys iH e)f inti;rvie:ws with 
kify^imir^iil uaTsT 

In addlticin te; attemVpting Hi ansnss the) dire:eit and in- 
ilirnnt use;H ejf llti> proie:ntH, se;vcm idianuiteiristics x)f nae:h e:asn 
stuely wnrn eiViduatiul. Thn e;]iarante;rlslie:H ideMitify major urgti- 
nizatie)nal bijhaviur (mel pre3e:e;ilure:s whie;h the: lilnrattiri: ineii- 
caieiH eiejukl influemeK: ine)de:ling ijffejeitivniinssi 



■ ^ 

Ability ti) idemtlfy non- 
_ tniclitional alte;rnative;^ 
!nte:rnal noopnration in 
phinning 

Inte:gratie3n e)f modelling 
with planning 
Ability to eibtnin 
inf[jrmaiie)n n;quireiil for 
moilnl 

Timnme|uireul to ■ 
re]Hpond tei planning 
iHsueJs 

Qist of mejdnling 
Cejmplnxity ejf me)iie4 



C/iejrejrifnnsf/f; I(h)niifunl in 
Cum} SlUilwH ^ , , 
Planning nltnrnativ(;s HkMilifuMl 
(ye:s, nei) 

lnt(;rnal organizatkiiiid 
pre)lj|eTms (yeiH, ne)) 
Modnling undnrtaknn within 
(irganiZfdional plinining (ye;s, 
no) 

Uu'gn snalc! ilata nollnction 
re:quiru(l (ye;H, ne?) 
Major time! rnquirennt:nt-^)ne; 
yuare)r lejnge:r (ynn, ne)) 
Significant project nosts^ 
$Mn,Onnorgre;ak:r {ye:s, nu) 
Large! scale? meutejl (yeis, nojpx 



The; results of IheMHisestuelieis am illustndnd in Figure;!, 

Thnjn of the: e;liarae:te:risticH weire; (;e)nsisle:nt nniong all 
the: nase;4ituilic:H. Those; nharante:ristieis (k;all with the: kiuhnkial 
aspe;e;ts rjf mejde;linH, All of the; institutions Htudind reuiuire;d 
lai'g(! snnk: elata c;edk;ntion nflbrts, miijiir tinie: nomndtninnts anel 
nosts. 

Data e;ijlle;e:tie)n antivitiOH we?re: (;esnU;n;ci in Ihme; arnaN; 
I' Ckdle:e;tiim e)f (lunnlitallvis inforniatkin on thn Nysienn 

being me)ele;lnd! 
'i. ['istimaleis e)f the; eh;sire:d utilizatiein of specific 

re!SjjUrce;H: nnd 
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COMPUTER PLANNING MODEL. 



Figure 1 



MAJOR CHARACTERIfnCS OF CASE STUDY PROJECTS 
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li. ForccasiB of fuluro cnvironmcintni faulors which 
(jouiti nffnc! I ho behavior of tho roul Byslom. 

It wuuid uppeur nnlvfj for a motlul buildnr In aHHUmcl 
lhai uvcin Bomn of Iho mm\ [)asiu dalu nuods will l)u rc»ndily 
avaiidblo, iritnrnnlly nonHi^Um! or mlrinvabln Gvnn if Ihf) datu 
What is intomslin^ is thai thn lypn of information nitod 
formii Ihu basn of any logical planning approach, rugardlnsH of 
Ihfi Uiin of modnls. 

All of tho prp|otjlH njcjuirod at liiasl onn"and-onn-half 
man yuars of (jfforl locomplfMo* and nosl asiimalnH rangc'tl from 
$30,000 to $280,000. Initial implomnntallon of a mathnmHilnid 
modoling cippmnah will rnquiro significant limo» manpowcjr, 
iind orgnnizalional tiommilmnnt. 
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Whiln nW -thu in§litutlons cilod imporiani indirnct 
bnnofils from tholr modoling aclivitinN, only two institutionN ap- 
pnar to havo utilized tht]ir modnlH in Ihtr {mlablishmcint of 
Htrati!git] pliinning decisions. Some of thn infiirncl.buntjfils iiitcd 
arn: 

Itelfor undprslanding of thu ovfjrnll syslnm bning 
planned and the intorrnlntionship of its compononts^ 
The Golleclion of information ncceisary for olher 
planning activities. 

The valicinlion of existing and now information. 
Focusing of planning efforts on identifying future 
(:onditions in quantitative torms, 
Idcmiificalipn of policins affecting planning. 



1, 



3,^ 
4, 
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a. Ihltlal dnfinilionjind quuntifkHJtion of valut) nritaria. 

Thn luvol of pmniHiun, aticuracy, dnfinition of pnlic:u;s, 
tind disciplintj ncH-ussary in mnduling mny In- ii^ primnry 
bnnofil whun compuriid ioothuf planning unlivitluB. Tho tiduca= 
liiin in planning staff uan h*- nn invaluahln and froquonlly un- 
dnramphasizud imvA, 

Two fauiors may nxplain Iho luck of dirticil utilization of 
modnls in thfcu of iht) sludins, Two of thn pmjtH:tH wuru ciithnr 
dimutly or indirautly involved in major intcifnul p{)Iiliual (uin- 
trovursy. Convofsi^Iy, thc] olhur modoling projonl was impln- 
mtmtnd in suuh u stabln unvironmnni that no signifiunnt fiiliiro 
alturnativo configuralionn havu buon idontificuL All of thu uasc^ 
siudins fuund utilizalion cunslralnud by limilatujnH in idim- 
lifiaation of fuiun? (mviK)nnnunls, 



Conclusion 

Whilo thorn is ampltj nvidnniHJ that plnnning modc^ln 
nan havo a signifiuanl rolu In planning, it m impurlanl (m future; 
nfforts to loarn from tho past, Usu of tho tnchniquijs must \m 
concfiivod within ihcJ uontoxt of tho nrgunizatinnnl protiOHs 
affticling planning and should not hu pc^rcnivnd as a panaoua, 
Instiuitions aonHkiofing tho implnmcmlalion of planning moilnls 
nhould pay pafticulaf attnnlion to; 

•1,. Tho objoclivos, timatablu. nni! budgot: 

2. Staffing; and 

U, Proccduru' for implomontation. 

Tho ob|oativoH should 1)C! nlcuir and roaliHliually 
nchiovoablo. Whilu (lapabilitiOH of partioular motlt^ing touh^ 
nlqun?! afo- potcmUally imlimitijd, planning of Iho projiici muni 



addnisH what uan bo duno within iho timo and inlbrmalion con- 
siraints in nxiHtoncch 

Staffing can bn a diffiiiult lask. Individuals with analyii* 
cal training, planning oxporionuo, and knowltulgo of hnalth 
sysioms aro not availabk? in abundance. Additional pfojoiit limn 
may bo nnuuHsary nt lhi» initiation of tho pfojiHJt hw siaff in gain 
ncicnssaiy oxpc!rii;ni;o. Oiitsido consullanis may also bo hiilpful 
in tho initial stages of dovulopmcml, 

Suc(]cssful imploniimtation appciars to bo cnntingoni on 
fivo factors; 

1. Timing rcHativo to othor pla riing aclivitins, 

2, Clarity of tho proposal to dc;cision-makcrs and 
olhors involvod In thc^ proj«jct, 

li Thu appropriatoness of Ihu spocific tochnlquo^ 
utilizod, 

4, Integration of project staff inlo nthof planning ac- 
= tivitius, 

5. DirRct, undnrHtandablo output and analysis of ihi 
implications. 

It is signlfiiumt thai all the individuals intcirviuwnd ftili 
that the projijcls studies wuni beneficial to Ihoir planning. 
regardk]ss of whelhof thi) output was directly utilized. With Ihc? 
ccintinued exposure and rnfinement of meihodH, mathomalical 
modoling has potential as a significant compontmi of long range 
planning. Before that potcmtial can be utilized, however, major 
improvemonts in planning organization must be achieved. This 
will nKjuire a coneurtod effort to undorstand tho process of 
decision -making in long range; planning and indcmtification of 
possible intervention tuchniqui^s to improve the cufronl stato.of 
tho arl, ^ 
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PREPARING THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE FOR ACCOUNTABILITY 



Gary A. Rice, Yakima Valley Coiiege 



Anyone involved with higher educalion loday v/ill at- 
test that, with less monoy to spend and no money to waste, the 
watchwofd is accountability, ^pid OKpansion of higher educa- 
tion, the sheer magnitude of the current onlerpriserrising costs 
and inflation, and growing public insistence^ on stricter ac- 
countability have oxertod tromendous pressure on institutional 
executives to got the most out of their resources. They are also 
being called upon to define' the goals and objectives of their in= 
stiiution and relate them to the allocated resdurces. Besides cx-^ 
ternal pressures the re are other reasons for wanting new and 
betler methods of studying the allocation and utilization of staff 
and materials. As the clecision moves from its originator, (he 
absence of intimate familiarify forces one. to use objectivD, 
quantitative information. Also, levulirig enrollments and 
stabilized budgets mean that no one gets a greater portion 
unless someone gets less. Since Lessingor (1973) originated 
the term 'Siccountabiiity** as applied to educalion. many nota- 
ble univcrsiiy researchers incliidihg Balderstoa ^wen. Cope. 
Doi, Dressel, Fincher, Havigurst, Potorson. Jcdomus. Johnson, 
Lelong, Mason, Morishima, Saupe, Shenhan, Suslow% Sutton. 
NCHEMS at WICHE, ei ai, have attempted to untangle this 
Gordian Knot, Their writings suggest, however, that the task 
will be monumental at best, . ■ 

This paper wiJl describe a Jo^Jly created, computer^ 
based MIS structure that encompasseH and, interlocks eight 
basic components of an inslitution's existence and operation. 
The cost accounlabHity simulation models are then interfaced 
with the management information systems (MIS) data base and 
an exampie of thejjulput is discussed. Several comments will 
be made on the las1< of implementation as well as tactics and 
strategies to involve the board, administration, faculty, and 
staff. A college goals/ob|Dctives accountability matrix will also 
be introduced and tied to the data base unci simulation models. 
Finally, some benefits of this entire conceptual structure for the 
collogfi will be cited. ' ' . 



Gaveati 

Before beginning . several cavAts need to be 
acknowledged. First, the system is currently donstrucled 
around only those olements that lend ihomsHlvcs to quantifica^ 
lion to get it off the ground nnd gain credibility. Also the main 
focus is on the curriculum and instruction before moving onto 
administrnlion, Htudiinl personnel, library, physicul planl^ daiii 
processing, and ofhc?r instructional sup^oH sorvicos. Secondj 
sincij the model computer routines are bolh rational and logicnl 
and the output is dependent upon input, it must bo assumed 
that the pr()cess and methods of procuring input are accmratci, 
luJiical, rnlional, nnd reprtmcml an Isomorphism with the inslilu^ 
liomil reality. Also thcT output language and format must be 
isomorphic with the nollegcj's existijnce, Third, the syHtoni 
dtmls. exclusively with^expendituroH a( this peinl, although at* 

3ao * ^' = 
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tempts to tie them to revenue are being tested. Fourth, the 
operation of the system and models assumes there is some op- 
timum combination of allegations that would make the most 
efficient use of the resources at hand. However, it was up to 
our college to define "most efficient use** in terms of its own 
priorities. At this stage they chose dollai^ as the only expended 
resource with full recognition that this was probably not the 
best way to delineate institutional efficiency. Fifth, this model . 
•- is bnly a symbolic approximation of the real situation, more 
akin to ah ima|e or analogy than a precise scale model. Thus, . 
one riiust beware of oversimplification and distortion in its" use. 
A forecasting system, like the one to bo proposed, functions as ^ " 
p heuristic device in the context of discovery rather than valida- 
tion. Since models ai^ never more than apprc^imately valid, 
when it fails to describe or predict the world it is the model and 
not the world thai must be abandoned. Sixth, although the 
emphasis of this paper is. upon construction of a proc*dss 
. system, there was a rqal awareness of the error of seizing 
simplistic efficiency indices and then compounding that error 
by choosing a process rather than an output measure as. the ap^ 
propriate productivity index, While some , comparable ' . 
measures have to be adopted, it is'questionable to try for effi- 
ciency thmugh increased departmental uniformity. Also any 
uniform approach to efficiency and effectiveness must reckon 
with different student capacities and motives, Thus, Yakima 
Valley.CoUege initially approached ihe task by determining ond 
.comparing complete departmental and, student profiles and 
constructing an historical data base rather than settling for any 
unitary component. Seventh, because of the newness of this 
whole concept to our entire professional staff, they hava re-- 
quested that the planning process .be inilially brought to them.'; 
As the college! ad hoc planning task force has gained sophistica^ 
tion, the planner's role has more appropriately become a loch- 
nical advisor, facilitator, resource pei^on/catalyst, and college- 
wide planning ccwrdinator. Shortly, the division/department 
heads will become more involved through the task force mem» * 
bcrs. Finally, as Lelong (1971) guccinctly notes, the whole pur- 
pose for our cost modeling efforts is threefold: (a) it furnishes 
an unambiguous,^highly specified, quantitative description of 
the ma]or olements and their interrelationships within an in- 
stitutional system- (b) it provides a reliable means of predicting 
Ihc! outcomes of actions changing major variablcjs in Ihe systnnv ^ 
and (c) models make possible optimum use of resources ac- 
conling to carefully specified output objecliveH assuming 
knowledge of dcmired nutpul at all levels of opc»ralion and ' 
awareness of relaHonshlps between all rosource inputs and all 
desired nutpuls, Our college m just beginning to discover and 
produce Ihcj linear functional equations bnlwSen rcmourcn and 
output. However, we have to address those exogenous qualita- 
tive cifHicts since tht? output of Ihe syHlem says nothing alxjut 
Ihe quality of our sludent'H eclucnlion, what value his colkigialo 
imperiencns are, or what is the "best" ccnirse of action. 
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MIS Data Base Structure 

Figuro 1 Khows a compiitor'basuil mnnay{>m£?nl infor- 
malion ^ystom and tljiUi hmo compnscKl of tiighl ilistinot bul in* 
iGrlouktid mubtor filu rocords. Eanh filn producuH a sarins of 
operating roports lhat are dosuriplivc in nature, Thu studentiih) 
coniinns biographiu/domographin information on each sludont. 
'Static data snch as socnal scnurity numben name, sex, and 
, ethnic statUH is nstablished whiln variablu data such as student 
major, cournes taken, G.P.A,, etc. is updated as neuessary. The 
\ Curriculum or noursc nie is the linchpin of the syslum since 
main business of a uommunity college is instruction. Again 
static data such us deparlmnnt identifier, course number, credit 
hours, and contact hours are captured but variable information 
such as instructor, room location, time of day, eta is updated 
from term to lerm. 

The third file is Facilitios, Every square fool of spacn 
conlrolled by the collegti Is accounted for in terms of RQS. or^ 
ganizaiioiial unit. HEGIS subject ama. function; assignable 
square feet, replacement cost, etc. It is lied to thu Curriculum 
file by room number which allows room utilization studies !o 
be carried out. The fourth file'conlains all of the separate Voca- 
lionaUTechnicaUOccupational programs sponsornd by the coU 
' lege, Sincti it lies to !)oth Student and Course fiNs both sludonis 
and each two-year terminal degree program can be more easily 
monitorud. 

The Finance f[le is a regnant component of the MIS. 
The Slate Board For Community College Education (SBCCE) 
' has not defined the components of this file,'^o Yakima Valley 
• College is auiomating its entire accounting, purchasing, and 
vendor system wilh an eye toward total interfoce with a'prob-^ 
?iblo maslor file. Such things as travel, supplies, equipment, 
slafrbenufib and the liko will ultimately bc^ budgulccl down to 
the deparlmenl/discipline level, as well as the capability to allo- 
cate and trace federal project funds Ihrdughout the college. The 
maintenahco/operatlon and capital projects butlgels will be 
separale but linked. 

The sixth file is a record of the Prufessional and cer^ 
lifind staff. AH fulMlme, part-time, moonlight, paraproff^sional 
and volunteer loaching staff as well hs aclminislrative staff are 
included. Static data' during the yimr such as name. stx:ial 
security number, base salary, and conlnci days are included 
but moonlight or part^lime assignment, percent of effer! in ' 
direct instruction, class contact hours and other values are up^ 
dated each quarter or as necessary; It is linked to the Course 
file and Finance file via social security number. The Classifietr 
staff file includes custodial, secretarial, anil all other classified 
members. Its structure is ver^ similar to the Professional staff 
file. 

The? last master file contains c>v(;ry piece of Equipment 
owned ()r leascKl by the collegch toules state tag numbcjr, other 
data .itcims ihcludtMuieh il(;m diiseription, moilcd/serial^fiumber. 
date* of purchase;, unit ccjHt; building nml room locnticm. and 
type of equipment, 

Ah m(mtion(;d (Hirlitsr. each file will pruvith! a semens of 
openiling rc^ports, MuwevtMS visualise a thirtUdimi?nsional viic^^ 
lor coming from any and alt flit! combiniitions that an; showirlo 
bfMnt(»rlock(?cL Thc;S(? combinetl-file analytic outputs n;pn?senl 
what Sheehun (1^72) calls Analylif; reportH. Thijy represent 
valuiiblcj mnnngemtml information Ibr decision^muking. 

Cost AcaountabUity Models 

Your attenliijn is now directed to figure 2,' tj'he priN 
vious figure? reprc?sinited primnrily a tc'chnological task fjf diHer^ 
mining rcjhmint data id(Mnenls and building appropriate i-om^ 



puit;r files. lJut, as Sheehan noliJH. the real difficulty emni'gtis af 
thi; third level of Planning and Management %stem when one 
has U) ask mmu future<jrlenii;d queHtlons and simulate the' 
probabh; consequences. This figure depicts a comprehtmslve 
ctmt agcounlable IfjrecaHfing capability composed of Ic)ur inter^ 
faced components driven off iluj previously discussed ilaUi 
base with usurHlefined constrainlsr 

Data from the inudent and course! files produce input to 
opi;rat(? the Induced Q)urse Load Matrix (ICLM). This package 
}H composiKl of the NCHEMS program and a locallyHhisigiied 
' supplement that displays the department workload by student 
intent by student Jevel by course level. The latter also 
trannposes the feur-dimensional matrix to show h(JW various 
Kludimt^Mntents array thijmsfHves across the curriculum by 
courm' lev(;l by stud(>nl level. Finally this uscM nlefined pnjgram 
idcmtifies the various departments.and students' intents as cost 
centers and pn^pares input f^jr the subsequent NCHEMS ' 
RRPM IJ ^moduh'. The? cost for operating the preyram is 
S17,50. ■ r ... a I 6 ^ 

Th{) Course and Profcissional Staff files are employed to 
simultaneeusly prepare the input fur two separati? motluhm ac^ 
cording to externally defined user specifieations. The 
NCHEMS Faculty Data Generator (FDG) pi-ogram identifitis 
each instructor as a cjjst center and spreads each pi;rsen s load 
and sajary across departments by i;oursc luvcd, Ii also shows 
c:at;h tlepartmenl in terms of FPE faculty, total diryct inslruelion 
salary, total stutkmt credit hours, class contact hours anil stu- 
dent enKiit hour prodmMivity ratjcj par PTE f\ieulty member. It 
too prepares input for RRPM l,fi and the total cos! is about 

s:itm 

RRPM. 1.0. is drivim by data fmm the*- two previous 
progmmsi and usernlenned input about supplies, travel, 
' secretarial/clerical s^daries, equipment, and' additional t^xpun^ 
ditures assigned to each department. The latter are munually 
defined mmn the Finance^file is not complete. The Rf^source 
Recpiinjmeni Prediction Model shows total and unit cost pc?r 
FfE student by department, division and cijllegc?. It also has a 
module that computes unit f:mf ptn' FTEstudcint by stuilcmt in^ 
tcmt. Finally it has a mi/clule that allows the college to include 
all other instructional support expenditures to obtain a total col- 
Icjge picture. Tt) ilale Yakima Valley a)llege is hjading thesc^ ^ 
values as constantsnmlil ihi; opportimity to'^ijjmlucl the neces- 
sary multiple regn^sion analyses^ to determine appropriate? 
vyoightetl equations Uw cmch suppdrt iiategiiry presents its(;lf. 
The ccjst for this program is SITOO, 

Although the? closed systfMn just d(;scribi;d has pre-' 
sentfjd a post hoc picture?, it is possible to /'unhook" the? model 
from thc! data Ijase andljpim lh(; system to include? information 
fmm such things as ne(;ds asm^ssments. faculty activity 
annlyscjs, censtraims from extc?rnal agenciiis. job niarkiH comli-; 
turns, anil sp(?cial intcirc'sts. Then (me could pcsse some by- ^ 
pothiitieal "what if" futurr? questions and us(! the mock?! in a 
simulation mode, Howijver, bijfon? pmceeding ahing this lim? I 
wrnild like to digresH^a mem(?nt and call attention io the model 
tk^signed to augment, siipplemen!; av evc?n Hupplanrall of the 
information previously suppMiKl hy ICLM, .FDC. and RRPM 
1,(1 II is driv(?n off input id(?ntiu^d t(3 FIX; with the? adililicm of 
(;redit hours. (!nnjllment and courHc? line number iilc?ntifier f(3r 
i;v(;ry ctjurst?. An (example (if thf; output inf^jrmation is shown 
in figure n,^ 

As you c«|n see this mo(l(?l provides a fiiirly ccanpletc? 
prefil(?of i?acb ik^ijartment, Kueh di?scriptive indicators as total 
headcouut t?nrollmenl. stud(?nt FVHh gen(?ratt?d. fiiH. anci part^ 
timi! faeulty FrHs n?quinMl Io serve? thc?ir Hliidents, student 
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crutlit hours, wuokly class conlacl hours* and studuni w)nlun! 
hours aru ciikiulalod. Additiunally Ihci nMWu purconUign c:on= 
Iribullnn of niich valun U) thn diviHiun nnd tidk^u is duU;r= 
mihnd. Suuond, produativily iniliccm por FTE fiinulty m(]mbor 
on ou(;h of ihoHO vnlu(;s nru prudunud. Third, total dirocl full- 
and parl-limu instruulion salary and uvisrago salary pur FVE 
faoully art] dotorminud. Fourth, a sorins of unit uust valuers arn 
ualculatnd inaUiding hmiduount, sludnnl prE, studonl crndil 
hour, wGokly slud(ml contact hour. wc;c>kly class uontnul hour, 
and diruct cost por hour of instruction. Finally, Iho nampUt(]r 
soparaluly scalns and bar-graphH uach uf the; valuns in dupart- 
mnnial (divisional) ascending ordnr. Thu pn)gram has boon 
written In allow a mvr to atld, dololi;, or modity an Inilividual 
uoursu ur inslructur or duparlmiml or division. Tho usor can in- 
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Depart meni: 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



I. Description 

1. HeadCQuni 
1A Freshmen 
IB Sophomores 
Student FTE 

F-T Faculty Effort (Head) 
P'V Faculty Effort (Head) 
F-T Facutly Direct Inst. Effort 
P-T racuUy Direct tnsL Effort 
Courses offered (^llons) 
Student Credit Hours^CH 
9. Weekly Class Contact Hours-CCTH 

10. Weekly Student Contact Hours^SCTH 

11. Direct Instructional Salaries 
^ 11A F-T Fac Dir. Salary 

IIB P^T Fac. Dir. Salary 

12. Total Dept. Cost (Direct & Support) 

Produaivity Ratios (per FTE Faculty) 

1. Headcouni Enrollment 
SCH . 
CCTH 
SCTH 

Student FTE 



Code: Term/Yf. 
Total % Div, % CoL 



til. /Averages 

T Section Size 

2, Faculty Salary-FSAL 

IV, Unit Costs (per FTE Faculty) 

1. Student (headcouni) 

2. SCH 

3. CCTH (weekly) ■ 

4. SCTH (weekly) 

5. Student FTE 

fi. CCTH per hour Instruction 
7. SCTH per hqur Instruction 

V. Supfmn Costs J, 

^ r 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
L 



Secretarial/Clerical 

Suppliei 

Travel 

Equipment 

Staff Benefits 

Additional 



cludn tjxpemtiiiurcs fc)r supplios, trav(;l nquipmf;nt, siicrnttirial 
mm, staff htmnfiis. am] miHcullanuous additional nnsls, Thnsn 
aru (iitnd in Ihii appropriatn ilupartmont, uddcjd to direct instruct 
tional salaricjs, and aggregated to lh(] divisional and irollcgif 
lovuls. AIhu tho .usnr can raquost the entire] output of an in= 
dividual clupartment or any single compuncmt. in figun; 3 in 
uilhnr numoHc or bar-graph form. The program is dusign(j£i tu 
array the samcj informaliun by individual inslruutor instead of 
duparlmunt. One can convert Information frqm a Faculty 
Activity Analysis into wnnkly class contact hours (CCTH) and 
include il as^purt of the instructor's workload. 11 can also ag= 
grogatn quaridrs/semestors to produce annual or biannual 
composilu departninnt/inslructor profiles. The cost Is approx- 
imtilnly $2.00^S7,00 p(]r run. Thus the locally created pmgram 
can he used to simulate various allernativn solutions until one 
appears to be uppropriiito. Then it can be submitted through 
the other th£ea.program sequence to prEKluco a mor(j com- 
prehunsive impact picture. At this point college] decision- 
makers must si;curc; information about bencifitn accrued kn 
their investment and conduct a cost benefit analysis. This can 
also be simulated as th(] users beeeme more sophrsticatod in 
asking the right kinds of questions In.lhe right way. Then, once; 
a decision has been made and any action taken, il must be 
tered in the data base and reHlmulaied sincf^ the modt»l itself 
has now become, part of the historical data.. 

The creation of this comprehensive MIS systemi re- 
quirnd an identifiention and definition of major input and out- 
put variables which mcjritod the cost of collection, storage and 
potential reiriovuL The input variables are usually rcjpresentcul 
as dollarH. Because sotiial and philosophical definitions of oul- 
put are currently so elusive to quant^, it was neccjssary U) 
In^gln by stating them as endogenous proxy or surrogate terms 
like studcmt credit hours, contact hours, ciic, ^vhich are con- 
tn)llabl(' through policy decision, quanlifiabkn and presumed to 
approximate the former. This task was crucial because an in- 
chisirm of irrcjlevanl variables or exclusion of relevant yariablos 
would break the system's closure, A particularly difficiult task 
was to trace and d(;finfi our collr;ge organizntlonnl structure ami 
proc(3ss6s which Iransformed input into oulput. In order to in- 
i:orponite Wm policy-makinM interrelaiionshlp/proccidures into 
thi: system, it was ncjcessafy to provide for fhn formal chain of 
commaml antl the inft)rmal arrangements as well. The; latter 
was (ixtrem(;ly difficult t() quantify. 

College Planning Group and Their Tasks 

^ In an attempt toprciRiin] the various elements of the eoU 
Ic!ge to j)(;gin to view theinselves in a nc?w and men; empirical 
fashion, Iht; president and rc^scmnih officc^r sijiected a 12 mem- 
ber, blue] ribbon prusidential planning advisory group. The 
memburshlp ccmtained ropresentativus frpm each existing divi- " 
sion. AFT, AHEi Dcmn of Instruoticm, ndministnition^ student 
pcrscmne;!, and minorilie^s. The stutlents, staff, and hoaid werci 
lo b(;com(j subsequcmily invojved through "Position PajMirs** 
which Ihey would ^tiidy and respond to. The group was given 
complete access U) any institutional data they request(]d; They 
w(]re thtin charged to b(u;omc* a kn{)wliKlgcU!!)|f! ruHt)Urce body ' 
to (a) Himulnte alttjrnatlvc? action cu)urHes hjr various problems, 
jmd (h) present docuihcmtcid rec^ommendalifjns to the prcmidimt. 
The pnjsideni madc! a wrillnn commitment to give serious.eun- 
sicleralion to llm position papers preparnd by thegriuip and b(; 
answerable te) them Im dcicislem mad(» contrary \u tbc;ir riM:ian- 
mendatlonH, As the) group members be(;amtr men; nurjiliar with 
the process and ouipul, they would serve as a vcihiclc? to clis- 
semitiiite their understanding to Ihc! campus. Initial tasks in^ 
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uludnd iliti dovolopmnnl uf u spiril of niuUuil roKpiK:l flni! irimi, 
pmfi?sHionaI (lundoiN and othnr tiapnhilily iu ilivureuj IhumHulvtm 
fmm dfifimsivci pnrtM-hinI InlnrtiHts to a tUJiuiurii for llic^ diriHiiitin 
of thu ontirij inHliluHon, Thuy also hiul Iu bc» inslrucjiud in Ihn 
curronl junguagu and inUirpmlalinn of nncouniahility mDnsuruN. 
A difficult task fur thcnn to muHlor was hruaking nwny fnirn 
"quill pnn" t:unu(;pt?» of HHnnHsIng thu i;nljag(? anil hnnuming 
awam of thn uompiilur'M pcjvvt;r Iu Himultanuint^ily aouummotlalti 
Ihn myriuil vui iabluH imorUng Ihnir InfluurKHK Also moving lh(? 
uullugu dnniHion-making prbtums fri)m a uriHis-riniulivt! |)OHtur(! 
lo an nnticipatury-planning mudt] in a slow pimrm hut it 1h oo- 
uurriiig an bultiu^ mnw (;mpirkail, unil rc?Ic5vnnt informutitjn 
bucomtw uviiiluhlch 

rhu group hail tu buiiomu aai:imU)rtitKl tf) iibstu'ving thci 
i;oll(}gij's rnsuurcu) riiquiriimunls arrnyud in a prugram huil- 
gi}t/PCS furmat rathnr than thu way Ihuy iypiually connuivud thu 
curriculum to bu. AIho ihn modnlH. nt Ihin stagu of ulilmntiun, 
snrvu bust m lung-ifM'm tronii imiiuatorH rathnr than as n hudgiH 
modui, but Ihu mumbiirs tundiul to iniliully um thtjuulput in thu 
lalicjr ralheu' than fornior modu. Thu niuduls artj hypurstmsitivu 
^ to unrulimunl fluiituatiunH and thi?y had to ad)ust to thu ftiut that 
an inunHisu in hiuidtjuunt automat ioally inuruascts thu prujt^ntcui 
numbur^of Hiuulty whuthnr or nul that may bu pussibln for an 
. institution ftiping thu builgut crnnnh. Along this samn llnu, thu 
moduls pmjuul on n unit cost basis so thcjy tund to uvurustimaif> 
pru|uctud coHls uf osluijlish(?d prognuTiH which woulil bu 
changud in turms of niarginal uuslfi. II cosis Icms Iu adtl or 
^ subtraci 10 pomons frum an (existing prugram than lo start a 
prograni with 10 HtucUjniH, Thay had,io accounl fiir thi; nu:t,}liat 
ihu muduls did not uffru;tivuly iUml with infltitioii uosis ftjrguuils 
and snrvicus. If unrullmimtH wuri; pru)u(:tod to stabilizn, thn 
prgjuctnd cohIs vvould also appuar lo rumain constani whun. in 
fact, Ihuy woiild bu rising, 
... .7 . Thu group had to luarn not ijnly how lo inlnrprtjl Ihii 
compulur rosults, bul^dHuhuw loaRk thn right qubstions in Ihu 
right way. For uxampl<!. thum must common "backward" quos^ 
tlon from thu modul viuwpuint is, *'Whal can wc? rnmovn or 
. rudunn to savu S50,000 in nuxl ytiar's npt*mting= hudgut?" A 
ruduclion likn this coukl only hv kmnd by uhunco since it ik 
cuncuptually backward fur the moduls Iu start with a spnuifiiKl 
cost answur and work back to Ihn input paramuturs, Finnlly 
thuy had tu ac(;npi thu fact Ihat thnsi} mod ids wiirn only tools tti 
aid in ducision-making. not ducision-mak(?rs thnmHolvijs. Thn 
nHurns in no way ihdicalnd bunufits lo accrue from any cost 
ahurnativih A partiiailar' ducision ttmlcul by Ihn modulH may 
savn large dullars bul destroy a program, or a high (:ost ullnrna- 
livu may bq bf sufficitml bunnfit lo maintain ils nxislunctn Alsti 
( a modui simulaliun duns not purporl to prodict the future pc^r sn, 
hut only explicitly indicatuH thu naluri! of Ihu protiuss by which 
thu fiituru evolves nut uf Ihu past and prusunt. 

Initially thu group nskud Ihn managnmnnl Hystimis 
officer lo Innd Ihcim through thu pnuiess nntl Ihny would up- 
prijach thuir asHignmiint as an open-minded suuntUng bcjard. 
Th(!y tliicidud to utilis^e the mudcd to estabhsh an historical 
bnsulincj antl lixik Air ^dnvnlopm«>ntar' rathcfr than "prcjcifss'' 
laws toconslrunt an underlying thiinrcHical structuru applitmbh) 
Iu Ihu {:ommunity cuikigiK Thus, tht^y weri; wary of initial prn- 
diclions. As their knowlndgu and sophistiiuitfun inc;ruaHed they 
would gradually assuincr InaderHhlp and dirni^tion, although thu 
ultiniatu^ d(;uision-making rnmninnd vested in thuHu chily 
rassignnd Huch rfmponHibilily ami nuthurity. 

The first suhstantive ijffnrl of thi; group was to obtain a 
comprcshnnsivc* (jvnrviiiw (jf a particular instruciiunal tt;rm. 
This includntj numttric outpul fmm both nccountabillty miKkils 



antl lh(} pri^paratiun of slhtistical charts to grdphiiially display 
thi? piulurn. At this point gunuralized ovnrvinw primimlalions 
wen* made tu llu? lioard of Trusteus, staff, and HludunI r^prt;- 
. Hcinlativns to acquainl thtuii with tin; putuntinl of tlifisn tools fiir 
diicisiun-making. pulicy=Ii)rmation, and aucuiintability tu \hn 
community. A concurrent puiposn was lu allay fcsurs that this 
system was cliib tu bluilgnun faculty. The stjcond major task 
was to array thu cijllegc? according to cati'gurins defincKl by 
BBCCE, diKurmine pntturns uf strnngths antl wnaknciSse.H, and 
ascertain how tht? mudnl would rupresunt \hv. collugci in thi? 
statu Tunding allocallon ftirmula. 

Looking at thi; cullegn from both piirspuctivus poinlud 
up thi; nict thai neithirr seemed Iu pruviilu a very mnaiiingful 
picture of the qxtunt lo which a community cullugu was meufing 
its mission, guals, and objeutives as slatud in ihe Washington 
Stat:) Community Culli?ge Act uf 19B7. In an attempt lo uddrnss. 
Ibis pn)blc!m and give thij collcjge morn fhixibilily fo assign, 
scarce rcjsourci^s fiir maximum utilization, Ihi? following ac= 
counlability basidinu matrix was pruHuntud to Ihu group. They 
are currnnlly giving it serious cunNideration and simulation 
study prtor to the prtjparalion of a tupiiad position papiir. 

Objectives Accountability Matrix 

The |hrnu x fcnir x four matrix encompassfis the slated 
goals and objectives of Ihi; cullugn m stnfud in SliCCE pidjlica- 
lions, Community Culh?gn Act, and college accmditaliun report. 
The.thrun main college ohjeiitiviis are tu (a) provide Qimmiuiiiy 
Sc3rvicu/pcM'sonaI eniuchmnnt ofl^irings, (bj Dcivniopmcmtal or 
preparation activitii?s such as basic skill dnvidopmnnt, eUk,1md 
(c) Conlinuing (Adult) Education that is ^justsucundary in 
nature. 1'hese objectives can bu met by academic Iranslnr. 
acadi;mic nonlransftjr, vucational-lechnical translc}r, or non- 
transl(?r offerings, Finnlly Ihese coursijs, acMivitios, or programs 
Cim bu offumd during thi? day ur evening in eilhor coHuge-con- 
trollud tjjvnon-cuntrolled facililiim ihriiughout the college ilis- 
iricl. Although the celis are mutually nxckisive, it is pnssibh) fc)r 
a givi;n course to nxist simultaneously in several culls. For ex- 
ample, Introtiuclnry Psycholrigy 101-1 could hc! continuing 
t;tlucalion, academic lranslt?r, cm-facility day while Psychol c^y 
101=2 would bu continuing eilucalion, acadcfmic transftir, of^ 
facility evening, E^uih cdll could bu tmated as ii depart- 
ment/discipline anii the} threii*rows Ireatnd as divisions. When 
insnrted into the model thn uulput shuwn in flguru<l cuuld bi^ 
ilettirmined for nacih cell. 

The collegi! arrays llin curnml offeringH within suuh a 
matrix which iliscloHUs Ihe cuuTtnil weighting given to each cell 
whcjther by dosign or accidcmL Sumo cells appropriat(!ly made 
zero contribution. At Ibis puini Ih^'Collegn makns (k?cisiuns 
about the priority weightings to be assigncid to nai^h of Ihe cells, 
determiners nuuded aclivititm and thcnr historical costs, and \mh 
piires a curriculum tnmplatu. J^)soun:es can hi) nlkx:at(*d to 
each mW aiHumling to percumtagu (lonlribulion with appruprlain 
ftirmuln weightings' ftir typn of activities needt?d to.inniM thcMndl 
■ ohjetMivn. A visible contingency fund for inncjvation within 
cuiuh ctill can be included. The uurrcmf drrparlmiuitnl and divi- 
siunal offiirings c;an Im aiTnytui in matrix Itjrmat and ovi;rlald 
on the colleger pictures lo determinn cixousses and HhorlagnH. 
Whun setting up thi! (iurriuidar offtu'ings h)v a.givun tCM'ni the? 
D(;an of instruction, ilivision chairperstms, and iIcjpartnKuital 
huadS;'Can cknerniinc? in which ccrlls tu plnci; each coursuor ac:- 
tivity in U?rms of the primary inHtilulicinnl funiHion it Hiirvcm, 
Thu cuursijs are th(m fundud nut uf Ihu dcjIlarH aHsignud ti) Ihn 
cull, rathnr thnn moving funds li) acc:umuiu(latu tite exiHting 
courHe structurth Huch a matrix Wiudd phiy a ma|ur ruin when 
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CURRICULUM ACCbUfiTABILrTY STRUCTURE 
(By Dept, Div, ahd College) 
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Offkp Planning and Manaiemenl Sytietm 



oourBas nm ncUlod, (lohjind or mviBGth Thus, ii providtjs ihn uol- 
Icgo udminiBtratiim and nUiff wilh a nnpabilily In assign siufr 
facililins, dbllars and nfl()rl lo \hf} poinlH whare thny lin) mikl 
nooded wjlhout violullng taniirn, acadomin frnfidom.ulisaiplmp 
inlognly. instrualor Bpnaialte, ale. Givun conslrajnts of 
lanurcHi staff, fixud faciliiioH, ola.. a d<K;isif5n lo aliai UmWutl 
rosinircns to ono cnll wouid nacusBllalc! a duumim lo lowcjr 
anothar milVH priority. Onim vnrioUH asROHHlblo maaHurnH nf 
"su<:j|}ss" havo bcmn neg()ljalncl bnlwoon tho collngu and tho 
ctmirfiunity, Ihoy can ho compamd against ihoso c|xpcjnditur(J8. 
This impliuaiion of uduaalional goidH and mahagomcint as 
nagoliQblij is obsGrvabjcj as a national trund. Each .^ludont inUinl 
elnscificaHpn muld bn spraad across tho n^atrijc vi \ tho ICLM lo 
oomparo studont goals wllh instiltitional goals, t ulso snoms ■ 
thai a concurrcjnt objcifllivns matrix nould bn iipplimibln lo 
dulincHilu tho flanlributions of inslriHjlional support aruas sucih 
as ndmlnistrntion, studoni porsonnnl sorvicos, library, physical 
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phiot, otcL, and inUirfacnd with Ihn aurriculum rniitrix to pro^ 
vm a total fiosl picturo, II nvon providos Ih^ strucluro ffir a col- 
logo to takc! thiUnitiativo in lalloring and dufining what Ihcy d«) 
as well as how thoy wirh to bt) hold aocountnljlch Jnstoad «)f 
having goals and objoetivos dofincd by loglslativi; mandaln or 
stalcj commission doi-WG, Ihn c611c!gn mn tako a donum<jnl<Kl 
cjaso to thuni. Diffonmcns will thnh Ikj basnd,only on hciw the* 
objoctivus mm) dnfincKl, not upon how wnll rosoun^cis iiru alio* 
uiitcitl toward thoso gtmls. - 



AGcruod Bonof its 

Tjhc? syslfjm as it has c?voIvckI to (his point has prodtirnd 
snvoral iHinnfits. D4labliHhinii Ihn ciiyhi maslnr vmmvilH has crc»« 
atcul an uilngratcd framcjwork Un ihi) inslitation's rn£U)rcl»k(H;p» 
ing and managnmcmj informaticjn. This rcjnovation procn^ns has 
dcivolapod snvoral rorjorls whkjh havo falinn oul of Ihci datn 
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ur^mmiWim prfM:ims unci liav(5 iniporlnni iniiuKlilinl mima|J(j' 
ninnt infonnalion. Scu^nntl, it han j^rnally Hlmpliflcicl c:()mpi; incci 
with uiininnniN riuiuc^KtH for information liy SIKX^IC and ollitir 
(?x|nrnal ajjontann. liiiril. tlu- old iulago "If ytJii tkaii kiujw 
whtfrn y(iii iivi) ^im^, any rtiad vvill gut you thtirtr' hns Imm triui 
to HoiTic} clfigroo in the? [iiiKl. hut ai:t;(»H54 1(3 a n(?w niiipiri(]al anil 
non-tratiilional vii?w proviclos inni^ht for niorc! rolnvant lon^* 
ranjjo planning. II has alno (jnahlcul our colhigti It) approach 
funtlini* agonoic^H with nc»w tionfidiMiiu?. Finally, tht!HyHtnm iinti 
mtHltds havn hcuiornc! (;x<u»lln[it coniiTluniration duvitu^s wilhin 



thi5 Dollogt; for nogotialionH. ourricuhnn [)laniiing, oto. CXirrontly 
thn moilcii in hoing usiKl primarily to HuljHtantiatt? tho wiHtiomcjf" 
an inliuidtul aolion ciourmh although ihm* nvi) slum that 
I'aniiharity in protiiKiing nK)ro ntaff uho uh fuiuri»Hjriiinlnd 
siniuhitlon planning, 

It in niy hoj)o Ihnt this [irtJHoniation will Hnrvc» an a 
HtimuhiH to Holiciil ctinHtruclivu uommonts Tuhii cujlloaguc^s at 
this Koruni and othnrH t^ngugod in similar ondoavors. Sharing 
oxporioncuis, tiH]hni(|uc?f* and stratugios tum save? muc:h waslcul 
ont'rgy, timcj, pcjrHcmncil. dqllarn, nnJ nffort. 



Mho planning group is Hiudying thy feasibility of implpinenting the NCHEMSdfcP procuss. If adof)ted, their son ware modules would he linked 
with the ofjeraiional modeb depictt^d in this figure. It alst? appears that the nuirix f^rofiOMHl in Figure 4 wc)ukl accept lEP deflnillonH and structure quite 
convenit^ntly. 

-^.The Washingion Stale University computer installation actesseij.remnjely was an IHM .lK)lb7 Relea^' 2\.7. One run required on the average 
120K, i discs, 2 minutes CPU time, 10 minutes elapsed time, and fjroduced HK lines of out[)ut for a complete curriculum profile/ 
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limaph lUmHmum, Northurn Virginia Cowmuniiy CoZ/ogfe 
MantlAQ V/fihos. Broward Community Coihga 
Cury A, Himi, Yukiimi Vulluy CUilhigu . 



Thu uurrnnl Ircind from dmu In muss Innrning grmiHy 
nnhiincos (h(? rnal purpbau of community collngns. In a vc^ry 
simplo (iofinilion. uommunily collngo m(}ans opnning ancnHs to 
highof education lo uU thc> pnoplci living in a partitnilar iimlfici, 
cily/sorvicG arna. nin. Wholhc^r thn nollogn mrvm an urban! 
suburban, or rural scUling, simila riling ^-ylni in Ihif nuud Ujc firnl 
undGrslanding (hn nommunity, its grouj; ; its puoplu, thuir 
organizations, and Ihoir institutions, and thcni offnring nduna- 
tinnal opportuniliaH, both for producilion and itn < nHumption 
(Bircnbaum, 1974, p,5).' 

Community collogns havn, us ono of tholr fivo Ingally 
charged functions, thu rtJsponsibiliiy to cruatn comprohensivti 
programs and sorvicns which arn equally acc(>ssibl(* lo all 
citizens residing within Ihulr defined district Provitiing such a 
community services program traditionally means activities for a 
normal progfussion through tho systum, Alsa most approaches 
to "outreach" have followed the pattern of ^'cKtending the cam^ 
pus" through eKportation of existing courses trnditionally 
laughl by circuit riders from the c;f?ntfal campus or locally 
umployod persons. Most such pmgrams have grown out of 
locally cxpressud nocids of limited groups or mailout ininrest 
surveys. Despite warnings by Verner (I960) that such 
programs need lo be based upon (a) u solid foundation of 
citizen participation and college-community interactions, and 
(b) a Ihorough understanding of the specific community to be 
served, most community colleges skip the essential firat stop of - 
conducting a comprehensive community survey. 

Harlacher (1965, p.ia) contends that implemnntation'of 
a program of community'oriented educational services requires 
a departure from the campus concept of college and the mxep- 
lance of several fundamental principles: 

1, In a community college the campus is the length and 
breadth of the junior college district. 

2, The intention of^ a program of community educa- 
tional services is to bring the community to the college and to 
take a comprehensive college program out into the total service 
district, 

3, The educational functions performed by the college 
must not be limited to formalized classroom instruction. 

4, An essential function pcrfarmed by the community 
.college is to serve as a catalyst in community development and 

self improvement, 

5, The program of community educational service • 
sponsored by the junior college serves to extend the resources 
available to the community and does not replicate existing ser- 
vices. 

Various aspects of the modorn community college in- 
volve issues lo which institutional research should address it- 
self. Among the factors lo be considered are the o^anizational 
slruclure, physical structure, communication with faculty, staff, 
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students, the community, ami the state, and a mnnugemnnt in- 
formation system accountability structure. 

Organizational StruGturG 

In the metropolitan community college orgunizational 
structures are varic?d. Numerous modes (if learning networks 
are established throughout the colleger structure. A crucial issue' 
for institutional rusearc^h is investigation of whether the organi- 
zational structurn existent at a college is contkmive to the 
achievements of the goals and objectives of that collega The 
original structure should reflect the collego's short- and long- 
range goals,^ 

With a multi-campus approach to learning, decisions 
must be made concerning the degree of autonomy which cuich 
of the campuses or college centers should have; An an>a oL 
much c^)hcern is whether c:ollegij administratom should oper-^^ 
ate from a central base or whether there is decenlralizalion of 
authority. Each multi-campus unit should enjoy a certain 
degren of autonomy, especially in the areas of curricidar and 
instructional concerns,. However, the community will be best 
served when the policies and procedures are ctKirdinaled 
throughout the college service area. 

The community or the* area which the community col- 
lege serves should.be the central focus in the determination of 
the college's goals and objectives. The ultimate purpose for 
these goals and ob|eclives is to serva the educational needs of 
the people in the service area. As the community college ex- 
tends itself beyond the barriers of the college walls, it must de- 
velop its internal orgqnlzationiil structure to give the maximum 
floxibility possible in dealing with the issues within its com- 
munity. 

Physical Siructure 

The physical environment of the area in which the col- 
lege is located is a major deter minerit of the physical structure ' 
of the college. The population in the service area, number of 
square miles, amount of in-and-out migration, and charec- 
teristics of the community^ (racial and ethnic demographics, age 
groups, types of industries, physical loc^ation, and travel ar- 
teries) must be identified before an adequate physical structure 
to meet the needs of the community can be issued. One ap- 
proach to utilize physical fticilities within the community is to 
make use of various store-front locations. These soKjalled 
"kleonex colleges,** a phrase coined by Knooll and Mclntyre - 
(1974, R^9B) to depict the disposable quality of storefront loca- 
tions, mclude such iacili|j[es as numerous businesses and in- 
cAistries, militaiy bases, prisons and reformatories, private col- 
leges , e le me n la ry a n d secon da ry schools , ch u rches , hos pi ta Is 
mnnlul health centers, retirement centers, shopping centers, 
and apartmpnt^ complexes. In addition to the slorofront loca ^ 
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Worn, the; loamini' nntwork ruprcrsunttul by vuniitl (Kliitiniionnl 
snrviciJH (Uili be; tixpuniliul with thi; intnni of imirdnHing tho op- 
tiniis for lc>urnini>. 'riu'sc; options nuiHt oxist in ii society ill 
whU:h lif(iion^ Ifuirning or hiiirniiig for Hfo in a niitujHsity fi)r 
many and n (luli^ht Uyv stmuh Two (;xporim(niii!l oxumploH 
which UHii uxiHliiiM ccinnininily cionimunidalion ntitwcjrl^K lO(ix- 
patul tHlucationul optiniiH inuluclc; (n) nn HxtiMKltid U-uniiiiH In^ 
Hliiulc; which uptinitf^H through a mix of liiloviHion, film, aiul 
audio printnd matmialH; and (h) cnmpiitc^r aHHiHliul iiiHtriuJifin 
in the form of TICCI'I' {'I'inu^HhanML inturnctivc?. c:omp(itor= 
(]onlrc)Ilod inforiiiation loliiviHion), Whilo Ihost! two innoi^alivo 
approacihcm aro Htill In thcnr infanciy. they am oxcnting bciunuNci 
thoy roly hiiavily on niodurn niddia whioh hnn thn potiMitial to 
stimulato maHH InarninR syHtnmH, PoHsibly. thnho nxporimunlH 
tUHild havo a profound timpat:t on th(' dc>v(?lopnii;rU of pncikn^- 
inj4 moduU?H for liiarnin^ in mtjrc; offcmtiv(' wnys. IMu^hc; tooh- 
niijucH aro inlcjraotivi! and, an far as poHH^b!^^ Holf-opiM'atinj4 in 
that thoy provido a biMbly individuali/^cMl apiiroach to liHirninji in 
trot; tinu; and in fnu' npatu^ 

ComniuniGation with the Community and State 

In onk^r to analyze' Ihii sarvltio population, i:oniniunit:a- 
tion with thn,i;ommunity is impomtivc! to dnltirmino what data 
alruady exist. In iho molropolitan araaH, (hi>vt) am numnroiiH 
agnnduH which coiUict data on n rogular baNlH. Anionic \hmu aru 
tho Houial Horvicu agonciog. cninmunity planning gmupH, Cham- 
burs of Commtirct;. nmploymGnt HOrvlcn. rcBcarch dupartmcints 
of utililias, utc. (Evon placuH Huch us condominium a*iBociations 
and land dc^vcdopcrs have a woaltir of Information concerning 
tho cammunity). The? community collngn rnH(HirchnrHhoui(l also 
not overlook rusnarch offorts of nearby educational institutionH. 
Univnrsitios have very well duvfeloped renearch diipartmonts 
which iiBually maintain Inftjrmation ori hH areas within the 
state; Likewise, county school boards artU intcrmGdiale districts 
maintain pertinent information on the community and the; stu- 
dents. To Iduntify the community each one of thesn existing . 
sources should he tapped. The researc! jr should idtmtify the 
agencies, contact key persons, and determine dates when the 
information is periodically updated. Mailing lists can bo devtiU 
oped and maintained after Initial personal contact, 

A community college faces several difficulties in its at- , 
tempts to establish bilalerul communication with persons in its 
service nrm. First, any goographical harrier can prove to be sig- 
nificant in establishing n cblluge image and a presnnco away 
from the main campus. The vast majority of two-year college 
students commute to the college for short periods during the 
day and return to home or work, so they do not eBtablish much 
identity with the college. Second, ethnic groups have voicod 
concern Ihol their needs have not been Heard or addressed. 
Third, there are often long-standing community rivalries about 
where the college off -campus nenlc^rs and offerings should he 
located Ihroughoul the district. Although they .are legally 
defined as cooperating groups, In actuality they are likely to be 
fiercely competitive and actually antagonistic. This acrimony is 
quite counterproductive to tht? creation of offBclivo community 
sen^ico programs. Fourth, students from the remote corners of^ 
the district face the limited allerhativcs of (a) moving to live in 
the collsge facilities or local housing, (b) commuting long dis- 
tances under bad road conditions during the winter, or (c) 
forgetting about postsotiondary education. Fifth, the political cH- 
mate of the commimity college service area plays a maior role 
in the.determinatton of collegG-community relations. 

While the college is busily attempting to accommodate 
the needs of local students, it has an obligatiori to operate with- 



in the guidcilinc^H of a slati^widif community collcHe syiitinn. Ah 
With most Htute-levnl bunnuiarncies, ocuHiHions nriHU when "red 
lapt?" coinplicatt?H n!Kpuns(» to local mHulH/ At this point the col= 
lng(» has to dciviHC! an ongoing mechanism to aKHcss (lomnumity 
nneds and nday sutih muulH to the stalch iMKHlback lo Iho statt? is 
(iHsential in imiintaining a broad perspectivii ijf c;hanging condi- 
ticnis. HoWfjver, (iniitiiai muHt be i?xen:is(?d that when ihci stnli' 
coortiinatin^ agcnicitJH detc'rmine what information they requin; 
to prijsent to the IngiHlalure they do not dciHtroy local control. 
Ckmslraints imposed by stati? syHltjm mission and gcnds or 
rep!)rtin^ protJodurcN turn thwar! many putenHal Hludtnits. Mak- 
ing sure thai [hv, slatt? has the t;orriu:t pic^ture of . the; coll(;gt; 
opcjraiion and the; barriers to hi) overcomu reprcHents one of the; 
most crucaa! issuers facing community (Uillegc; r(;Huarchc;rs. 

Accauntability Structure 

The; first Htep toward community involvc;ment and par- 
ticipation would be a needs analyses ihroughoul the; scirvico 
aifUi using both local and grant monies. Bpc;cial intc;n;st groups 
shoukl bt; contactc;d, Opt;n public huarings [)rovide oppor- 
luniti(;s Urc catharsis and validated nuedH (Mnc;ige, Attempts to 
fulfill these needs are Ihnn mad(; and the Board of Trustees iind 
(:oll{;ge officials make frcqucnit rc;A;rence to thci results cjf tlu; 
studicm for policy anil operating decisions. The community, 
ih rough various advisory groups, is continually apprised of 
efforts toward these ends. Additionally, thi; collcige attf;inpts to 
(;mploy citizens in each community to kec^p its fingers on its 
pulse and assist in formulating nec;ded ccjmmimity service 
programs. Bubsequtmt fc)llow-up to dc3tc;rmine the success of 
iiollege endeavors keeps the system open for continual input 
and feedback from its constituents, 

A community collngn in Washington Slate is currenliy 
operationaHzing its entire operation in a concerted eff(}rt to ob- 
tain rcdevant, timely, and accurate Information ulx)Ut com- 
munity needs. Tht;y have const ructed and interfaced B maj^ter 
computer files. To this interlocked data base, computer simida- 
lion models including RRPM 1,0, NCHEMS-lEP software, and 
a locally designed model have bt;en designed and arc; bc;ing im- 
plemf;ntud, A presidentially-appointed college planning adviso- 
ry group has been coming to grips with goals/objectives cost 
^ analysis ancf product ivity measun^s and propnring position 
papers regarding fuUire directives. Currently thoy arc studying 
and simulating a biuieline accountability matrix which would 
allow the assignmnnl of resources toward stated mission, goals, 
and objectives rather than in a departmGnt/discipline structure. 
This would enable tht; college lo become much more accountn- 
bin to the communities it sorves, state coordinating agtmcies, 
and the legislature. 

It should be noted, however, that the creation and im- 
plementation of a computer-based system represents a begin- 
ning of a community accountability structure. Educating the 
various cliontclos, i,n„ trustees, administration, faculty, slu= 
dents, and community, to viciw the cpllogn existence and opera- 
tion from a con^mon. empirically-based reftirencn. point 
becomtis a first task^ Qmcurrently one must ov€)rcome fears of 
''time-and-motion,'* "chicken-entrails analyzer," "handy-dan- 
dy instant answer to all problems," etc. to utilize the informa- 
tion as a tool rather than a club. Second, attempts now need to 
bo made to incorporate! additional variables influencing cost 
and productivity such as needs assessment information, faculty 
activity analyses, economic characteristics of service area, sup- 
port costs, etc. Third, community college professionals must 
take the load In assisting the community, legislature, courts, 
and othofs to define those criteria by which thoy will be held 
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muiounUihki. Burnly .ithnrs will chffinci suqh tliingN Air !hnm if 
huy tie) not dt) ho. Finnliy, ihn cnfnmunily uoih.^n sinff ikkuIn Id 
n) manh cAil In lis tKmstilutnitH, (h) dtiUirminn tlioir valid munU 
(u) JiHctii'imn^ msuurcns rcKiuirud lo Nnrvn thciHi' ncuHln via 
K|mulntion. (d) pnmmi onvH doaiimimimi cnHci (o funding ngpii^ 
tNHH. (u) cairy oiil pmgmiml mivi\im culfiulaliul lo miili 
Hpncifiud ma mmumm aHHuNHabh. ubjnntivn^. (f) fc)llnw4in 
afUrrun approprioUj (inih frnnu' and (g) n^lnlo uci:ompliHhni(mt 
nnck (0 (!Xpund(Ki msnur(;nH, 

Sovural othcir acjcnunlability mmHurm urn alno hti 
(imploynd by thn (U)mmuniiy collngc'^. Fjrsl, tMch f-ollugo cu)uld 
mlnpt a ManagcmKml by Qf)jnc:tivuH approach lu duciHion-mak- 
ing. ^M:ond,:iuiuh mUi^gu muld asNisl in tho-dnvnlopmcmt of a 
sunn Mastwr : Inn for Rnmrnrnh. ThiR plan would caH fbrall rd^ 
lugnn lo evaluate! Ihnirpa^t aclivilitm; mnnilor nurranl proynims 
prooeMhin^H, and policnnN: modul and nssoss furUiru 



pofimlJihluiH; and analyze? qunntiialiVidy and qnalitalivnly inff)r= 
niali.m aboul all anpcHtlH of ihn (idiHUitional im ^Ironincml Thv 
uHHumiHion licM-o in that only to (ho dngnMi (hat analyHin" 
rnmMiruh. aHHc^HmTicnit, and planning in all fact^ln of inHtitutlonai 
activity bo(;om(' a roality. can a communiiy mlhi^ij roallvHliow 
rcjHponHibility to Itn puhlic. 

In summary \hu nolion uf u rompruhonsivi! uommimity 
CO ngcj Hhould bc) modificKl to road com^o/ianj^ivo vommunity 
^iioUaga uciuaaliuih Rathor than planning aronnd thtj Iradilional 
tmmpus. fuluro (;ffc)riH nond to bo dlnHMnd lownrd a com^ 
munity^c-alkrga inlorfmKL Thu collogti muHt mtmi to b(i viowod 
John as an insliUition apart from tho poopln and niort> as an in = 
Ujgral part of individunl and group lifolong llhi stylos Thv wall 
bniwoon \ha nolk^gn and the? poijplo it mcvm muni hu brokcm In 
tho wordH of Roburt FroHt, -Buhru I built a wall Vd mk to know 
what I wan walling in or vvalling out." 



aum, 1974) 



Kn<K.|l, D , & Mtlnlyri., C P/.,nn/ng a;//,^.. for cwnmun/ly. San Frjndw,,: |,«M.y.|Jaffl, 1474; 
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GROUP INTERACTION USED TO ACHIEVE THE DESIRED OUTCOME IN A 
COMPETENCY-BASED COURSE 



Nathan H. Kmth, jr. and David E. Suddick 
Guvurnors Siatu Univimiiy 



Thn primnry rain of thonn in insiyiitional msuart:h is not 
diroct inslmalion; rathnr, n major funntion U nliciilng informa- 
tion concurning Ihc} nduaativc prcwnss. Thu intont of this 
manuscript is to prcsnnt a InHling-lnarnlng pmimm that, whun 
applieel in thn chiBFroom, should rHBult in inuroasud learning. 
Thus; thu application of this innovative tnchniquu, as woU as 
othnrs, may affnct thu traditional muasurcis of suucuss in higher 
uducalion; that is, grado point avnnign and rolcntion statistics. 

Govnrnors Statu Univoreity is committnd to oxpuri- 
munting with nontraditional and innovativu modes of instruc- 
tion. Consoqiiently, thu toBting-loarning cxporimnnt datailcd 
herein is an attempt to affect the instruclion of a student body 
vvhoso uncommon demographic characteristics are 40% racial 
minorities and 100% non-residential commuting studcmts 
while having a mean age of 32 years. 

Theoretical Tenets 

Beeson (1973) argued pffectivoly from research for the 
necessity for changn in conventional testing techniques in the 
classroom. The rnodel for this experiment is not the direct ap- 
plicaiioh of iho known vv^ork of others; rather, it is eclectic. The 
major tenets are as follows: 

1. Greater control and maintenance upon the advan- 
tages of inHlruclional refinements must be affected 
for the maximal capilalization of the technique 
(Sullivan. Baker, & Schutz, 1967). 

2. Peer interaction in thtf classroom Is essential (Piaget, 
1964). 

3. Highly motivated students exhibit the greatest vigor 
in their pursuit of learning tasks when the probabili- 
ty of success m about 50% (Atkinson, 1964), 

4. When the experimenter controls knowledge of 
results to indicate that the learner's performance is 
inadequate, the student increases his effort to cope 
with the task (Thompson & Hunnicutt* 1944). 

5. Individualized instruction can be improved by pro- 
viding each student in a group with diagnostic feed- 
back about his learning (Bloom, 1971; Bloom, Hast- 
ings, k Madans, 1971). 

B. The reinforcement schedule can be set to meet the 
constraints of the experiment since no evidence has 
been found that supports the contention that smaller 
increments are superior to larger increments 
(Sullivan. Schuiz & Baker, 1971). 

Subjeats 

The subjects were 54 mastere candidates in the College 
of Human Learning and Developmenl who were primarily 
teachers in kinderiarten through twelfth grades Their reasons 
for earning an advanced degreu were primarily to meet cer- 



tification requiremcmts and to receive salaiy sahedule incrn- 
ments. Thus, the aHsumption is made that the subjects were 
motivated bOih professionally and monetarily. Furthermore, the 
subjects were similar to thegunural demogrnphic characteristic 
of ; the GBU student body. 

Methodology 

' , The experimental procedure was conducted twice dur- 
ing the july- August 1974 eight- week session at the mid- term 
and final examinations, rcmpeciively. The general 'procedure 
was to administer a 30 -item multiple choice examination hav- 
ing 4 options during the first 45 minutes of the 3-hour class 
meeting. The class was then dismissed and reconvened in 15 
minutes. During the interim', the examinations were scored and 
^ then ranked from highest to lowest. Using the randomized 
block prpcudure, the examinations were systematically dis- 
tributed into seven equivalent groups each having a sampling 
of the highest through the lowest scores. 

When the class reassembled, the knowledge of results 
by individual student was not communicated. Rather, the class 
was told that few individuals met the competoncies, but most 
were close to realizing the criterion. The class was then sepa- 
rated into small groups with their chaise being to determine the 
rationale for the appropriateness of the responses to each item. 
The groups were left to their own discretion for the task with 
the time limit being 45 minutes. 

At the mid-term the same examination was ad- 
ministered after the grtjup discussions. Furthermore, the group 
vms retested one week later again with the same instruments, 
but were not informed that the second retest would transpire. 
The procedure, however, was changed at the final exaniina- 
tion. The retest was with a parallel form and for obvious 
reasons the group was not given a second retest as the final ex- 
amination was held on the last scheduled class meeting, 

. A total of 54 students participated in the mid-term ex- 
periment with 7 groups being formed; 5 were composed of 8 
members, and 2 had group membership of 7, At the final ex- 
perrmcnt, 50 students participated. Again, ae^^en groups were 
formed; the size of one group was eight, and the membtirship of 
the remaining six groups was seven, During all group discus- 
sions, the two instructors observed the interaction of the mem- 
bot^s and concluded that all tenets were met and that students 
. were learning from each other, 

Statistica! Treatment 

Analysis of variance (ANOVA) was used to lost for sig- 
nificant differonces for scores of each testing. The interaction 
term, iroups by testing, was. investigated first and then the 
main effects of testings and group membership. The alpha level 
was set at .001, 
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Limitations 

Thn iluHign wm ciuiiHiKixiJijriimmUil in nuturu mmiu m 
Ijuth luHiinp Ihorn was nu conlml Hrnup, (Camphijll ^ KUinlny 
Wm), Hmvovniv ihn purpuHt? oflht! I{isting=lnanilng ijxpcjrionnc) 
wns to tisHlNl thi! stutlnnts in montlni^ (he? compnUm(;ios, nti! In 
muol thn mriHlniinl uf nn nxporimcmi. The? mul-tt^rm liJKliii^ wuk 
cuiiduclucl with only onu form uf ihi; mHh'umtJnl, luil vvus nuu- 
mnnitjtl !)y ii Ktu/ontl wiimiin^ ono wuok Jntin\ 

Results 

AnnlyHis of tlin im-vukmi ti^huWh for Iht' mitl HOHHion 
showcul a dnimntic imnimi) in Ihc; schros fcinuinh of ihc; mwim 
groups. Tho mnnn Hmrm of Ihi; 7 ^miips for Ihu firHt U!si of ihn 



Table 1 

DESCRIPTIVE AND iSiFERENTIAL CTATISTICS FOR 
THE MID SESSION P^INATIONS 



CROUP 



' Mean Scores at Testing**" 
1* 2'* J*** 



18J5 
18.75 
18.38 
18.25 
17.88 
19.00 
19.57 . 



2425 
27.62 
26.25 
2425 
22.88 
2-100 
2414 



25.CX3 
26.90 
24Q0 
25.10 
2450 
2480 
22.70 



TOTAL 



54 



18.65 



2492 



24.90 



* * * 



First testing 

First retest after group discussion 
fecond retest after one week 
ANOVA results; 
Testir^s; F ^ 88. 1*-. im ut 

Groups F - 2= i i, tih t>: 

Interaction. 2.81 



and 141, p <.00i 
and 141, p >Xm 
12 and 141, p >.00l 



Table 2 

DESCRIPTIVE AND INFERENTIAL CTATISHCS FOR 
THE FINAL EXAMINAIflON 









Mean Scores at Testing*** 


CROUP 




N 


1* 


2** 


1 




8 


15,75 ' 


21,25 


2 




7 


16.29 


22.29 


3 




7 


16,43 


20.86 


4 




7 


16.14 


23,14 


5 




7 


. 16.43 ' 


23.^ 


6 




7 


16.14 


22,43 


7 




7 


^ 16.57 


. 2243 


TOTAL. 




50 


16.24 


22m 


• First testir^ 










*• Reiesi after group discussion 






"* ANOVA results: 










Testings; 


F 


^ 15.12, dfe 


^ 1 and 86, p <.001 




Croups; 


F 


^ 3J2, dk 


= 6 and 66, p >.roi 




Interactions; 


F 


^ 1.17, dh 


= 6 and 86, p >.00l 





miti=j4oHHion ningcHl fmni 17.HH (o igj7 with a chiss uvnm|»tj of 
IH.HB, Cmup roMiillH f^sr tho nHnsI ningod frcim thn lowosiiimiip 
„ m(uin Htmvo of 24M to the? hi^hioHt gmup mmn of Thn 
^ tolul ymup MKmn for th(; minHt, Ibllowing gmtip intc^niutlon v a 
diHtaiHHinn, wun Tha spodfiod lovol of niihli^vrMnont of nt 
Itmsi 80% nori'cint (24 itumH) on Ihti mid^nHsion nKurninnt: n 
Wim nmlizod by only 4 of 114 HludnntH on Ihu firj^l losting, Aftor a 
groiipMntoniCtiori Hiisnion in which a logiunl ilnltjrminulion of 
Ihu uorrecjl r(iHpons(> for iMH)h ilnm wns dtHnrminc'd, ihu rotuHt 
was givnn. A lotai of 44 sludonis mul thn HtntotI lovoJ of mmpn^ 
timuy im dnsignulod hy iho ax)rd;nntora of thcl moduln. This i^- 
iWmm i\ mnrkcKl intjrunsu 7.4% achinving tho nxpuutod lovi^I of 
c;ompnlnncy on Wii) first 1i;hI to 8T5% ruuching the? aucnptnhlu 
onmpntnnciy Invul un iho mlnsl immndiutoly ftjllowing Ihnjiroup 
Inlc^raclions. 

Thn fblloW'Up losting ono wook nftor tho mid-sOHsion 
mol with Himilnr njsulls as tho rutnsi following group inlorau- 
tion. Thc^ni was no significnnt difft^ronqcrholwiinn groups whnn 
tho rolnst smm^H and tho m\ st:ori;s ojno wcmk lutc^r waw oom- 
panHl. Tho smnm rangiKl from u low of 22,70 to a high of 26.90 
with a cilass moan of 24.98, A total of 70.0% of tho dnsH 
achujvod Iho dosirod lovul of compntnncins cjn Iho fcjlbwHip 
testing onn vyiink hitiir, 

A two-way annlysis of varinnco yioldod signifioanno for 
ihi? niain fjff(,cl of tosting ul tho ,001 love?) of significnncn. but 
non^signifio^mt main offonls ftif groupy or intornctjon oftat at 
this loyol, Thn moan scorns by group for oach tosting and Iho 
analysis of variantKfnmults aro prosonlod in Tnbh) 1, 

Comparing tho n;sults of tho tost-rotosi on tho final 
£!xnm yiolfls similar findingjOThis is partioularly tmoouniging 
sinon tho rolost was a parailul of tho fbrm usod prior lo gmiip 
distuission, Onno again theru was a signifioanf difforuncn for 
tho main offout of tasting ns indicatod, but thoro was no sig- 
nificant diffuronoo for tho main nfft;ol of groups, and thnfo was 
no significnnt int(;niation bntwctm main offtiols. Tho moan 
Hcorns for groups and toslings on tho final (ixam and thu 
ANOVA am proscmtod in Tablo 2, At the firsi losting tho moan 
oorroot for tho totui was 16.24 with range of grciup moans boing 
15.75 to 16.57. On thn parallol krrm aflorgroup intoraction, tha 
rango of scorc>s for thn groups was 20,86 to 23,28 with thn total 
monn oqual (o 22.00, 

At tho final oxaminalion. tho instrumoni used dn- 
mandod moro oxportjso on Iho part of Iho tostoos than at tho 
mid-torm oxamination. Thus, Ihc] lovo} of oompolnnco was sot 
at 67% , not 80% . Only 9 out of M) suhjocts mnt tho' minimum 
critorion aftor tho first tosting, but 37 mot tho uompelnncy al thn 
rotost using a parallol form with the bonoflt of group intnrac- 
lion. This ropresonts a total of 74% of tho class mooling tho 
lovol after poor assislanco with only 18% mooting tho standard 
prior to the trorflmont. 



Conclusion 

The results of this rather simpln quasi^xperimontal 
siluation indiculo that group interaction can be used cfftictivoly 
to help studenls-loarjiors achinve a destrod level of nompetcnqe 
in a content'Oriented course. Thoso findings, howovor, are tomt^s 
pernd With the !m thril the oxperimental design level did not 
include a control group. With the encouraging resulls, it is hy- 
polhesizod that similar findings would be evident in any ex^ 
perimeni conducted with a pufo oxporimenlal design. Further- 
more, the procedures cited in this paper aro directly applioable 
for use in any institution of higher education. 
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EVALUATION OF ONE TYPE OF NON^TRADITIONAL PROGRAM IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 



L Ln Mfjr Aditim, iMhunl IL Camphull lUiy Aiviml umi /u/in Sa^ar 

Brighuni Young UnhfnrHity 



B(K)t:mk (1972) bhsnrvnd (hat the? unnvnniiunal slrut> 
tun; of mnilorn cKiiicalicin \h ncjl uumluuivc? to hmrning pro^ 
iKmtm. UnivurHity Jitudonts and inslrutUors havi? tixporiumitsd a 
growing awamnoMB lha! Iho modorn nurriculum lands lu be; a 
8lrait|ai:knt whinh rulardH stuilunl and f^iuully di?vuIopmctnl 
(Staloy, iy09}/iosmni {1972)cirgund ihul iho "homogimi^uiion 
imiKfrativn" of a fnutury syHtnm of uducatiun ' triviaiiznH man. 
(and) Idadn In impnrHomiliiy in thn stihuul. . (p. 157). 

Disunnionl in modurn cnlucation has influoncnd iho 
rapidly gniwing ust? of wildornnHH-lypd uurriaula to hulp 
rom(uIy prohlnms found in modorn ndiiauiionul programs. 
.Sovoral wildurnosH^typG programs prusonlly oxist a! varioUH 
univorHillcs. as nvidnnl in Shuff and Shuff (1972) and atrous 
and BcifgOHon (1972). Wildcrnnss-typo programs havu boon 
used to hulp in the; dovolopmnnt of znuL mutivtition. duturminu- 
lion, sfilf actualizatiun, and olHor sunh attributos which havo 
boon mnHidorod to bo major dotorminants of utiadcimiGsucuess 
.in highor oducaiion. Tho Monthly Nnwslnttnr Jjy the Royal 
Bank of Qmada (1974)siatud; "Charlos Darwin hold thn opin^ 
ion as thn rc?suH of a lifcitimc; of nrillcal ubsorvation, that mon 
diffor loss in oapacity than in znal and dotorminatiun to utillzn 
Iho powers Ihoy havo/' 

Eduoators have thoorized that improved attributes of 
self ooncopt can improve tho ueadomio suncoss of BtudEmts. 
Rosearch is needed to dotormino tho extent to which iho 
wildernossMypo progmm can bo adapted to generate improve^ 
mont in thoso atlrilDutes of sidf eoneopt anti the; extent to whieh 
these attributes innuent:c! aeademie succoss. 

Use of Wilderness4ype Programi 

Evaluating suaeoss of nontraditjonal prqgranis is a ma-^ 
jor problem. Evaluation results of various typos of nontrndi- 
lional programs havi^ boon somewhat [equivocal hoaause of 
their evaluation methodulogies. Foulds (1971), Clifford (1967) 
and Adams (1969) reported stgnifiaant uhanges in self conuept. 
The changes, howevor, varlet! from study to study, Trnppa and 
Fricke (1972) and the counseling center staff of tho Univorsity 
of Massachusetts (1972) rcporlnd no significant diffenmcf^fi In 
moasured out-comos for group experionces. 

Variations in results of various studios are attributablo 
to variations in the purposes of the studies, Grossman (1967) 
and Maynard (1969) used wildornoss training programs to hfjip 
juveniln delinquents. A n imber of programs have been used to 
improve the academic performance of potential "dropout" stu- 
dents as reported by ^rry (1966), Lingo (1966) and Moses and 
Peterson (1970). 

Barcus and Bcrgcson (1972) and Slimpson and 
Pedersen (1970) emphasized the need to determine the perma- 
nence of self-concept changes rGSulling from wilderness train- 
ing programs. Provious studies have.lackod the longitudinal 
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resnaroh to examine] pcrmancmcy. Another melhodnlogical 
pnsljjem in nKJst of fhe previous studicix is lack of a control 
group. Biircus and Ikirgeson (1972) staled m review that "only 
one study (Moses 8i Podorsen. 1970) usckI a comparison with li 
control gruup." Qthor problems found in previous studies in- 
clude extremely small sample sizcjs and problems of sjaiistical 
pructKluros, such as the] use of multiple t-tests. Th(!S(? concc;rns 
were considered in designing the prt^sent study.^ 

Rosearch Ob]ocHves 

The resourch purpose was fourfold, Thi* first purpose 
■ v^as tcj [jvaluat(5 ihi: accompiishments in tc^rms of the objectives 
of nontraditional programs in higher education send, toevalu^* 
ate the achiovument of participants and their reactions to the 
program; third, to ascertain the adaptability of such programs to 
various on-campus dnpartments in institutions of highor educa- 
tion; and fourth, to provitle appropriato recommendations to ad- 
ministrative officers of the univoniity as to the relative lumtribu- 
tion of the program to the university. 

Methodology 

Thi) group of stutients who had complotetl two evalua- 
tion phases of an outdoor survival program and two different 
CLASP (Crontive Learning through the Application of- 
Sociological Principles) groups, all involved in wilderness-typo 
educational prtjgrams, worc^ examined together with two con- 
trol groups. The control groups wore a conveniional, on-cam- 
pus beginning class in sociolpgy, and a conventional on^iampus 
T-group. A total of 201 students were oxammcid in the analysis: 
21 sludunts who had completed the 2 outdoor survival-group 
phases, 61 in the 2 CLASP groups. 86 in the sociology control 
group, and 33 students in the onKjampus T-group. There wure 
2 concurrent CLASP groups taughl by 2 differiml instructors: 
30 students in CLASP I and 31 in CLASP IL Since tho groups 
s wt:re of necessity intact claHses. robustness of statistical 
analysis, njfermd to by Stigler, (1973). was assumed f^jr the 
analysis. An additional 271 students who had been readmitted 
after suspension, some of whom hail qualified fcjr read mission 
through a wilderness-type (ixperionce, Wi)m rilso examined, 

Ouiduor Hurvival Students in the survival group 
registered for Youth Leadorship 480 (Outdoor Survival) at 
Brigham Young University, Summer and Fall semesters of 
1971, The survival experience is a fivu^phaso program follow- 
ing an initial tv^o-day campus instructional activity. The 5 
phases of the 30 day program arc? entitled Impact, Group Ex- ' 
pedition, Survival Small Group Ejfpedition, and Solo. The Im- 
pact phase consists of 3 days of total or large group activities 
which include a 40-mile hike and living off the land. In the 
Group Expedition phase, soparalo male and female groups en- 
counter a 70-80 mile hike and are involvtid in mutual goal. set- 
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Aclnma Camptwlh Alvord and Sn^ur 



llnjJ and cooptimlivu iimhltMii stjlvin^, In llm Siirvivjil phiiHc*, the? 
nniirci InrHn Hmup Kulisfy \hu\v Inlal ninuh onlirnly nff tht; Inml 
ftiv a six^ilay p(»riinl. In \\m Hmnll C\vin\\) K%]H)iMm. 4 iu S HtU' 
tlunlK lacklt! crosHHiouniry priihlnmH for 4 Icj 5 (layK in an H0= 
miln lilkc!. In llin Stjlu pham?, HliuicMitK un? in a finir lu fivo day 
wihlnrnciss iH{3iaii{)n HiUiation. Yhv: Hurvival iixpciruintii' 
pm^^ram in buHiul on \hv. mmic,\h)u lhal moni is l(»arni?ii Ihroii^h 
ndivn parlitnpaiic)!! iluui Ihrciii^h pasKivc! atHUJplancci. Ij?n! ning 
acitivilios art? Hpt;i:ifii:ally (k'si^ntul U) (Ujvulop grcialcM' Hnlf ac^ 
lualizalion. 

CAAHP. Thn CLAHP program, vvhiuh is an adaplalion 
ol a wtld(M'nc?HH progriuii, DonsiHlH of Hcivc^n phaHOs;,;(a) lirsl 
wtujk: luHling, simulalinM. and prc^puralijin; (1)) Hiuiond-lhird 
wtHik; hunian rt^lalinns and Hurvlval Ud) in wii(k?rn(?HH (cdi?- 
nitinlH of c^itdoor Hurvival adapU?d t(3 scKiiological printapli^H. 
Ihtiorios. unci ttidhnifjuOH): (c:) foiirih-Hnvcmlh vvtH»kH: poHt- 
wildnrnnsH cfjinniuniiy prohlijm solving upon rtMurnini^ it) i:ani- 
puHi (d) uighlh wtujk: mid^Uirm (?valualion: (u) ninlh-twidrih 
wn(;kH; skillnd nKpimmcmi (f) iliirlnnnUi-f(nirUu;nih vvncjkH: 
rnpurting, Hhariiig, diHcuHsing. and nnniyzing; antl [g] fifUumlh^ 
sixUicmih w(H?kH: nvaluaiion antl grading. 

The; CLASP prtigram was tltivi^tul as a ''stKuolngy 
snmtmtnr" (Hiintl(;tjn, 1072) wilh a minsirutUurud tuirnculum Uj 
htilp Ihn studtml tUivtdop his osvii <:on(:cn)lH. ihcHjrifm, and HkillK. 



Tho Hiiidiinl is platiod In an (Mivlronmifnl whi»rt; hnivrHlin IukIk 
(sul rtdnlionshipN of his own c!m(!rging goals widi lliosn ol ijlhiu^ 
sliitknitH and Famdly, M'Ik' sliuloni iH givtui intinniHing rnspon- 
sihililitm lor s(iif=dirtH-llc)n thnHightiUl Jhc* snmoHUn-. 

fiimdmiman^ Biutlonis intilntlcul in ihi? rnadmisHitHi 
adaplaiitjn analysis art? lhoH(> suspondud from the? iniMirHlty for 
acadcnnit; railunh Tim susptintkHl HUidonis wiirc; rcHidmitUul 
111 rough on(! of Ihc? roUowing four difforonl voluntarily NidotiUul 
programs; firsl, liolk^go work al antJthiir insUluiitm of highur 
tuhuiation wilh a Hpcniificul minimum grath? point avc^rago 
(C;PA); sotHind ntimpltMion' of HptMnfictl corrnHpondcuitHi 
(UHUHciH With a minimum GI'A: third, aticoptamio by a Fmidmin- 
sion committtu) in rt*sponH£3 to a sptjcial nuiucmt of tho HlutltMil 
hascKl on partitadar c;vidt}ntu? of atuuUHTiiti t:apal)ility; ami 
fourth. saiinfatMory tiomph'tion tjf thn uukloor Hurvival truinlng 
chisH (Youth Lt?ad(n'Hhip 460). SampUi sizes of the; 4 grtnips t^x= 
amintul in this phase? of the; ntutly worti H)2 studnnts in tht; CuU 
h;gc^ Wtjrk group, BU stutkmtH in Cbrmspondoncia >^7 in Sur- 
vival Pnjgrani, and 74 In Committucj Dticisuin. Succosh of tho 
survival pn>gram in prnparing suspnntlnd Htutkjnts fnr rtnulnii^- 
sion was mijaHurtid in lornis of both mtnui CPA and ptntHMii of 
sludnnis Hunuiss fully nompbting thoir firnt s(!mnstt;r aflc»r road- 
misHion. 

Hvfi/ufifion, KvaUiatitin mnasurtis won; atlminislnnid ta= 



Figure 1 

INTEGRATiD MODEL FOR EVALUATION ARL4S OF COMPETENCY 




Concexc for Skilled FerforBiance 
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pi'tjviilc II hnsis for HhUislit-ni nnnlys(jH of Hlu(l(?nt (ihnngf'K in 
mnnUil iKiallh, Hociologuial cnnlnnl knowhulHCN uml ovirnill nun- 
iinpiion uf thu pmj»mm, Mciiilal lioitllh ur Hulf nniuulmiiiion wnw 
mcnrKUnul iisinj^ ihti IhimnHHim Sulfaoinmpi Himlu anil iliu Pur^ 
souul Oriimintkm Invuntury (POl). Alllnmi^h i)\\mv \ypm (if 
sdlNionchpl mcniHiinjs havo Imhui uhihI by mnm] vumnmilnm 
(Clifford /4 Clirfurd. lyfl?; Slimpscm PndurHim, m7(); 'rn^ppa 
8t FricktK in72), (Ik? TcmnnHscu; Hcuih? and thn POJ hwt) a[)= 
pamnlly luid nioro vviduspmad xm^o (Mnaps ^ ThcirHltinHon, 
1974; ThorstniiHun ^ I luaps, m7:j; Ikmim ^ liM^ciHon, 1972; 
McChiin, 1970). Jn adtlilinn to ils us(; in iciiinlifyinM snlf uonuopl 
(FouIdH. 1971; Fim. Wm- Knapp. IHCift). POI has Ihhmi uhchI hy 
IhtirapistH an n diagnnstlc inHlmmcml to mnasun; n pationl h nur- 
rml^ Uwi)\ of posiliv(; mnntnl h(;alth of solf aoluali^alicni 
(Shc)slrom. igH4). Thu POI uIno difff^P(mtialc?H hcMwcMni groups 
of siil)|uotH ruprmmtinu difftncMit mU^mivkm cjf sulf ac:tindiza^ ^ 
lion (McClain. 1970; ShoHlmm, 10K4; Fox. Knapp k Mirhaol 
mmi rhn rmmmm S^iiUi and Ihn POI wonj t)in± ml 
miniHlnrcul m llm form cjf pro and post IcislH ttj various survivul 
CLASP, and control gruupH. 

Ho(nologi(;al oonlcmt knowl(H!|^i) was mcuiHurcMl hy nrc>^ 
and post-forms t)f final nxnminations, Thi) final (^xaminntion 
iurim vvnrv oonHtruotod hy Individual Lnarning HystcMiiH lni> 
II.h1 and wor(^ dosignod ff)r huMinninj^ otiin^HOS in so(n()loyy 
Kinch. u,71). Tho ILS forms worn aclministt^nMl U; lu^h 
LLAbP i^roiips and to a oonlJ-ol i^roup, 

Stiidonls' ovorall atlitudns towaix! th(j program wr^ro 
nnalyzdd usmg f\)llow-tip quOHtjonnainis whioh asktul th(> stu^ 
dunts to (jomparo thuir CLASP Hom()si(jp with thtj hc^st nihcM' 
snmosttn of th{Mr university jiff? in rulntion to: first. loarnini^ ai-^ 
qinrcKl: scHxmd, pnrsonnl growth: and third. th(j ^^nxintomi'nt'' 
about loarnin|j. 



MulUdinwmkmal uvuhuitkm. Know (11)74) ^u^^gusis 
that thuro is a oompirmdilim of outf:oni(m from any (!dui!al!onal 
(ixpiu'i(Mu;ch Un«ixpiH:t(!d outc:onu*H mny n^fuilt from now Inani^ 
m mtHliuds in unfamiliar surroundini^s involving un- 
diH(;iJV(!rod prinoiplos. Nontraditional molhodolo|^y lind out^ 
uomi's Hiiyiinst a imud for a multidimonsional rcisjmrch modc4 
□no dnncmsion of a multiKlimcmHionnl mod(?l lor nvahuiiinii 
wild(MiiosH4ypu proiirams shown in FiHuro 1 is thu ^^Contoxl 
for Skilind Pnrfbrmantur' in tormsof siz(j of tho unmn bvim 

.ovahiatod. whothnr individuah mnalF group, or lai^^(? snmploH 
A Hfu-cmd dimrmslon adds fivo suniologicai allributc^s listed hi 
I'iguro 1 UH intoll(H;tunh social, omotianal. spiritual, and physi- 
cnL I ho Ihlrd dimonHion indudns I>(?rHonaI Naad Fulfillmnnt 
Pmgram ObjootivoH, and Institutional Cortifirmtion Atldina ihc' 
llurd dimcinsion to th(« Iwo dinionsional modal prrwidus a morn 

. comploitj approadi lo cmiluation and illustratos tho ormiploxity 
ol tho prohlom. Continuation of prosonl rosunroh for 
longitudmal analysis in an nssontial part of tho ovaluation. 

Results 

Many diff(?nmcos in uttributo ohangtis frjr tho wildor- 
noss4ypo groups ovor tho contn)! j^roups wore; significant, A 
ot;rtain amount of montnl hcmllh impmvnniont was found id ho 
iiniqut> to thtj outdoor survivnl group. Soriio of tho results from 
th|j CLASP group woro consistonl with thoso from th(; survival 
group, but othcrH woro different, Consislencies and doviaiionH 
b(]twerin rnsulls of the two prpyrams can he oxpurited since tht; 
CLASP program adciplod only certain wilderness^ypo ele- 
mtnits from Ihci survival program. 

1'ho attributes in iho Tunnossee Se/f Concopi Svah 
which worti Hignificant for at least one of the groups (?xaminc?d= 
were identifiod in Table 1. Six of the attributo rjhanaes idrm^ 



Table! 

SIGNIFICANn CHANGES IN SELF CONCEPT FOR VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL 
CROUPS IN WILDERNEK^mE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Attributo 



^ Physical Self 

Moral and Ethical 

Sehaviof U 

Seif-Satiifaciion 

Identity 

Sel^Cnticism 

Personality tntegration 

Social Self 

Family Self 

Personal Self 

Total Positive . 

Neuroticism 
, Personality Disorder 

General Maladjustment 

Defensive Positive 
Number Deviant Signs 
ftychoiic 



Survival 
(Immediate) 



Survival 
1 year 



CLASP 
I 



I Arrow dtnotes significant ci 
(t ) or n^ative (1 ) change. 



CLASP 
If 



Control GroufH 

T Conventional 
Group Class 



p ms, betwet n pre^ and post^meaiure of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale; direction of arrow indicates positive 
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tifind in tho Immmliain mHulis' wcirn nisoobsnrviibh; in Iht; Onti* 
yuiU- rosuiis ft)r the; survivnl gmup; Physicjnl Solf, Monil tincl 
Eithit:iil. Btihavior, Solf-HatinftU^iion, Uinntity, uiui Pursonal S(ilf, 
Two of ihOHU Hfinui nitribiittm wcjm nlnu uuniniun lu Ihci ruHultH 
for both CLASP ymups; Si^lf-Haiisfautinri nnd Porsonal Hnlf. No 
Hignifiijani t^hangc! on ihcil'onnnHSuc! Hmk) was fountl fur niilinr 
tht] 'regroup, or thu uonvuntionul dm^. All of tho attrlbutus 
ImttKi jn Tablo 1 whic]h Nhoweitl HignifUmnuc) vvorti Hignificanl 
h)T CLASP I Thi) (iiffnrimcoH bulwnim thn significant mHults 
for CLASP I and CLASP II uan be? uxplaincul in tnrnis of 
ilifff*rnni instriiclors for tho group iind indiviiiuaLdiffc^rtmcns 
botW(;nn tho two groups. 

Thu nisidts in Tnblu 1 indiaalo a dugrou of pt?rmanunt:y 
in curtain aitributn nhangos for thn survivqil group. Curluin at- 
tributt! changers also appoar to bv. common to oauh of thu wildnr- 
nuHH-typo programs, No atlributti changus woro signifiuant for 
thn mntrol groups. Finally, oortain additiunal aitribuios arn 
uniquu to thn CLASP groups cuntraBli'd to tho sorvival anil con- 
Irol groups. 

Significant uhangus for stiidonls in botL CLASP groops 
wore; idnntifiud for fivc! of thu attributo^ in thn Ten/iessnd ^o// 
Concjep! ScqIq listod in Tal)h; L Four of tho uttributo nhangos 
uniqtin to tho CLASP groups am improvumcmls in Nuuroticism. 
Porsonality DisordnrH, Gunural Maladjustmcmt, and Dtifonsivt; 
Pusitivo, 

Rysultg of thu POI test in mnnsuring montul hoalth or 
self actuaU'iation oonfirm thcj rnsults from thn Tonnessco Self 
Concept Scci/fi, in that nonn of thu sualos showod significant 
changns for tho control groupH. but five wcru sign if leant for 
both CLASP groups, * 

SoGiological Content Knowledge 

Tho rosults, shown on Tabln 2, iritlicatn that the CLASP 
program affcictod significant changes in thu students' sociologi- 
cal content knovvlndgo as mcasurod by tho ILS uxamination 
forms. Thu control group, a convonlional on-campus bnginning 
coursu in sociulogy, had no significant incroasti butwnon scorns 
on the pre- and post-forms of thu ILS final examination test, 

Readmission of Suspended Students 

Studnnls seeking madmission weru given their choicn 
among four mnthods orquolifying for readmission; academic 
work at another institution of highcir nducation. correspondunce 
work at Brigham Young University, successful completion of 
thu survival program, or committnu action on appeal. 



Table 2 

SOCIOLOGiCAL CONTENT KNOWLEDGE OF 
CLASP AND CONTROL CROUPS AS MEASURED BY 
PRE» AND POST TESrS^ FALL SEMESTER 1973 







Pru-tesl 


Post-tnst 




Group 


■ N 








X S 


X S 




CLASP 1 


31 


(3 1 h 1 .4 






CUSP II 


30 


b4.-} \.5 


71.0 IJ 


+6.7 sig. 


Control 


Hfj 


53. fi 2.D 


54.e 2.9 


+ 1/2 as. 



'Tnsts: Individual Lparniny Systems, Inc./Fin^l Exam A. and Final Exam i 
(Ut Ed) 



Tilc; fact that tht^ru wan no significant ilifforuncu in 
mean CPA among llui tour yfuups intlicalcN that thu ftjur 
niothutls uscti Uyr rcuulmission winv. cicinally Hucccmsful as 
mnasurcd by muah GPA. 'rhu porccmt of HlodontH piir group 
vvho ohtainncl an acceptable GPA tor their first somcistor afiur 
readmission is also listotl In Tal)lc^ 3, Again thoru wcirc no sig- 
nificant diff(?ronct5S among the foiir groups, anil the stirvival 
program was considt^rnd to bn Ruccossful in qualifying studnnlB 
for ruadmission to the univorsity. The academic succtiss of stu- 
donig in the survival program was c^sptKHally noteworthy smct? 
the program was basicaliy nonacademic and wa^ only 30 diiys 
in duration. If a student does not qualify for rcHuimission othcir- 
wi^c, readmission through participation in the survival 
program could ije highly recommcmded, 

Non-Traditional Evaluation 

Traditional evaluation Heldom considered the studentH' 
fectlings and altitudes alxiut their experience in the program. 
Ckmcriptive analyses wc^re. th(?reforn. made of the overall im- 
pact of thc^ program on student participants in the CLASP 
program who wc^rd asked to make various comparisons of their 
CLASP semester with their best othc'r semester. Approx- 
jmately 89.7% of the participants rated their CLASP semostor 
as the best overall semester in their college career, (i.9% ratted 
CLASP equa/ to their best other semester, and only 3.4% rated 



Table 3 

COMPARATIVi ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF 
READMnTED* SUSPENDED STUDENTS 



Option Selected to 
Qualify for Readmission 


N 


X CPA 

First Sem. 


Std. 
Dev. 


Cum. X CPA as 
of Sum. 1973 


% of Group 
Successful 


Academic Work at 












Other College 


102 


2.44 


.91 


1.90. 


78 


Correspondence Work ^ 


; 58 


2.33 


,92 


2.09 


78 


Survival Program 










76 


(YL480) — 


37 


2,45 u» 


m 


2.10 


Committee Action on 








1.79 




Appeal ^ 


74 


2.15 


1.08 


70 



* Readmission Applicants 7969=1972 
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CLAHP huhw \htm hm mmmU)v, In uiUlitioii, mum viiUhI 
CLAHP UN Ihnir boHl mnum^v Un ihn uniouni of porHonii] 
f4nnvth (jhUiincni, nnd niliid CAAHP m ilunv Uvh\ 

Htmmlvv ■AmiiUmmr i\\)m\ hsirnin^, Tho jnllowinj^ nxca^rplH 
art! typiciul rnsptmsnH f'mm KtiidcmlH in \\m vvildnrm^HH^iypp 

Mull? Htudtnil: 

Thi? cuntrust [Hilvvnrni my firNl mmiOHtor nnil (!LA8P in 
ov(|rwhuIiiiinK. II wnn likn going fmm dnrknnNs into light. . / . 
Thin sanuiHUM' I spcjnt hmvH in thc^ libniry going (iovvn ihr. 
Nhnlvns, RHuling vvlint(?vnr lo{)k(>d inton-sting^ . . doing and 
Imirniiig bummt) I vvuh inloniHUul untl wanlnd Uh 
FtMiiuIiJ SUKl(mt: 

I wniild spnnd two or throo hourH writing in my jour^ 
mil ... i n?nd (imi hooks mmplolnly and startcKl thrcM) 
uthurs. . . I novnr workod ho hnrd and Hptmt ho much linit; in 
torms of rnading. Novnr ImUm) did (sic;) ! npunil from Hovnn in 
iht; morning til nino ul night in tlm library. 

Prelimmaiy ConGlusions 

Thn RJHuhs of tho analysis thus far conduutod indicain 
that Htudimts in wikUirntisH^typo programs improvnd In mcuitai 
hnailh mom than studontH in iho tniditionai miirsns: Htudnntn in 
ii wikl(!rnoHs-lypc? soniologifjai prt)grani cmonlkul in socioliigical 
comcmt knowlndgo in contrast to studunis in (ho traditi()nal 
sociology murso: and wildornt^ss-typc? programs uIho hoIpiHl 
prdpani acadcimically Huspondnti studnnts for succossful rnnd= 
mission. 

Pariidpanis rnactod positivoly to tho program and rattid 
th(] program an tho host oxpuricmoo in thoir univorsity lifo. The? 
success of adnpting wild(^rn£;SH^iypo programs to somo unn^am^ 
pus dupartmunts indic;at()s that succc^ssful adaptation can ho ox- 
pcictcHl. bul wonlcl vary according to tht^ givon tlc^parlmtrnt oh^ 
|octiv(!s. 



A niigalivo iinpunt is ihn rink of physitml casiialiy. 
although must gnmps have; roporttRl no fatalilioH and Inw or no 
ncnidtnils. Anothnr ntigalivt! nJNuIl of tht! CLABP program also 
iippnarH U) ho in thi? unm of DtiAmsivcj Positivt?" on the? 7bfi- 
mmm Half Cimnupl Hculu Fiirthor n^suarch is HUgg/?stod 
dtitcirminu whcithor this attriljutn change? is dcjsirahic or un^ 
doHirahIo and wh(;thiir tho program' should hcf changod to pro^ 
du(:o inorc? flosirubk* niHuhs. 

Challenges for Future Evaluation 

Additional rosoarch is ncjoekitl to more Gomplotoly 
dofino ohj(K;tivns of thn programs and tho tnchniqutjs kir 
nvaluating their sucnuss. Existing tosts arc ofton umnl when it 
would 1)0 muyn appnipriato to first structuro tht^ rosoarch ap- 
proach to cvahiatif thc^ program and Ihon construd appropriate 
tests and mnasiiros. 

A major prolilom in ovalaating wildnrnuHs-typo 
programs in isolating the phasf^s of the ijrogrnni which cnn^ 
tribute to a givim change? in the siudnniH' attitude and behavior. 
Furih(;r rosoarch is nfjetled, therefore, to isolate the; eff(H-tivc? 
(lUmumts in the program. 

Another challengu for the ruseiarcher is to identify the 
paramnters of the various culls in the; multidinKinslonal mode?! 
for nvaluating wildurness^type (jducalional programs. Rnscmrch 
is ncedcKl to idemtify and;. meaHure possible unknown in^ 
nuences of the mulilphasn program, both immediate* and 
longitiidinah In the lives of studemts. Another dimonsie)n of 
analysis is to e^xamine? (he? (?ffccts of motivation gcne?rnte?tl by llie> 
wiIelernoss4ype? program on tho studcmts* ne:ade?niin suce:e?ss 
ge;nc?nilly. Furthe?r re?M?arch is planned to analyze? ncnele!mic 
succe?ss of readmitted students who wein? suspend(?d em 
academic failure, Additional longitudinal analyse>s are? also 
ne?£?dfKl to dntermine the e?xte?nl to which change?s arr? relalned 
by the studemts ove?r a prole)nge?d period of ye?ars and (o de?ter- 
mine the? extent to whiejh the eihangc?s are deslrabkh 
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^m\/^^!F^^ APPLICATIONS OF THE pIrWIcHEME 



lumm HaffartKitu Syracuse Univtmily 



There is currently evidnnt in th« msnarch and dnvolop- 
monl literature of highor nducalion a nnod for bettor measures 
of educationol outcomes. Given our shifts to diverse kinds of 
siudonts, learning environments, and expoetations of educa- 
tion, what is ^mcrnasingly roqulrod are useful conceptual 
frames for GvaTuation and planning. Such a framework should 
bo: (a) broadly enough conceived to transcend the particulars of 
programs and institutions, yet richly enough detailed to provide' 
differentiation and comparative analyses; (b) grounded in 
learning psychology, yet consonant with philosophical and nor^ 
mative standards; and (c) perha^s.most important, intuitively 
valid to many coDstituencios^iven the move Toward in- 
creased participation in planning— so that it can be directly 
useful to faculty, student, and administrative committees as 
, well as to researnh/developmeni staffs, 

. The work of Pt^rry {1968) of the Harvard College 
Bureau of Study Counsel provides such a framework. The Per- 
ry theory, describes studcfnts devfilopmental procc^sses in a 
unique wayp vi€„ through forms of thought and sty/es of 
establishing values and personal identity. It describes how stu 
dents progress in levels of thinking complexity, how that loads 
to a merging of knowledge , and values, and how a sense of 
identity is established. It is a clinically based and empirically 
validated theory. It is also more than Just another description of^? 
college student development. Because of its logic and thorongh^ 
going detail, it represents a compolling framework for an 
■'idear' ediicational process, a norpiative basis for judging 
fKlucational outcomes. It draws upon, and draws together, 
' much of our knowledge on both intellectual and personal de^ 
velopment. 

This Is the most original work on personality de- 
velopment of colleie students to appear since the 
field was founded twenty years ago . . , The 
book is an intellectual effort of the first caliber and 
has major imphcHtions ; for the art of tcachin|. 
(Freedman, 1973, p. 117) 
This paper has a two-fold purpose: first, to outline the 
Perry Scheme of Development in order to promote broader 
awareness of a useful analytical framework: and, second, to 
describe the applications and refinemonts of the Scheme made 
by this author and others, including actual and potential uses in 
(a) student ovaluation„(b) faculty development, (c) instructional 
development, and (d) program design and evaluation. 

The Perry Scheme of Dev|glopment 

Or/g/ns of the scheme. The Harvard Bureau of Study 
Q)unsel is an undergraduate academic counseling unit which 
aids studoiils with academic adjustnient and study problems. It 
has been under the leadership of "William Perry since 1947 
Over the years Perry and his staff had become impressed with 



"the variety of ways in which students responded to the relativ- 
ism which pervades the intellectual and social atmosphere of a 
moderii university and an increasingly pluralistic society" (Per- 
ry, 1971, p.3). How students perceived and assimilated their 
experiences, and formed intellectual and personal perspcclivos 
in our pluralistic system of values Seemed an important pro- 
cess, encompassing, as it did, both academic and personal do^ 
mains. The desire to describe this process formed the initial im- 
petus of their long-range research. 

In 1953 Perry and the Bureau staff undertook the first 
of four stages of a project to document students' experiences 
and development during their college yearp. "^In? first step in 
characterizing the variety of students* resp^ViF^ ic "intellectual 
and ethical pluralism" was to determine hov . Jr con- 

ceptions ranged, A "Checklist of Educatic ,t " was 

designed to identify students' epistomologicai su autures; i e., 
their forms of thought, the ways they apprehendnd reRliiv! The 
results indicated a conceptual hierarchy rahging frDm icvei of 
right/wrong, black/white ^'Dualistic'' struchires tn more 
balanced, contingent "Relativistia" forms of though!. ' ^ l is, 
simpler_ forms of thought were expressed in "either/or' terms! 
"XFV^h" was an absolute. The more complex forms permitted 
e^Kceplions, qualifications, and inconsistencies: •'Truth" was 
=^^elativo. 

The project's second phase was to interview a number 
of students from the Class of 1958 to elaborate the "forms of 
thinking" framework, and to examine further how students ^ 
formulated personal perspectives on knowledge and values. 
After repeated readings of a series of longitudinal interviews, 
the Bureau staff "gradually came to feel that we could detect 
behind ihu individuality of the reports a common sequence of 
ehallcnges to which each student addressed himself in his own 
particular way" (Poriy, 1971, p,8). There could be discerned in 
the reports not only a progression in evolving thought forms, 
but also a progression in formulating one s personal values and 
identity styles. That is, students were seen to change, over time, 
in the ways they construed reality; their "forms of thought"' 
could be seen as stages in a developmental process, not simply 
as fixed personal or cognitive characteristics. Second, and a 
vital point, students' attainment of a relativistic stance was seen 
to be a critical step in the process of achieving a sense of por^ 
sonal identity. Once-a relativistic viewpoint v^s attained, stu- 
dents perceived that the next logical and necessary step was to 
make some^ commitments or affirmations about thomsolves, 
their beliefs, ideals, identity. The selection of such areas of 
stability (the acts of "Commitment") and the jndivldual styliz^ 
ing of their outward expression, and, ultimately, the undertak- 
ing ol personal responsibiiities were seen to round out the pro- 
cess of pemonal identity formation. 

The third phase of the project involved the olaboration 
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Figure 1 



DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF THOUGHT AND VALUE FORMS 
The Positions of the PERRY SCHEME OF DEVELOPMENT 



I 



Elaborition of duilistic 
framework in order to as-* 
si mi late itUe it perctptlons 
of diversity 



Breakdown of duallstic 
framework, suDstitution 
Of rilatlvlstic frame- 
worki intimation of chal * 
lenge of perional conwit- 
iiient as a nictisity of 
Gfientatlon and idtntity 
i.i a r^lativiitie world 



EvDlutton of styli in 
personal commitment 



1. Baiic Duiiity 



World is yi ewgd in polari ties of 
ri^ht/wrongi we/they» good/bad.- 
Knowledge and valuis are Authori ty- 
bound. 



2. Multiplicity Pra-iegitimate 



Diversity ii ptrqiived in the worlds 
but i% accounted for as unwarranted 
confusion or poorly-qualified Authority, 



3. Multiplicity Subardiniti 



Diversity and uncertainty are perceived 
as exteniive, but only temporary 
conditions, ^ 



4. Multiplicity .Correlate^ Relativism Subordiriate 



legitlniati ynctrtalnty, diverilty and 
frames of reference other than Authority's 
are sten ai ijEtensive and ncn-tfempororyi 



5, Relativism Corrilate, Competing or Diffuse 



All knowledge and values (including 
Authorfty'i) are ieen as contextual and 
rilati vistlc , ^Dualiim is subordinated to 
a ipecial case. ^ 



6. Commitman! Foresein 



The need is felt to orient oneitlf In a 
relativistic world through lome form of 
affirmation, dlriction or Coiirii tment, 
(not simply a bl ind opposi tion nor a 
Submiiiion to Authoxity); 



7, Initial Commitmint 



An affirfnation or choice iS'Uiadit ^ 
direction ii iitdblishod in, iome area, 



8, Orientation in Implications, of Commitment 



impiicationi of one's, cholcei direction 
are ej^peritnced. Subjective and stylistic 
issuei of responsibl 11 ty are explofed, 



9, Developing Commitments 



Affirmation of identity among multiple 
reiponslbi 1 i tiet Dvolves. Commitment 
e^perltnced as an on*goingi unfolding 
ejtpreision of perional values and life- 
style* 



Structural Changes 
> in Outlook » 
(the "Ways of Knowing"^ 



Establishing Identity 
Through Commitments, 
fthi "Ways of Being" 



Variations 



Ritreati Rygresi ion; entrenthment In the dualism 
of Poslttoni Two and Throe 
licapoiDlssembl ing', a denial of the Impljcatloni 
for further growth of Positions Four, Five and ?! 



Teinporlilnfjinauiingi a proloofjod delay 
Poiition 



in any 
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of the gDnoral acheine into a Chart of ^veloptnent, a Glossaiy 
of Terms, and a descripiion of each of nine "Posiiions'* or 
stages in the Scheme, and three transitional steps. A second, 
larger sample was drawri randomly from the Classes of 1962 
and 1963; IPg students' reports throu|h 366 interviews, includ- 
ing 67 Gomplele 4-year reports, were collected by 1963. Thdse 
inierviewB and the Chart of ^velopinent were then submitted 
to trained ]ud|es who rated them in terms of the developmental 
siages or Positions. ' 

The final phase of the project was a series of validation 
studies funded by the U. S, Office of Education whereby inter- 
Judge rating reliability was assessed. The reliability of ratings 
iwas hi|h: judges agreed in independent ratings of the inter- 
views for Position ai a level of .815 and better (p <..0005), 
Olher rating and validation techniques yielded similar results^ 
(Further technical details are available In the final repMDrt to the 
U. S, Office of EduGaiion; Perry, 1968,) 

Descfipfion of the PosiUonB of the Peny SchBme; 
Figure 1 outlines the nine Positions which comprise the Chart 
of Development, as well as several other ways the theory can 
be laid out. Perry's terminology (in boldface type) may seem 
unnecessariiy esoteric; the face validity of such terms as 
Muliipliciiy Correlate," **Rfilativisni piffuse." or *'Commit- 
ment Foreseqn" is limited, The nine Position labels are only 
short-hand terms, however, for more complex concepts. 

It is helpful initially to think of the nine Positions 
grouped into three major areas: the movement from Dualism to 
l^lativism, the exploration of Relativism, and the evolution of 
Commitments and iddntity. Movement "up the scale" repre- 
sents changes in the forms of thought leading to developing 
styies of personal identity. 

The first three Positions deal with the way intellectual 
meaning is . consirued. They desc^ribe the personal 
epistemolpgical frameworks through which students porGeive 
and order knowledge and values. Moving upward through 
Positions One; Two, and Three represents a. phase of elaborat- 
, ing and embellishing a dualistic thinking structure in order to 
assimilate into Jt perceptions of diversity coming from the 
"pluralistic universe" outside. The "ways of knowing," or 
epistemoiogical forms, are . expressed as polarities of 
right/wrong, we/they, go<^/bad. Authority is seen as absolulc: 
there are "Right Answers'' to be gained through hard work and 
learning "The Right Way." The student may perceive that 
things do not fit precisely into one duaUstic box or another, but 
such igcertainties or evidences of pluralism are seen a/only 
tempdBry, or as arising from poorly-qualified Authority 
("They don*t know their Answers"). Essentially, however, the 
forms of thought in theso singes portray all knowledge and 
values in "eithor/or" terms. 

The "middlo third." PosilionH Four to Six, represent 
the breakdown of dualistic structures, (heir gradual replace- 
ment by a rclativistic framework, and-^as the first links with 
personal identity formution—a dawning realiEation of the need 
to mnko commitments or nfflrmations in the chaos of a world of 
Relativism. In these stages, logillmalo uncertainly and pluraU 
Ism ("Mulli^liaily") nro ret»gnlEod, and realms of knowlodge 
other ihan thpso of Authority are cncountored (e.g., the 
logitimaloly canniating ''uxptirt views" on Ihu causes and 
remedies for economic rocession). Thus, both knowledge and * 
values are seen In rolativlstic torms; conloxt is recognised aj a 
definar/qunllfior of Inlelleclual or mornl "Truth " When a slugu 
of Relativism ik nchluvod, howovor. It Is nxpofiencftd primarily 
as Q triuisltlonal poribd. The oxislontlal chaos, the "Sophomoro 
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Angst," of realizing that "life is all gray areas; thero are no cor- 
taintios" is an unstable one. 

Coming to Position'Six involves the realization that one* 
needs to orient oneself through a series of decisions or affirma- 
tions ("Commitments") which begin to provide bases or 
anchors for personal meaning. These Commitments are 
defined in terms of content areas (e.g., one's vocation, academic 
activities, interpersonal relations) as well as stylistic balances 
(e.g.. narrowness vs. breadth, self vs. other-direcledness, con- 
templation vs. action), tommitment does not necessarily imply 
obligation nor dedication per the *'Suntftiy School" notion; 
rather, it means arriving at some kind of personal affirmation or 
certainty in values, identity, or life-direction in any one of a 
number of areas such as social and moral values, politics, 
religion, or intellectual viewpoints. , ^ 

The final three Positions are most clearly understood as 
evolutions of personal identity and individual styles. As op» 
posed to epistemoiogical "forms," "style" is less clearly a mat- 
ter of structure, more an expression of balance beiwuen com- 
peting pulls (e.g., past vs. future, self vs. others). The tentative 
recognition of the need to orient oneself through Commitments, 
part of Position Six, comes to fruition In the "Initial Commit- 
ments" of Position Seven, Thit is, at Position Six, the making of 
Commitments is fim discerned as a reasonable way to resolve 
the ambivalDncBs of Relativism; at Seven, an initial Commit- 
ment is actually made. The particular area of choice is an in* 
dividual matter; attaining Posilon Seven is defined simply as 
"making the leap" to a choice, Slyhstic. balances arc^also 
further refined as an identity framework is elaborated. "I'm 
going to bo a lawyer," gives way to "prqverty law in my rural 
home region, with local political involvement later ort. That's 
what my direction is. 111 be a man of local action, rather than . 
one of very broad impact, or of scholarly contemplation." Once 
commitments afe established and elaborated, the implications 
of "responsibility" and "involvement"' are explored. Action 
and participation, and the implementation of one's life-direc« 
lion, are key concerns. 

The last two Positions represent the fuller flowering of 
individual life styles: ''living in" one's Commitments, adjusting 
to and accomodating various life activities, such as vocation,, 
family, community, and social life. Allainment of Position Nina 
was seen infrequently in the Harvard study. It js more likely a 
postK]ollcge occurrence,*possible only in a broader social set- 
ting with additional role demands. 

F/ndm|s. The prime thrust of the Harvard project was 
to develop and validate the Chart of Development and Glossary 
of Terms. In the course^of that effort descriptive data also 
emorgGd, suggestive of further appllcotions of the Scheme. In * 
1954 the mean freshman Position was Three. Five years later 
entering freshmen were rated at Position 5. Although the most 
recent data are not yet fully coded, freshmen of the Class of 
1075 appear to be entering college at even higher Positions. Evi* 
denlly, students are breaking with dualistic thinking structures 
in high school, and are vyell into Relativism by thoir aoUege en- * 
try year. 



Appliaatlons and Utility of the Perry Scheme 

As an oi^anizing framciwork for analyslH of snvoral 
vital aspects of higher education, the Perry theory is seminal for 
doiign, planning and, evaluation. The following seclion will 
dosaribo some of the actual and the potentUr sen of Ihq 
Schomu, Tliese oxiimplciH nro by no means oxhau ihciy nro 
Includod prlmiirlly to lllustralo the variety of wa> 'nu Schemo 



can be made operatiqnal for research and development pup- 

poiCi, 

The gene ml objectives of these projects lie in four 
areas: (a) student evaluation, (b) faculty developmeni» (c) in- 
structional ^ development J and (d) prc^ram and curriculum 
design and evaluation. Several have multiple and interrelated 
purposes which relate to more than one of these areas, 

, Student evaluation^ The most extensive^ attempts to 
.develop an instrument for assessing students' Position have 
been undertaken at the University of Wisconsin at Green Bay^ 
The Green Bay instrument is a short, lO-item self^rating, and 
descriptive scale which produces a toition score. It has been 
used to test 277 in^mihg freshmen in order to ''further under- 
stand the context in which students are approaching their col- 
lege experience" (Hartley, A, C. 1974, p. B), and to "sensitize 
instructors to some of the questions regarding the psychol^ical 
context of the educational process , . , (Hartley, E. L, 1973, 
p. 1). Preliminary findings point up implications for curriculum 
planning: nearly three-fourths of the freshmen are at a stage of 
Relativism, Position Five, at entry. They, thus, manifest greater 
needs to explore jh& possibilities and implications of establish- 
ing commitments, responsibilities, and involvement, as op- 
posed to breaking with Dualism. It is clear that the design of the 
formal curriculum (e.g., sequence, distribution) must attend to 
this fact. 

The Green Bay group is also examining students* 
values through the Rokeaah Value Survey and are relating 
these profiles to students' Positions on the Perry Scheme, The 
cross-validating and enrichment of their instrument is continu- 
ing. The short rating scale is also being used by Perry's staff in 
present studies of 'Harvard freshmen; the validity and the 
efficacy of paper and pencil instruments can, tHus, be further 
examined in the light of Perry's more complex interview rating 
teahniques. | 

A t\yo year longitudinal and cross-sectional study is 
being conducted at Wellesley College to determine the Posl^ 
lions of women students.^ ^lationshlps between Position 
(forms of thinking, levels of identity) and attitudes toward 
teachers and ^learning roles, and the resultant impacti on cur^ 
rioulum and instruction are being examined, As an important 
extensiori to ihe original Harvard study, the special identity 
problems of women are being addressed. Two senior psy- 
chology theses > are also utilizing the Perry Scheme in assessing 
high school sophomores and seniors in experimental and con^ 
ventional set'^ings, again to explore the developmental nature of 
thinking forms ^nd identity styles in differeht settings. 

A pilot project to assess Position among students rang- 
ing widely in agoas currently underway at Manhattanville CoU 
lege, Rolationships between thinking forms and adull life- 
stages and the impllcationi for adult learnars and adult educa- 
tors are being explored.' This represents a most fruitful direc^ 
t ion for extending the Perry theory; l.o,, epistemological and 
identity development beyond the coUege years, 

This ajuthor's InvolvDmont with the non-traditional sec- 
tor in postsecondary education has led to a similar interest in 
the age-relatedness of the Perry scheme, It is my contention 
that movomont ''up tho scalo'' nood not end at Position Nino, 
but that a roourront oyoling through tho SchomD, In a spiral 
rather than linear fashion, may characterise laterllfo Identity 
dovelopmont. That ISt glvon now life challongog and iituatlons, 
one may go through a pn^rossion similar to the Dualism^ 
Rolatlvism^Commltment sequence more than onco^ The 
progression may bo quickor and loss intonso, porhnps, but 
would likoly jmonlfost tho snmo "re^iontorlng" dynamics, The 
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work of Levinson (1974) and Gould (1972) have provided us 
with empirical data on development related to chronological 
age. The links between those reformulations of identity and 
thinking structures certainly bear implications for non-tradi- 
tional, adult, and life-long educiation. Instructional processes 
and program design for post-college age students are currently 
attracting much attention and the Perry theory is being utiliied 
as a guide to work in these areas,* 

Finally, the Perry framework can contribute to the pro- 
cesses of diagnosis, counseling, and educational and career 
planning for individual students, In the same way that ''Geni- 
tive mapping" assessments are being utilized with diverse stu- 
dents, so, too, might assessment of students' thinking structures 
and identity orientations aid individual counseling efforts^ An 
existing example is the manner in which Ottawa University 
(Kansas) utilises the Perry conceptions in assessing students' 
educational needs and as a guide to cstabliahing individual 
learning contracts,^ 

Facuity development, In 1974 Wellesley College 
received grants from the Lilly and Hazen Foundations to 
establish a year-long faculty development seminar related to 
revising the college curriculum, particularly the freshnrian 
year.s The discussions have relied heavily on the Perry work as 
an organising framework for analysis and as a base point for 
exploring normative educational issues. Reports indicate that 
the seminars have been successful in fostering faculty interac- 
tion leading to course and program redesign. Ottawa Univer- 
sity, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater, Ithaca College, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technole^y are among the 
several other colleges to have used the Perry concepts for 
faculty development purposes < As a starting point for discus^ 
sions of important educational issues, it, indeed, has proved 
useful framework for focusing faculty pifsnning efforts. 

ImtrucUonal devBlopment Per^'^s theory has been 
. applied to both the processes and the content of college teach- 
ing, The processes in teaching college level mathematics and 
their relationships to students' cancepts of knowledge, per the 
Perry framework, have recently been examined by Copes 
(1974), in a dissertation at Syracuse University, Copes' conten- 
tion is that the presentation of the relativistic nature of 
mathematics is conducive to students* developing concepts of 
knowledge, and that certain teaching methods may be 
employed which reveal the creative and the transcendent 
aspects of mathomatlcs. Ho also has examined the theoretical 
potential of a number of teaching models for creating environ- 
menti supportive of such cqnceptual development, His work, a 
dissertation relating Positions to open vei^us closed learning 
styles,^ and a proposed study on teaching offectlvoness in terms 
of the Perry scheme at the University of Wisconsin- 
Whitewater* represent promising new directions in tho im- 
provement of teaching practices by ^nceptual rather than ex- 
periential guidelines. 

Ottawa University's system of learning contracts repre- 
sents a combined teBchlng-advising process which utillzos the 
Perry notions as guides to individual educational planning, In^ 
lellectufll pe^pectlvas and raadlnoss for commitments are con- 
sidered in tho design of how and what to study, The Porry 
work also figures heavily In Iho contont of freshman somlnars 
at Ottawa, as a focus for discussion and Bolf^xamlnalion, Hie 
Perry book Is also used as an instructional text In courses on 
collngo students In the Higher Education dopnrtmonts at 
Mlahigan, Syracuse, Buffalo, Minnesota, Massnchusetts and 
Ohio Stnto, among othors.^ 

Currir^ulof and progrom ciuvoiopmeni/owohiotjon, 
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Most of thfrprojeGls cited abovo have ys their ultimnlo aim tho 
improvomont of ncudcmic curricula or cdiiculional programs, 
The Grcon'Bi^, WcllQsloy, Manhatlunviilo. Empire State Col- 
logo, Ottawa Univursily. and MJ/r uffbrts have utilizcict the 
Scheme of pcivclopmenl as eilher an analytical framcvvork for 
assessing program impact, or as a normative buBis for develop- 
ing new curricular formats which maximizo the educational 
experience. -= ^ ""^^ 

The Perry ihediy also provides a valuable starling point 
for evaluating oxisting largo-scale programs. A proposal cur- 
rently before the Fund, for the Improvemonl of Poslsecondary 
Education*" seeks support to develop a slate-wide system of in- 
stitutional self-assessment. The proposed system includes a 
variety of paradigms or models for educational evaluation; 
among those of cnnlral importance is the Perry framework. 

The final illustration of the utility of the Perry Scheme 
also represents the first application of the theory outside of the 
Harvard Bureau of Study Counsel In 1969 this author used the 
Scheme as part of an evaluation of a lai^e^scale program in- 
■ novation^ the University of Michigan Residential College (RC), 
To evaluate the impacts of the Residential College, rela- 
tionships between students' identity fbrmalion and the features 
of the RC program and environment were examined, vis a vis 
the Perry framework. The fealureg which promoted movement 
from Position to Position were derived /rom the Scheme, and 



wore examined in relation to the IgvoI and the focuk of stu^ 
dents' identity devGlopment. 

Analyses indicated that movement "up the scale" in- 
volved, at different points, quite different processes and. conse- 
quonlly, required quite different features in a college environ- 
ment. Spdcifically, movement in the earlier stages required a 
rather nurturant environment which would be inappropriaie 
-and stining in later stages, tonveraely, continued movement in 
, the later stages required challenges and competence-testing 
which would cause immobility or retrenchment earlier on. 

By-linking aspecis of the Scheme to specific features in 
a college setting— over 75 environmental variables are 
utilized— the first steps at operationalizing the theory as an 
evaluative framework were achieved, (Additional findings on 
identity development, sex differences, and program features, 
and technical details of procedures and methodology are 
reported elsewhere: Heffornan, 1971). 

Attempts are currently underwayiJ to coordinate the 
work of those making use.of the Perry theory. As this "invisible 
community" of researchers, plannei^, and evaluators grows, so 
will the refinements, instrumentations and applications of the 
&heme, It has been the intent of this paper to further such 
cross-fertilisation, for there seems no more pressing a time In 
higher education when such conceptual and analytical frame- 
works need to be employed. ■ 
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RESPONDING TQ ZERO GROWTH^A MODE^ FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL SELF-RENEWAL 

Gordon William KingHiun, AHHiHiani DimHor, Cuniarfur 
Edumtional Davalopmani, UnivGrHity uf MinnamHiu' 

Onu of IhoBorinus pmblnnis nonfroniuighighor liduca- 
linn in ihjy nra of advcirslty in hcivy it mighl^mnlinuu In pmmotn 
chango whilo ilH fratlitional suurccm of Hupporl am drying up, 
. Hurolofom, chango was flnancc'd Ihrough highor adiiiJulion*s 
ability Ui tillrant additional rnvupuos/ Nnw idnas wum tnsidd 
whiln Infititutions cnnilnund loBiipporl nxisilng programs. With 
^resniirG(js shrinking, highor (idunulion muHl find nv.w ways of 
promnling nnd iuHlIng now idnas in nmponscj lii changing souial 
mjodB wilhoiil tho kmory of an oxpanding rcmourco I)asn. In 
1967 tho Univursiiy of Minnasola inilialnd ihu first of thrni* 
programs which fimntiun as inlnrnal foundnlinns Air nducn 
tional davfilopmcmi, Whilu no! uonc:(!ivnd : sptHHfically as 
rnsponsus to th() znro growth phonomimon. it is ultHir that thriy 
function to nmulinrultj this problum. This pnpar dcHarihns Ihimo 
programs and \ha rnh? thuy play in promoting chungt] and 
rcmuwal within Ihn institution. Also dnscrihnd am Ihu nmults of 
an nvahialion of two of tho thruu prugnims. Among ihu topics 
coyorod in thn ovaluniion r(?port nn; faculty acccjptancn and pjr- 
cuptinns of tho programs, porsovunmco of fundtKl projects, and 
(ho impnulH of thn proJcHHs upon th(' Amulty. 



ACADEMIC PLANNING IN A LAND GRANT 
INSTITUTION- PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN TUITION 
POLICY, BUDGETARY POLICY, AND INFORMATION 

HtQpluynA. Huamwk DiracAm Mnnognmcn/ /n/ormnf/on 
Divteion, cinc/HonoidA, Zillgiiu Uiuvimiiy of Minn(mUh 

UnivnrHitios cannot IcKik Icirward in Ihn future? to rcgu- 
liir and hirgo infusions of now rnsourccm like? Ihoscf lliciy 
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rui:uivod in »ht] past period of rapid growth. With tho piissing of 
tho *1iulgn" in tho collogn agti populdtiim. nijndcmic: planning 
will bn increasingly focused on existing ruBOurcos. UnUvv- 
tuhatnly. thouarly hopos thai ruallocations within univorsitios 
could provide rosources for feasibility and rbvitalizalion run 
against the extromely difficult (in our opiniop, impossibln) 
prubhiins of moasuring rcdalivo program bunufils. Our concop^ 
lion oi the nh^ironmtmi of univoniilies in the coming dncachm in 
that flexibin rnsoureos ftir acadomic^ pliinning can bo roliably 
achievud only through improved incentivas for ufnciohcy, im- 
proved pricing of sorvkum to siudents (tuitkin policy), and 
negotiaticm of lung-lorm fimding agniemcinls with legisiatunm. 

This paper dnst:ribes a method of gtmorating uncom- 
milted ruHourt;us at the Univcirsity of Minnesota Ihrough a uom^ 
binalion of (a) tuition policy, (b) king^tcjrm Icjgislative agrun^ 
mcmis. and (c) intcjrnaj budgelar^^ policy. The tuition policy ' 
prnstmted would make tuition rates pruportionul to program 
cosls. An cconomelric analysis of the onrollmenl consequnhcus 
of this pt)lit;y is pnisimted. Tlu; Icjgislatlvci agreemcmt in com^ 
binatioii with the tuition policy would lead to the (levelopmenl 
of uncommitlQd fimds. The budgetary policy would provide im- 
proved incentives Air officiency and would provide? a second 
source. (if uncommitted Amds. At tho same time, the budgetary 
policy would reflcH:! the complcixity of large universitii]s and the 
tradition cjf faculty aulonomy by placiing maximum ccmtrol ovcjr 
budgetai-y decisions afAjcting acadomit: quality with decision- 
makcjrs most dimtnly concorncsd with aca(k>mic; t|iiidity. Finally, 
Ihe paper discusses Ihe' benufits and risks of tho polickfs. 
problems of information gathering and analysis* and means of 
implemnniation, 

TEACHER— COURSE EVALUATIONj A 
LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF RESPONSE STABILITY 
AND INSTRUMENT RELIABILITY 

ChurloH W. MiXMIaHior, Coordimitur of Amilyiiaal HiudiuH, 
MwlntalCullim, 0//icmo//>Kin of Adm/n/s/rfit/on, Erik 
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Fraiiag, Vnivumiiy of NoimDuim, und 'nmuthy/i Riley, 
XeroK Curporahoii. 

Diiln galhiirud from ihci furmul nvalualiun uf Umijhnr 
cumpuUmcG and cournn mnlnni udaquncy furlhnr Ihci (jomplu- 
liun of many adminislrulivn imkB. The rok? of sludonlfi in lhi§ 
evaluulivt) prouoss has como lu bn rugardcid a^ cruciul; uunsn-' 
qiHmdy, loaulKir-iJOUrHi? nvalunl'nns (TCp) by sludcmis iiru mm 
common collngo praoUuo, r . 

Novuflhnjuss, thoro is liuin agmumanl on ihn wcnghl 
propnrty assigned TCE in iht) dnijisiun-muking proucjss. 
Allhough Ihnrn ^ am piirsuasivu data suggestive of TCE 
roiiabilily* Iho quulily of TCE rospunsns is still dubaiud. For ox- 
ampin, iho stability of TCE ovur lime rnmains largoly uniix- 
plorod. statist inallyr although frnqunnl, unsupportnd hy- 
pot hoses assort that stud on t pnrooptions of tuauhnrs and 
eoursoH ohangu draHtlcally ov(ir tho ynars, Thn prnstml study is 
diroutod toward this prnbloni. 

TCE rosponsus of a sampln of fnmhmun in 1971 an: 
comparud with ihnir rosponsns as Snniore in 1974, Of primary 
jnlorost aro (a) thu slabilily in itcmi-by-itom rnsponscis and uom- 
posilc uvalualion, (bj stability of inslruallonai factors, and (u) 
suggnstiun of a nausal modal of ihi) TCE prmioss in Inrms of in- 
structional and nonHnstructional inputs. . 

Whilo Uho prosnnt study is nxphjralofy, it Is intended to 
point the way toward the improvemcmt (jfTCE instruments and 
to suggest ways in which the quality of student evaluation may 
be belter measured. 



INFLATION INDICATORS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

G, Richflrd Wynn, Dirocjor o/Oporahonh A na/ys/s, 
Edunanonai Ven Cures, liuu- Cudur Cresf and Muhlonborg 
.Gol/oges. 

This presentation summarizes a roinrnt study of infla- 
uon in liberal arts collugtis. Theft* are two major foei: (a) the use 
of Inflaiion measures in the managijment of instilulions oT high- 
or education; and (b) how institutional rnseart^h officnra can tUi- 
veiop specific moasuros of the inflaiion affecting their inslilu- 
lions, Alihough the study was limited to hard dain from liberal 
arts collegers, the methodology applms to all typt^s of institu- 
lions, 

Among the major findings: Liberal arts collnge inflation 
from 1904 to 1973 was l.H limes that of the Consumer Price In- 
d(!x (CPl) and olhtir general moasuros. Thus using the; CPl as a 
proxy far undiirstatiMl th() true burden that inflation ImposfKl on 
higher education. R<?eently high(!r educution Inflation slowed, 
primarily at the oxpens(i of real v^agt^s of employees. Diffuffm- 
liarnitcm of inflation impacting on pmgruttis within an institu- 
tion were idontined; thn implleatlons for internal resouren 
allocalion v^iil bn discuBsed* Faclorlng out the effects of 
wage/price changes, "constant dollar'; growth for higher 
education has slowed dramatically. For the collegim studied, 
fuwor real rcsourees por aludnnt were spent in 1973 Ihun in 
1970, and the -'Htnady state'* is a rdality. 

A Li mi led and a Cornprehensive Mod(d for miiaHUring 
inflaiion In higher (Hlucation in oullined. Ibth use the Hamn f(ir- 
mula, but differ in the coveriige of the ''market basknl*' of Items 
priced, Bp(uHnc mfjlhods of pricsing the market baskcU an! 
diagrummed and dlscussmL An inslllution must rcmolvo the 
trade-off botween tho upocd of preparing the Limiled Model 
and tho grnator accurnay of Iho Qjmpnjhonslvn Modol 



THE RELATION OF DISPARITY IN STUDENT AND 
FACULTY EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES TO EARLY 
STUDENT TRANSFER FROM THE COLLEGE OF 
ORIGINAL ENROLLMENT 

Joan Slark, Chciirmon, Depor(mon( of Higher Educulion, 
Syrocuse Univorsify. 

Educational atiitudns of enturing siudnnls and fidUtime 
faculty at a liberal arts cgllege for women were mtmsunul by 
the Student Orientations Survey (SOS) and th(j Faculty Orien- 
tations Survey (FOS). Attitudes uf students who transferred 
from Ihe college prior to the sophomore year were similar to 
those who remained on dimensions of educational purpose, 
peer relationships, and publiij position, Alliludes of transfers 
differed significantly from remaining students on dimensions 
concerned with the process of oducalion and facully-studunl 
power relationships. The ilisparity between faculty and studnnl 
attitudes on Ihese same dimensions of process and power was 
greater for siuflents who (ransfc)rred than for students who re- 
mained. Jmplications fiir adapting the curricular-inslruclional 
process lo reduce attrition arc? discusseiL Suggestions are made 
hiT extending the study to identify possible relaticmships be- 
tween disparity in faculty-student eduealional alliludes and at- 
trition at other institutions, ' 



NEW TECHNIQUES FOR PREDICTING AND 
CONTROLLING ENROLLMENT 

L Lloyd Suftlo, OffiuG of /nsh"mi/onnl Hcsecireli, Vo/e 
IJnivGmiy. 

Yale College faces an increasingly complex problem of 
predicting and controlling enrollment. For both financial and 
educational reasons, enrollment muel be maintained at or near 
(but never over) the College's fixiid capacily level in every 
term. Yet the increasing diversity of student attendanco pal- 
terns has resulted in overcrowding in some terms and vacan- 
cies in others. The introduclicm of a voluntary summer term in 
1975. seems likely lo exacerbate these problems, Conventional 
methods of enrollment planning, based largely on simulation 
leuhniques and Irial-and-erfor estimates of Ihe correct size of 
natili (mtering class, offer iniulequale solullons to these 
problems, / ^ 

A malhematicml model/Is developed* which uses op- 
timizalion leuhniques to delerriiine the number and type of stu- 
dents thul should be admilted each lerm, given sptjclfiod 
nnpacity cunBlrainls and spi^'cificRl assumptions about summer 
term enrollmnnl, student ajlondanc:e palterns, and degreci regi- 
tIencH? rn(|uiremenls, By systematically varying these inpul (con- 
straints and assumptions in different runs of the model, It is 
possible to analyzt? ihi) impact of the summer Ic^rm and of re- 
lated poli(^y changes on fall and spring term enrcillmenl, and to 
identify ways lo control enrol I men I in light of thosct conso- 
quencHiH. 

The application of opuralions researtjli mtitloling tcHih- 
niqutm for enrollment planning al oihqr univerHllies is din- 
(niHsed. The modot should be {mpecially UHuful for ihoHo 
Htihools cuinsidoring year-round operation or having a grealer 
number of qualifiod applicants than can be admiiied, Finally, 
somf? of the clifficullieH encountered in seeing that this type of 
"computer-gtmeralisd poli(jy recomnwmdallonH'* is aalually 
used by unlversily and d(MHsionMiiakcirH are examined. 
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FACULTY EVALUATION POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Carl hi H/nnc% Assjstunt Professor of Educuiiun. Univumiy of 
Michigan, Flint 

Somo insliiulions have no moaningful wriilun sinlo- 
raunls on fiiuully ovalualion policy und procoduroH; oihor in= 
sliluiions havu ulaboraiu documcnis. All inslilutions nood !u 
roviow pnriodically (heir pulicins and proccduros, wfittun and, 
unwrillun, to cnsiire ihui Gquity and adequacy uru providod. 
The quusUon is nol whother such roviovv should be done hul 
rather how it should bo done, 

The problem is Ihai facully and adminislraiivn dnci- 
sion-makers uflon feel they do nol have lime lo study 
Ihoroughly even the drilicuUy important problem of faaully 
cyaluation. What con be done to unhance the qtinlity of dnoi- 
^ion-making in fnculty Gvaluatiun policy al the least cost in 
lime? This four^part paper provides an ANNOTATED AGEN^ 
DA for faculty and admlnistraUvo meetings nn nicully evalua- 
tion policies and procedures. 

Part I is a list or "map" of specific procedural opimns 
among which dDcision-makers must make informed'choicos as 
they review or proposo.policirs for faculty evaluation. The list 
is comprehonsive, and the chtjices are easily understood. 

Part 1! annotales the list of procudural options with 
brinf^stalemorits of ruscarch findings, of current university 
practice, and of professional opinions throughout th(j coimiry. 
Whilo (ho unnolaiion is not exhaustivG, it Is reasonably ropre- 
senlative of major views and events. 

Part III discusses topics in fiicidty evaUiation which are 
not routinely considered in evaluation policy but which should 
be: faculty work load, professional status vs, p rotas ional 
growth, and acadomic standing. 

Part IV presents or rnfcjrs to sample instruments which 
have been or may be used In various fnculty evaluation prci- 
cedtires. 



••IT'S NOT A GIMMICK BUT A MUST!^^ TOWARD 
ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Chor/osE. R Simmons, V/ee- Preside ni /or A endemic A /^//rs, 
and Munfwd Schaim Offiau of Amidumia AffairH. UnivorHity 
of EvunHvillu, ^ 

The approach will hi) one lo shoc:k and show ih(j ncied 
ft)r greuUir awanmesH of nianagement informatic)n ijpnniting 
systrjms. We will basicnlly deal wilh Ihn strategy in miinag(>- 
,Lmenl information syst(ims which becomfss invahiabh; In the 
acade/nic vice-presidunt. It is the strategy aspect (jf the manag(;- 
inenl systemH apprijaeh which has btum, at limm, pervertcHi by 
individuals or imm Hubfjrned by Ihosti who do not wish tcj use 
the information thoy have at their (lisposaL Alnng with the 
question of strategy is th(f entrepreneur activity rif the ad^ 
minlslration, the quuBtion (jf altornativim, There arc nptions; 
thenj ani variablim, Thi) eheice nuiHt he hasiiil on nuility. the 
mytlu Qm:o mn model myths, You are only as strong in your 
options and your vnrinbles ns the information at your d'mmu 
lion, 

The rolf)H of th(! academic vico^prcmidont nnd flireclor 
of the computer center become vital to he able. to prescmt to tho 
fiiciiity in ways they (mn understand whiil their particular in- 



dividual produuiivity is or what the particular activity of ihu 
department is and what, the particular activity of the school and 
college is. The academic vice-president, having used cost 
modeling and modeling in general, can start with a base and 
project budgets, enrollments, and porcentages. Ho. with the 
director of the cumpuler center, can even model for the facully 
to see» and most faculty are capable if Uiuy are shown, a 
pessimistic budget, a likely budget, and an optimistic budget 
through some 20 iterations. You cannot^ as some academic ad- 
ministrators want to do. take a pencil and desk calculator t(j do 
this. You must sit down and work with a management institu- 
tional analysis system. The results can be dramatic at an in^ 
stitutlon if they are setsking a reassessment and a reaffirmation 
of their own goals and are hjoking toward a new and 
revitalized mission. 



THE USE OF STUDENT-RELATED OUTCOME DATA IN 
DECISION.MAKINGi THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE LARGE 
PUBLIC UNIVERSITY ' 

Franklin L Duff, ANsoc/ole Diroc/or. Bureau of InHiiiuiional 
Hesoore/h Unjversiiy of ////nok 

The Univfii^ity of Illinois has conducted comprehen- 
sive mail surveys of its graduates of the past two years; It now 
has machine-readable records for ever fwelvn thousaml of its 
197^ and 1973 graduates, containing a variety of data cencern- 
ing th(} veuational educational experlonces and perceptions of 
the graduates concerned. 

The paper discusses the ways in which results of iho 
two surveys of graduates are being used to meet the needs ef 
various docision-mnkers within and outside the institution, in- 
cluding admiJiistrators. special^ internal task forces, students 
and their advisoiTj, and prospective studenls, This pari of the 
paper nxuises in great part on iHe steps taken to translate data 
from the surveys into terms and formats useful to such groups, 
. Some conceptual and methedolcjgical problems and 
issues associated with Ibllew-up studies of student-rdated oul- 
cumi's also are covf)recl, for example, those relating to invasion 
of privaj:y, sensitivity c)f data, and limitaliens of the findings. 

The paper disinisscs the importance to an institution of. 
an organis5(Kl program of centlnuing fij|low-up studies of the ex- 
periimc;es and siic;c(}hn c)f its griuluates, The program dc!vclop(Kl 
at th(; Univeraity of Illinois is cited as^jne such plan. 

Finally, selected overall results cjf the UniverHity of II- 
lintjis survi'ys, espetJially those applicable lo highcu' (Kkication 
in genijral, are pnisontcHb 



THE USE OF STATISTICS IN PUBLIC POLICY 
IMPLEMENTATION- A LOOK AT AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION 

Elimhuih A, Almimowiiz nnd Homuul R Wong, Sefjior 
Fellows, InHiituin for tlw Hlmly of Edumitiumd PnliDy, 
{{award Univnniity. 

' FcKlemI emphaHlH on affirmative action in empltjyment 
has cjlicited from InHtitutifmH of poHisecondary cjducalifjn a 
pkHhcjra of stalisticud techniques and ratifinales explaining Ihii 
(Mnploymenl pattijrns ()f the InstitutionH. As a descriplkm of the 
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disparity bclwuQn ihu currunl umploymcnt pnltcrns of an in- 
sliiuiion and Iho currunl nviiihibln nnci oligiblo ampioyruB, 
sUUisliciH aro indiHpdnsublo for ihu un^rcamqnl of affirmn Ivci 
liclion* Somn instiUiliQnH, hovvcivor, roly on Ihr; probnb.iiiy 
. framowark as iho oxplnnulion for thoir curmnl Gmployrrcml 
pallcrnB, Tho transposilion of n nhnncu modul onib nJife situu- 
lion in whiuh daliburaliun is thn opinrativu norm in iin nbim) of 
stalislius. ^ ^ ^ 

Wo disuuss stivoral cruuinl issiius ru la ling lo Ihu iiso of 
stalistitis in affirniativn aolion and suggust that if HlnliHliciil IqhIs 
am nucngsnry Ihuy should bo Bimplc stallslical lesls. Wo indi- 
uatc somo nunparanrHMrio slalisliuul Ujste usublo for tiiffuninl 
gtagos in Iho omplnymon! v:yi:\o \n. an inHlilution of highor 
fHlucaiion and mainUiin lhal Iho inlogrily of Ihosn HluliHlioal 
tosls musl bfi uphohl in oach Hilualion. Wo uonsidor Iho 
probloms of dofining iho univomlly of available and oligiblo 
Oftiployoos, and vvu also dual with somo of Iho probluiTis in- 
horont in liliilzaiion anaylsis, rcmruilmonl and salary- analysis, 
and advancomonl in ins titu lions of highur oducalion. 



EVERYTHING THE ADMINISTRATOR REALLY 
WANTED TO KNOW 

Mary /o KtHhui Planning A ncdysh nnd /nmos S. Martin, 
Mnnngomonf SyHii)mH, Offiaa of fho, V/oo-Pros/donf for 
Adminhlration, UniVGrHity of Colorado. 

Tho auihors oontond lhal instiliilionul rosourchtirH, 
although rcluivod of rouilno data managomcmt lasks [)y nvail- 
ablo sophislioatod soflwaro, aro oonfronlcid by a now iHHUo-=in- 
formalion oyorload, As sialotl in iho Nowman Rtjporl, iho uur- 
rcjnl problom appoars lo bo lhal "tho cinormous volnmcj of data 
aol|octod oflon stands in tho way of uolleoling tho right data/' A 
furthor dilomma is croatod by tho oxpanding mulliplioity of 
data striiuturing and modoling toahniquoR. Appropriato hgIh of 
transactional data may bn collouled, but without uniform or 
compatiblo ulassificationi and usually without uonBicloration of 
.output utiliti^ution l)oyond tho unit which gtmnratc^s tho inpul> 

Tho ussontiai oxpoolnlionH of docisit)n-mnkors, 
howovor. romain constanl: a comprcjhcmsion of Iho natum of 
Ihu lolal institution, suuh that changing issuos and polioios may 
bo ovalualod for offcHits on tho status qucj and dcHiisions macki 
which consld(]r tho id(mlifiabli! tr(?nds and goals of tho rolovunt 
bporational compontmls. Tho tioaision-makor must bo providtjd 
with a cimtinnous flow of suooincH nntl roli;vant infijrmntion, 
constituting an **awarnncms onvininmcmt,'* which onabloH him 
to mnk(i rnost dnily dooiHionH with confidoncc?, untl to know 
whon and what spocific adclitional data nw nncfjssary hir suu- 
ooBsful oonfruntation with uniquo, *'onn timo" dooisions, 

Tho authors atUsmpt to idontify concu^ptual and toc^hni- 
oal piifallH oncountorfKl in translating bard data into inn)rma- 
tion rcjkjvant to tlouisionHTinking, M(;n] imphimcmlation of ad- 
vamuid t(H:hnok)gy is insuffioiont wilhf)Ut (lonsicicinition ^)f Iho 
docision-making onvironmont of tho institution and tho data 
utilisation obj(!Ctivos c}f thf; dohision^makorH. 

Baiitmt noncoplH discamsod inoludo: (a) Ihc! intfirmlii' 
tlonshlpH botwocm docHHion-niiikorN and thnir dcKHHionH at 
variouB |ovcds;'(b) mullidimnnHlonai jochnic|u«m for data, nuluu- 
lion and analysis; (c) tho prcirognllvos of (looision^makorH and 
p()ints of partluipation in HyHtc^ms (k^volopmnnt; mul (d) offoc^^ 
llvo analytio loohnlquos (sampling, factor anidyHiH* oltM) for 
Inrgo Hcain data basuH. 



BRIDGING THE INFORMATION GAP: A STRATEGY 
FOR INSTANT INSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

Eric Browth Diniclon Offkn /nsiirur/ono/ Hmuurah, Brown 
Univarsiiy, 

This isji ousc; study (jf an institution whic*h was Aicod 
wilh information noods that could not bo mol by tho curront 
manual systomn. To solvo Ibis prtjbhnn, tho institution okictod a 
difforqnt path from tjic! traditicjnul doytdopmonl of automatod 
data busoH. Tho slrat(;gy chijson was lo work with offioos which 
had manual ckilu busOH to dov(!lop on-linii opr^rating systonis 
using th(: standard softwarci pa(:kago availablo on an aoadomic 
oomputcir without adtlitioniiL programming or dc]tailod sysloms 
analysis* Th(> caso study deals with tho conocipts which mado 
this approiu^h foasibhi, the? ac^tuul implomc:ntation of this systom 
in thn Office of-Finanoial Aid, th(; impact on that office and on 
Iho Univcirsity managc>mnnl information syst(Mn, and tho 
oupabililicis for institutional rosoarch. An oxaminalion is also 
math? of the? cost implioutiijns of using this slrait;gy versus th(* 
moro traditional pattern of syslems analysis, program dovcHop- 
nitmU and opciration of a batch prcxjossing system. Finally, tho 
cas(; study examinoa Huma (if iht; constraints and probU?ms in- 
volved with this typ(i of approach, lo pormit othor institutions to 
niako n bottt^r aHscmsmont of the costs and lienofils of utilizing 
this somciwhat unorthcHlox route. 



COMPREHENSIVE DESIGN FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH IN SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT: THE OTTAWA EXPERIENCE 

Tom Mohon Dirvclor, Hosuorch and PJ(inn/ng. OtUiwa 
Univors/ly, 

This pniHentalion dcials with an ciffort lo support the do- 
vclopmont of a new oduoational pmgram through a comprohon- 
sivo design for institutional rosimroh, Busod upon iho ox* 
pniionoo of Ottawa Univc^rsity, a distiusHion of the way in 
which a small ooUego utiliHOH infonTuillon will provi(b a framu 
of rnforonco. Within this ffamework, the; ncicossity of various 
kinds of information usage will be cjxplored, dtlawas ox- 
porlcniao suggOHls that information which supi)orts (huiade-long 
planning diffi?rs from tho typo of information whicih shap(!S 
yoar-tt)-yciar planning. Another kind of data is nciedcul toonrich 
oporational tlooiHitais, Finally, the; altornative roles opcm lo thc^ 
aoad(?mio plannor aro discussed and the ccmsequoncus high- 
lighted. 



SELECTION CRITERIA FOR PART-TIME FACULTY 

SuMumn W. Liirsmh A.ssi.sKjnf Dlrqntnr, Ofjitu) of InHtUitiiatwl 
/ioso(irr;li, Un/vors/ly (i/7t)/inossno, 

'rhis pnisontalion addresstm tho rosullH of a survoy of 
s(doct(Hl stntcj InstitutionH of highcir oikHUition in thcj Houthoast 
rogarding tho critotla forsolcintion and pay^'ato basis of parU 
timo fatudly. The? institutionH rcjpnssont stale! unlvorHitios and 
laniUgrant oollogoH. re^gitynid univen'siticm, nnd tho Hopiiratt! 
(:ampus(m of inulllHUinipUH institutions, Using the varlabloH acU 
droHsod in the (luoHtlonnairo, comparimais will bo proHontod 
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liuHGd upon calogcii izaKon by iypn (multiKjampus. sinlu iinivcrr-' 
siiy imd land^gninU and rugionul); louiiliun (lirbnn vh, non-ur^ 
ban), and sizn of siutlnnl btitiy. 

DETERMINING STUDENT SERVICE NEEDS FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDENTS 

Frodj. WQizei Dirfwtor of Siudenl Financial A hi Middhsux 
Cummun/iy Co/iega ' 

A Jhroo-parl survny was Hdminislurud (u Continuing 
Eduuaiion siudonts ai Middlosux Communily Coilngu. Purl I 
idunlifiud demographiu subgroups wilhm ihu Qjniinuing 
Educaiion populalibn. Pari II nsknd feludonis to judge] thu prus- 
unt and dbsired imporlantiu of W studunl survitins ubjncrtivns. 
Part HI providad sludunis ihn opporluniiy lusolunl a prnfnrrnd 
lolal program of sludeni SKrvicns us wall as nxprnss a urimmis 
moni in Ihn program scjlncMnd, 

Demographic charault^riHlius in Pari 1 wnrn unalyznd 
suparalnly for Iwo groups whinh shownd diffnruni frnqmmny cjf 
rusponso Uj rtems In Pari II {"rugpondenis" and ^^non^rn^ 
spondenls"), Tho svA of rnsponsGs from "rfispundnhis" in Pari 
11 was usnd lognnoraUj Ihn mudian rnsponsn fur Ihn prnsnnt in> 
porlancu givon lo nac:h objucllvn as pnrunivGti by ihi) sludunis. 
Mndian dnsirad impurlancns wuru also dcilorminnd. A 
diffnrnncG valuo fcjr nauh objcalivn was cnlnulalud. Itums nliciU 
ing (ho highnsi and lownsi rnspqnsu rains am disnussnd. Hums 
showing Ihn most and loasl uurrnnl pnrnnivud nmphasis an; 
also discjussnd, as aro iloms which show Ihn highnsi and iownnl 
dnsirud importanan, A final analysis dt;uls wilh Iloms shiiwing 
the largest and smallest difffjrnnccj scores. - 

In Pari III cross lubulalions (prnftjrrtid program vtirsus 
financing methods) were devniop(*d for both rnspondnnt and 
non^rospondcml groups. The ininraction uf idiuil prijgram of slu 
dijnt Hurvices with, strength of commilmnnl to (he program 
(oppralionally duflned as studtmt willingnnss to n^sumn a pro- ^ 
portion of Ihn progrnm's cost) is discussed, Fullowlng this 
analysis, the pupur makes runommnndallonH (nr student snr- 
vinoa program dnvniopmnnt l)asnd iJn Ihtr joint oulcomns of 
dnmf)graphi(:, objectives, and program snlention s(!ctions nf thn 
Hurvny instrument, 

INFORMATION FOR DECISIONS ABOUT QUALITY IN 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Mary lo Chirk, Heseordh PHyahiihgiHt EducuUonal TuHling 
Sarvivu. - 

This rosearch-in-progrnss report on.nfforlH lo assess 
several dimtmsions of quality In docttiral programs of slutly 
reviews the procedures used to identify Important and 
mtHisurable chnrauteriBlics, and summnrizns nflbrls lo cnllnut 
the indicated information from program parlicipantH (sludnnis, 
faculty mcnnbers, and recent alumni) as well as from depart^ 
mnnlal nHrortls. Data colinclinn is Inking place this sprihg in Ihn 
deparlmenis of chemistry, history, and pHychology at ahoul 20 
randomly solncted univerHiliim across the country. Thn riiport 
givrn spocial allontlon lo apparunt dlffernnces between dis^ 
ulplinns antl betw(jnn programs with diffnrent nmphascis (n.g,, 
to train rusnarchtjrs, Inachers, or praclilioners) in iIhj kinci and 
qufdily of information that is availabkh &)mn possihln uses of . 
the slutly results for doctoral pnigram improvemnni, program 
eVaUuilion, and incrnnBad informnlion lo prospnclive sliidcints 
firn suggcgtod, 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE IMPACT OF STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID ON THE COLLEGIATE AND POST- 
COLLEGIATE ACHIEVEMENTS OF RECIPIENTS AT 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 

Eric L /ensGn, Was/iin|?on SialQ Univeniiy. 

This study will use a status atlainmnnt model to assess 
thn impact of student financial aid programs on the achinve- 
monls of a cohort of freshmen entering Washingion Stain 
University in tho fall of 1970-71. We will examine the effuctivo^ 
ness of financial aid in reducing the links bdlwonn the sludonis' 
socioeconomic origins and Ihnir coIlGgiate achievements, early 
occupational attainments, and earnings. This study can servo as 
a prototype for the eonlinued monitoring and subsoquont 
evaluation of the cffbcis of financial aid programs at ^Jther cam^ 
puses. Thn rosulling model will assisl inslilutions in Ihn effbc- 
livo allocalion of limited sludoni aid funds, enable schools lo 
demonstrate the impacls.of their student aid programs, and pro- 
vide Hupporl for their rnquesis for funds from guvernmnnlal 
and private sourc(!s. 



THE TREND TOWARDS MULTIVERSITIES: A CASE OF 
INCOHERENT HETEROGENEITY 

Gnrhard W, Dilz, Professor, Daparimani of Socio/ogy and 
A n^/iropoiogy, Eosmni Illinois Univemty, ^ 

Assuming lhal the ongoing rncnssion in Higher Educa- 
tion requirns maior adjuslmeniSi the proposition here is that 
significani amorliorative changes couid iic made by institu- 
lionnily reduinng the mullipliciiy of competing goals, conflicting 
policies, helerpgencuus fUhcliohs, which characlorize ihe 
American "Multiversity," The main target of the critique Is the 
historically idnnlified trend in Amnrican Higher Education to 
inslilulionally amalgamate libend wilh vocational goals. This 
amalgamallon is projected as Ihn major single cause of other in- 
(Hingruitinsr which confound our poslsGcondaiy nducalion 
systnm; conlradlctions between ngalilarian and elitist princi- 
ples, bureaucratic authority-structures. The educators who. 
together with the students, are the principal victims of Ihn cur^ 
rent nduenlion crisis may profit from the htire-prnsenlcKl argu- 
ments by consid(jrlng that Ihn cure of Ihe malaise in Higher 
Education may rnquire structural-functional cihanges . rather 
than wailing for an improvoment in enrolhnnnl, funding,, and 
olh(}r visibhi Indexcis of Ihn c:risis. 



INFORMATION GATHERING PROCEDURES FOR 
CURRICULAR DECISIONS 

G/enn R Nyrtu Evcduntion and Training I mUtuib, Univimily 
of Calif ornia a I Los A nge/os, 

A pro(:ess by whi(:h ideas and iiiformation can \m 
gaineti from a wide rangn of conslilufinls and the results of 
which ccui bn submilind lo (evaluative procedums relallve to 
currimdar modification Is (jurrenlly being undortnkon by the 
Evaluatmn and Training InHlilule Uiv the School of Dnnlislry at 
UCLA. The setting in which Ihe project is taking place is snc- 
undary to the piouedureB b(jing UHed, as ii dental school apprtix- 
ImateH a micrtjcesm of un instilutlon, with divisions, specialisa- 
tions, and a divcsmily of Hlyles, methods, and ccmt(ml nmging 
from psycjhohjgical and Hoclological (ionsidnrailons to idmost 



'*mnuhaniijur' skill Umks. Thn pmnuHsns nm applicahlti in uny 
Itmil or Hituation In utluuuiiQii. Atitlitinnniiy, it m nui n Ningular 
motlnl. bui avails itsolf to many mudincnlioiiH ilcpoiuling on ihu 
lypns of df^aisions to bu mado and thtj institulinnal tlynamlcis in= 
volvud. ■ ' 

To aHsiim that thcsro is a malistic rijlationship boiwuun 
oxposun) within and pfirformunau outsidu thci aciulumin Hntlihg, 
mcmsurnhlu' outnomn goals fouusinii on what thn gratlualcis will 
autually bu tlolng oncu thc;y huvu lufl ihu institiition hnvo h(»on 
f()rmulal(?d for muvmm, mwA'iom, divlHions, and thn total S<:hooK 
BtiidontH. fncntty and graduaUKH all had input Into goal formolii- 
ti(jn by muans of fnculty dovolopmunl workshops * faciilty-stu- 
tlont-grudualn tlialoguos and a modifind dolphl InnhiiicjiuK The; 
Hami? procossus woro uHcul to uHtablish an on-going procu;diiru 
Ijy vvhich tlus attainmonl of thn goalH can bn ninasurud. With 
maxirnum input at ail stagn^ from all of tho SuhtKjrs mnHtiturml 
groups, thu curriuular tluuision=making prooiJSH wnn iw- 
c;omplishud with a much wither rnngo of inroemalion and 
sharcid rnsponHiljility than m lyplually availablth 

- AN OPTIMAL FACULTY ASSIGNMENT MODEL 

K M. HuHsaiix Profussoi Duptirimunt of Cumpulut Sumnca 
Ngw MaKicoSiQlaUmvLmty. . ^ 

In roHourau prediction motlols UHutl in planning for 
highoroduualion (likn CAMPUS & RRPM), an impjinit asHump- 
lion is mado that faculty aro Bubstitutablu within an administra- " 
livc! unit. Within such a unit, Ihc Hhortagcs of faculty arc 
halanoad against the overages. This do(]s result in inaacurato 
predictions for administrative units {departmentH) whuro there 
is little or no such substitutability (which is oftcm thc3 case). This 
problem uan 1)0 overccjme by using a Faculty Assignment 
model such as discussed in this paper. In it lh(! structuru of the 
model wit! be discussed along with its UBus and limitations. 

There are two important byprodiicls of this model. OntJ 
is its use al tho departmental l(!Vol in th(! simulation mode. It 
could then generate? the* fauulty reHtutrt^e tumsnquenceH of 
(liffonmt planning stratogit?,s sueh as tliffertmt mixers of fac'ulty 
ranks, faculty teaching rfssignmonts, and facidty pn^ferencf^s. 
Such uses will b(» briefly discussetl. 

1. Faaully Tlnnuru, Commission on Acadtunie 'nmur(!, 
t973, pp. sq-si, 

AniMbi^r byprodiiiM is the (Uilculalion of Ihe iNteutty 
Teaching H(?levance Ind(?x, This indcm (U)uld 1h? osckI as a c;ri- 
terion in (ivalunting facidty not only fur promotion and tiMiure 
but also In hiring and riMnmchmnnt, Vim constriU'tion t)j ibis in- 
dex-is (lis(>uss(?d along with its uho and posHible misuse. 

Th(* data nKiulremtmls of the mtuiel are also discussed. 
The basie data Is thi* Indut^ed (bourse I>oad Matrix used by most 
planning models. 

SELF-SELECTION DURING ADMIBBIONS: 
INVESTIGATING THE IMAGJg OF A COLLEGE 

AndriH nruncii?, lUmmrah Group forllumtin Dnvninpmuni 
(ind KihunilU)t}iil Ptilkiy, HluU) UtiiviirHiiy uf Nnw York ill 
S/onylirook. 

I'ercc^plions or imagi'S. of a c()ll(!g(i can fr(M|uenlly ha a 
Hirung influtMicn in the ailmisHiiins prcKiess that is beyond tb(^ 
control of udmisHicin officerH. iVadilicmal fcjrmH of (ionininnica- 
tkHi f'Him coll(?ge lo prospeclivjj sluthnil do not inlervjine in Ihi! 



channfjls of coninumicuition by which (Ujthigci rc^putations aiid 
imagiis art! tranHmittiuL A niethiHlntogiual mifdel for invesligut- 
ing a (College s image is i)reHent(!d. Preliminary wcjrk, which 
can be undcirlakcjii with inic;rvinws or scMni-siruclurt;d open- 
(mdetl tiutjHtionnaires, should first (establish the global asptHitH 
of [hv. iinnge if ihoHc ai-e tiol nlready known. WbcMi (his is ac;- 
conipllHhtKl* (he imagfi can be Investigated with the* lools of 
survey analysis. IJackg round or dem(}gniphic variabkm can In; 
co11(h:1(hI either from admission fikis or from (he (pieslionnaire 
itself. 'Ilie ccmtral n^aliiri? c)f the quc^stionnaire is a list of college 
attributes or cliarnctc?ristics which speak din*(rtly lo t|i(* institu- 
tion's image, iiesponse to each allribute is made? uw a or 4^ 
point scale, WhcMi ciinslructing the scale (nid writing Ihe in- 
structions, il is v(My important to conibine h(}th th(i perceiv(!tl 
nictofnn institulitjn (its iniagc;) and the evaluation that res pon- 
tlents makcMif thai pc;rceiv(?d fuel. These items ar*; lh(m lnjal(Kl 
as the incii piMident variabiles in a step-wise muitiph; regigssion 
analysis; labular analysis can also be done?, if di?sir(ML What is 
taken as (he depcMulent variable can vary with tlu* instilnticni 
and its uniqui? problem. If Ihe probhun is large; nundHMs of ad- 
mitted student.s who dei:lint:. then the depcMidcMit variable 
shdnid he; lh(; admibacc:c;pl/admit<lecline dicholomy: if a 
declining admissions |X)oL thcni the di(^liolomy betW(;en ihose 
who apply for atlmi.ssion and those; who do iu)l .should l)e dc;- 
pi;ndc;ut, 

EVALUATION OF THE PSYCHOSOCIAL IMPACT OF 
COLLEGE PROGRAMS: A RESEARCH EXAMPLE 

A/on Wti/f?rmiin, Dr?pfjrlinenl ijf /^ycho/cjgy. 'rrv.nluii Htuli} 

The (;valunti()n of innovative; (;ducalional programs at 
small libc^ral arts col!(?g(^s is usually i:arrif;d oiil in tnlher of two 
ways. In instan':t;s wheM'i; grant me)nit;s are availabit;, (dabeirale^ 
study projects mny be coiiducted under th(; din;(:|ion of outside 
r(;search staff. Where such funds an; lacking, the; e;valuation 
may cejnsist of liltle; m()n; lhan the; e:olli;ctic)n of impressiejiiisliei 
dnta at the; conclusie)n of the; i)rei)e(i]^ third type? of pre)ceelnre; 
is ele;se;ribed whie:h re;e|uires minimal e;xp(;neiitur(;s and in- 
volves tht! ae:live; participation of int(;rc;sleul campus p(;rsonne^L 
Hrie^Hy outlineul. the; proce;e!ure^ e;ntails Ihe following: 
{.] Identifieiatiem sheiutet i)i; maele: eif the peu'sonnel em 
eiampLis wilh reiseuirch skills in the; ar(;as eif Htetdeint 
el(;ve;lejpme!nl and/()r preignun c;valuatie3n. 
2.) One; or morf> of the;s(; indiviiluals Hheiulel be invited 
te) partii:ipate in the; planiling e)f the ii(;w pre)g;ram 
so that the plan for eivakiation eum cle;ve;l(;p as an 
int(;gral part of the; program ilse;lf. 
tl,) The; tasks of elnta {r!)lle;clieni anel subHe;iiUe;nt Heieir- 
ing can be? caiTieul out by the; pnjieicl stuff. e)the;r in- 
te;reste;el eiampus [ierseiune;!, en* W()rk-slu(ly slii* 
(le)nts fej|le)Wing suilidile; training. 
4,) ThVi nnnlysis of the; ilata shetulel bei eiarrie;ei entt 
^mieleir tbe^ dire;e;tiejn of the; preigrani e;vnluate)rH and 
may involve; computing eitniteu' peusonned en* work- 
Hluely sliulents, 
n.) Finally, the tasks e)f rc;porl wriling and elisse;mina- 
tion of thr; rehsidts may inveitve; the; participation of 
any o\' the inelividnals active; in the; pre)ie;ct and its 
evaluation. 

A study of the; pHyclioHeH;ial inipacl of a living^learning 
e:e;nte;r at 1 lartwick (kt|Ie!ge se;rve;H as an e;xampl(; of this pnJ- 
ei!)dui^(; in ejpe;ration. 
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A HOME FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: 
ACADEMIC V& ADMINISTRATIVE 

Mo//y Bwoi Dimcior, OffheofjmiiiulionalRuHuQcch 
Syracuse Univemty, 

= Offices of Inslilutionul Rusuarnh oftcm dividn mln (wo 
lypos aorresponding lo Ihn soumingly dispuralo culluriis of 
academic affuirs and udministruiive opuralions, Tho morn 
pruvaionl link with adminislraliva upuralion roflecls iho cur- 
rent emphasis on external mporling functions, inlernul daUi 
colleclioa and fiscal retrenchment. Thu immediacy of such in- 
utiiulionai concerns often overahadows the qualitative concerns 
and apprpLichos of academic administralors. 

Vel, most effijrts to articulate a role for Institutional 
Research whinh is npmmon to the academic-administrative 
cultures fail td ^appreciate the extent to which tiiese two spnuk 
different languages, perceive different goalH. anil value 
different concnptions of a university. As a result, an 0!R may 
search in vain for a icasl common denominator, or in the other 
extreme for a way to translate the prevailing concerns of one 
cultupe into the other. The perspective of this paper is that a 
Ges(a/e of each culture, rather than a focus on overlap, is what 
is required; that an.OIR should operate much like a two-way 
ethnographer rather than a'bilingunl relayer 

Finally, there is a brief examination of sevend specific 
attempts at integrating such diverse administrative problems 
In the case of PPBa there have been many ftiilums/Our own 
experience offers, if not ^ some positive conclusions, some 
hopeful signs, 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION 
(A REDEFINED BOARD) 

Marvin Z. Zuiten Barf^sfo^o^Law. Ryemun Po/yfet^/in/ca/ 
/nsfifufe. 

Boards of Governors hire Presidents, the administra- 
tive staff, and the fiiculty. Their policy determines which stu- 



dents muy bo admitted and which may not. All of those people 
may ihorofore be indobtod to the ajiird, '.. 

From pcreonal observation with respect (o communilr 
^ colleges there does not appear to exist any particular sciencio of 
administration, but rather a hodgepodge of ideas garnered from 
business, secondary schools," and universities without the 
benefU of much analysis as to how well these ideas relate to 
present problems. The traditional line-staff administrative 
organization patterns with emphasis on a unity of command are 
inappropriate in these schools. 

If you relinquish certain rights in the decision-making 
process to students and faculty, does this leave the governing 
body without appropriate authority? Barnard defines authority 
as "the extent to which one individual within an organization 
wdl accept the directives issued by another/' Simon discusses 
the relationship of authority as one which '^involves power to 
make decisions that guide the actions of anothi'r." 

As a poslsecondaiy school instructor I have sometimes 
resented the iniditional concept of authority which relies upon 
the assumption of a euperior^subordinate relationship indeci^ 
sion-making, and so also, I might add, do students. 

The trend today seems to be awayifrom simplistic no- 
tions of authority. i,e:, the stereotyped organizational chart, to 
- that of group declsion^making. Early researchers such as 
Maslow, McGregor, Herzberg, and others concerned them- 
selves with human needs and a hierarchy of such needs. Many 
of the dysfunctionariispecls of a bureaucratic mode! would be 
eliminated if wo assumed that the primaiy focus of proft^ssional 
staffs should be upon problem-solving rather than coordina- 
tion. 

What about the hypothesis that authority is delegated 
upward rather than flowing downward? ajards may be edu- 
cated by a wise president or manipulated by a clever presiileni. 
The administration may influence a board. i5ut legally and in 
fact. Boards are not rcssponsihle nor accountable to their aiJ 
ministrative officem. 

Who then dn^nmmimity collf'ge Bonrds represent? The 
students? The fuculty? The? community? 
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